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iakeh's iPPFiRSTTcr: a 



THmtB in nil aMizc-tnwn in one of iLo fastem couiitien whbih 
WHu Tuucti liisl.Lijgiiisheil bj the Tiidur aoviareigu^, and, in coua»< 
quence of their favour uud protection, uttoiued a degree of iia< 
[lortance tliat aurprisea the modem traveiler. 

A huodred years ago its uppeamnce was that of pictureaqne 
gr&ndeur. Tlio old houses, which were the temporary resideocea 
of such of the count j-fami)ies us contented thcmselvea with tha 
gaieties of a provincial town, crowded the streets, and gave tbem 
Ihe irregular but noble nppearanco yet to bo seen in the cities of 
fielgium. The eidus of the streets had a quaint richneea, from 
the effect ot the gables, and the stacks of chimneys which cut 
against the blue aky above ; -while, if the eye fell lower down, the 
attention was arrested by all Idnds of projections in the shape of 
balcony and oriel ; and it was amnsiiig to see the infijiite variety 
of windows that had been crammed into the walls long before 
Mr. Pitt's days of taiition. The streets lielow suffered from all 
these projections and advanced stories above ; they were dark, 
and ill-paved with large, round, jolting pebbles, nnd with no side- 
path protected by kei-bstones ; there were no lamp-iiosts for long 
winter nights ; and noregardrraspaid to the wants of the middle 
class, who neither drove about in coaches of their own, nor were 
carried by their own men in their own sedans into the Tery balia 
nf their frionils. The proCeaaional men and their wives, the shop- 
keepers and ifaeir spouses, and all such people, walked about at 
considerable peril both nighfc and day. Iiie broad, unwieldy cap- 
rieges hamined them up against the houses in the narrow streets. 
The inhofipitable houses projected their flights of steps almost 
into the curriage-way, forcing pedestrians again into tho danger 
(he; bad avoided for twenty or thirty paces. Then, at nigiit, tlie 
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only ligtt waa derived from tho glaring, flaring oH-lamps, hung 
above the doors of the more aiiatocratic mansions ; just allowing 
space for the passera-by to become visible, before they again dis- 
appeared into the darkneas, where it waa no uncommon thing for 
robbers to be in waiting foi- their prey. 

The traditions of those bygone times, even to the Emallest 
fiocial pai-ticular, enable one to-understand-»ore.cleailjf-*he oir- 
cau M J itancea wh ie¥coHtfibntccUo-thejbrmation of character. The 
<\v\y life into which people are bom, and into which they are 
iibaotlicd before they ai*o well aware, forms chains which only oue 
in uhimdred has moral strength enough to despise, and to break 
wlien the right time comes — when an inward necessity for itido- 
pcadcnt individual action arises, which is superior to at] outward 
conventionalitica. Therefore, it ia well to know what were the 
chains of daily domestic habit, which were the natural leading- 
atringa of our forefathers before they learnt to go alone, 

Iliepictareaquencss of those ancient streetahas departed now. 
The Astleys, the Dunstans, the Waverhams— names of power in 
that district — go up duly to London in the sea.3on, and have sold 
their rcaidencea in the county -town fifty years ago, or more. And 
when tho county-town lost its attraction for the Aatleya, the 
Dunstans, the Waverhama, how could it be supposed that the 
DomviUea, the Bestona, and the Wildes, would continue to go 
and winter there in their second-rate houses, and with their in- 
creaaed expenditure 1 So the grand old houses stood empty 
awhile ; and then speculators ventured to purchase, and to turn 
the deserted mansions into many smaller dwellings, fitted for pro- 
fessional men, or even (bend your ear lower, lest the ehado of 
Uarmaduke, tii'st Baron Waverham, hear) into shops ! 

Even that was not so very bad, compared with tho nest inno- 
vation on the old glories. The shopkeepers found out that the 
ones faahionable street was dark, aad that the dingy light did 
not show off their goods to atlvantage ; tho sm'geon could not 
Bee to draw liis patients' teeth ; the lawyer had to ring for candlea 
an hour earher than he was accustomed to do when hving in a 
more plebeian street. In short, by mutual consent, the whole 
front of one side of the street waa pulled down, and rebuilt in the 
flat, mean, unreheved stylo of George the Third. The body of 
the houses was too solidly grand to submit to alteration ; so 
people were occasionally surpriaed, after passing through a 
commonplace-looking shop, to find themselves at the foot of a 
grand caiTed oaken staircase, lighted by a window of Btoinod 
glass, storied idl over with armorial bearings. 

Up such a stair — past such a window (through which the 
moonlight fell on her with a glory of many colours) — Euth Hilton 
passed wearily one January uight, now many years ago. I call it 
night J but, ati'ietly speaking, it was morning. Two o'clock in 
the morning chimed forth the old bells of St. Savioui's. And yet 
more than a dozen girls still sat in the roum iuto which lluth 
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i, stitching away as if for very life, not daring to gape, or 
jiy outward manifestation of sleepiness. They only eighpd 
a little when Ruth told Mrs. Mason the hour of the night, as the 
result of her errand ; for they knew that, stay up as late as thc^ 
might, the work-hours of the neit day must begin at eight, aad 
their young limbs were very weary, 

Mrs. Mason worked away as hard na any of them ; but ehe 
was older and tougher ; antl, besides, the gains were hers. But 
even she perceived that some riJEt was needed. " Vouug ladies ! 
there will be an inteiTal allowed of half an hour. Ring the bell, 
Miss Sutton. Martha shall bring you up some bread, and cheese^ 
and beer. You will be so good as to eat it standing — away from 
the dresses — and to havo your bands washed ready for work 
when I return. In half an hour," said she once more, very diB- 
tinctly; and then she left the room. 

It wtts curious to watch the young girls as they instan- 
taneously availed themselvea of ilra. Mason's absence, One feX, 
I>articular!y hen vy-lo liking damsel, laid her head on her folded 
fti-ms and was asleep in a moment ; refusing to bo wakened for 
her share in the frugal supper, but springing up with a frightened 
look at the sound of Mrs. Mason's returning footstep, even whiln 
it was still 6tr off on the echoing stairs. Two or three others 
huddled over the scanty fireplace, which, with every possible 
economy of space, and no attempt whatever at anything of grace 
or ornament, was inserted in the slight, fiat-looking wall, that 
had been run up by the present owner of the property to portion 
off this division of the gi-and old drawing-room of the mansion. 
Some employed the time in eating their bread and cheeso, with 
as measured and incesisant a motion of the jaws (and almost as 
stupidly [tlacid an expression of countenance), as you may see in 
cows rumioating in the first meadow you happen to pass. 

Some held up admiringly the beautiful ball-dress in progress, 
while others" examined the eficet, backing from the object to be 
ciiticiscd in the true artistic manner. Others stretched them- 
selves into all sorts of postures to rclie%'e the weary muscles ; 
one or two gave vent to all the yawns, coughs, and sneezes 
that had been pent up so long in the presence of ill's. Mason. 
But Ruth Hilton sprang to the lar^e old window, and pressed 
against it as ft bird presses against the bars of its cage. She put 
back the blind, and gaxad into the quiet moonligbt night. It was 
doubly light — almost as much so as day — for eveiything wM 
covered with the deep snow which had been falling silently ever 
since the evening before. The window was in a square recess ; the 
old strange little panes of glass had been replaced by those which 
gave more light. A little distance off the feathery bnmches of 
a larch waved softly to and fro in the scarcely perceptible nightr 
breeze. Poor old larch ! the time had been when it had atuod 
in a pleasant lawn, with the tender grass creeping rares.'^innly up 

£ very trunk ; but now the lawu was divided hito jania 604 
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squalid baxik premises, and the larch was pcut up flnd girded 
aoout with flag^touos. Tha huow lay thiok ou ita bouglis, imd 
now and theu fell noiBeleady down. The old staUca Imd been 
addtid to, ajid altered into a diumal street of uicaii'lookiiig 
houses, back to back with the ancieut mansions. Aud over all 
these changes from grandeur to squalor, bent dowu the purple 
heavens with their unchanging splendour I 

Buth pressed her hot forehead agitinst the cold glass, and 
Gtraiued her aching eyes in gazing out oq the lovely sky of a 
winter's night. The impulse w.ia stiong u(>ou her to flnatch up a 
shawl, and wrapping it round her head, to sally forth and enjoy 
the glory ; and time was when that impulse woidd have been 
instantly followed ; but now, Ruth's eyes filled with tears, and 
she stood quite still dreaming of the days that were gone. 
Some one touched her shoulder while her thoughts were far 
away, remembering past Januaty nights, which bad resembled 
this, and were yet so diftetent, 

" Euth, love," whispered a girl, who had unwillingly dia- 
Janguiahed herself by a long hard fit of coughing, " come and 
have some supper. You don't know yet how it hclp^ one through 
the uight." 

" One run — one blow of the fresh air would do me more good," 
taid Buth. 

" Not such a night aa this," replied the other, shivering at the 
very thought 

" And why not such a night as this, Jenny !" ansn-ered Euth, 
" Oh ! at. home I have many a time run up the lane all the way 
to the mill, just to see the ioielea hang on the great wheel, aijd 
when I was onae out, I could hardly find in my hoart to come 
in, even to mother, sitting by Iho fire ; — even to mother," she 
added, in a low, melancholy tene, which had somuthing of in- 
expressible saiincss in it. " Why, Jenny ! " said she, rousing 
herself, but not before her eyes were swimming in tears, " ow:i, 
now, that you never saw those djsrad, h.ateful, tumble-down old 
houses there look half so — *liit~^aJl I call them i almost 
beautiful — aa they do now, with that soft, pure, csquisite cover- 
ing ; and if they arc so improved, think of what trees, and grass, 
and ivy, must be on such a night aa this." 

Jeuny could nol be pei-suadod into admiring the winter's 
night, which to hei come only as a cold and dismal time, when 
her cough was more troublesome, and the pain in lier side 
worse than uauaL But she piit her arm round Euth'a neck, and 
stood by her, glad that the iit^^spprentice, who was not yet 
inured to the hardship of a dressmaker's work-room, should find 
■o much to give her pleasure in such a common occurrence as a 
frosty night 

lliey remained deep in separate trains of thought till Mrs, 
Mason's step was heard, when each returned supperless, hut 
refreched, to iier seat. 
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^H Ths Dres»-Maker's Jpi^rentice at Wori. 5 

^^ 'Buth's place was the coldest and tlie darkest in the room, 
iltbougb Bhe liked it tho best ; ehe had instinctively chosen it 
for the eake of the wall opposite to her, on which was a remnant 
of the beauty of the old drawing-rooni, nhich muet once bava 
been maguificeat, to judge from the faded Kpecimen left. It waa 
divided into pajiels of pale sea-gi'ccn, picked out with white and 
gold ; and on these panda wore paintcd-^wero thrown with the 
careless, ti'imnphatit hand of a maateiv-the most lovely wreaths 
of flowers, promso and luxuriant beyond deacription, and ao real- 
looking, that you could almost fancy you smelt their fragrance 
and heard the south wind go softly rustling in and out among 
the crimson rosea — the branches of purple and white lilac — ■ 
the floating golden-tressed laburnum boughs. Besides these, 
there wore stately white lilies, sacred to the Virgin — hollyhocks, 
fraiinella, monk'a-hood, pansios, primroses ; every flower which 
blooms profusely in chanuing old-fashioned country-gardens waa 
there, depicted among its graceful foliage, but not m the wild 
disorder in which I have enumerated them. At the bottom of 
the panel lay a holly-branch, whose stiff straightnesa was oniB- 
mented by a twining drapery of EngUsh ivy, and misletoe, and 
winter aconite \ while down either side hung peudent garlands 
of spring and autumn flowers ; and, crowning all, came gorgeous 
summer with the ewect musk-iosctj, and the rich-coloured flomra 
of June and July. 

Surely Mounoyer, or whoever the dead-aud-gone artist might 
be, would have been gratified to know the pleasure his handi- 
work, even in its wane, had power to give to tho heavy heart of 
a young girl ; for thcw conjured up visions of other sietcr- 
flowora that grew, and blossomed, and withered away in her 
Mu^home. ~ ~ 

£fTB.~~Mason waa particularly desirous that her workwomen 
should eiert themselves to-nignt, for, on the neit, the annual 
hunt-ball was to take place, It was tho one gaiety ot the town 
siuce the asaize-balb had been discontinued. Ifany were Iha 
dresses she had promised should be sent homo " without fail " the 
next morning ; she had not let one slip through her fingers, for 
fear, if it lUd, it iniehtfall into the hands of the rival dressmaker, 
who bad just eslAblished herself in tho very same fitrcet. 

She determined to administer a gentle stimulant to the 
flagging spirits, and with a httlu preliminary cough to attract 
attention, she began : — 

" I may as well inform you, young ladies, that I have been 
requested this year, as on previous occasions, to allow some of 
my young people to attend in the ani«chambor of the assembjy- 
room yhl&i sandal ribbon, pins, and such httle matters, and to be 
ready to repair any accidental injury to the ladies' dresses. I 
shall fiend four — of tho most diligent." Ehe laid a marked 
«inphasis on the last words, but without much cScci *, i^u.'^ "w^^tt 
too sleepy to care for an; of the pomps and va.mtieH,OT,ia4a*A» 
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for auy of the coniforta of this wotU, eicepting one solo tlung 
— their heds. 

Hra, Mason waa a very worthy woman, but, like many other 
worthy women, she had her foibles ; and onB (very natumJ to her 
calling) w aa to pay an fixtieoie rc^rd to ajipearanceB. Ac- 
cordingly, she had alr^dy selected" iri Eef own mind the foiir 
girls who were moat likely to do credit to the "eatablishiaent;" 
Slid these were secretly dotermineJ upon, although itwas very 
well to promise the reward to the moat diligent. She waa reaLy 
not avF&re of the f^eocss of this oonduct ; being an adopt in 
that species of aophistty with which people persuade themselves 
that what they wish to do is right. 

At iaat there was no resisting the evidence of weariness. 
They were told to go to bed ; but ei'en that welcome command 
was languidly obeyed. Slowly they folded up their work, heavily 
they moved about, nntii at length all waa put away, and thoy 
trooped up tho wide, dark staircase. 

"Oh 1 how shall I get through five years of these terrible 
nights 1 in that close room ! and in that oppressive stillness ! 
Thichlets every sound of the thread be heard as it goes eternally 
bactwarda and forwards," sobbed out Ruth, as she threw herself 
on her bed, without even undressing herself, 

"Nay, Ruth, you know it won't be always a.s it has been to- 
night. Wo often get to bed by ten o'clock, and by and by yoii 
won't roind the closeness of the room. You're worn out to- 
night, or you would not have minded the sound of tho needle ; I 
never hear it. Come, let me unfasten you," said Jenny, 

" What is the use of undressing 1 We must be up again and 
at work in three houM." 

"And in those three hours you may get a great deal of rest, if 
you will but undress yourself and fairly go to oed. Come, love." 

Jenny's advice was not resisted j but before Ruth went to 
Bleep, she said, — 

" Oh ! I wish I was not so cross iind impntient I doa't think 
I used to be." 

" No, I am sure not, Most new girb get impatient at first ; 
but it goes off, and they don't care much for anything ailer 
a while. Poor child ! she s asleep already," said Jenny to herself. 

Sho could not sleep or rest. The tigbtoesa at her aide was 
worse than usual. She almost thought she ought to mention it 
ia her letters home ; but then she remciiibcrod the premium her 
father had stmggled hard to pay, and the large family, younger 
than herself, that Lad to be cai'ed for, and she determined to 
bear on, and tmst that when the wai'ni weather came, both the 

E:iio and the coi^h would go away. She would be prudent about 
arself. 
What was the matter with Ruth 1 Sho waa crying in her 
Bleep as if her heart would break. Such agitated aiiimber could 
be no rest ; so Jenny wakened bcr. 



The Dr^«s- Maker's AprraUkt at Work. T 

"Rutli! EutTi!" 

•^h, Jenny!" BfudButh, Bitting up in bod, nndpiiBblngbick 
tha masses of hair tbat were heating her forehead, " 1 thought 1 
Haw mamma by tbc sido of the bed, coming, as Bhc used to do, to 
see if 1 were asleep and comfortable ; and when I tried to taka 
bold of her, ehe wont away and left me alone — I don't know 
where; eo Btrangel" 

" It was only a drnam ; you Lnow j^ou'd been tallting about 
her to mo, and you're feverish with sitting up late, Go to sleep 
again, and I'll watch, and waken you if you aecm uneasy." 

"But you'll be so tired. Ch, dear ! dear !" Euth was asleep 
again, even while she sighed. 

Morning came, and tiiough theiju^t had been short, the girls 
arose psfreahed, 

"Misa Sutton, Miss Jennings, Tili 53 Booth, and Miss Uilton, 
you will Bee that you aro ready to acconipnuy mo to the shire- 
hall by eight o'clock." 

One or two of tho girls looked astonished, but the majority, 
having antieipatod the aolection, and knowing from oiperienco 
the uneipressed rule by which it wEia made, recoivod it with tlio 
sullen indiUerenco which had become their feeling with regard to 
most events — a deadened Bonss of hfe, consequent upon their 
unnatural mode of existence, their Hcdcntary days, and their 
frequent nights of late watching. 

But to Ruth it waa inexplicable. She had yawned, and 
loitered, and looked off at the bc&utiful panel, and lost herself in 
thoughts of homo, until she fully expected the reprimand which 
at any other time she would havo been sure to receive, and now, 
to her surprise, she was singled out as one of the most diligent 1 

Much as she longed for the delight of seeing the noble shire- 
hall— the boast of tho county— and of catching glimTiscs of tho 
dancers, and hearing the band ; much as sho longoa for some 
variety to the dull, monotonous life she was leading, she could 
not feel happy to accept a privilege, granted, aa she beKSved, in 
ignofSneo-ortllOTeal'statoof th"6~case ; so sTib'startTod Tier com- 
paaions by rising abruptly nnd gcing up to Mi's. Mason, who was 
finishing a dress which ought to have been acnt home two hour^ 
before, — 

" If you pleAse, Mrs, Mason, I was not one of the most 
diligent ; I am afiiud — I believe — I was not diligent at all. I 
was very tired ; and I could not help thinking, ancf when I think, 
I can't attend to my work." She stopped, believing she had 
BuSiciently explained hsr meaning ; hut Mrs. Mason would not 
undeiatand, and did not wish for any further elucidation, 

"Well, my dear, you must learn to think and work, too ; or, il 
you can't do both, you must leave off thinking. Your guardian, 
you know, expects you to make great progress in your business, 
aud I am sure you won't disappoint him." 

But that was not to the point. Ruth etooi aliW u,\i \tia\asS, 
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although Mrs, jjlaaon resumed her employment in h manner 
which any one Hut a " new girl " would have known to be intw- 
llgibla enough, that aliB did not wish for any more coiivoi'satioii 
just then. 

" But as I was not diligent I ought not to go, ma'am. Miss 
WikkI was far more induBtrious than I, aad many of the others." 

"Titesomo sir! !" muttered Mrs. Mason ; "I've half a mind 
to keep her at home for plaguing me go." But, looking up, eho 
was struclc afreah with the remarkable beauty which Ruth pos- 
sessed ; such a credit to the house, with her waving outline ol 
figure, her striking face, with dark eyebrows and dai-k lashes, 
combined with auburn hair and a fair complexion. No ! diligent 
or idle, Ruth Hilton must a^ear to-night. 

" Mias Hilton," said MrBTlftason, with stiff dignity, " I am not 
accustomed (as these young ladies can tell you) to have my 
docisiona questioned. What I eay, I moan ; and I have my 
reasons, oo sit down, U you please, and take core and be ready 
by eight. Not a word more," as she fancied she saw Ruth agaio 
about to speak. 

" Jenriy, you ought to have gone, not me," said Ruth, in no 
low voice to Miss Wood, as she sat down by her. 

" Hush ! Ruth. I could not go if I might, Ijccause of my 
cough. I woidd rjther give it up to you than any one, if it were 
mine to give. And suppose it I3,t!ieti take the pleasure as my 
present, and tell ma every bit about it whcu you come humn 
to-night." 

"Well ! I ehall take it in that way, nod not as if I'd earned it, 
which I haven't. So thank you. You can't think how I shall 
enjoy it now. I did work diligcnily for five minutes iaat night, 
after I heard of it; I wanted to go so much. Eutlcouhl not keep 
it lip. Oh, deal' I and I shall really hear a band I and see the 
inside of thfit beautiful shire-hall 1* 



CH-irTEU 11. 

XrTD GOES TO TriE SlIlKB-llAI.L. 

Ix duo time that evening, Mra. Mason oollocled " her yi'ung 
Indies'' fur an iiia]>octioii ot their appearance before proeccdin;; to 
the sliii'e-hall. Her eager, important, hurried manner of suru- 
monmg them, was not unlike that of a hen clucking her chickens 
together ; and to judge from the close investigation they had to 
undoi:go, it might have boon thought that their part in the 
evening's performance was to be itur more important than that of 
temporary ladiea'-maids. 

"lathat^ourbeat frock. Miss Hilton t" asked Mrs. Mason, iu 
ft half-dissal:s8ed tone, turning Ruth about i for it was only het 
Sunday black silk, and wna somewhat wom and fJiabby. 
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Ruth Goes to Ike Shire-BaU. U 

''Tea, ma'am," answered Italh, quietly. 

"Oh! indeed. Then it will do"' (atill the half salUfied tone). 
■Dress, joitag ladies, you know, in a vei7 secondary conaideration. 
Conduct Jg eveiything. Still, Miss Iltlton, I think you hhouH 
nnt^ and ask your guardiaa to Bend you some mo&ey lor another 
ggwn. I am son^ I did not thlnli: of it belore." 

"I do not think he would send any if I wrote," answered 
Euth, in a low voice. " He was angry when 1 wanted a ehawl, 
when the cold weather set in." 

Mrs. Mason gave her a little push of dismissal, and Ituth roll 
Into the I'anks by ber fiiend, Mi^ Wood. 

"Never mind, Ruthia; you're prettier thnn any of them," 
Baid » merry, good-natured girl, whoso plainness eicluded her 
from any of the envv of rivalry, 

"Yea ; I know I am pretty," said Ruth, sadly ; "hut I am 
sorry I have no better gown, for this la very ehabby. I am 
ashamed of it myself, and I can bco Atri;. Mason is twice as luucli 
ashamed. I wish 1 need not go, I did not know wo should 
have to think about our own di-ess at all, or 1 should not have 
wished to go." 

"Never mind, Ruth," said Jenny, "you've been looked at 
now, tmd Mra. Mason will soon bo too busy to think about you 
and your gown.'* 

"Bid vou hoar Ruth Hiltuu say she knew she was pretty l" 
whiapereu one girl to another, so loudly tliat Ruth caught the 

" I could not help knowing," answered she, simply, " for maiiy 
people have told me so." 

At length these proliminariea were over, and they were walk- 
ing briskly through tho froaty air j the fice motion was so In- 
npb-iting that Ruth almost ijanccd along, and quite fot^ot all 
about sbabby gowns and grumbling guardiaus. The slure-hall 
was even more striking than she had expected. The sides of the 
staircase were painted with figures that showed ghostly in the 
dim light, for only their faces looked out of tho dark, dingy can* 
vas3, with a strange Bied atai'o of ciprcsaion. 

The young milhnera had to arr.uigo their wares on tables iu 
the ante-room, and make all reaiiy bofuro they could venture to 
jiecp into the ball-room, whcro tho muiiiuiau^ were already tuning 
their instruments, and wbcio one or two thar-women (st.raii^o 
contrast ! with their dirty, looso attire, aud their incesaaLit 
chatter, to the grand echoes of tho vaulted room) weru com- 
pleting the dusting of benches and chairs. 

They quitted the place as Ruth and her companions entered. 
They had talked lightly and merrily in the ante-room, but now 
their voices were hushed, awed by the old magnificence of the 
vast apartment. It was so large that objects showed dim at the 
further end, as through a mist. Full-length figures of county 
WOT'Uiies Imng around, in all varieties of coatume, StDia ^\ia 4b.-j» 
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of Ilolliein to tho present time. Tlie lofty roof ivas imlialinct, 
for the lamps wero not fiilly lighted jet ; while through the 
richly-painted Gothio window at one end the moonbeams fell, 
mtmy-tinted, on the floor, and mocked with their vividnesa the 
Bteugglea ot the artificial light to illuminate its little sphere. 

High above Eouuded the musicians, fitfully trying some strain 
of which they were not certain. Then they stopped playing, and 
talked, and their voices sounded gohlin-like in their dark recess, 
where candles were carried about in an uncertain wavering 
mmuter, reminding Buth of the flickering zig-zag motion of the 
will-o'-the-Tfisp. 

Suddenly the room sprang into the fiill blase of light, ond 
Buth felt less impressed with its appearance, and more willhigto 
obey Mrs. Maaon'a shnrp summons to her wandering flock, than 
she had been when it was dim and mysterious. They had pre- 
sently enough to do in rendering offices of assistance to the 
ladies who thronged in, and whoso voices di-owued all the muffled 
Bound of the band Euth had longed so much to hear. Still, if 
one pleamire was less, another was greater than she had antici- 
pated. 

"On condition" of such a number of little observaneea that 
Ruth thought Mrs. Mason would never have ended enumerating 
them, they were allowed during the donees to stand at a side- 
door and watch. And what a beautiful sight it was ! Floating 
awa^ to that bounding music — now lar away, hke garlands of 
faines, now near, and showing as lovely women, with every 
ornament of graceful dress — the &iu of the county danced on, 
little caring whose eyes gazed and were dazzled. Outside oil 
was oold, and colourless, and umforro, — one coating of snow over 
olL Eut inside it was warm, and glowing, and vivid ; flowers 
eoented the air, and wreathed tho head, and rested on the bosom, 
as if it were midsummer. Bright colours flashed on the eye and 
were gone, and succeeded by others as lovely in the rapid move- 
ment of the dance. Smiles dimpled every face, and low tones of 
happiness murmured indistinctly through tlie room in every 
pause of the music. 

Buth did not care to sejjarato figures that formed a joyous 
and brilliant whole; it was enough to gaze, and di-cam of the 
happy smoothness of the lives in which such music, ond such 
profusion of flowers, of jewels, elegance of evety description, and 
beauty of all shapes and hues, wei-e every-day things. She did 
not want to know who the pcoplo were ; although to hear a 
catalogue of names seemed to bo the great delight of most of her 
compauioos. 

la tact, the enumeration rattier disturbed her ; and to avoid 
the shock of too rapid a descent into the commonplace world of 
Miss Smiths and Mi. Thomsons, she returned to her x>ost in the 
antc-Toom. There she stood, thinking or di'CBming, She was 
Htartled back to actual life by a voice close to ber. One oEthe 
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g foung ladies had met with a misforttme. Mer dres^ "C-J 
Bome gosaaoicr nin,tcria1, hod been looped up by nosc^js dfil 
flowers, and one of these had failca ofi*iii the dance, leaving bn' 
gown to trail To repair this, sho had begged bcr partner to 
bring her to tlio room where the assistants ebould nave b«eih'4 
None were there but Eutb, I 

" Shall I leave jou 1'' nskcd the gentleman. " la my absmgf I 
necessary ?" , 

" Oh, no !" replied the lady ; " a few stitches will set bU to | 
rights. Bosides, I dare not enter that room ly myself." So fur 
she spoke sweetly and prettily. But now she nddre.Mcd Ruth. I 
"Make haste — don't keep me an hour!" And her voice became \ 
cold and authoTitativc. 

She was very pretty, with long dark ringlets nnd BparVling 
black eyes. These hod struck Ruth in (ho hasty glance she bad 
taken, before she knelt do<vu to her taak. Sho also saw that the 
gentleman was young and elegant. 

" Oh, that lovely galoppe ! how I long to dance to it ! Will 
it never be done ? AVliat a fi-ightful time you are taking ; and 
I'm dying to return in lime for this ploppe !" 

By way of ehowing a pretty, childlike impatience, she began 
to beat time with her feet to the spirited air the band wa« 
playing. Rtith eould not dam the rent in her dreM with thia 
continual motion, and she looked up to remonstrate. As ehe 
threw her head back for thia purpose, she caught the eye of the 
gentleman who was standing by ; it was so expressive of amuse- 
ment at the airs and graces of hia pretty partncrj that Ruth was 
infected by the feeling, and had to bend her face down to conceal 
the smile that mantled there. Rut not before ho had seen it ; 
and not before his attention had been thereby drawn to cxinsider 
the kneeling figure, tlint, habited in black up to tho throat, with 
the noble head bent down to the occupation in which she was 
eugagod, formed Euch a contrast to the flippant, bright, artificial 

K' 1, who sat to be served with an air aa haughty as a queen on 
r throne, 

"Oh, Mr. Bcllinghara ! I'm osharaed to detain you so lonj 
I had no idea any one could have spent so much time over ft 
little tear. No wonder Jfrs. Mason chai'gea so much for di'eaa* 
making, if her workwomen are so slow." 

It was meant to be witty, but Ur^ EeUinaham looked grave. 
Ho Baw tho scarlet colour of annoyance fluSti to that beautiful 
cheek, which was partially presented to him. He took a candlo 
fvoia tho table, and held it so that Ruth had more light. She 
did not look up to thank him, for she felt ashamed that ho 
should have seen tho smile which she had caught from him. 

" I am sorry I have been so long, ma'am," said she, gently, as 
she finished her work ; " I was afraid it might tear out again if I 
did not do it carefully." Sho rose. 

"I would rother have had it torn than Vvotp m\&^e4 'OnA 
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(Aarmicg galoppe," said the young lady, eliaking out her dresa as 
ft bird BbAkos its plumage. " Shall ne go, ilr. Bellingham t" 
looking up at him. 

He wan Burprieed that eho gave no word or sign of thanks to 
the assiaUnt, He took up a camclia that some one Lad left on 
the table. 

"AOow rac, Miaa Duncoinbe, to give this, in your name, to 
this yoiing lady, aa thanks for her desterous help. 

" Oh, of course ! " said she. 

Ruth received the flower silently, but with a grave, modest 
raotioa of her head. They had gone, and she was once more 
alone. Presently her companions returoed. 

" What was the matter with Misa Buncombe I Did she come 
hero )" asked they. 

" Only her laco dress was torn, and I mended it," answered 
Ruth, q\iioUy. 

" Did Mr. Bellingham come with her I— they say he's going to 
be mamed to her. Did he come, Euth V 

" Yea," said Euth, and relapsed into silence. 

Mr. Bellingham danced on gaily and merrily through the 
night, and flii-ted with Miss Duncombe aa he thought good. But 
he looked often to the side-door whore the milUner's apprentices 
stood ; and once he recognised the tall, slight figure, and the 
rich auburn hair of the girl in bhLck ; and thcu his eye sought 
for the camclia. It was there, snowy white in her bosom. And 
he danced on more gwly than over. 

The cold grey dawn was drearily lighting up the etrecfa 
when Mrs. Mason and her company returned home. The lamps 
were extinguished, yet the shutters of tlic ebopa and dwolling- 
lioi^os were not opened. All sounds had an echo unheard by 
day. One or two houseless beggars sat on doorsteps, and shiver- 
ing, slept with heads bowed on their knees, or resting against 
the cold hard support afforded by the wall. 

Huth felt us if a dream had melted away, and she were once 
more in the actual world. How long it would bo, oven in tiio 
most favourable chance, before she should again enter tho sliiro- 
liall ! or hear a band of music ! or even see again those bright., 
happy pcoplo^as much without any semblance of care or woe as 
it they belonged to another race of beings. Had they over to 
doiiy thcmaclvcs a wish, much less a want 1 LiteroHy and figura- 
tively their lives Buemod to wander through flowery ploasure-patha. 
Here was cold, biting, mid-winter for her, and such as her — for 
those poor beggars almost a season of death ; but to Miss Dun- 
combe and her companiona, a happy, merry time, — when fiowcra 
still bloomed, and fires crackled, and comforts and luxuries were 
piled around them hke fairy gifts. What did they know of tho 
meaning ol the word, so terrific to the poor ) "What was winter 
to them 1 But Ruth fancied that Mr. Belhngham looked aa if he 
oould undei-stand the feelings of those removed from him by 
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« ud slitioa. He had disira up tiw mndom of lii* 
.niage, it is tni^, with a sLiiddor. 
Buth, then, bad been watching Iiim. 

Yet she had no idea that anj assodatiuu luadfl her calflftk 
fvecioua to her. Sho belicred it naa Hi'lelr on account of ita 
exquisite beauty that she t«iuted it so carerully. She told J'unj' 
eveiy particular of its pKsectatioti, with opeo. str^ht-Kv^ing 
eye, and without the deepening of a shade of colour. 

"Wiu it not kind nf himT You can't think how niceljr bo 
did it, jiut when 1 was a little bit mortitied hy her uiij^t-ioiia 

" It was very nice, indeed," replied Jenny, " Such u Iwauliful 
Rower I 1 wish it l)ad some scent" 

* I wish it to t>e exactly aa it is — it is perfect. So piirc t" 
■aid Rtith, almost clasping her treo3Urc as ^he iiki'iil it in water, 
•'\Vlio is Mr. Bellingham 1" 

"He is son to that Ura. Bellingham of the rriorj-, for whou 
we made the grey eatin pelisse," answered Jenny, sleepily. 

"That was before my time," said Ruth, fiiit there w&s no 
answer. Jenny was asleep. 

It was long before Ruth followed her example. Y.ven on a 
winter day, it was clear morning light that fell upon her faoe ta 
she smilM in her sinmber. Jenny would not tvakeji her, but 
watched her face with admiration ; it was bo lovely in il< hap- 

" She is dreaming of last night," thought Jenny. 

It was true she waa ; but one figure flitted mure than all th« 
rest through her visions. He presented flower after flower to 
her in that baseless morning dream, which waa all too quickly 
ended. The night before aho had seen her dead mother in hep 
sleep, and she wakened, weeping. And now ahe dreamed of Mr, 
Itellingham, and smiled. 

And yet, w aB this a roOTe evil i^ani tlian the otherj _ 



The realitfea of lifB^aeempd to cut more Bharjily ugainat ber 
heai-t than usual that morning. The late hours ol the preceding 
nights, and perhaps the excitement of the evening bclbre. had 



indisposed her to tear calmly the nihg and crossea which beiift 
all Mi'3. Mason's young ladies at times. 

For Mrs. Mason, though the first droBBmaker in the county. 
was human a^er all ; and sufl'ercd, like her appri'Titices, fi'uin tliu 
same causes that affected them. This morning she was disposed 
to find fault with everything, and everybody. She seemed to 
liave risen with the determination of putting the world and all 
that it contained (her world, at leasb) to rights before night ; and 
abuses and negligences, which hitd long passed unreproved, or 
winked at, were to-day to bo dragged to light, and aharply 
reprimanded. Nothing lesa than perfection would eatia^ Mr*. 
"'Bou at sLieh times. 
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8he hod her ideas of justice, too ; but the; were not divine^ 
beautiful Eind true ideaa ; they were something more resembling 
K grocer's or tea-dealor's ideaa of equal right. A little over- 
indulgence last night was to be balanced by a good deal of over- 
seventy to-ilay ; aud tliia manner of rectifying previoua errora 
fully Batisfied her conscience. 

Ruth was not inclined foi-, or capable of, much extra eaertionj 
and it would have tasked all her powers to have pleased her 
Bupcrior. The work-room sccracd lUlcd with sharp calla. " Misa 
Hilton ! where have you put the blue Persian ? Whenever 
things are miaMd, I know it has been Mi&a Hilton's evening for 
siding away !" 

"Miss Hilton was going out last nigbt, so I offered to dear 
the work-room for her. I will find it directly, ma'am," answered 
one of the girls. 

" Oh, 1 am weU aware of Miss Hilton's custom of shuiflino off 
her duties upon any one who am be induced to rehcve Lcr," re- 
plied Mrs. MasoQ, 

Ruth reddened, and tears sprang to her eyes ; but she was bo 
conscious of the fiilsity of the accusation, that she rebuked her- 
self for being moved by it, and, raising her head, gave a proud 
look wund, as if in appeal to her companions. 

" Where is the sku-t of Lady Famham's dress ! The flouncoa 
not put on ! I am surprised ! May I ask to whom this work 
was entrusted yesterday 1" inquired Mrs. Mason, filing her eyea 
on Buth. 

" I was to have done it, but I made a mistake, and had to 
undo it. I am very sony." 

" I might have guessed, certaiuly. There b little difflciUty, 
to be sur^ in discovering, when work has been neglected or 
spoilt, into whoso hands it Las fallen." 

Such were the speeches which fell to Kuth's share on this day 
of all days, when' Bhe was least fitted to bear them with equa- 
nimity. 

In the afternoon it was necessaty for Sirs. Mason to go a few 
miles into the country. She left injunctions, and orders, and 
directions, and prohibitions without end ; hut at last she was 
gone, and in the relief of her absence, Buth laid her arms on the 
table, and, burying her head, began to cry aloud, with weak, un- 
cliccked sobs. 

" Don't cry. Miss Hilton," — " Euthie, never mind the old 
dragon," — "How will you bear on for five years, if you don't 
spirit yourself up not to care a straw for what she says I " — were 
some of the modes of comfort and sympathy administered by 
the young work-women. 

Jenny, with a wiser insight into the grievance and its remedy, 
said: 

" Supiwse Ruth goes out iusteaiJ of you. Funny Barton, to do 
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tho crrandfl. The freali «r will do her good ; and yon know yoa 
dislike the cold eiist winds, wliilo Ruth says ehc enjoys frost and 
anow, and all kinds of shivery weather." 

Fannj Barton was a great sleepy-looting gaX, huddling over 
tKc fire. No one so willing as she to relinquish the walk on this 
lilcak afteraoon, when the east wind blew keenly down the street, 
di'ying up the very snow itself. There was no temptation to 
come abro.kd, fur those who were not absolutely obliged to leave 
their warm rooms ; indeed, the dusk hour showed that it waa lli« 
usual tesr-time for the humble inhabitants of that part of tho 
town through which Buth had to pass on hcc shopping ei[>edi- 
tion. As she came to tho high ground just above the river, 
where the street sloped rapidly down to tlie bridge, she saw the 
flat country beyond all covered with snow, making the black 
domeof thocloud-ladcnsky appear yet blacker ; as if the winter's 
night had never fairly gone away, but bad hovered on the edge of 
the world all through the short bleak day, Down by the bridge 
(where there was a Uttle shelving bonk, used as a londing-ptaea 
for any pleasure-boats that could float oa that shallow stream) 
some chddreu were playing, and defying the cold; one of them 
had got a largo washing-tub, and with the use of a broken oar 
kept steering and pushing himself liither and thither in the littb 
creek, much to the admiration of his companion^ who stood 
gravely looking on, immovable in thoir attentive observation of 
the hero, although their faces were blue with cold, and their 
hands crammed deep into their pockets with some faint hope of 
finding warmth there. Perhaps they fuarcd that, if they unpacke<i 
themselves from their lumpy attitudes and began to move about^ 
tho cruel wind would find its way into every cranny of their tat- 
tered dress. They were all hnddled up, and still ; with eyes 
intent on the embryo sailor. At lost, one little man, envious of 
the reputation that his. playfellow was acquiring by his dai'iug, 
called out r 

" I'll set thee a craddy, Tom I Thou dar'n't go over you 
black line in the water, out into the real river." 

Of course the challenge was not to be rEfuBed, and Tom pad- 
dled away towards the dark line, beyond which the river sweiit 
with smooth, steady currenL Butli (a child in years herself) 
stood at the top of tne declivity watching the adventurer, but as 
unconscious of any danger as the group of cluldrcn below. At 
their playfellow's success, they broke through the calm ^vity of 
observation into boisterous marks of applause, clap^img their 
hands, and stamping their impatient little fec^ and shouting 
'' Weil done, Tom ; thou hast done it rarely 1" 

Tom stood in chddish dignity for a moment, dicing bis ad- 
mirers ; then, in an instant, bis washing-tub boat was whirled 
round, and he lost his balance, and fell out ; and both he and bin 
boat were carried away slowly, but surely, by tho strong ftill 
— '~-x which tternidlv moved onwards to the sea. 
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llie chilJi-eu ahriektJ alouj with teri'or ; and Eulh flew doim 
to tho little Lay, and far iiitu its sliiillow waters, before sho full 
hoiv useless aueli aii action was, nnd tliat tlio aoiisiblu plan would 
have been to Bcet for effidcnt help, lluiilly had thia thought 
stmck her, when, louder and sharper thaii the siilleu roar of the 
Btieam that waa ceaselosaly and unrelentingly flowing on, cams 
tho splash of a horae galloping through the waiter in which she 
was standing. Pas-ied her' like lightning — down in the stnmni, 
' BWimniing along with the current — a Mtoopiiig riJcr — an out- 
-strctcbed, grasping arm — a little life redeemed, and a child saved 
to those who loved it ! Rnth stood dizzy and siclt with emotion 
while all this took place ; and whentheridertumed the swimming 
horse, and slowly breasted up tho river to the landing-place, 
she recognised him as the Mr. Bellingham of the night before. 
IIo carried the unconscious child acrosH hia horse ; the body 
liung in HO lifeless a manner that Ruth believed it was dead, aud 
her eyes were suddenly blinded with tears. Sbc waded baclc to 
tlie beach, to the point towards w&ielTMr. Bellingham waa direct- 
ing hia horse. 

" Is he dead ?" aated she, stretching out her arms to receive 
the little fellow ; for she instinctively folt that the jMwition in 
which he hung waa not the raost conducive t« returning con- 
Meiousnesa, if, indeed, it would ever return. 

■' I think not," answereil Mr. Bellingham, as he gave the child 
to her, before springing off bis horse. " la he your brother 1 Do 
you know who he is 1 " 

" Look !" said Ruth, who had sat down upon the ground, the 
better to prop the poor lad, "hia hand twitehea ! he lives! oh, sir, 
he lives ! whose boy is he V (to the people, who came hurrying 
and gathering to the spot at the rumour of an accident). 

" He's old Nelly Brownson's," said they. " Her grandsoiu" 

" We must t^ke him iutoahouse directly," said she. "la his 
home far off J" 

" No, no ; it?B just close by." 

" Ono of you go for a doctor at once," said Mr. Bellingham, 
authoritatively, "and bring him to the old woman's without 
delay. You must not hold him any longer," lie coutiuuod, 
spealdng to Kuth, and remembering her face now for the first 
time ; "your dress is dripping wet already. Here ! you fellow, 
take him up, d'ye see !" 

But tht) child's hand had nervously clenched Ruth'a dress, 
and she would not have him disturbed. She curried her heavy 
bm-den very tenderly towards a mean little cottage indicated by 
the neighbours ; an old crippled woman waa coming out of Uie 
door, shaking all over with agitation. 

"Dear heart I "said she, "he's the last of 'em all, and he's 
gone afore me." 

"Nonsense,'' said 1^. Bellingham, "the boy ia alive, and 
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LBut the old voman waa helpless and hopeless, und ioHistod cn- 

belicvuig that her grandson was dead ; and dead he would havA 
been if it had not been for Kuth. and ona or two of the morp 
sensible neighbours, who, under Mr. BeUiughtun's directiona, 
bostled about, and did all that was necesaary until aniniBtion 
wB« restored. 

" What a confoui^Jed time these people are in fetching tha 
doctor ! " said Mr, Bclliaghara to Ruth, between whom and himself 
a sort of eilent undemt^ding hod sprung up from the circum' 
stance of their having been the only two (liesides mere children) 
who had witnessed the accident, and also the on!j two to whom 
a ccrUin degree of cultivation had given the power of under- 
standing each other's thoughts and evca each other's words. 

" It takes so much to Imock an idea into such stupid people's 
heads. The; ^aoA gaping and asking which doctor they were to 
go for, as if it signified whether it was Brown or Smith, so long 
OS he hod his wita about him. I have no more time to waste 
here, either ; I was on the gallop when I caught sight of the lad ; 
and now ho has fairly sobbed and opened his eyes, I see uo use 
in mj Btajing in thjs stilling atmosphere. May I trouble you 
with one thing ] Will you be so good as to see that the little 
fellow has all that ho wants 1 If you'll allow me, I'll leave you 
my purse," continued he, giving it to Ruth, who was only too 
glad to have this power entrusted to her of procuring one or two 
requisites which ^e had perceived to bo wanted. But she saw 
some gold between the network ; she did not like the cbai'ge of 
Buch riches. 

" I shall not want SO much, really, sir. One sovereign will 
be plenty — more than enough. Slay I take that out, and 1 will 
give you back what is left of it wbea I see you again ? or, pei^ 
haps, I had better send it to you, sir I" 

" I think you had better keep it all at present. Oh, what a 
horrid dirty place this is ! insuflerabla two minutes longer. You 
must not stay here ; youll be poisoned with this abominable 
air. Come towards the door, I beg. Well, if you think one 
sovereign will be enough, I will take my purse ; only, remember 
you apply to me if yon think they want more." 

Thev were standing at the door, where some one was holding 
Mr. Belliugham's horse. Ruth was looking at liini with her 
earnest eyes (Mrs. Mason and her errands quite forgotten in the 
interest of the afternoon's event), her whole thoughts bent upon 
rightly understanding and following out his wishes for the little 
boy's welfare ; and until now this had been the first object in hia 
own tnind. But at this moment the strong perception of Ruth's 
eiceeding beauty came again upon him. lie almost lost the 
BcnsQ of what he was saying, he was so startled into admiration. 
The night before he had not seen her eyes ; and now they looked 
' ' ' ■ ' ■ cently full at him, grave, earnest, and deep, 
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Bat wlien she instinctiTelj' read the change in the expresaion of 
luB CDuntenanca, eho dropped her largo white Toiling lida ; and 
he thought her face was lovelier still 

The irresistible impulse seized him to arraage matters, so that 
ho might Bee her again before long. 

" No !" said he. " I see it would be better that you should 
keep the purse. Mauj things may be wanted for tho lad which 
wo cannot calculate upon now. If I remember rightly, there aro 
three sovereigns and some loose change ; I shall, perhaps, see 
you again in a few days, when, if there be any money left in tho 
purse, you can restore it to me." 

" Oh, yes, sir," said Euth, ahvo to the magnitude of the wants 
to which she might have to administer, and yet rather afraid of 
the reaponsihihty implied in the possession of so much money. 

" Is there any chance of my meeting you ngain in this house !" 
asked he. 

" I hope to come whenever I can, sir ; but I must nm in 
errand-timoa, and I don't know when my turn may bo." 

"Oh" — he did not fully understand this answer — "I should 
like to know how you think the boy is going on, if it is not giving 
you too much trouble ; do you over take walka I" 

" Not for walking's sake, sir." 

" Well," said he, " you go to church, I suppose 1 Mra. Mason 
does not keep you at work on Sundays, I trust J" 

" Oh, no, sir. I go to church regularly," 

" Then, perhaps, you will bo so good aa to tcU me what church 
you go to, and I will meet you there nest Sunday afternoon 1" 

" I go to St Nicholas', sir. I will take care and bring you 
word how the boy is, and what doctor they get ; and I will keep 
an account of the money I spend." 

" Very well, thank you. Remember, I trust to you." 

He meant that he relied on her promise to meet him j but 
Ruth thought that he vnm referriug to tho responsibihty of doing 
the best sEo could for the child. He was going away, when a 
fresh thought struck him, and he turned back into the cottage 
once more, and addressed Buth, wilh a half-smilo on hia coun^ 
nance: 

" It seems rather strange, but we have no one to introduce us ; 
jaj name is Bellingham — yours is '(" 

" Ruth Hilton, sir," she answered, in a low voice, for now that 
(he conversation no longer related to the boy, sho felt shy and 
lesti'ained. 

He held out his hand to uhake hers, mi iuat ss &he gave it to 
him, the old grandmother came tottering up to ask some questdoo. 
The interruption jarred upon h'lii, and made him once more 
keenly alive to the closeness of the air, and the squalor and dirt 
"- which he was surrounded. 

" My good woman," said he to Nelly Brownson, " could yoo 
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^ _, p place a little ueater and deanCT J It is tnori' fit 

for pigs tbau bumui beings. The air in this room is quite oQuv- 
uve, and the dirt and filtli is reaJly disgracc&L" 

~j this time he was ntouutet^ and, bowing to Ruth, he rodo 

D the old womau's wrath broke out 

" Who may you bo, that knows no botler manners than to 
come into a poor woman's house to abuse it )— fit for pigs, in- 
deed ! What d'ye call yon follow 1" 

" He bMr, Belliagham," eaid Ruth, shocked at the old woman's 
apparent ingratitude. " It waa ho that rode into the water to 
save your grandson. He would have been drowned but for Mr. 
Bellingham. I thought once they would both have been swept 
away Sy the current, it was so strong." 

"The river is none so deep, either," the old woman said, 
anxious to diminish as much as possible the obligation she was 
under to one who bod offended her. " Some one else would bavo 
saved him, if this fine young spark had never been here. He's 
an orphan, andflad watchea ove r japbanSf they say, ]'J lathcr 
it had been any one else aa bad picked him out, than ono who 
cornea into a poor body'e bouse only to abi 



e only said it waa not quite a 



" He did not c 
"He came with Uttle Tom; 
dean OB it might b 

" What ! you're taking up the cry, are yout Wait till you 
are an old woman like me, cnpplcd with rheumatiz, and a lad to 
see after like Tom, who is always in mud when he isn't in water ; 
and his food and mine to scrape together (God knows we're often 
abort, and do the best I can), and water to fetch up that eteop 
brow." 

She stopped to cough ; and Suth judiciously changed the 
Bubjeot, ana began to consult the old woman as to the wants of 
her grandson, in which consultation they wcie soon assisted by 
the medical man. 

When Buth had mode one or two aiTangements with a neigh- 
bour, whom she asked to procure the most ncceaaaiy things, and 
had heard from the doctor that all would bo right in a day or 
two, ate began to quake at the I'ecollection of the length of time 
she had .spent at Kelly Brownson's, and to remember, with Bome 
afiright, the strict wutub kept by Mrs. Mobou over her apprentices' 
out-goiugg and iu-comingtf on working-days. She huriicd off to 
the shops, and tried to recall her wandering thoughts to the 
reEpectivo merita of pink and blue as a match to lilac, found she 
had lost her patterns, and went home viith ill-choseu things, and 
in a fit of despair at her own stupidity. 

The tiuth viBu, that the afternoon's adventure filled her mind ; 
only tlie figure ol Tom (who was now aaf& aad likely to do well) 
waa receding into the background, and that of Mr. Bellingham 
becoming more pronjinent lljan it had been. Hia b^^^ ***■ 
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natiira] adion of gallopmg into the water to sstc the child, wa* 
magaified by Buth into the most heroic deed of daring ; hia iii- 
tereat about the boy was tender, tlioughtful benevolence in hoi 
eTes, imd his careless liberahty of money was fine generosity ; 
for she forgot that generosity implies some degree of self-denial. 
Bhe waa gratified, too, by the power of dispensing comfort he hid 
entrusted to her, and was busy with Alnaschar visions of wise 
expenditure, wheu the necessity of opening Mrs. Maaon'a house- 
door summoned her back into actual present life, and the dread 
of an immediate scolding. 

For this time, however, she was spaied ; but spared for such 
a reason that she would have been thankful for some blame ia 
preference to her impunity. During her absence, Jcnpy's diffi- 
culty of breathing had suddenly become worse, and the guls had, 
on their own teaponsibibty, put her to bed, and were standing 
round her in dismay, when Mrs. Mason's return Lome (only a lew 
miuutea before Buth arrived) fluttered them back into the work- 

And now all was confusion and huiry ; a doctor to be sent 
for ; a mind to be unburdened of directions for a dress to a fore- 
woman, who was too ill to imderstand ; scoldings to be scattered 
with no ilhberal hand amongst a group of frightened girls, hardly 
sparing the poor invalid herself for her inopportune illness. In 
the middle of all this turmoil Ruth crept quietly to her place, 
with a heavy saddened heart at the indisposition of the gentle 
fore-woman. She would gladly have iiurRcd Jenny herself, and 
often longed to do it, but she could not be spared. Hands, un- 
dilful in fine and dehcato work, would be well enough qualified 
to tend the sick, until the mother arrived fi'om home. Mean- 
while, extra dihgence waa required in the workroom ; and Buth 
found no opportunity of goin^ to aeo little Tom, or to fulfil the 
plana for making him and his grandmother more comfortable, 
which sho had proposed to herself She regretted her rash 
promise to Mr. Bellingham, of attending to the little boVs wel- 
fare ; all that she could do was done by means ot Mrs. Mason'a 
eervant, through whom she made inquiriea, and sent the neces- 
earyhelp. 

The subject of Jenny's illness was the prominent one in the 
house. Ruth told of her own adventure, to be sure -, but when 
Bha waa at the very crisis of the boy's fall into the river, the 
more fresh and vivid interest of some tidings of Jeimy waa 
brought into the room, and Ruth ceased, almost blaming herself 
for caring for anything besides the question of life or death to ha 
decided la that very house. 

Then a pale, gentle-looking woman waa seen moving softly 
about ; and it was whispered that this was the mother come to 
nurse her child. Everybody liked her, she waa so sweet-looking, 
and gave so little trouble, and seemed so patient, and so thank- 
ful, foe any inquiries about her daughter, whose illnes% it was 



to Jeuny 
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id, aHhougli its severity was miUgated, waa lilcdy to br 
and tedious. While all the feelings and thoughts reUting 
to Jeuny were predominant, Sunday arrived. Mrs. Mason went 
the accuslomcd visit to her father's, muklne Boma little show ol 
apology to Mra, Wood for leaving her and her daughter ; the 
apprentices dispersed to the various friends with whom they 
were in the hahit of spending the day ; and Kuth went to St. 
Nicholaa', witli a sorrowful heart, depressed on account of Jenny, 
and self-i'eproaehful at having rashly uudertoken what aha bad 
been unable to perform. 

Aa she came out of church she was Joined by Mr. BoUingham. 
She had half hoped that he might have toigolten the arrange- 
ment, and yet she wished to reUeve herself of her rOHponsibiUty. 
She knew liis Btep behind her, and the contending feelings made 
her heart beat hard, and Bhe longed to run away. 

"Misa Hilton, I believe," eaiu he, overtaking her, and bowing 
forward, so as to catch a eight of h er rosfc uid. fiice. " How is our 
little sailor going on } well, I trust, from the symptoma the 
other day." 

" I believe, air, he ia quite well now. I am veiy sony, but 
I have not been able to go atid see him. I am so sorry — I could 
not help it. But I have got one or two things through another 
|>erson. I have put them down on this slip of paper ; and heni 
IS your purse, sir, for I am afi-aid I can do nothing more for him. 
We have illneiis it) the house, and it makes us very busy." 

Buth had l>een so much accustomed to blame of late, that she 
ftbnost anticipated aonie remonstrance or reproach now. for not 
having fulhlleil her promise better. She tittle guessed that Mr. 
Bellingham was far more busy trying to devise some excuse for 
meeting her again, during the silence that succeeded her speech, 
than displeased with her for not bringing a more particular 
account of the little boy, in whom he had ceased to feel any 
interenL 

She repeated, after a minute's pauae : 

" I am very sorry I have done bo little, Bir." 

"Oh, yea, I am sure you have doao all you could. It was 
thoughtless in me to add to your engagements." 

" He is displeased with me," thought Ruth, " for what he 



more ; but I caimot tell him all the sorrows and worries that 
have taken up my time," 

"And yet I am tempted to give you another little comraiBsion, 
if it is not taking up too much of your time, and presuming too 
much on your good nature," said he, a bright idea having just 
struck him. "Hrs. Mason lives in Heneage Place, docs not she ? 
My mother's ancestors lived there ; and once, when the house 
B being repaired she took me in to show me the old place. 
a was an old hunting-piece paiuted on a BaneV o\ct ugi ol 
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^^^K the {^limney-piecea ; the figures were portraits of mv- aucestor& 1 
^^^* I have often thought I should liko to purchase it, if it still re- ^ 

' tnninni tlifirn. (Tan vnii ttsuiHrtain this for mfi. and brins' me word ' 
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mained there. Gm you ascertain this for me, and bring me word 
ncit Sunday !" 

" Oh, yos, sir" said Ruth, glad that tMs coracniaaioii was 
completely within her power to execute, and anxious to mate up 
for her previous seeming neglect. " Pll look directly I get home, 
and ask Mrs. Masoa to write and let you know." 

" Thank you," said he, only half Batisfied ; " I think, perhaps, 
however, it might be as well not to trouble Mrs. Atason about it ; 
you see it would compromise nie, and I am not quite determined 
to purchase the picture ; ifyou would ascertain whether the paint- 
ing is there, and tell me, I would take a little time to reject, and 
afterwards I could apply to Mrs. Mason myself." 

" Very well, sir, I will see about it." So they parted. 

Before the ncit Sunday Mj:a. Wood had taken her daughter to 
her distant home, to recruit in that quiet place. Buth wat<:hed 
her down the street irom an upper window, and, sighing deep 
and long, returned to the workroom, whence tho warning voice 
aod gentle wisdom had departed. 



CHAPTER TIL 



Stn. IjELLIKOHAM attended afternoon sei-vice at St. Nicholas 
church the nest Sunday. His thoughts had been faj more occu- 
pied by Buth than hers by him, although his appearance upon the 
scene of her life was moro an event to her than it waa to him. 
Ho was puzzled by tho impression she had produced oa him, 
though ho did not ia general analyse the nature of his feelings, 
but simply enjoyed them with the delight which youth takes Id 
experiencing new and strong emotion. 

He was old cornered to Buth, but young as a man; hardly 
three-and-twonty. The fact of his being an only child had givui 
him, as it does to many, a sort of inequality in those pacts of 
the character which are usually formed by tho number of years 
that a person has hved. 

The uneveancBs of discipline to which only children are sub- 
jected ; the thwarting, resiUtiag trom over^miiety ; the indis- 
creet indulgence, arising &om a love centred all in one object; 
had been exaggerated in his education, probably from the cir- 
cumstance that his mother (his only aurviviag parent) had been 
similarly situated to himself. 

He was already in possession of the comparatively small 
property he inherited from his father. Tlie estate on which 

mother lived was her own ; and her income gave her the 
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means of indulging or oootrolling him, after he hnd giown to 
man's CEtote, as kcr wayward diapositiou and her lovo of power 
prompted her. 

Had he been double-dealing in liis conduct towards her, had 
he condescended to humour her in the least, her passionate lovo 
for him would have induced her to strip herself of all her x>03- 
eesaions to add to hia dlgnitj or happiness. But although he 
felt the warmeat affection for her, the re gnrdl easneaa wliich ahu 
faod taught him (bj example, pcrliapSi more tliJin by precept) of 
t£e feelings of othera, was continuoUy prompting hiin to do 
things that she, for the time being, resented as raortol affronts. Ho 
would mimic the clergyman slic specially esteemed, even to hia 
very face ; be would refuse to visit her schools for months anil 
months ; and, when wearied into going at ta^t, revenge htmeetf 
by puzxliug the children with the most ridiculous questions 
(gravely put) that ho could imagine. 

All these boyish tricks annoyed and irritated her far more 
than the accounts which reached her of more serious misdoings 
at college and in town. Of these grave offences she never Bpole ; 
of the ematicr misdeeds she hardly ever ceased a[>eaking, 

Still, at times, she had great influence over him, and nothing 
delighted her more than to exercise it. The submission of his 
will to hers was sure to bo hberaliy rewarded ; for it gave her 
great happineea to eitort, from his mdifference or his oScction, 
the concessions which she never sought by force of reason, or 
by appeals to principle — concessions which he frequently with- 
held, solely for the soke of asserting his independence of her 
controL 

Sho was aniious for bim to marry Miss Duncombe. He 
cared little or nothing about it— it was time enough to be married 
t«n years honco -, and so he was dawdling through some months 
of bis life — sometimes flirting with the nothing-loth Misa Dun- 
combe, sometimes plaguing, and sometimes delighting hjs mother, 
°1_;H tirn''n *°T'iig mifn tn pbngp. himself— when he first saw 
ttuth Hilton, and a new, passionate, hearty feeling shot through 
hia whole being. He did not know why he was so fascinated by 
her. She was very beautiful, but he had seen othera equally 
beautiful, and with many more cgaeer'tex calculated to set off the 
effect of their charms. 

There was, perhaps, something bewitching in the union of 
tlie grace and loveliness of womanhood with the naXiitii, sim- 
plicity, and innocence of an intelligent child. There waa a Epoll 
in the shyness, which made her avoid and shun all admiring 
approaches to acquaintance. It would be an exquisite delight to 
attract and tame her wildneas, just as he had often allured and 
tamed the timid fawns in his mother's park. 

By no ovcp-bold admiratiou, or rash, passionate word, would 
bo stortle her ; and, surely, in time she might be induced to look 
■ ■ as a friend, if uot (wmething ueai'cr and dearer sUiL 
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Id aocovJance with this determination, Le resisted the strong 
einptation of walking by her aide the whole distance home after 
jhui'ch. Ho only nceiTed the intelligence she hrought respnct- 
ing tho panel with thanks, spoke a few words about the weather, 
bowed, and was gone. Euth believed she should never eee him 
again ; and, in spite of sundry self-upbrai dings for her folly, she 
could not holp feeling as if a shadow were drawn over her ex- 
istence for several days to come, 

Mrs. Mason was a widow, and had to struggle for the sake 
of the ail oi' seven children left dependent on her esettiona j 
thus there was some reason, and greut excuse, for the pinching 
economy which I'egulated her household affairs. 

On Sundaja she choae to conclude that all her apprentices 
had friends who would be glad to see them to dinner, and pve 
Sbi-iu a welcome reception for the remainder of the day, while 
she, and those of her children who were not at school, went to 
Bp&nd the day at her lather's house, several miles out of the 
town. Accordingly, no dinner waa coofeed on Sundays for the 
young work-women; no fires were lighted in any rooms to which 
they had access. On this morning they breakfasted in Mrs, 
Mason's own parlour, after which tiie room was closed against 
them through the day by some understood, though unspoken 
prohibition. 

What becaiao of auch as K\ith, who had no home and no 
Irienda in that large, populous, desolate town 1 She had hitherto 



commissioned the EErvant, who went to market on Saturdays 
for the family, to buy her a bun or biscuit, whereon she made 
her fasting dinner in the deserted workroom, sitting iu her 



walking-dress to keep off the cold, which clung to herii. ^._, ._ 
sbawl and bonnet. Then she would sit at the window, looking 
out on the dreary prospect till her eves were often bUnded by 
tears ; and partly to shake off thoughts and recollections, the 
indulgence in which she felt to be productive of no good, and 

Eartly to have some ideaa to dwell upon during the coming week 
syond those suggested by the constant view of the same room, 
she would carry her Bible, and place herself upon the window- 
Beat on the wide landing, which commanded the street in front 
of the house. From thence she could see the irregular gmndeur 
of the place ; she caught a view of the grey church-tower, rising 
hoary and massive into mid-air ; she saw ono or two figures 
loiter along on the sunny side of tho street, in nl! the enjoyment 
of their fine clothes and Sunday leisure ; and she imagined his- 
tories for them, and tried to picture to herself their homes and 
their daily doings. 

And before long, the bells swung heavily in the church-tower, 
and struck out with musical clang the first summons to after- 
noon church. 

After church waa over, she used to return home to the some 
window-seat, and watch till the winter twilight was over and 
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■\ the stars came out over the black mosses of houses, 
then she would steal down to ask for a candle, aa a com- 
[Wmioa to her in the deserted workroom. Occasionally the ser- 
vsjit would bring her up some t^za ; but of lata Ruth had de- 
clined taking any, as she had discovered she was robbing the 
kind'hearted creature of port o? the small provision left out for 
liur by Airs. SIosou. She sat on, Imogry and cold, trring to read 
her Bible^ and to think the o!d holy thouHhta which had been 
het' child^h meditations n£ her mothoi's knee, until one after 
another the apprentices returned, weary with their day's cnjoj- 
meut and their week's late watcliing ; too weary to make her in 
any way a partaker of their pleasure by entering into details of 
the maimer in which they had spent their day. 

And last of all, Mra, ilasou returned ; and, suminoning her 
"young people" once more into tho jKirlour, ahe read a prayer 
before dismissing them to bed. She always expected to find 
them all in the house when she came home, but asked no ques- 
tions as to their proceedings through the day ; perhaps because 
she dreaded to hear that one or two had occasionally nowhere to 
go to, and that it would ho sometimes necessary to order a 
Sunday's dinner, and leave a lighted fire on that day. 

CFor five months Ruth had been an inmate at Mrs. Mason's ; 
and such had been the regular order of the Sundays. While 
the fore-woman stayed there, it is true, she was ever ready to 
^ve Euth the little variety of hearing of recreations in which 
she was no partaker ; and however tired Jenny might be at 
night, ahe had ever some sympathy to bestow on Ruth for the 
dull length of day she had passed. After her departure, the 
monotonous idleness of the Sunday seemed worse to bear than 
the incessant labour of the work-days ; until the time came when 
it seemed to be a recoguiaed hope in lipr mind, that on Sunday 
aflemooQs she should see Mr. Bellingham, and liear a few wonk 
from him as from a friend who took an interest in her thoughts 
and proceedings during the past week. 

Buth'a mother bad been the daughter of a poor eurate in 
Norfolk, and, early left without parents or homo, she wiis thankful 
to marry a respectable farmer, a E;ood deal older than hci-aelf 
After their marriage, however, eviirytliing seemed to go wrong. 
Mrs. Hilton fell into a delicate state of health, and was unable 
to bestow the ever-watchful attention to domestic affaus so re- 
quisite in a farmer's wife. Her husband had a scries of mis- 
fortunes — of a more important kiod than the death of a whole 
brood of turkeys from getting among the nettles, or the year of 
bad cheeses spoilt by a careless dairymaid — wliich were the con- 
sequences (so the neighbours said) of Mr. Hilton's mistuko in 
marrying a, delicate, fine lady. His crops failed ; his horses died ; 
bis bam took fire : in short, if he had been in any way a remark- 
able character, one might have supposed him to be the object of 
B avenging fate, sn successive were the evils which pur&"i<A\ajfl,', 
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bnt aa ho wsa only a somewhat oommonpince farmer, I bolieTi' 
WQ must tLlidbute his calamities to some wont in his character 
of tHc ODC quality required to set to key-stone to many oicel- 
lenoiea. While his wile lived, all worldly misfortunes seemed aa 
uothing to him i her strong sense and lively faculty of hop« 
upheld him from despair ; her Bympathy was olwaya ready, and 
the invalid's room had au atmosphere of peace and encourage- 
ment, which aflccted all who entcrc<l it. But when Ruth was 
about twelve, one morning in the husy bay-time, Mrs. Hilton was 
left alone for some hours. Tiiia had often happened before, nor 
had she seemed weaker than usual when they had gone forth to 
the field ; but on their return, with merry voices, to fetch the 
dinner prepared for the haymakers, they found an unusual 
silenco brooding over the house ; no low voice called out gently 
to welcome them, and ask after the day's progrew ; and, on en- 
tering the little parlour, which was called Mrs. Hilton's, and was 
sacred to her, they found her lying dead on her accuatoraed sofa. 
Quito calm and peaceful she &yi there had been no struck at 
last ; the struggle was for tho sun'ivors, and one sank under it. 
Her husband did not make much ado at first, — at least, not in 
outward show ; her memory saemed to keep in check all eitemol 
violenoo of grief ; but, day by day, dating from his wife's death, 
his mental powers decreased. He was stdl a hale-looking elderly 
man, and hia bodily health appeared as good as ever : but he sat 
for hours in hia easy-chair, looking into the fire, not moving, nor 
speaking unless when it was absolutely necessary to answer re- 
peated questions. If Ruth, with coaxings and di-ogginga, induced 
him to come out with her, he went with measured steps around 
his fields, his bead bent to the ground with the same aostracted, 
unseeing look ; never smiling — never changing the expression of 
bis face, not even to one of deeper sadness, when anything oc- 
curred which might be supposed to remind him of his dead wife. 
But in this abstraction from all outward things, hia worldly 
afiairs went ever lower down. He paid money away, or received 
it, aa if it had been so much water ; the gold-mines of Potosi 
could not have touched the deep grief of his soul ; but God in 
Hia (nercy knewthe sure balm, and sent the Seautifiil MeMongcr 
to take the weary one honfe." 

After his death, the creditors were the chief people who ap- 
peared to take any interest in the a&airs ; and it seemed strange 
to Ruth to see people, whom she scarcely knew, esamining and 
touching all that she had been accustomed to consider as pre- 
doua and sacred. Her father had made his will at her birtfa. 
With the pride of newly and late-ncquited paternity, he had cou- 
ndered the ofiice of guardian to hia little darling as one which 
would have been an additional honour to tha lorf-lieutenant of 
the county ; but as he had not the pleasure of his lordship's ac- 

auaintancB, ho selected tho person of most consequence amongst 
lOse whom he did know ; not any very ambitious appointment 
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ill those days of comparatiyo prosperity ; but certainly the floa- 
riebinj.' m&ltster of Skelton waa a little Burprised, when, fifteen 
)-oara later, he learnt that bo wba executor to a will bequcnthiDZ 
many vanished hundreds of pounas, and guardian to ayouDggin 
whom he could not remember ever to have seen. 

He was a Bensible, hard-headed msiii of the world \ having a 
veiy fiur proportion of cousoience aa consciences go ; indeed, per- 
hapa more than many people ; for he had some ideas of duty 
extending to the circle Dcyond hia own family ; and did not, aa 
some would have done, decline acting altogether, but speedilj 
summoned the creditors, examined into the accounts, sold up 
the farming-stock, and discharged all the debts ; paid about 80A 
into the Skelton bank for a week, while he inquired for a aitiUr 
tioQ or apprenticeship of some kind for poor heart-broken KuCb f 
]ieur(t of Mrs. Mason's, arranged oil with her in two short con- 
Teisations ; drove over for Ruth in hia gig ; waited while slis 
uid the old serrani [.>ackcd up her clothca, and grew very impt- 
Ueot while she ran, with her eyes streaming with tears, round 
the garden, tearing off in a x>assion of love whole boughs of fa- 
Tourite China and damask roses, late flowering against the casa- 
ment- window of what had been her mother's room. \Vhcn she 
took her seat in the gig, she was Uttle D^ble, even if she had been 
lacliaed, to profit by bor guardian's lectures on economv and 
■elf-reUance ; but ebe was quiet and silent, looking forward with 
longing to the night-time, when, in her bedroom, she might give 
way to all her passionate sorrow at being wrenched from the 
home where she had lived with her parents, in that utter aV 
aenceof any anticipation of change, which ia cither the blessing 
or tlic curse of childhood. But at night there were four other 
girls in her room, and she could not cry before them. She 
watched and waited till one by one dropped off to sleep, and 
then she buried her face in the pillow, and shook with sobbing 
grief; and then she paused to conjure up, with fond luiuriancf^ 
every recollection of the happy days, so little valued in thrir un- 
erentfiU peace while they lasted, so passionately regretted when 
once gone for ever -, to remember every look and word of the 
dear mother, and to moan afresh over the change caused by her 
death; — the first clouding in of Ruth's day of life. It was 
Jenny's sympathy on th's first night, when awakened by Ruth's 
irrepressible agony, that had mode the bond between them. But 
Butn's loving disposition, continually sending forth fibres in search 
of nutriment, foimd no other object for regard among those of 
her daily life to compensate for the want of natural ties. 

Bnt, almost insensibly, Jenny's place in Ruth's heart was filled 
ap ; there was some one who bsteued with tender interest to all 
her little revelations; who questioned her about her early days o( 
happiness, and, in return, spoke of his own childhood — not so 
milifen in reality as Ruth's, but more dazzling, when recounted 
stories of the beautiful cream-coloured AraMan pony, and 
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:ho old pirfurc-gallery iu the houae, and avenues, and terracttf, 
and fouutaius in the garden, lor Ruth to paint, witli all the vivid- 
ness of imagination, as scenery and background for the figure which 
was growing \>j slow degrees most prominent in her thoughts. 

It must not be supposed that this waa efiected all at oncc^ 
though the intermediate stages liave been passed over. On Sun- 
day, Mr. Eellingham only epote to her to receive the information 
about the panel ; cor did he como to St. Nicholas' the next, nor 
yet the following Sunday. But the third he walked bv her aids 
a. little way, and, seeing her annoyance, he left her ; and then she 
wished for him back again, and found the day very di-eary, and 
wondered why a strange, undefined fceling.had made her imagine 
ehe was doing wrong iu walking alongaide of one so kind and 
good as Mr. Bellingham ; it had been very foolish of her to be 
aelf-conacioUB all the time, and if ever he spoke to her again eho 
would not think of what people might sa^, but enjoy the plea- 
sure which bis kind words and evident interest iu her might 
g've. Then she thought it was very hkoly he never would notioo 
ir again, for she knew that she had boeu very rude wit^ her 
short answers ; it was veiy provoking that she bad behaved so 
rudely. She should be sixteen in another month, and she was 
still childish and awkwSntr Thus she lectured herself, after 
parting with Mr. BcUingham ; and the consequence was, that on 
the foUowing Sunday she was ten times as blushing and con- 
acioua, and (Mr. Bellingham thought) ten times more beautiful 
than ever. He suggested, that instead of going straight home 
through High Street, sheshoidd take the round by theLeasowes; 
at first she declined, but then, suddenly wondering and ques- 
tioning herself why she refused a thing which was, as far as 
reason and knowledge {ker knowledge) went, so innocent, and 
which was certainly so tempting and pleasant, ehe agreed to go 
the round; and when she was once in tne meadows that skirted 
the town, she forgot all doubt and awkwardness — nay, almost 
forgot the presence of Mr. Gcllingham — in ber deUght at the new 
tender beauty of an early spring day in February. Among the 
lost year's brown ruins, heaped together by the wind in the 
hedgerows, she found the fresh, green, crinkled leaves and pale 
star-like flowers of the primroses. Hero and there a golden ce- 
landine made brilliant the sides of the Utile brook that (full of 
water in " Fehniatj fill-dyke") bubbled along by the side of the 
path ; the sun was low in the horizon, and once, when they came 
to a higher part of the Leasowes, Ruth burst into an exclaination 
of deUght at the evening glory of mellow light which was in the 
sky behind the purple distance, while the brown Icafiess woods 
ID the foreground derived an almost metalhc lusti'e from thd 
golden mist and haze of sunset It was but three-quarters of a 
mile round by the meadows, but somehow it took them an hour 
to walk it. Buth turned to tliatik Mr. Bellingham lor his kind- 
Deas in taking her home by this beautiful way, but his look of 
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Admiration at ber glowing, animated face, node her audilcnly 
silent ; and, hftrdly wishing him goixl-bye, she quickly entered Iho 
house with a beating, happy, agitated heart. 

" How strange it ia," she thought that evening, " that 1 should 
fbel as if this charming afternoon's walk were, somehow, not 
exactly wrong, but yet us if it were not right. Why can it be 1 
I am not defrauding Mrs. Mason of an v of her time ; that I know 
would he wrong ; I am left to go wucre I like on Sundays. 1 
have been to church, so it can't bo because I have missed doing 
my duty. If 1 had gone this walk with Jenny, I wonder whether 
I should have felt aa I do now. There must be something 
wrong in me, myself, to feel so guilty when I have done nothing 
which is not right ; and yet I can thank Uod for the bagipineaa 
I have had in this charming spring walk, which dear mamma 
□sod to say was a sign when pleasures were innocent and good 
for us." 

She waa not conscious, as yet, that Air. Bellingham'a presence 
had added any charm to the ramble ; and when slie might have 
become aware of thisi as, week after week, Sunday after Sunday, 
loitering ramble after loitering i-amble succeeded each other, sha 
was too much ahaorbed with one set of thoughts to have much 
inclination for self-questioning. 

" Tell me everytiiing, Ruth, as you would to a brother ; let 
me help you, if I con, in your difflculties," he said to her one 
afternoon. And he really did try to understand, and to realis*^ 
how an insignificant and paltry person like Mason the di'es»- 
maker could bo an object of dread, end regarded aa a person 
having authority, by Buth. lie flamed up with indignation 
when, by way of impressing him with Mre. Mason's power and 
consequence, Ruth spoke of some instance of the effects of her 
employer'a displeasure. He declared hia mother should never 
have a gown made again by such a t3nrant — such a Mrs. Brown- 
rigg ; tlut he would prevent all his acquaintances from going to 
miolia cruel dressmaker ; till Ruth was alarmed at the threatened 
consequences of ber one-sided account, and pleaded for Mrs. 
Mason aa earnestly as if a young man's menace of this descrip- 
tion were Lkely to be literally fulfilled. 

" Indeed, sir, I have been very wrong ; if you please, air, don't 
be BO angry. She is often very good to us ; it is only aonietimet 
she goes into a passion ; and we are very provoking, I dare say. 
I know I am for one. I have often to undo my work, and you 
can't think how it spoils anything (particularly silk) to be un 
picked ; and Mrs. Mason has to b^ all the blame. Oh ! I am 
eorry 1 said anything about it. Don't speak to your mother 
about it, pi'ay, eir. Mrs. Mason thinks so much of Mrs. Bel' 
Ungham'a custom." 

"Well, I won't this time" — recollecting that there might be 
wuoe awkwardness in accounting to his mother for the meaim by 
li he had obtained hia veiy correct iaforraatioti aa to wWi 



pBBiied ill Mrs. Maaoii'a workroom -"but if ever abe doea ao 
again, I'll not answer for myself." 

" I n-iU trtke care and not tell again, sir," said liuth, in a, low 

" Nm', Euth, jou aro not going to have secrets from me, are 

Eoul Don't you remember jour promiae to consider me as a 
rotlier ) Go on, telling me everything that happens to you, 
pray ; you cannot think how much interest I take in all your in- 
terests. I con quite fancy that cb arming home at Milnam you 
told me about last Sunday. 1 can almost fancy Mrs. Mason's 
workroom ; and that, surely, is a proof either of the strength of 
my imagination, or of your powers of deaeription." 

Ruth smiled. " It is, indeed, sir. Our workroom must be so 
different to anything you ever saw. I think you must have 
passed through llilham often on your way to Lowford." 

"Then you don't tbiclc it is any stretch of fancy to have so 
dear an idea aa I have of Milham Grange 1 On the left hand of 
the road, is it, Ruth 1" 

"Yes, sir, just over the bridge, and up the hill whore theelm- 
treea meet overhead and make a green shade ; and then comos 
the dear old Grange, that I shall never see again." 

"Never! Nonsense, Ruthie ; it is only six miles off; yoa 
may see it any day. It ia not an hour's ride." 

" Perhaps I may seo it again when I am grown old ; I did nirt 
think exactly what 'never' meant; it is so very long since I 
was there, and I don't see any chance of my going for years and 
years, at any rate." 

" Why, Ruth, you — we may go nest Sunday afternoon, if yoB 
like." 

She looked up at him with a lovely light of pleasure in her 
face at the idea. " How, sir i Can I walk it between afternoon- 
service and tho time Mrs. Mason comes home 1 I would go for 
only one glimpse ; but if I could get into the bouse — oh, sir ! if I 
could just see mamma's room amiiu !" 

He was revolving plans in his head for giving her this [Jea- 
sure, and be had also bis own in view. If they went in any of 
his carriages, the loitering charm of the walk would be lost ; and 
they must, to a certain degree, be encumbered by, and exposed 
to, the notice of servants. 

"Aio you a good walker, RuthT. Do you think you con 
manage sis miles 1 If wo sot off at two o'clock, we shall bo tbera 
bj^ four, without hurrying ; or say half-past four. Then we 
might stay two hours, and ^ou could show me all the old walks 
and old places you love, and we could still come leisurely hoioe. 
Oh, it's all arranged directly!" 

" But do you tljink it would be i-ight, sir 'i It seems as if it 
would be such a great pleasure, that it must be in some 'way 

" Why, you little gooae, what can be wrong in it ?" 
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n the first place, I miss going to ohiirch by aottlun oiit iit 

hm," Eud Ruth, a little gravely. 

"Oulj for once. Surely you don't see wiy hann in uiHaji^ 
churdi for ouoe 1 You wiU go ia tha morning, you kiww." 

"I wonder if Mra. Mason would think it right— if the woutd 
allow it r 

" No, I dare say not But you don't mean to be governed by 
Mrs. Mason's notions of right and wrong. She thought it riglit 
to treat that poor girl Polmor in the way you told me about, 
Von would think that wrong, you know, and eo would every one 
of sense and feeling. Come, lluth, don't- pia your &ith on. any 
one, but judge for yourself. The pleasure is perfectly innocent : 
itls not a selfish pleasure cither, for I shall enjoy it to the full 
aa much as you will, I shall like to aee the jiluces where you 
spent your ctuldhood ; I shall almost lovo them as much as you 
do." He had dropped his voice ; and spoke in low, perGuasive 
tones. Kuth hung down her head, and ulushcd with ciccedinff 
happiness ; but she could not speak, ovcu to ui^go her douhta 
afiresh. Thus it was in a manner settled. 

How dehgh'i'ully happy the plan made her through the 
coming week \ She was too young when her mother <hed to 
hare received any cautions or words of advice respecting ihii 
subject of a woman's life — if, indeed, wise parents ever directly 
speak of what, in its depth and power, cannot he put into wonu 
— which is a brooding spirit with no definite form or shape that 
men should know it, but which is there, and present before wa 
have recognised and realised its existence. Buth . was- iat n e ce irt 
nad pnow-pure. She had heard of falling ia love, but did not 
know the signs and symptoius thereof; nor, indeed, had shs 
troubled her head much about them. Son'ow had lihed up her 
da^ys, to the exclusion of all lighter thoughts than the consider- 
ation of present duties, and the romcmbraccc of the happy time 
which had been. Cut the interval of blank, after tho loss of her 
mother and during her father's life -in-death, bad made her all 
the more ready to value and cling to sympathy — £rat from 
Jenny, and now &om Mr. Bellingham. To see her borne agai% 
and to see it with him ; to show him (secure of his interest) the 
haunts of former times, each with its little tale of the past~ol 
dead-and-gone events !— No coming shadow threw its gloom over 
this week's dream of happiness— a dream which was too bright 
to be spoken about to common and indifTereut GHa. 

CHAPTER IT 

TREADiaa IN PEBILOrS PLACE! 

SpNliiT came, as brilliant as if there were no sorrow, or death of 
puilt, in the world ; a day or two of rain had made the earth 
^eshand brareaa theljJjieheaTeuaabovij. Rullitticivi^tA vis* 
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loo strong a realisation of her hoiias, and looked for an orer- 
Uoudiiig at noon ; but tlia gloi^y endured, end at two o'clock aha 
mas in the Leasowea, with a beating heart full of joj, longing to 
■top the hours, which would pass too quickly through the after- 
noon. 

They sauntered through tho fragrant lanes, as if then- loiter- 
ing would prolong the time and check the fiery-footed steeda 
gnlloping apace towards the close of the happy day. It was past 
live o'clock before they came to the gi'eat miil-wheel, which stood 
in Sabbath idleness, motionless in o, brown mass of shade, and 
Btill wet with yesterday's immersion in the deep ti-ansparcut 
water beneath. They ciambored the little hili, not yet fully 
shaded by the overarching ehas ; and then Ruth checked Mr. 
Belhnghwn, by a slight motion of the hand which lay within his 
&rm, and glanced up into his face to see what that £ice should 
express as it looked on Hilham Orange, now lying still and 
peacefid in its afternoon shadows. It was a house of after- 
thoughts ; building materials were plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood, and every successive owner haa found a necessity for some 
addition or projection, till it was a picturesque masa of irregu- 
larity — of broken light and shadow— which, as a whole, gave a 
fill! and complete idea of a "Home." All its gables and nooks 
were blsnded and held together by the tender green of the 
climbing roses and young creepers. An old couple were hving in 
the house until it Bnould he let, but they dwelt in the back part, 
and never used tho front door ; so tho littlo birds had grown 
tame and familiar, and perched upon the window-sills and porch, 
and on the old stone cistemwhich caught the water from the roof; 

They went silently through the nntrimmed garden, full of the 
iralo-eotonred flowers of spring. A spider had apreiid her w;b 
over the front door. The sight of this conveyed a sense of deso- 
lation to Ruth's heart ; ahe thought it was possible the state- 
entrance had never been used since her father's dead body had 
been borne forth, and, without speaking a word, she turned 
abruptly awi^, and went round the house to another door. Mr. 
BeUingham followed without questioning, littlo understanding 
her feehngs, but full of admiration for the vaiying espreasiou 
oalled out upon her face. 

The old woman had not yet returned from ehureh, or from 
the weekly gossip or neighbourly tea which succeeded. Thn 
husband sat in the kitchen, spelhng the psalms for the day in hli 
Prayer-book, and reading the words out aloud — a habit he had 
acquired from the double sohtude of his life, for he was deaf. 
He did not hear the quiet entrance of tho pair, and they wem 
struck with the eoi-t of ghostly echo which seems to haunt half- 
fiimished and uninhabited houses. The verses he was roadin); 
the following : — 

Why art thou so vexed. O my soul : imd why art thou ao 
disquieted within me 1 
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Rfo put thy trust in God : for I will yet thank nim, which a 
help of my countenance and my God." 

And when he had tiniEhed lie shut the book, aud Mghod with 
the satisfaction of having done his duty. The vorda of buljr 
trust, though, purhaps, they were not fully underetooct, cutimI ■ 
hithful peace dowu ii:to the deptlu of his soui. Aa he looked 
up, be saw the ^oung couple staiiding in the middle of the floon I 
He pu£li6d hia iron-rtmmed spedacles oo to his forehead, and raa» | 
to greet the daughter of hitt old master and crer-honoured miHtre^ 

" God bless thee, kss I Ood bless thee 1 My old cyee are ^aA 
to see thee again." 

Ruth Bprang forward to shake the homj hand stretched 
forward m the action of blessing. She pressed it between both 
of herd, a^ eho rapidly poured out questions. Mr. BeUinghuii 
was not altogether comfortable at sceiug one whom he IumI 
already begun to appropriate as his own, so tenderly familiar ■ 
with a haiil-featuitHl, meunly-drcssed day-labourer. Ue sauntered I 
to the window, and looked out into the gratts-grown farm-yard | 
but he could not help oTcrheartng some of the conversation, 
which seemed to him carried ou too much in the tone of cquaUtf. 
"And who's yon 1" asked the old labourer at last. " la he youp 
sweetheart 1 Your missis's bod, I reckon. He's a spruce young 
chap, any how," 

Mr, llellingham's "blood of all the Ilowarda " rose and tingled 
about his ears, so that he could not bear ilulh's auswer. It 
began by "Hush, Thomas ; prav hush !" bnt bow it went on ba 
did not catch. The idea of his being Mrs. &!asou's sou ! It waa 
really too ridiculous ; hut, like moat things which are " too 
ridiculous," it mode him very angiy. He was hardly him- 
self again when Buth shyly came to the Tiiiudow-rcceas and 
asked nim if be would like to ece the bouse-placc, into which the 
fainWoor entered ; many people thought it veiy pretty, aha 
said, half timidly, for his face had uncouKciously assumed a hard 
and haughty expression, wliich he could not inRtautly soften 
dowu. He followed her, however \ but before he left the kitchen 
he »iw the old man stuiiding, looking at HutVs coiiipamoD with 
a strange, grave air of dissal£=faction. 

They wcut along one or two zig-zag, damx»-smel!ing stoao 
p^sages, and then entered the house-ploGe, or common sitting- 
room for a farmer's family in that part of tho country. The 
front door opened into it, and scvcnd other apartments issued 
out of it^ Budi as the dairy, the state bedroom (which wua half- 
parlour aa well), and a. small room which had been appropriated 
to the late Mrs. Hilton, where she sat, or more frequently lay, 
fOmman d'Tg thi'Ough the open door the comings and goings of 
her household. In those days the house-place hEid been a cheerful 
tOQttt, full of life, with the passing to ai^ fro of husband, child, 
^ ^MiT&nts ; with a great^erry wood-fire eracying aad blaiiqg 

jreveryevening, and hardly Itt out in the very heat of su 
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for with tlie tliick stone walla, and the deep window-seats, and tha 
tlr^>ery of vine-leBvea and ivy, that room, with its flag-floor, seemed 
always to want the sparkle and cheer; warmth of a fire. But now 
the green ahadowa from without seemed to have hecome black in 
the uninhabited desoktion. The oaken ehovel-board, the hesrry 
drssser, and the carved cupboards, were now diiU and damp, 
Tirhich wore fonaorly polished up to the brightne^ of & looking- 
glass, where the iir&-bluEO was for ever glinting ; they only added 
to the oppressive gloom ; the flag-floor was wet with heavy mois- 
ture. Ruth stood gazing int<i the room, seeing nothing of what 
was present. She aiw a vision of former days— an evening in 
the days of her childhood j her father sitting in the "master's 
comer" near the fire, sedately smoking his pipe, while he dreamily 
watched his wife and ehild ; her mother reading to her, as sha 
aat on a httle stool at her feet. It was gone — aU gone into the 
land of shadows -, but for the moment it xecnied so present in the 
old room, that Buth believed her actual life to be tho dream. 
Then, still eilent, she went on into her mothei'*s parlour. Bub 
there, tho bleak look of what had once been full of peace and 
mother's love, struck cold on her heart She uttered a ciT, and 
threw herself down by the sofa, hiding her face in her hands, 
while her frame quivered with her repressed sobs. 

" Deareat Euth, don't give way ho. It can do no good ; it 
caonot bring back the dead," said Mr. BtiUiugbam, distressed at 
vitnessing her diEtreee. 

' I know it cannot," murmured Kuth ; " and that is why I 
cry. I cry because nothing will ever bring them back ogain." 
She Bohbed afresh, but mure gently, for his kind words soothed 
her, and softened, if they could not take away, her sense of 
desolation. 

" Come away ; I cannot have you stay here, full of painfiil 
associations as those rooms must he. Come" — raising her with 
gentle violence — " show me your httle garden you have often told 
mo about. Near the window of this very room, ia it not 1 See 
how well I remember oveiything you tell me." 

Ha led her round through the back part of tho house into the 
pretty old-fashioned garden. There was a sunny border just 
under the windows, and clipped bos and yew-trees by the grass- 
plat, further away from the house ; and she prattled again of her 
childieh adventures and solitary plays. When they turned round 
fliey saw tho old man, who had hobbled out with the help of his 
stick, and was looking at Ihem with the ijame grave. Gad look of 
anxiety. 

Mr, Bellingham spoie rather sharply : 

■* Why does that old man follow us about in that way 1 It is 
excessively impertinent of him, I think." 

" Oh, don't call old Thomas impertinent. He ia so good and 
kind, he is hke a father to me. I remember sitting on hiirliDee 
many and many- a time when I was a child, whiifat he (tld me 
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stories out of the ' Mgrini'a PiogroBa.' He tangbt n» to Buck op 
milk through a etrnw. Mommn woe very futKiDf him, too. |{e 
Bsed to Hit with us alwajs iu tlie evenitigs when pupa naa awajt 
at market, for mamma was ntUier afiiuU of having no man ia tut 
house, and used to bug old Thomaa to stay ; aud he would take 
me on bis knee, aiid listen just as attentively as I did whllo 
mamma read aloud." v^ 

" V^ou don't moan to Baj jou have ant upou that old foUow'a ^ 
knw )" X 

" Oh, yea ! many and many a time." 

Mr. Cclliagham looked gmver than lie had done while witness- 
ing Kuth's passionate emotion in her mother's room. But be 
lost his sense of indignity in admiration of bia companlou as she 
wandered emong the flowers, socking for favourite tnisbes or 
plants, to which some history or rcmcuiLruneo was attached. 
tShe woimd tii and out in natural, graceful, wavy lines betwc«it 
the luiuriuat and overgrown shrubs, which wore fragrant with a 
leafy smell of spring growth ; she went on, careless of watching 
eves, indeed uucotiscioua, for the time, of their ciisteoce. Once 
she stopped to take hold of a spray of jesBamine, and softly kiss 
it ; it 1^ been her mother's favourite ftowcr. 

0!d Thomas was standing by the horee-moun^ and was also 
an observer of all her goings on. But, while Mr. BcUingham's 
feeling was that of passionate admiration mingled with a sclQah 
kind of lovo, the old man gazed with leader anxiety, and his Ops 
moved in words of blessing, — 

" She's a pretty creature, with a glint of her mother about 
her; and she's the same kind lass as ever. Not a bit setup witli 
yon fine manty-maker's shop she's in. I misdoubt that youim 
feUow though, for all she colled him a real gciitlumau, and chcokcil 
me when I asked if he was her swoctheari If hb are not sweet- 
heart's looks, I've forgotten all my young days. Here I they "re 
going, I suppose. Look 1 he woiiU her to go without a word to 
the old man ; but she is none so changed aa that, I reckon." 

Not Both, indeed ! She never perceived tbe dissatisfied ex- 

Ereswon of Mr. Belliogham's countoiiaiice, vitsiblo to the old man's 
sen eye ; but came running up to Thomas to send her love to 
his wife, and to shake him many times by the hand. 

" Tell Mary I'll mako her such a fine gown, as soon 03 ever 1 
set up for myself; it shall be al! in the fashion, big gigot Bleeveei. 
that iihu ehaU not know herself in them ! Mind you tell her that, 
ThoiGits, will you t" 

~ Ay, that I will, lass ; aui I reckon she'll be pleased to hear 
tb.ou hasit not foi'gottcn thy old loeny ways. The Lord bless 
thee — Uio Lord bit up the light of His countenance upon thee." 
Kuth v.as half-way towards the impatieut Mr. Beliiugham 
when her old Mend called her back. Ho longed to give nera 
naming of the danger that he thought sha was in, and yet he did 
"t know how. When she caine up, all he coidd think of to say 
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jna a text ; iadeed, tbo languagn of tlie Bible was the language 
in wbioh he thought, whenever his ideas went beyond piiLcti<»l 
every-daylife into expressions of emotion or feeling. "Mydear, 
remember the devil goeth about aa a roaiing lion, seeking whom 
he may devour ; remember that, Ruth." 

The words fell on her ear, but gave iio definite idea. The 
utmost they suggested was the remembrance of the dread she 
felt aa a child when this verse came into her mind, and how she 
used to imt^ue a' lion's bead with glaring eyes peering out of 
the bushes m a dork shady port of the wood, which, for this 
reason, ebo had always avoided, and evea now could haidly think 
of without a shudder. She never imagined that the giim warning 
related to the handsome young man who awaited her with a coun- 
tenance beaming with love, and tenderly drew her hand within 
hiaaim. 

The old man eighed as ho watched them away. " The Lord 
may help her to guide her eteps aright. lie may. But I'm afeard 
she's treading in perilous places. I'll put my missis up to going 
to the town and getting speech of her, and teUing her a bit of her 
danger. An old motherly woman like our Haiy will set about it 
better nor a stupid fellow like me." 

Tlie poor old labourer prayed long and earnestly that night 
forlluth. He called it "wrestling for her soul ;" and I think that 
hia prayers were heard, for •' God judgeth not aa man judgeth." 

Ruth went on her way, all unconscious of the dark phantoms 
of the future that were gathering around her ; her melancholy 
turned, with the pliancy of childish years, at sixteea not yet lost, 
into ft softened manner which was mfinitely charming. By and 
by she cleared up into sunny happiness. The evening was still 
and full of mellow light, and the new-bom summer was so deli- 
dous that, in common with all young creatures, she shared ita 
influence and was glad. 

They stood together at the top of a steep ascent, " the hill" 
of the bimdrcd. At the summit there was a level space, sixty or 
seventy yards square, of unenclosed and broken ground, over 
which the golden bloom of the gorse cast a rich hue, while its 
delicious ecent perfumed the fresh and nimble air. On one side 
of this common, the ground hloped down to a clear bright pond, 
in which were mirrored the rough eand-cliffs that rose abrupt on 
the opposite bank ; hundreds of martens found a home there, 
and were now wheehng over the transparent water, and dipping 
in their wings in their evening sport. Indeed, all sorts of Dirds 
seemed to haunt the lonely pool ; the water-wagtaila were scat- 
tered around its margin, the linnets perched on the topmost 
aprays of the gorse-bushes, and other hidden warblers sang their 
vespers on the uneven ground beyond. On the far side of the 
green waste, close by the road, and well placed for the require- 
ments of horses or their riders who might be weary with the 
ucent of the hill, there was a public-hoube, which was moreofa 
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n fhoD an inn. It was a long, low building, Hch in dormer 
nindowa on the weather side, which were necesHaty in such an 
exposed situation, and with odd nrojectioiw and uiiluokcd-fuT 
gabica on cvcrj side ; there was a deep porch in front, on wIiom 
Eospitable beuchca a dozen persODR mignt sJt and enjoy tlie balmj 
air. A noble sjcamore grew right before tho houj%, with Bcubt 
alt round it (" such tcnta the jiutriarchs loved") ; and a oouUl-- 
Hcript sign hung from a branch on the Hide next to the road, 
which, being wisel j furnished with an interjiretation, waa found to 
meaa King Charles in the oak. 

Near this comfortable, quiet, uofrequented inn, there WM 
another pond, for household and fami-jard purposea, from which 
tho cattle were drinking, before returning to the fields after they 
had been milked. Their very motiooa were so lazj and slow, tbftt 
they served to fill up the mind with the sensation of dreamy rctit, ' 
BuUi and Mr. Belhughiuu plunged throagh the broken ground to 
regain tho road near tho wayaido inn. Hand'in-hand, now pricked 
by the far-spreading gorae, now ankle-deen in sand ; now pressing 
the soft, thick heath, which should mate so brave an autumn 
show ; and now over wild thyme and other fragrant herbs, they 
made their way, with many a merry luugh. Once on the road, at tlio 
summit, Ruth stood silent, in breathless dehght at the view befors 
her.,, The hill fell suddenly down into thepkin, ezt«adingfora 
dozen mitea or more. There wa.s a clump of dark Scotch fira cloae 
to them, which cut clear against the western sky, and threw back 
the nearest levels into distance. The plain belowthem was richly 
wooded, and was tinted by the youtig tender hues of the earliest 
Bummer, for all the trees of tho wood had donned their leavea 
eicept the cautious ash, which here and there gave a soft, plco- 
eant grejncss to the landscaiie. Far away in the champaign 
were spires, and towers, and stacks of chimneys belonging to somo 
distant hidden fann-hooso, wliich were traced downwards through 
tho golden air by the thin columns of blue smoke sent up from 
the evening fires. The view was bounded by some rising ground 
in deep purple shadow against tho sunset ekj. 

When first they stopped, silent with sighing pleasure, the air 
seemed full of pleasant noises ; distant church-^lls mode harmo- 
nious music with the little singing-birds near ot hand ; nor were 
the lowings of the cattle nor the calls of the form-servants dis- 
oordant, for tho voices seemed to be hushed by the brooding coa- 
aciouanesa of the Sabbath. They stood loitering before the house, 
quietly enjoying the view. The clock in tho little inn struck 
«ight, and it sounded clear and aharp in the stillness. 

" Can it be so late 1" a.sked Ruth. 

" I should not have thought it possible," answered Mr. Bel- 
lingham. " But, never mind, you will be at home long before 
nine. Stay, there ia a shorter road, I know, through the fields ; 

t wait a moment, while I go in and a.sk the exact way." He 

pped Ruth'a arm, and went into the public-house. 
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A gig hid been slowly toiling np the sandy hill behind, no- 
pcrccLi-cd by tho young couple, and now it reached the table-land, 
and was close upon them aa they separated. Ruth turned round, 
when the sound of the hoise's footsteps come distinctly OS he 
reached the level. She faced Mrs. Mason 1 

They were not ten — no, not five yaiila apart. At the name 
moment they recognised each other, and, what was worse, Mrs. 
Mason liiid clearly seen, with her shaixi, ncodlo-like eyes, tho atti- 
tude in which Both had stood with the young man who hadjuat 
quitted her. Euth'a hand hud been lying in Mb arm, and fondly 
hold there by Lis other hand. 

Mrs. Mason was cai-elcss about the circumstances of teraptar 
tion into which the girls intrusted to her as apprentices were 
thrown, but scvcrclyintolcraiit if their conduct was in anydcgi'oa 
iufiuenoed by the force of these temptations. She called this in- 
tolerance "keeping np the character of her establishment." It 
would have been a better and more Chmtian thing if she had 
kept up the character of her girls by tender vigilance and materiml 

This evening, too, she was in an irritated state of temper. 
Her brother had undertaken to drive her round by Henbuiy, in 
order to give her the unpleaisaiit information of tho misbehaviour 
of her eldest son, who was an assistant in a draper's shop in a 
neighbouring town. She was full of indignation o^nsf Vant 
of steadiness, thoti^h not wiUing to direct her udignation 
against the right object — her ne'er-do-well darling. While she 
was thus charged nith anger (for her bi-other justly defended her 
son's master and companions fi-om her attacks), she saw Ruth 
standing with a lover, far away from home, &t such a timo in the 
evening, and she boiled over with interapcinte displeasure. 

" Come here directly, Misa Hilton," alio exclaimed, sharply. 
Then, dropping her voice to low, bitter tones of concentrated 
wrath, she said to tho trembling, guilty Buth : 

" Don't attempt to show your face at my house again after 
this conduct. I saw you, and your spark too. I'll have no slura 
on the character of my apprentices. Don't say a word. I saw 
eiiougli. I shall write and tell your guMdian to-morrow." 

The horse started away, for he was impatient to be off, and 
Ruth was left standing there, stony, sick, and pale, aa if the 
lightning had torn up the ground beneath her feet. She could 
not go on standing, she was so sick and faint ; she staggered 
back to the broken sand-bank, and sank down, and covered her 
&oe with her hands. 

" My dearest Ruth ! are you ill ) SiHMifc, darling ! My love, 
my love, do sneak to me ! " 

What tender words after such harsh ones ! They loosened 
the fountain of Ruth's tears, and she cried bitterly. 

" Oh ! didyou see her— did you hear what she s^d ?" 

" She I Who, my duling i Don't sob no Ruth ; t«ll me 
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A it is. Who has been near yoo T— who has been siwJiiiig ti. 
a to taaka you aj no 1" 

" Oh, Mrs. Klnsoo." And thoro was n fresh butat of soirtiw. 

" Yoii rtiin't nay Hft ! nra jou mre I 1 wm not away five 
ttirmtes." 

" Oil, yes, sir, rni c)uito siii-c. Slie waa no nngry ; shi» said I 
must never show my face there agiuu. Oh, dear ! what ahull 
Idol" 

It Geemed to the poor child aa if lira. Uasou'a words worn 
Irrevocahlc and that, being so, oho was shut out from every 
house. She saw ho'^ much abe had done that woa deserving of 
blame, now when it was too l;ito to undo it. Slio knew with 
what severity and taunts Mi«. Mason hud often treated her for 
involuntary ftulin^a, of which Bhe had bcca quite unconscious ; 
Bttd now ahe had really done wi'oiig, and shrank with terror 
&om the consequences. Her cye.s were so blinded by the fast- 
£illiDg tears, she did not see (nor, bad she soon, would ahe have 
been able to interpret) the change in Mr. BelUngfatun's oounte- 
cancc, as ho siood uleiitly watching her. IIo was silent so long, 
that even iu her son'ow she begiui to wonder that ho did not 
speal^ auid to wish to hear his soothing words once more. 

"It is very unfoi'tnnatc," he began, at last; and then ho 
stopped ; then he began again : " It is very unfortunate ; for, 
you BOO, t did not lite to name it to you befoi-e, but, I beUeve — 
I have business, in fact, which obliges mo 1« go to town to- 
morrow — to London, I mean ; and I don't know when I shall be 
able to I'l^tum," 

" To London ! " eried Buth ; " are you going away T Oh, Mr. 
Eellingham !" She wept afresh, giving herself up lo the desolate 
feeling of sorrow, which absorbed all the terror she bad be'ii ex- 
periencing at the idea of MiB. Mason's anger. It seemed to hti' 
at this moment as though she could have borne cven'thing but 
bis departure ; but sko did not speak a^n ; and aRer two oi 
three minutes bad elapsed, he spoke — not in his natural careless 
voice, but in a. sort of conatroiiicd, agitated tone. 

" I can hardly bear the idea of leaving you, my own Buth, In 
such distress, too ; for where you con go I do not know at aU. 
From all you have told me of Mra Mason, I don't thick she L°i 
likely to mitigate her severity iu your case." 

No answer, but tears quietly, incessantly? flowing. Mrs. 
Mason's displeasure seemed a disUnt thing ; his going away was 
tLe present distress. He went ou : 

" Ruth, would you go with me to London ) My darhn^, I 
cannot leave jou here without a home ; the thought of leaving 

Eou at all is pain enough, but in these circurnstances — so friend- 
iss, so homeless — it is impossible. You must come with me, 
' — e, and trust to me." 

Still she did not speak. Remember how young, and innocent^ 
' motherless she was ! ■ It eeomed to her as if it wuuld b* ' 
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hsppioess enough to be with him ; and as for the future, he 
would arrange and decide Tor that. The future In; wrapped in a 
golden mist, which she did not care to penetrate ; but if be, her 
«uii, WEis out of sight, and gone, the golden mi.st became dark 
lienvy gloom, through which no hope coulil eoiae. He took 
her baud, 

" Will you not conne with me ? Do yon not love me enough 
to trust me ? Oh, Ruth (reproachfully), oan you not trust mc \" 

Sho had stopped crying, but waa sobbing sadly. 

" I cannot bear this, love. Your sorrow ia abaolute pain to 
me I but it b worse to feel how indifferent you are — how little 
70U care about out aeparation." 

Ho dropped her Imnd. She burst into a fresh fit of eijing. 

" I may nave to join my mother ia Paris ; I don't know when 
I shall see you again. Oh, Ruth ! " said he, Tehemently, " do you 
love me at ail I" 

She said something in & very low voice ; he could not hear it, 
though he bent down his head — but he took her hand again. 

" What waa it you said, love ) Was it not that yon did 
lova me 1 Hy darhng, you do ! I can tell it by the trembling of 
this little baud ; theu you will not sufl'er me to go away atone 
and unhappy, moat au^ous about you 1 There is no other 
course open to you ; my poor girl has no frieada to receive her. 
1 will go home directly, and return in an hour with a carriage. 
You make me too happy by your silence, Eutb." 

" Oh, what can I do ! exclaimed Euth. " Mr. Bellingham, 
you should help me, and instead of that you only bewilder me." 

" How, my dearest Ruth ? Bewilder you ! It aeema so clear 
to me. Look at the case fairly ! Here you are, an orphan, with 
only one person to love you, poor child ! — thrown o^ for no fault 
of yours, By the only creature on whom you have a claim, that 
creature a tyrannical, inflexible woman ; what is more natural 
(and, being natural, more right) than that you should throw your- 
self upon the care of the one who loves you dearly — who would 
go through fire and water for you— who would shelter you from 
nil harm ! Unless, indeed, as I siuipect, you do not cam for him. 
If s<^ Buth, if you do not care for me, we had better part — I 
will leave you at once; it will be better for mo to go, if you do not 
care for me." 

He said this very sadly (it seemed so to Ruth, at least), and 
made as though he would have drawn hb hand from here, but 
LOW she held it with soft force. 

" Don't leave me, please, sir. It is very truo I have no friend 
but you. Don't leave me, please. But, oh I do tell me what I 
must do I" 

" Will you do it if I tell you 1 If you will trust me, I will do 
my vety best for you. I will give you my best advice. You 
nee your position ; Mi's. Mason writes and gives her own eiagge- 
rated account to jour guardian ; he is bound by no great love to 
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^^^HLfromwfaat I have heard jou say, &ndthrnws 7011 olTi I, who 
^^nn@it be able to befrieud. yaa — through tny mother, perhaps — I, 
who coold at least ooinfort tou u little (could not I, Kuth '), am 
away, far away, for an indefinite time ; that is ^itiir i>OBitiim at 
pivfient. Ni>w, what I advise ia this. Come with me into thia 
little inn ; I will cirder tea for jou — (1 am sure yoii require It 
eadly}— and I will leave you there, and go home for llie carriage. 
1 will return in an hour at the latest Then we are together, 
come what may : that ia enough for me ; ia it not for you, Ruth I 
Say, yes — say it ever so low, but give me the deUght of bearing 
it. Ruth, say yes." 

Low and soft, with much hesilation, came the "Yes;" the 
fktal word of which ahe so little imagineil the iii&Dit« oonae- 
qucnces. Tlie thought of being with htm was all and everything. 

" How you tremble, my darhng I Vou are cold, love I Como 
into the house, and I'U order tea directly, and be off." 

She rose, and, leaning on his arm, went into the house. Khe 
was shaking and dizzy with the agitation of the laat hour. lie 
spoke to Ino civil farmer-landlord, who conducted them into a 
neat parlour, with windows opening into the garden at the batlt 
of the house. They had admitted much of the evening's frag- 
rance through their open casement^ before tbey wera baatiiy 
closed by the attentive hoet. 

" Tea, directly, for this lady I " The landlord vanished. 

" Dearest Euth, I must go ; there is not an instant to be lost. 
PromLse me to take some tea, for you are shivering all over, and 
deadly pale with the fright that abominable woman has given 
you. I must go ; I shall be back in half-on-hour — and then no 
more partings, durhng." 

He (dsaed her pole cold face, and went away. The room 
whirled round before Ruth j it was a dream^a strange, varying, 
shifting dream — with the old homo of her childhood for one 
scene, with the terror of Mrs. Mason's mieipectpd appearance for 
another ; and then, strangest, dizziest, happiest of all, there waa 
the consciouauess of his love, who was all tlte world to her ; and 
the remembrance of the tender words, which still kept up their 
low soft echo in her heart. 

Her head ached so much that she could liardly see ; even the 
duaky twihght was a dazzling glare to her poor eyes ; and when 
the daughter of the house brought in the sharp light of the 
candles, preparatory for tea, Buth hid her face in the sofa pillowfi 
with a low esclamation of pain. 

" Does your head ache, miss T' asked the girl, in a gentle, 

rapathiaing voice. " Let me make you some tea, miss, it will 
you good. Many's the time poor motber'a headaches were 
cured by good strong tea." 

Ruth raumuired acquiescence ; the young girl {about Ruth's 

own age, but who was the mistress of the little eatablishment, 

igtohermother's death) made tea, and brought Ruth a cup to 
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the Bofa where slielay. Ruth waa faveriBli anJtliiraty, and eagerly 
drank it of^ although she could not touch tbe breu^ and butter 
tvhich the girl offered her Sha felt hotter and Iresher, though 
she waa atill faint and weak. 

" Thank you," said Ruth. " Don't lot me keep you, perhaps 
you are busy. You have beeu very kind, and the tea has done 
rue a great deol of good." 

The gii'l left the room. Euth became as hot as she had pre- 
viously been cold, and 'weut and opened the wiudow, aud leant 
out into the atill, awect, evening air. The buah of aweetbricr 
underneath the window scented the place, and the delicious 
fragrance reminded her of her old home. I think scents affect 
and quicken the memoiy mora than either dghta or sounds ; for 
Ruth had inatautly beforo her eyes the little garden beneath the 
window of her inother'a room, with the old man leaning on hiw 
stick watching her, just as he had done not three houra before 
on that very afternoon. 

"Dear old Thomas ! be and Mary would take me in, I think j 
they would love me all the more if I were cast ofi*. And Mi-. 
Bellingham would, perhaps, not be so veiy long away ; and he 
would know where to find me if I stayed at Mi 111 am Grange. Oh, 
would it not be better to go to them 1 I wonder if he would he 
very sorry ! I could not bear to make him aorry, so kind as Iw 
has been to me ; hut I do beUeve it would bo better to go to 
them, and ask their advice, at any rate. He would follow me 
there ; and I could talk over what I bad better do, with the 
three best ftienda I have in the world — the only frienda I have." 

She put on her bonnet, and opened the parlour-door ; but 
then she saw the square figure of the landlord standing at the 
open house-door, smoking hia evening pipe, and looming large 
and distinct against tbe dark air a:id landscaxw beyond. Ruth 
remembered the cup of tea that she had drunk ; it must be paid 
for, and she had no money with her. She feared that he would 
not let her quit the house without paying. She thought that she 
would leave a note for Mr. Bellingham, saying where ahe was 
gone, and how she had left the house in debt, for (liko a child) all 
dilemmas apx>eared of equal magnitude to her; and the difficulty 
of passing the landlord while he stood there, and of giving tiim 
an explanation of the circumstances (as far as such explanation 
was due to him), appeared insuperable, and as awkward and 
fi-Bught with inconvenience as far more serious situations. She kept 
peeping out of her room, after she had written ber little pencil- 
note, to see if the outer door was still obstructed. There be 
fitood, motionless, enjoying hia pipe, and looking out into the 
darkness which gathered thick with the comin" nigbt. The 
fumea of tbe tobacco were carried by the air into the Eouse, and 
brought back Ruth'a sick headache. Her energy left her; she 
became stupid and languid, and incapable of spirited exertion ; 
she modified her plan of action, to the detcraiijiation of asking 




«r. r— —p """ to take her to Milham Gi'ango. to tho care of h« 
bumble frieiids, instead of to Loudou. Ami tho thought, in her 
BimpUdty, that he would inatautly conscat when be bad hewd 

She started op. A cnrriage dashcil up to the door. She 
hushed her beating heart, and tried to stop Uor throbbing head, 
to listen. She beard hiin sixjaking to llio landlord, though aho 
could not diatiDguiah what bo said -. beard the jinding of money, 
and in another moment he was in the room, and naa taken hor 
■am to lead bcr to the carriage. 

" Oh, sir, I want you to tSto nie to Milham Grange," said ahe, 
holding baek ; " old Thomas would give lac a home.' 

"Well, dearest, we'll talk of all that in the carriage; I nm 
sure you will listen to reason. Nay, if you will go to Milham. 
you must go in the carriage," eaid he, hurriedly. She waa little 
accustom(3 to oppose tbo wishes of any one ;; obedient and 
docile by naturcl and uiiBuspicioua and innocent of any harmful 
consequeccea. 'she entered the carriage, and drove towaiils 
London. 



June of 18 — had been glorioua and sunny, and full of 
bwcrs; but July came in with pouring rain, and it waa a gloomy 
time for travellers and for weather-bound tourists, who lounged 
away tbo days in touching up sketches, dressing flies, and reaiung 
over again, for tlie twentieth time, the few volumes they ha« 
brought with them. A number of the "Times," five days old, 
had been in constant demand in all the sitting-rooms of a certain 
inn in a little movintain village of North Wales, through a long 
July morning. The valleys around were filled with thick, cold 
mist, which had crept np tho bill-sides till tho hamlet itself was 
folded in its white, dense curtain, and from the inn-windows 
□ottiing waa seen of the beautiful scenery around. Tbo tourists 
■who thronged the rooms might aa well have been " wi' their dear 
little baimies at hame ;" ana so some of them sceraed to thii^, 
ae they stood, with their faces flattened against tho window- 
panes, looking abroad in search of an event to fill up the dreary 
time. How many dinners were hastened that day, by way of 
getting through the morning, let tho poor Welsh kitchen-maid 
say 1 The very village children kept iu-doora ; or if one or two 
more adventurous stole out into the land of temptation and 
puddles, they were soon clutched back by angry and busy mothers. 
It was only four o'clock, but most of the inmates of tho inn 
it must be between six and aeven, the morning had 
o long — so many hours bad passed since dinner — when 
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a Welali car, drawn by two horses, rattled briaklj up to tho door. 
Every window of the ark vaa crowded with faces at the sound ; 
the Jeatheru curtains were undrawn to tlieir curious cjea, and 
out sprang a gentleman, who carefully assisted a well-cloaked-up 
lady iuto the little inn, despite tiia liindlady's axsur^iices of not 
having a room to spare. 

The gentleman (it was Mr. Bellingham) paid no attention to 
the speeches of the hostess, but quietly superintended the uu- 
packing of the carriage, and paid the postihon ; then turning 
round, with his face to the light, be spoke to the landlady, whose 
voice had been rising during the laat fiTe minutes, — 

"Nay, Jenny, you're strangely altered, if you can turn out aa 
old friend on such an evening as this. If I remember right, Fen 
trS Voelas is twenty miles across the bleakest mountain-raad I 

"Indeed, sir, and I did not know you -, Mr. Bellingham, I 
believe. Indeed, sir, Pen tr6 Voelas is not above eighteen miles 
— we only charge for eighteen ; it may not be much above seven- 
teen, — and we're quite full, indeed, more'a the pitv." 

" Well, but, Jenny, to oblige me, an old friend, you can find 
lodgings out for aomo of your people — that house across, for 
instance." 

" Indeed, sir, and it's at liberty ; perhaps you would not mind 
lodging there yourself. I could get you the best rooms, and send 
over a trifle or so of furniture, if they wem't as you'd wish them 

"No, Jenny, here I stay. Tou'U not induce me to venture 
over into those rooms, wjuise-difi -t Icnow of old. Gan't you 
persuade some one whtf^ not an old friend to movo across ? 
Say, if yon like, that I had written beforehand to bespeak the 
rooms. Oh, I know you can manage it, — I know your good- 
natured ways." 

"Indeei^ sir! Well, I'll see, if you and the lady will just 
step into the back-parlour, ar — tlwre's no one there just cow ; 
the ittdy is keeping her bed to-day for a cold, and the gentleman 
is having a i-ubber at whist in number three. I'll see what I 
can do." 

" Thank you — thank j-ou ! Is there a fire T if not, one must 
be lighted. Come, Ruthie, come !" 

He led the way into a largo bow-windowed room, which 
looked gloomy enough that afternoon, but which I have seen 
bright and buoyant with youth and hope within, and sunny 
lights creeping down the purple mountain slope, and stealing 
over the green, soft meadows, tdl they reached the little garden, 
full of roses and lavender-bushes, lying close under the window. 
I have seen — but I shall see no more. 

"I did not know you had been here before," said Ruth, as 
Mr, Bellingham helped her off with her cloak. 

" Oh, yes ; three years ago I was here on a rivalling party. 



Ife were bere above two months, attracted bf Jennr'a kind heart 
uid oddities, but drivea awav liiiBlIy fa? the insafferable dirL 
However, for a week or t»-o it "won't much signify." 

" But can ehe take us in I I thought I heard her oiying hci 
house was ML" 

" Oh, yea, 1 dara saj it is ; but I shall pay her well She mn 
easily make eicoses to some poor devil, and send him over to tha 
other side ; and for a day or tvo, so that we have shelter, it 
does not much signify." 

" Could not we go to the house on the other eide 1" 

"And have our meals carried acroee to U9 in a halT-wai'm 
state, to say nothing of haring no one to scold for bad cooking 1 
You don't know these out-of-the-way Welsh inns yet, Ruthie." 

" No, I only thought it seemed rather unfair," said Ruth, 
gently ; but she did not end her sentence, for Mr, Bellingham 
formed bis lips into a whistle, and walked to the window to survey 
the rain. 

The remembrance of hia former good payment prompted 
many httle ties of which }lrs. Morgan was cujtty that afternoon, 
before she succeeded in turning out a gentleman and lady, who 
were only [)lanning to remain till the ensuing Saturday at the 
outside, so, if they did fiilG.1 their threat, and leave on the ncit 
day, she would be no very great loser. 

These household arrangements complete, she eolnced herself 
with tea in her own little parlour, and shrewdly reviewed tho 
circumstances of Mr. Bellingham's arrival. 

"Indeed! and she's not his wife," thought Jenny, "tbat'a 
dear as daj-. His wife would have brought her maid, and given 
herself twice as many wra about the sttting-rooms ; while this 
poor miss never spoke, but kept as still as a mouse. Indeed, 
and young men will be young men ; Emd as long as their fathers 
and mothers shut their eyes, it's none of my business to go about 
asking qucstioos." 

In this manner they settled down to a week's enjoyment of 
that Alpine country. It was moat true enjoyment to Euth. It 
waa opening a new eeuBe ; vast ideas of beauty and grandour 
filled her mind at the hight of the mountains, now first hcheld in 
full majesty. She was almost overpowered by the vague ainl 
Bolenm delight ; but by and by her love for them equaUed her 
awe, and in the night-time she would softly rise, and steal to the 
window to see the white moonlight, which gave a new aspect to 
the everlasting hillu that girdle the mountain village. 

Their brealdast-hour was late, in accordance with Mr. Bel- 
linghato's tastes and habits ; faut Ruth was up betimes, and out 
and away, brushing the dewdrops from the short crisp grass ; the 
lark sung high above her heail^ and she knew not if ^e moved 
or stood still, for the grandeur of this beautiful earth absorbed 
all idea of separate and individual existeoce. Evsq rais was a 
— ' e to ber. She sat in the window-teat of their ^wVws 
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(she vonld have ^ne ont gkdly, bub that such a j 
annoyed Mr. £elliuglia.m, wbo usually at auch times lounge . 
ftway the lietleaa hours on a sofa, and relieved hicaaeif 1^ abusing 
the weatherj ; she eilw the swift-S^eting showers como athwart 
the sunlight like a rush of silver arrows ; she watched the purple 
darkness on the heathery mountain-sida, and then the pale 
golden ,^leani which succeeded. There vma no change or altera- 
tion of nature that had not its own peculiar beauty in the eyes 
of Ruth; but if she had complained of the changeable climate, 
&he would have pleased Mr. £ellingham more : her admiratioa 
and her content made him angry, until her pretty motions and 
loving eyes soothed down his impatience. 

" Kcally, Euth," ho esclaimed one day, when they had been 
imprisoned by rain a whole morning, " one would think you had 
never eecn a shower of rain before ; it quite wearies mu to Bcc 
yon sitting there watching this detestable weather with such a 
pl&cid countenance ; and for the last two hours you have said 
nothing more amusing or interesting than — ' Oh, how beautiful !' 
or, ' There's another doud coming across Moel Wynn.' " 

Huth left her seat very gently, and took up ha- work. Site 
wi^ed she had tho gift of being amusing ; it must be dull for a 
man accustomed to all kinds cd active employments to be shut 
up in the house. She was recalled from, her absolute aelf-forset- 
fulness. What could she say to interest Mr. Bellingham 1 While 
sho thought, he spoke again : 

" I remember when we were reading hoi o three years ago, we 
had a week of just such weather as this ; but Howard and John- 
son were capital whist-players, and Wilbraham not bad, ao wo 
got through the days famoualy. Can you play icartS, Ruth, or 
picquet i" 

" No, I have sometimes played at beggar-my-neighbouT," an- 
swered Ruth, humbly, regretting her own deficiencies. 

He murmured impatiently, and there was silence for another 
hnK-hour. Then he sprang up, and rang the bell violently, 
" Ask Mrs. Morgan for a pack of cards. Ruthie, I'll teach you 
icarti," said he. 

But Buth was stupid, not EO good as a dummy, he aaid ; and 
it was no fun betting against himself. Ho the cai'ds wera Sung 
across the table — on the floor — anywhere. Ruth picked them 
up. As sho rose, she sighed a httle with the depression of spirits 
consequent upon her own want of power to amuao and occupy 
bim she loved. 

"You're pale, love!" said he, half repentingof his anger at 
her blunders over tho cartls. " Go out before dinner ; you know 

KU don't mind this curt^ed weather; and see that you cunie 
me full of adventures to relate. Come, little blodLhead i give 
me a kiss, and begone." 

She left the room with a fceUng of relict ; for if he were dull 
without hor, she should not feel respoimibb, and unhappy at bur 
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D stupidity. Tie open air, that kind of aooUiing lialra wliicb 

jdieied bcr. The raia bad ceased, though cveiy leaf and Slade 
was loaded with tremblicg glittering drops. Ituth went down to 
the circular dale, into which the bruwu- foaming mountain river 
iell and made a dcon pool ; and, after resting there for a while, 
ntD OD between broken rocks down to tho volley below. The 
vaterfall was mi^ificeat, as ehe bad anticipated ; ebe longed to 
extend her walk to the other side of the stream, eo she sought 
the eteppiiig'StoncH, tho usual crossing-place, which were over~ 
ahadowea by trees, a few yards from the pool. Tho waters ran 
high and rapidly, as busy as lifo, between the piccca of grey rock ; 
but Ruth had no fear, and wont lightly and eteadiiy oa. About 
the middle, however, there was a great nap ; either one of t)io 
etones was ao covered with water aa to bo invisiblo, or it had 
been washed lower down ; at any rate, the apring from etoao to 
atone was long, and Ruth hesitated for a moment before takiog 
it. Tho sound of rushing watera was in her cars to the exclusion 
of every other noise ; her eyoa were on the current running 
swiftly below iicr feet ; and thus she was startled to see a figure 
close before her on one of the stones, and to hear a voice offering 
help. 

She looked up and saw a man, who was apparently long past 
middle life, and of the stature of a dwarf; a second glance ac- 
counted for the low height of the speaker, for then ahe saw he 
was deformed. As tho couariousness of this infirmity came into 
her mind, it must have told itself in her Goftcnod eves, for a faint 
flush of colour camo into the pale face of tho deformed gentle- 
man, aa he repeated his words : 

" The water is very rapid ; will you take my hand J Perhape 
I can help you." 

Euth accepted the offer, and with this assistanco she wa« 
R«roBs in a moment. Ho made way for her to precede him in 
the nari'ow wood path, and then sUcntly followed her up the 
glen. 

Wlicn they had passed out of tho wood into the pasture-land 
beyond, Euth once more turned to mart him. Khe was Btruck 
afresh with the mild beauty of the face, though there was some- 
thing in the countenance which told of the bod/a deformity, 
(omething more and beyond the pallor of habitual ill-health, 
Bomethiug uf a quick spiritual light in the deep-set eyes, a sensi- 
bility about the mouth ; but altogether, though a peculiar, it waa 
a most attractive lace. 

" Will you allcw me to accompany you if you are going tho 
round by Cwm Dhu, aa I imagine you are ? The hand-rail is 
blown away from the little wooden bridge by the atorra last night, 
Aid the rash of waters below m>^ "maka you dizzy ; and it is 
^■"IJy d.-nigcroua tofall thci-c, thasti'eam ia so deep." 

They walked on without much speech. She wondecwi -iiWi 
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hiT companion might be. She ehoiild have kno\?n him, if she 
had seen lilm among the strangers at the inn ; and jct he spoko 
BcgliEh too well to be b Welshniaa ; he kDcw the countiy and 
the paths bo perfectly, he must be a resident ; and so she tossed 
him from England to Wales and back aeain in her imagioation. 

" I only carao liero yesterday," said he, as a widening in tha 
path permitted them to walk abreast. " Last night I went to 
th9 higher waterfalls ; they ai'c most splendid." 

" Did you go out in bU that rain 1" asked Ruth, timidly. 

" Oh, yea. Bain iicvcr hindei'8 me from walking. Indeed, it 
Sivea a now Iwauty to such a country as this. Besides, my time 
for ray eicursion is BO short, I cannot afford to waste a day." 

" Then, you do not live hero 1"' asked Ruth. 

" No ! my home is in a very different place. I live ill a busy 
town, whet's at times it is difficult to feel the truth that 

Thcro are in thia Itmd rtunning tido 



who cany niuiii; in tboir litirt 
Tbruiigii duaicj iAiie &ad urowdod mart, 
Flyinff their task witii ijusler feot 
BeuUEQ their aecrot hduIb a Jioiy jitrtiin repeat. 

r have an annual holiday, which I generally spend in Wales ; and 
(if ten in this immediate neighbourhood." 

" 1 do not wonder at your choice," replied Buth. " It ia a 
beantiful country." 

" It is, indeed ; and I have been inoculated by an old inn- 
keeper at Ccjway with a love for its people, and history, and 
traditions. I have picked up enough ot the language to under- 
stand many of their legends ; and some arc veiy fine and awe- 
inspiring, othei'fl very poetic and fanciful." 

Buth was too shy to keep up the convci'sation by any remark 
of her own, although his gentle, pensive manner, was very win- 
ning. 

" For iustaute," baid he, touching a long biid-laden ttem of 
fox-glove in the hedge-side, at the bottom of which one or two 
crimson-speckled Sowers were bursting from ttieir green sheaths, 
" I dare say, you don't know wbat makes thia fox-glove bend and 
Bway ao gi-acefully. You think it ia blown by the wind, don't 
you I" He looked at her with a grave smile, which did not eu- 
liven his thoughtful eyes, but gave an ineipressible Hweetnesa to 
bia face. 

"I always thought it was the wind. What is it)" asked 
Butb, innocently. 

" Oh, the Welsh tell you that this flower ia sacred to tha 
^ries, and that it has the power of recogatGing thetn, and alL 
epiritual beings who pass by, and that it bowa in dpference to 
tneia aa they waft along. Its IVelsh name is Maneg ZUyllja^- 
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the good peoplu'a glove ; onA hoiice, I 'niasiiie, our folk's^ love or 
lojt-tjiovu '' 



TBry pretty fancy," eaiil IJulli, much inttrosteil, aiid 
isRiiig mat he would gu oo, without expecting; her to rcjily. 
But they were &lmidy at the wooucii bridge ; ho led licr 



H, and theu, bowing bis adieu, he had taken a dJUereut iMth 
even bcfuro Ruth had thankeil him for his attention. 

It waa an edventiirc to tell Mr. Bellinghtini, however ; and It 
aroused aud amused him till diniicr-tiiue came, ufter which be 
sauntered forth with a cigar, 

" Kulh." said he, when he returiioil, " Pre Been your little 
hunchback. He looks like lliquL-t-witb-the-l\ift. He's not n 
gentleman, though. If it had not bwu lor liis deformity, I should 
not have miide him out, fi'om your deiicri|>tiuii ; you called him a 
geatlemau." 

" And don't you t" asked Ruth, surprised. 

" Oh, no I he's re^krl; shabby aud seedy in his appoar- 
yra ; lodging, too, the osttertoli! Dlc,-oTM^4hat. htHTiWo cunrtlo- 
iu)a-<^eeBe shop, the smell of which is insull'erable twenty yarda 
off — no gentleman could endure it ; be must be a traveller 
artipt, or something of that kind." 

" Did you Bee his lace V asked Ruth. 

" No ; but a nian'a back — his to<U enftmbU, has charaLt 
enough iu it to decide his rank." 

" Hia face was very siiigulitr; quite l>enutifLtl !" said al 
^tly ; but the Hubject did nut iutei'est Air, Bellinglinin, and I 
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The next day the weather was brave and glorious ; a perfect 
" bridal of the eai'th and eky ;" and every one turned out of the 
inn to enjoy the L'esh beauty ol nature. Ruth waa quite uncon- 
BCioua of bemg the object of remark ; and, in her light, rapid 
passings to and fro, had never looked at the doora and windows, 
where many watchers stood observing her, and commenting upon 
her situation or her appearance. 

" She's a voir lovely creuturt^" said one gentleman, rising from 
the breakfast-table to catch a glimpse of her, as she entered from 
her morning's ramble. " Not above sixteen, I should think. Very 
modest and innocent-looking in her white gown ]" 

Ilis ivife, busy administeiing to the wauts of a fine little boy, 
could only say (without seeing the young girl's modest ways, and 
gentle, down-cast countenance) : 

" Well \ I do think it's a shame such people should be aUowed 
tooome here. To think of such wickcdueas under the same roofl 
away, my dear, and flon't flatter her by such notice." 
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The huaLainl returned to tlie biRslifii'st-tAltle ; he smelt the 
broiloil haio and eggs, aud he heni*d his wife's commands. Whiv 
ther smelling or hearing Und most to do in causing hig obedience, 
I cannot tell ; pcihaps you can. 

" Now, Hany, go and see if nurse and baby are readj| to go 
out with you. You. must lose no time this beautiful morning." 

nuth found Mr. Bellinghitin was not yet come down ; bo she 
eallied out for on additional half-hour'a ramble. Flitting about 
through the village, trying to cateh all the beautiful sunny peeps 
at the scenery between the cold stone houses, irhich threw the 
radiant distance into aerial perspective far away, she passed by 
the little shop ; and, just issuing fi'om it, came the nurse and 
baby, aud little boy. Tho baby sat in placid dignity in her 
nurse's anus, with a face of queenly calm. Her fresh, soft, peachy 
coniplesion waa really tempting ; and Ruth, who was always fond 
of children, went up to coo and to smile at the little thing, and, 
after some " peepboing," she was about to snatch a Icias, wheu 
ITairy, whose feoe had been reddening ever Binc« the play began, 
liRod up his Bturdy little right arm and hit Butb a great blow 
on the face. 

"Oh, for shame, air!" said the nurse, snatching back his 
hand; "how dare you do that to tho lady whu is so kind as to 
speak to Sisay ! " 

" She's not a laJy!" said he, indignantly. "She's a bad, 
nauglUy girl — mamma said so, she did ; and she sha'n't kiss our 

'liie nurse reddened in her turn. She knew what he must 
have heard ; hut it was awkward to bring it out, standiug face to 
face with the elegant young lady. 

" Children pick up such notions, ma'am," said she at last, 
apologetically to Ruth, who stood, white and still, with anew idea 
running through her mind. 

" It's no notion ; it's true, nurse ; and I heard you say it your- 
self. Go away, naughty woman !" said the boy, in infantile vehe- 
mence of passion to Ruth. 

To the nurse's infinite relief, Ruth turned away, humbly and 
meekly, with bent head, and alow, uncei-taiu steps. But as aha 
turned, she saw tho mild sad face of the defoiined gentleman, 
who was sitting at the open window above the shop ; he looked 
sadder and graver than ever; and his eyes met her glanee witli 
an expression of deep sorrow. And so, condemned alike by youth 
and age, she stole with timid step into the house. Mr. Belling- 
ham was awaiting her in the sitting-room. The glorious day 
restored all his buoyancy of spirits. He talked gaily away, with- 
out pausing for a reply ; while Ruth made tea, and tri»? to ealm 
her heart, which was yet beating with the a^taticn of the new 
ideas she had received from the occurrence of the morning. 
Luckily for her, the only answers required for some time were 
monosyllables ; but those few words were uttered in so dsproasod 
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i n.Dumful & tone, th&t at last thej atruck Mr. BellinghuQ 

wiQt Biirprise and diiiplcasure, aa tlio condition of tniod the; 
unconscious] J implied did not bonnonise with liis own. 

'■ Rutli, what is tho matter this morning ? You really uro 
Tcry provoking. Yesterday, wlicn cvcij-thing was gloomy, and 
yow might have been aware tliat I was out of spiritj), I heard 
noUiine but csprosaiona of delight ; to-day, when every creature 
under neavcn ib rejoicing, you look most dqtloiublo and woe- 
begone. You really Bhould learn to have a little, syiopatby .'_'._ ~ — 

The tears fell quickly down Rutli'a cb^cke, hut she did Dot 
speak. She could not put into words tho sense she was just 
beginning to entertain of the estiniation in wliicb alie waa hence- 
forward to be held. She thought be would be as much grievetl 
as ahe was at what Lad taken place that morning ; she Taiieii-J 
she should sink in hia opinion if ahe told him how others regnivli'il 
her; beades, it seemed ungenerous to dilate upon the sufi'cjitig 
of which he was the cause 

" I will not," thought she, " embitter hie life; 1 mil try and 
be cheerful 1 must not think of myself so much. If I can but 
make bim happy, what need I care for chance speeches I" 

Accordingly, she made every effort possible to be as light- 
hearted as he was ; but, somehow, the moment ahs relaxed, 
thoughts would intrude, and ivondcra would force themselves 
upon her mind : so that altogether she was not the gaj and 
bewitching companion Mr. Bellingham had previously found her. 

They sauntered, out for a walk. The path they chose led to a 
wood on the side of a hill, and they entered, glad of the shade of 
the trees. At first it appeared Uke any common gtovo, but they 
soon came to a deep descant, on tho summit of which they stood, 
looking down on the tree-top-i, which were softly waving far be- 
neath their feet. There was s path leading sharp down, and they 
followed it; the ledge of rock made it almost Uke going down 
steps, and their walk grew into a bounding, and their. bounding 
into a run, before they reachiiil the lowest plane. A green gloom 
reignedthere;itwas the still hour of noon; the little birds were 

auiet in some leafy shade, Ihoy went on a few yards, and then 
key came to a circular pool overshadowed by the trees, whose 
highest boughs had been beneath their feet a few minutes before. 
The pond waa hardly below the auiface ot the giouod, and there 
was nothing like a bank on any aide. A heron was standing 
there motionless, but when ho saw them he fl^ped his wings 
and slowly rose, and soared above the green heights of the wood 
up into the very sky itself, for at that depth the trees appeared 
to touch the round white clouds which brooded over the earth. 
The speedweU grew in the shallowest water ot tho pool, and all 
around its margin, but the flowers were hardly seen at first, so 
deep was the green shadow cast by the trees. In the very middle 
^the pond the sky was min-ored dear and dark; a blue which 
d H if a black void lay behind. 
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"Oil, there are water-liliM!" siiid Until, her eye catching on 
the filrther side, " I must go and get Hnme." 

" No ; I will got them for you. The ground is apongy all 
round there. Sit atil!, Rutli ; this heap of grasB wilt malce a 
capital seat." 

He went round, and she waited quietly for his return. Wlion 
he camo back ho took off her boiiuet, without speaking, and 
began to plaee his flowers in her ludr. She was quite still whilo 
he arranged her coronet, looking up in his fiice with loving eyes, 
with a peaceful composure. She knew that he waa pleased from 
his manner, which had the joyoiisness of a child playing with a 
new toy, and aha did not think twice of hia occupation. It was 
pleasant to forget everything except hia pleasui'e. When he had 
decked her out, he aaid ; — 

" There, Euth ! now you'll do. Come and look at yonrself in 
the pond. Here, where there are no weeds. Come." 

She obeyed, and could not help seeing her own loveliness ; it 
gave her a sense of satis&ction for an instant, as the sight of any 
other beautiful object would have done, but she never thought of 
asaocJatiug it with herself. She knew that she was beautiful ; 
but that seemed abstract, and removed from herself. Her exi st- 
ence waa in-^lingg-wad thinking) and loving, 

Down in that green hollow they wei'e quite in harmony. Her 
beauty was all that Mr. Bellingham cared for, and it was supreme. 
It wna all he recogniaed_of her, and he was prou d of it- She stood 



11 her white itrbSM sgaiiist tlie treea whicli grew nixiund ; her 
was flushed into a brilliancy of colour which resembled that of a 
rose in June ; the great, heavy, white flowers drooped on either 
Bide of her beautiful head, and if her brown hair was a Uttle dia- 
ordered, the very disorder only seemed to add a grace. She 
plcaaed him more by looking ao lovely than by all her tender 
endeavours to fall in with hSa varying humour. 

But when they left the wood, and Euth had taken out her 
flowers, and resumed her bonnet, as they came near the inn, the 
simple thought of giving him pleasure was not enough to securo 
ICutn'a peace. She became pensive and sad, and could not rallj 
into gaietv, 

" Beally, Ruth," aaid he, that evening, " yoti must not encou- 
rage yourself in this habit of falling into melancholy reveries 
without any cause. You have been aighing twenty times during 
the last half-hour. Do bo a little cheerful. Remember, I have no 
companion but you in this out-ol-the-way place." 

" I am very sorry," said Ruth, her eyes filling with tears ; and 
then she remembered that it was very dull for him to be alone 
with her, heavy-hearted as she had been all day. She said in a 
Bweet^ penitent tone : — 

" Would you be so kind aa to teach me ooe of those games at 
tarda yon were speaking about yesterday ! I would do my best 
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Bcr Boft, murmuring Toice, won its way. Thoy rang fot the 
._ ffi, and he soon forgot that there waa such a thing as deprea- 
sioii or gloom in the world, in the pleasure of teaching euoh ft 
beautiful ignoramus the myBterica of card-playing. 

" There ! " said he, at last, " that's enough lor one lesaon. Do 
j-oB know, little goose, your blunders have made me laugh myself 
into one of the worst headachea I have had for years." 

He threw himself ou the sofa, and iit mi instant she was by 
his aide. 

" Let me put my cool hands on your forehead," she begged ; 
'' that used to do mamma good." 

He lay still, his face aw^ from the light, and not speaking. 
Presently he fell asleep. Ruth put out the candles, and sat 
patiently by him for a long time, fancjdng he would awaken 
refreshed. The room grew cool in the night air ; but Kuth dared 
not rouse him from what appeared to be Eound, restoring slum- 
ber. She covered him with her shawl, which she had thrown 
over A chair on coming in from their twilight ramble. She had 
ample timo to think ; but she tried to banish thought. At last, 
his breathing became quick and oppressed, and, after litttcuiDE to 
it for some minutes with increasing aifright, Huth vcntureu to 
waken him. He seemed stvipiflcd and shivery. Ruth became 
more and more terrified ; all the household were asleoi) excDjit 
one servant-girl, who was wearied out of what Uttle English sha 
had knowledge of in more waking hours, and could only answer, 
" las, indeed, ma'am," to any question put to her by EuSi. 

She sat by the bedside i^ night long. He moaned and tossed, 
but never spoke sensibly. It was a new form of illness to the 
miserable Buth. Her yesterday's suffering went into the block 
distance of long-past ^cars. The present was all in all. When 
she heard people stining, she went in search of Mrs. Morgan, 
whose shrewd, sharp roannora. unsoftened by inward respect for 
the poor girl, had awed Euth even when Mr. Eellingham was by 
to protect her. 

" Mrs. Morgnii," naid she, sitting down in the little parlour 
appropriated to tlie landlady, for she felt her strength suddenly 
desert her — " Mrs. Morgan, I'm afraid Mr. Eellingham is very ill ;' 
— here she burst into teara, hut instantly checking herself, " Oh, 
what must I do J" continued she ; " I don't think he has known 
an^hing all through the night, and he looks so strange and wild 
this morning." 

She gazed up into Mrs. Morgan's face, as i f reading an (iraclA. 

" Indeed, miss, ma'aia, and it's a very awkward thing. But 
dont cry, that can do no good ; 'deed it can't. FIl go and see 
the poor yotmg man myscQ', and then I can judge if a doctor is 
wanting." 

Ruth lollowed Mrs. Morgan up^taira When they entered the 
riok -room Mr. Uelliiigham was sitting up in bed, looking wildly 
■ i hiiu, and as be waw them, he csclaimod ;— 



" Ruili ! Bulh ! como here ; I won't be left alono ! " and then 
he fell down exhausted on the pillow. Mi's. Morgan went up and 
epolte to him, but he did not answer or take any notice. 

" I'll aend for Mr. Jones, my dear, 'deed and I wiU ; well have 



" 'Deed no ; he lives at Llongltis when he's at home, and that's 
Boven mile away, and ho mny bo gone a round eight or nine 
mile on the other aide Lbnglia : but I'll send a boy on tho pony 
directly," 

Saying this, Blrs. Jtorgan left Iluth alone. There was nothing 
to be done, ior Jlr, Belliiighani had again fallen into heayy sleep. 
Sounds of daily life began, hells rang, breakfast-aerriecs clattered 
up and down the passages, and Uuth sat on shiveving by the bed- 
side ill that darkened room. Mrs. Morgan scut her breakfast up- 
stairs by a chanihemiaid, but Itnlli motioned it awiiy in her eiek 
arony, and the gill had no right to urge her to partake of it. 
That alone broke the monotony of the long morning. She heard 
the sound of merry parties setting out on excursions, oa horse- 
back or in caiTiagea ; and oneo, stiff and wearied, she stole to tho 
window, and looked out on one side of the bUnd ; but the day 
looked bright and discordant to her aching, anxious heart. The 
gloom of the darkened room was hotter and more befitting. 

It was Bonie hours after ho was summoned before tho doctor 
mado his appearance. He questioned his patient, and rcedving 
no eohorent answers, he asked Ruth eonoerning the symptoms ; 
hut when she questioned him in turn he only aheok hts head 
and looked gi'ave. He made a sign to Mi-s. Moi'gan to follow him 
out of the TOora, and they went down to her parlour, leaving Ruth 
in a depth ol despair, lower than she could have thought it pos- 
Bible there remained for her to experience, an hour before. 

" I am afraid this is a bad case," said Mr. Jones to Mrs, 
Morgan in Welsh. " A brain-lever has evidently set in." 

" Poor young gentleman I poor young man ! He looked tho 
very picture of health 1 " 

"That very appearance of robustness will, in all probability, 
make his disorder more violent. However, we must hope for 
tho best, Mrs. Moi^n. T\'l:o is to attend uiion him? He will 
require careful nursing. Is that young lady his sister) Sho 
looKs too young to be his wife I " 

" No, indeed 1 Gentlemen like ^ou must know, Mr. Jones, 
that me can't always look too closely into tho ways of young men 
who eome to our houses. Not but what 1 am sorry for her, for 
she's an innocent, inoffensive young creature. I'l always think it 
right, for my own morals, to put a little acorn into my manners 
when such a^ her come to stay here ; but, indeed, she's ao gentle, 
I've found it hard work to show tho propcc contempt." 

She would have gone on to her inattentive listenorif sho had 
not heard a low tap at the door, wliich recalled her from het 
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^__ nilitf, and Mr. Jones from Lis conBi deration of the □ecessarj 

jTOBcriptiona. 

" Come ill !" said Mrs. Morgan, sharply. And Ruth came in. 
She wiis white and tremhling ; but she etood in that dignity 
which strong fcehng, kept down liy self-command, always impurts. 

" I wiah you, sir, to be so kind aa to tell nic, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, what I must do for Mr. Bellingham. Every dircL'tion ytrn 
S;ive mo shall ho moat cai'eCullj attended to. You spoke about 
Bcches — I con put tliem on, and see about them. Tell mo every- 
thing, air, that you wiah to have done ! " 

iter manner was calm and. serious, and her countenance and 
deportment showed that the occasion was calling out strengtii 
suff.deut to meet it. Sir, Jones apoke with a deference which he 
had not thought of using up-stairs, even while ho supposed her 
to be the sister of the invalid. Ruth Ustcned gravely ; slio re- 
peated some of the injunctions, in order that slio might bo stiro 
that she fully comprehended them, and then, bowing, Icit the 

" She is no common person," said Mr. Jonca. " Still she ia 
too young to have the rcsponaihility of such a serious case. Uuvo 
you any idea where his friends live, Mrs. Morgan 1" 

" Indeed and I havR. His mother, as haughty a lady as you 
would wish to sec, came travelling through Wales last year ; she 
stopped here, and, I warrant you, nothing was good enoueh for 
her J she waa real quality. Sho loft some dothca and hooks 
behind her (for the maid was almost sa fine aa the mistress, and 
little thought of seeing after her lady's clothes, having a taste for 
going to see scenery along with the man-servant), and we h'ld 
several letters from her. I have them locked in the drawers in 
the bar, where I keep such things." 

" Well, I should roeoramend your writing to the lady, and 
telling her her son's state." 

" It would be a iavour, Mr. Jonea, if you would just write it 
yourself. Ejiglish writing comes ao sti-ango to ray pen." 

The letter was written, and, in order to save time, Mr. Jonen 

k it to the Llanglils poat-ofSce. 



CUAPTER VII. 

E CRISIS— WiTCUI.'OO ASD WAITING. 



^^^BfTH put away every thought of iho past or future ; everything 
^^^wt could unlit !icr for tne duties of the present Eieeeding 
love supplied the place of experience. She never left the room 
after the first day ; she forced herself to eat, because his service 
needed her strength. She did not indulge in any tears, because 
itoe weeping she longed for would make her leas able to attend 
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apon him. She watched, and waiti'il, and pray(;d: prayed with 
sn utter forgetfulnees of Keif, only with a ooasciouaness that Goil 
was all-powerlul, ond that he, whom she loved so much, needod 
the aid ol the Mighty One. 

Day and night, tho summer night, seemed merged into one. 
She lost count of tintu in the hushed and darkened room. One 
morning Rlra. Morgan beckoned her out ; and she stole on tiptoe 
into the daading gallery, on one side of which the bedrooma 
opened. 

" She's come," whispered Mrs, Morgan, looting very much 
excited, and forgetting that Ruth had never heard that Mrs, 
ficllingham hod been summoned. 

" Who ia cornel" asked Ruth, Tho idea of Mrs. Mason 
flashed through her mind— but with a more terrible, because a 
more vague dread, she heard that it was his mother ; the mother 
of whom he had always spoken aa a person whose opinion was to 
be regarded more than tbit of any other individual. 

" What must I do 1 Will she be angry with mo }" said aha, 
relapsing into her child-hke dependence on others ; and feeling 
that even Mrs. Morgan was some one to stand between her and 
Mrs. Bcllingham, 

Mrs. Morgan herself was a little perplexed. Her morality 
WHS rather shocked at tho idea of a proper real lady like Mrs. 
Bcllingham discovering that she had winked at the couueiion 
between her eon and Ruth. She wa» quite inohned to encourage 
Euth iu her inclination to shrink out of Mrs. Bellingham'a oteer- 
vation, an inclination which arose from ne deliuite consciousness 
of having done wrong, but principally from the representations 
ahe had alwaya beard of tho lady s awfulnesa. Mrs. Bellingham 
swept iuto her son's room as il she were uncongcioua what poor 
young creature had lately haunted it; while Ruth hurried mto 
some unoccupied bedroom, and, alone there, she felt her self- 
restraint suddenly give way, and hurst into the saddest, moat, 
utterly wretched weeping she had over known. tJhe was worn 
out with watching, and cihauated by passionate crying, and she 
lay down on the bed and fcl! asleep. The day p^^sed on ; she 
slumbered uutiotiecd and unregarded ; sho awoke late in the 
evening with a sense of having done wrong in sleeping so long ; 
the strain upon her responsibihty had not yet left her. Twilight 

.s closing fast around ; she waited until it had become night, 



and then she stole down to Mrs. Morgan's parlour. 
" II you pleoao, laay I come in 1" asked sha 
Jenny Morgan was doing up the hieroglyphics which she 



a permission to enter, and Ruth was thankful for it. 

" Will you toll me how he ia 1 Do you think I may go back 
tohiral" 

" No, indeed, that you may not. Nest, who has made hia 
room tidy these many daj's, is not fit to go in now. Mrs. Bel- 
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1 baa brought her own mttid, and the family nurse, aad 

lingham'a man ; such a tribe of servanti?, ana no end faa 

EFtckages ; nater-beds coming bjthe carrier, and a doctor fron 
ondon coming down to-morrow, as if feather-beds and Bfe 
Jonea was not good enough. Why, she won't let a soul of iia ' ' " 
the room ; there's no chance for jou .'" 

Ruth sighed. " How is he ?" she inquired, after a pause 
" How can I tell, indeed, when I am not allowed to go neat 
him } Mr. Jones said to-night was a turning point ; but 1 doubt 
it, for it is four davs aiuce he was taken ill, and who ever heard 
of a sick person taking a turn on an even number of days T It's 
always on the third, or the fifth, or aeveuth, or so on. He'll not 
turn till to-morrow night, take my word for it, and their fine 
London doctor will set all the credit, and lioneet Mr. Jones will 
bo thrown aside. I don't think he will cct better myself, though 
— Gelert does not howl for nothing, lly patience ! what's tho 
rnatter with the girll — Lord, child, you're never going to faint, and 
he ill on my hands)'' Her sharp voice recalled Ruth from tho 
sick unconsciousness that had bccu creeping over her as she 
listened to the latter part of this speech. She sat down and 
could not speak — the room whirled round and round — her white 
feebleness touched Mrs. Morgan's heart 

" You've had no tea, I guess, Indeed, and tho girls aro very 
careleaa." She rang the boll with energy, and seconded her pitll 
by going to the door and shouting out sharp directions, in Welsh, 
to Nest and Gwen, and three or four other rough, kind, slatternly 
forvants. 

They brought her tea, which was comfortable, according to 
the idea of comfort prevalent in that rude hospitable pUee ; 
there was plenty to eat ; too much indeed, for it revolted the 
apatite it was intended to provoke. But tho heartiness with 
ivhich the kmd rosy waiter pressed her to eat, and the scolding 
yixs. Morgan gave her when she found the buttered toast un- 
touched (toast on which she had herself desired that the butter 
might not be spared), did Ruth more good than the tea. She 
began to hope, and to long for tho morning when hope might 
Lave become certainty. It was all in vain tlwt she waa told that 
the room she had been in all day was at her service ; she did 
not say a word, but she was not going to bed that night of all 
nights in the year, when life or death hung trembling in the 
b^ance. She went into the sick room till the buathng house 
was still, and heard busy feet passing to and f i-o into the room she 
might not enter ; and voices, imperious, though hushed down 
tn a whisper, ask for innumerable things. Then theru was 
silence : and when she thought that all wore dead a.sleep, excent 
the watchers, she stole out into the gallery. On the other sian 
two windows, cut into the thick stone wall, and flower-potfl 
placed on the shelves thus fftrmed, whoro great, nulrimmeo, 
[ling geraniums grew, and stiTivo to ri'ncli the lisht- The 
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Trindow near Jlr. Belliugliam'H door was open ; tho uoft, warm- 
soeiited uight-air caico sighing in in faint gnats, and then wae Htill 
It was BUnuuer ; there was no binck darkness in the twenty-four 
hoiirs ; only the light grew dusky, and colour disappeared fi-ora 
objects, of which tne Huape and fonn remained diatmct. A soft 
grey oblong of barred light fell oa the Bai, wall opposite to the 
windows, and deeper grey ahndowa marked nut the tracery of the 

1)lant3, raoregracefol thus than in reality. Buth crouched where no 
ight fell She sat on the ground close oy the door; her whole ex- 
istence was absorbed in listening : all was still ; it was only her 
heart beating with the strong, heavy, regular sound of a hammer. 
She wiehod she could stop its rushing, incessant ckng. She heard n 
rustle of a silken gown, and knew it ought not to have been worn 
in a sick room ; for her senses seemed to have passed into the 
keeping of the invalid, and to teel only as he Iclt. The noise was 
probably occasioned by some change of posture in the watcher 
inside, for it was once more dead-still. Tho soft wind outside 
Boafc with a low, lona, distant moan among tho windings of tho 
hills, and lost itself there, and came no more again. Cut Buth'a 
heart beat loud. She rose with as little noise as if she were a 
Tision, and crept to the open window to try and lose the nervous 
listening for the ever-recurring sound. Out beyond, under the 
calm shy, veiled with a mist rather than with a cloud, rose the 
high, dark outlines of tlio mountain^ shutting in that village as if 
it lay in a nest. They stood, hke giants, solemnly watching for 
the end of Earth and Time. Here and there a black round 
shadow reminded Euth of some "Cwm," or hollow, where she 
and her lover liad rambled in sun and in gladness. She then 
thought the land enchnntod into everlasting brio;htncss and hap- 
piness ; she fancied, then, that into a region so lovely no bale or 
woe could enter, but would be charmed away and disappear before 
the sight of the glorious guardian mountains. Now she knew 
ihgjruth, that.eaEth hna no barrier which avails against 
EB'jny. "It comes linbtning-lite down" ffoin heaven, into the 
mountain Louse and the town garret ; into the palace and 
into the cottoge. The garden lay close under the house ; a 
bright spot enough by day ; for in that soil, whatever was 
planted grew and blossomed in spite of neglect. Tho whitfl 
rosea glimmered out in tho dusk all the night through ; the red 
were lost in shadow. Between the low boundary of the gai-don 
and llio hill" swept one or two green meadows ; Ruth looked into 
the grey darkness till she traced each BCparate wave of outline. 
Then sne heard a Uttle restless bird chirp out its wakcfulnesH 
from a nest in tho ivy round the walls of the house. Cut the 
mother-bird spread her soft feathers, and hushed it into silenca 
Presently, however, many little birds began to scent the coming 
dawn, and rustled among tho leaves, and chirruped loud aria 
clear. Just above the horizon, too, the mist became a silvery 
grey cloud Imnying on tho edge of the world ; prcapiitly it turned 
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''UtiimmGrliig white ; and then, in an instant, it flushed into rosc^ 
U)d the mouDtfiin-topa Bpracg into heaven, and hathcd in tha 
presence of the ahndow of God. With a bound, the sun of a 
molten fierjr red camo above the horizon, and immediately thon- 
sands of Little birds sang out for joj, and a soft chorus of mjs- 
tcrious, glad mnnnurB, came forth from th? earth ; the low wliia- 
pering wind left its hiding-place among the cicfta and hollows 
of the hills, and wandered among the rusUing herba and trees, 
waking the floirer-buda to the life of another da/. Buth gave a 
aigh of relief Uiat the night was over and gone ; for she knew 
tl»t 6O0I1 suspense would be ended, and tho verdict known, whe- 
ther for life or for death. She grew faint and sick with anxiety ; 
it almost seemed as if she must go into tho room and learn the 
truth. Then she heard movemEiits, but they were not sharp nor 
rapid, as if prompted by any emergency ; then, again, it was still 
She sat curled up upon the floor, with her haid throwa back 
against the wall, and her hands clasped round her knees. She 
had yet to wait. Meonwiiile, the inviuid was slowly rousing hiin- 
aelf from a long, deep, sound, health-giving sleep. Ilia mother 
had sat by him the night through, and was now daring to change 
her position for tho first time ; she was even venturmg to give 
directions in a low voice to tho old nurse, who had dozea awiw in 
an arm-chair, ready to obey any eummons of her mistress. Mrj'. 
Bellingham went on tiptoe towards the door, and chiding herself 
because her stifT, weary limbs mado some slight noise. She had 
an iiTcprcBsible longing for a few minutes' change of soeno after 
her night of watching. She felt that lite crisis was over ; and tho 
relief to her mind made her conscioua of every bodily feeling and 
irritation, wtiich had passed unheeded as long as she had been iu 



She slowly opened the door. Ruth sprang upright at tho first 
Bound of tho creaking handle. Her vciy hpa wci'o stiff end un- 
pliable with tho force of the blood which rushed to her head. It 
Bccmed as if she could not foim words. She stood right before 
Ura. BeUingham. "How is he, madam J" 

Mrs. B3lingham was for a moment surprised at tho white 
apparition which seemed to rise out of the ground. But her 
quick, proud mind, understood it all in an instant. This was tho 
girl, ttien, whose profligacy had led her son astray ; Imd nuscd up 
Darriera in the way of her favourite scheme of his marriage with 
Mien Duncomho ; nay, this woa the real cause of his iiUicss, his 
mortal danger at this present time, and of her bitter, keen anxiety. 
If, under any circumstances, Mrs. Bellingham could have been 
guilty oltbe ill-breeding of not answering a question, it was now; 
and for a moment she was tempted to lasa on in silcnee, Buth 
could not wait ; she spoke agnin, — 

" For the love of Ood, madam, apeak 1 How is he 1 Will he 
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If Bbe did not Bnawcr Ijcr, alio thought the creature was des- 
perate enough to force her way into his room. So she spoke : 

" He has slept well : he is better." 

" Oh I my God, I thank thoe," murmured Ruth, siaking back 
against the walL 

It was too much to hear this wretched girl thaiikias; Ood for 
her son's life ; as if, in fact, she had any lot or part in hira. And 
to dare to speak to the Almighty on her son's behalf! Mrs. 
Bellingham looked at her with cold, contemptuous eyea, whosn 
glances were like ica-botta, and made Euth shiver up away from 

" Young woman, if you have any propriety or decency left, I 
trust that you will not dare to force yourself into hia room." 

She stood for a moment as if awaiting an answer, and half 
cipecting it to he a defiance. But she did not understand Euth. 
She did not imagine the feithful tiiiatfuhiesa of her heart. Ruth 
believed that if Mr. BeUingham was alive and likely to Uve,aU was 
well. When he wanted her, he would send for her, oak for her, 
yearn for her, till eveiy one would yield before his steadfast will. 
At preaent she imagined that ho was probably too weak to care 
or know who was about him ; and though it would have been an 
infinite delight to her to hover and brood around him, yet it waa 
of him she thought and not of hei'self. She gently di'ow herself 
on one side to make way for Mrs. BeUingham to pass. 

By and by Mrs. Morgan came up. Ruth was still near the 
door, from which it seemed as if she could not tear herself away- 

" Indeed, miss, and you must not hang about the door in this 
way ; it is not pretty manners. Mrs. BeUingham has been speak- 
ing very sharp and cross about it, and I sluill lose the character 
of my ion if people take to talking as she does. Did I not give 
you a room last night to keep in, and never be seen or heard of ; 
and did I not tell you what a particular lady Mi-s. BeUingham 
was, but you must come out here right in her way } Indeed, it 
was not pretty, nor grateful to me, Jenny Morgan, and that I 
mu")t say." 

Ruth turned away like a chidden child. Mrs, Morgan followed 
her to her ivwrn, scolding as she went ; and then, having cleared 
her heart after her wont by u' tering hasty words, her real kind- 
ness made her add, in a softened tone : — 

" You stop up here liki* a good girb I'll send you your 
brealdast by and by, and Itt you know from time to time hoir 
he is -, and you can go out for a walk, you know ; but if you do, 
I'U take it aa a favour if you'll go out by the side-door. It will, 
maybe, save scandal." 

All that day long, Ruth kupt herself close prisoner in the 
room to which Mi's.MorBan accorded her; all that day, and many 
Ducrcceding days. But at nights, when the house was still, and 

1 the little browii mice had gathered up the crumbn, and 
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JAVlcil flgnin to tbeir halen, Itiith stole out, and crept Ut h'n dnor 
to fiutcli, if ahe could, the sound o! his beloved Voioe. Site rotiM 
tell by iU tones how be Telt, and how be won getting on, ns well 
us any of the watchers in the room. She yearned and piucd to 
see him once more ; but nho had reasoned neraelf dotro into 
something like patience. When he was well enough to leave liii 
room, when he hod not always one of the nurses with liini, then 
ho would Bend for her, and she would tell him how very jmtient 
she liad been fur his dear sake. But it wius long to wait, even 
with tUia thought of the manner in which the waiting would end. 
Poor Ruth I her faith was only building up vain ca.stle3 in the 
air ; they towered up into heaven, it ia true ; but, after all, thuy 
were but viaiona. 

CUAPTER VIIL 

MltS. BELUSGUAU "does THK TUING HiNllSUMtLV 

li Mr. BelliDgliam did nnt gat rapidly well, it was more owing to 
the morbid querulous faucy ntiendant on sreBt weakness vbnn 
from any unlavoumble medical Bymptora. But ho turned nwiiy 
with peevish loathing from the very eight of food, prepared iu 
the slovenly manner which had almost disgusted him when he 
WHS well. It was of no uie telling him that Simpson, his molbet'a 
maid, bad superintended the preparation at every point. Ila 
offended her by detecting something offensive and to Im avoided 
in her dnintieKt Tuo»<e<i, and made Mts. M-^rgan iiiuttfir many a 
hmly speeeh, whidi, bowevor. Mis. Beliingham tlmught it better 
not to hear until her son nhould be strong enough to tiiivel. 

" I think you are better to-day," said she, aa his man wheeled 
hb sofa to the bedroom-window. " We Bhalt get you down-stairs 
to-morrow." 

" If you were to get away from tbia abominable place, I could 
go down to-day; but I believe I'm to be kept priaouer here for 
ever. I shall never get well here, I'm sure." 

He sank hack on his sofa in impatient despair. The surgeon 
was announced, and eagerly questiooed by Mrs. Bellingbam ns to 
the possibility of bar sou's removal j and ha, having heard tho 
same anxiety for the same end espresaed by Mrs. Morgan in the 
regions below, threw no great obslacIeB in the way. After the 
doctor bod taken bis departure, Mrs. Bellingham cleared her 
throat several times. Jlr. Bellingham knew the prelude of old, 
«nd winced with nervous aunojaoce. 

" Henry, there is something I must ppenk to you about ; an 
unpleasant subject, certainly, but one wbieu has been forfed upon 
me by the very girl herself ! jou must be aware to what I refer 
without giving me the pain of explaininpr mysflf." 

Mr. BeUingbnm turned himself ebarply round to the wall, and 
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prepoicii liimsolf for a loctiirc bj couccaliiig Iiib luoe from ii0t 
notico ; but she herself waa in too aervoua a Btnt« to be oapable 
of obaervation. 

" Of course" bHg continued, "it was my wiah. to be as blind 
to tlio whole afTnir as possible, though you can't imagine how KIi'& 
Mason haa blazoned it abroad ; all Foi'dham riuga with it ; but 
of course it could not be pkaaant, or, indeed, I may flay correct, 
for mo to be awnrc that a person of such improper chai-actcr na;i 
under the same — I beg your pa,rdoii, dear Henry, what do you 
tajl" 

" Buth ia no improper character, mother ; you do her ia- 

" Mv dear boy, you don't mean to uphold her as a jKiragon of 
wtoe ! 

" No, mother, but I led her wrong j I " 

" Wo will let all discussions into the cause or diirntion of her 
present chara^er drop, if you please," said Mrs. Bellinghara, with 
the sort of dignified authority which retained a certain power 
oyer her eon — a power wliich originated in childhood, and whicli 
he only defied when he was roused into passion. He was too 
weak in body to oppose himself to her, and fight the ground inch 
by inch. "As I nave implied, I do not wish to ascertain your 
share of blame ; from what I saw of her one morning, I am 
convinced of her forward, intrusive manners, utterly without 
dhame, or even common modesty." 

" AVhat are you refening to 1" asked Mr. Belliugliam, 
Bharply. 

" Why, when you were at the worst, and I had been watching 
you all iug;ht, ancl had just gone out in the morning for a breath 
of fresh air, this girl pushed herself before me, and insisted upon 
speaking to me. I really had to send Jlrs. Morgan to her befora 
I could return to your room. A mor?, impudent, hardened 

"Ruth was neither iiapudeat nor hardened ; she was ignorant 
enough, and might offend from knowing no bettor." 

He was getting weary of the discussion, and wished it had 
never been begun. From the time he had become conscious of 
lis mother's presence he Lad felt the dilcmtna lie was in, in 
regard to Ruth, and various plans had directly crossed bis brain ; 
but it had been so troublesome to weigh and consider them all 
properly, that they had been put aade to be settled when he 
grew stronger. But this difficulty in which he was placed by bis 
eonnexioa with Ruth, associated the idea of her in his mind with 
annoyance and angry regret at the whole a&ir. He wished, in 
the Wguid way ia which he wished and felt everything not 
immediately relating to his daily comfort, that he had never seen 
her. It was a most awkward, a most iiufortucate affair. Not- 
withstanding this annoyance connected with and arising out 
of Ruth, he would not submit to hear her abused ; and some- 
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H^BEig In bis maonev Imprcstied this on Iiia uoUicr, for she Lmiui- 
f mtdy changod her mode oi attack. 

" Wo may aa well drop all dispute 83 to the young woman's 
moaiuers ; but I suppose you do not mcau to defend vour con- 
nejaon with her : I suppose you are not bo lost to all eenae ol 
propriety as to imagine it fit or desirable that your mother aiid 
this degraded girl should rcmaiu under the same roof, liable to 
meet at any hour of the day V -She waited for aa answer, but 
DO answer came. 

" 1 ask you a simple question ; is it, or is it not, desirable V 

" I suppose it is not," ho replied, gloomily. 

"And /suppose, from your maimer, that you think the diffi 
cult^ would 00 beat solved by my taking my departure, aud 
loavmg you with your vicious companion I" 

Again no answer, hut inwnid aud iucrcaamg annoyance, of 
which bir. BclUugham considered Ruth the cause. At length he 

" Mother, you are not helping me in my difficulty. I have no 
desire to banish you, nor to 01111 you, after all your care for me. 
Buth has not bcon so much to blame as you imagine, that I must 
any ; but I do not wish to see her again, if you can tell mo liow 
to armnge it otherwise, without behaving unhandsomely. iJul^- . 
spM^mefill-tbiH wonya-wWIe, I am so weak. I put myself in 
l^uf hands. Dismiss her, as you wish it ; but lot it bo done 
handsomely, and let me hearno more about it ; Icannot bear it : 
let me have a quiet Ufe, without being lectured, while I am pent 
up here, and unable to shake off unpleasant thoughts." 

" My dear Henry, rely upon rao." 

" No more, mother ; it s a bad business, and I can hardly 
aroid blaming myself in the matter. 1 don't want to dwell 
upon it." 

" Don't be too aorore in your self-reproaches while you are 80 
feeble, dear Henry ; it is right to repent, but I have no doubt in 
my own mind she kd you wrong with her artifices. But, aa you ' 
say, everything should bo done handsomely. 1 confess I was 
deeply grieved when I first heard of the affair, but since 1 have 

Boen the girl Well ! I'll say no more about her, since I see 

it diapleaitea you ; but I am thankful to God tliat you see the 
error of your waya." 

She sat eilent, thinking for a little while, and then sent ibr 
her writing-case, and began to write. Her son became restlesB, 
and nervously irritated. 

" Mother," he said, " this affau- worries me to death, I can- 
pot shake off the thoughts of it," 

" Leave it to mo, I'll arrange it BatiBfactotily." 

" Could we not leave to-night i I should not be bo haunted 
by this annoyance in another place, I dread seeing her agau^ 
^"~.use I fear a scene *. and yet I believe I ought to see her in 

t to explain." 
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" Van mxuA not tliiufc of aucli a thing, Henry," aaiii fllie, 
Riaruiml at the vei'j idea, "Sooner thnn that, we wilt leave in 
half-uii-hoiu^ and try to get to Pen trS Voelaa to-night. It ia not 
yet three, and the evenings are very long. Simpaon should stay 
and finish the packing ; she could go stmight to Loudon and 
meet ua there. Macdonald and nurae could go with ua. Could 
you hear twenty miles, do you think ?" 

Anything to get rid of his uneasiness. lie felt that he was 
not behaving as he should do to Eiith, though the really right 
never entered his head. But it would extricate liim from his 
present dilemma, and save him many lectures ; lie know that hia 
mother, always liberal where money was concerned, would " do 
the thing handsomely," and it would always Le easy to write and 

Eve Ruth what eiplanation he felt inclined, in a day or two ; ho 
I consented, and soon lost some of his uuea^ness in watching 
thfl bustle of the preparation for their departure. 

All this time Ruth was quietly spending in lier room, be- 
guiling the waiting, weary hours, with pictures of the meeting at 
the end. Her room looked to the back, and was in a side-wing 
away from the principal state apartments, consequently she was 
not rouaed to suspicion by any of the comuiotion ; but, indeed, 
ifaho liad heard the banging of doora, the sharp directions, the 
carriage- tvheela, she would still not have suspected the truth ; 
her own love wafi too faithful. 

It was four o'clock and post, when some one knocked at her 
door, and, on entering, gave her a noto, which All's. Bellinghaia 
had left. That lady had i'ound aomc difficulty in wording it ua 
ia to satisfy herself, but it ivoa as follows : — 

" My son, on recovering from his illness, ia, I thank Ooil, 
happily conscious of the sinful way in which he has been living 
with you. By hia earnest deaire, and in order to avoid seeing 



you again, wo are on the point of leaving this place ; but, before 
I go, I wish to Bihort you to repentance, and to remind you that 
you will not have your own guilt alone upon your head, but that 



of any young man whom you may aucaeed in entrapping into vi 
I shall pray that you may turn to an honest life, and I strongly 
recommend you, if indeed, you are not ' dead in trespasses and 
sins,' to enter some penitentiary. In accordance with my son's 
wishes, I Jorwardyouin thiseavelopo a bank-noteof fifty pounds. 
"Maboab£x Belli^'gbajl" 

Was this the end of all 1 Had he, indeed, gone f Slie started 
up, and asked this last question of the servant, who, half guessing 
nt the purport of the note, had lingered about the ri 
to see the effect produced. 

"Isa, indeed, misa ; the carriage drove from the door a 
came up-atair.s. You'll see it now on the Yspytty road, if you'll 
pleiKW to come to the window of No. 2i." 
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Path started up and followed the dumbermaid, Ay, there ii 

f, dowlj winding up tlie steep, white road, ou wliitli it soemed 
tu tnivQ at a snail's pace 

She might overtake liim — she might— she might epcttV ane 
favewelt woi'd to him, print his face ou her heart with ^ last look 
— nay, when he saw her ho might retract, and not utterly, for 
ever, leaife her. Thus she thought ; and she tluw back to her 
room, and snatching up her bonnet, run, tpug the strings with 
her trcmbUug hands aa alie went down the ataira, out at the 
nearest door, little heeding the angry words of Jlrs. Morgan ; for 
the hostesa, more irritatedatUra.BcIlingliam'a severe upbraiding 
at parting, than mollified by her ample payment, was ofieudod by 
tho circumstance of Ruth, in her wdd hasto, passing through the 
prohibited front door. 

But Ruth was away before Mrs. Morgan had finished her 
speech, out and away, Bcudding along the road, thought-lost tu 
the breathless rapidity of her motion. Thougli htr heart and 
head beat almost to bursting, what did it signify if she oould but 
overtake tho carriage ) It was a nightmare, constantly evading 
the most passionate wishea and eniloavourB, and eoiistantiy gain- 
ing ground Eveiy time it wna visible it was in fact more dia- 
tant, but Ruth would not believe it. If she could hut gain the 
summit of that weary, everlasting hill, she believed Uiat she 
oould run ^aiu, and would soon ho nigh upon the carriage. Aa 
ehe ran she prayed with wild eagerness ; she prayed that aha 
might see his face once more, even if she died on the spot hefora 
him. It was one of those praj^era which God is too meiciful to 
grant ; but, despairing and wild an it was, Ruth put her soul 
into it, and prayed it agun, and yet again. 

Wave above wave of lie evcr-rismg liilla were gained, were 
erosaed, and at last Buth struggled up to the very top and stood 
on the baiB table of moor, brown and purple, stretching far away 
till it was lost in the haze of the summer afternoon ; the white 
road was all flat before her, but the carriage she sought, and the 
figure she sought, had dtsappcai'cd. There was no human being 
there ; a few wild, black-luced mountain sheep, quietly grazing 
near the road, aa if it were long dnce they had been disturbed 
by the passing of any vehicle, was all tho life she saw on the 
bleak moorlnad. 

She threw herself down ou the ling by tho side of the road 
in despair, Uer only hope was to die, and she beheved bHe was 
dying. She oould not think ; she eould beheve anything. Surely 
life was a horrible dream, and God would mercifully awaken her 
tram it 1 She had no penitence, no consciousness of error or 
oficnce : no knowledge of any one circumstanee but that he was 
gone. Yet afterwards— long afterwards — she remembered the 
exact motion of a bright green beetle busily meandering among 
the wild thyme near her, and she recalled the musical, balanced, 
wavering drop of a skylai'k into her neat, uear the heather-ljjd 
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vhen she lay The sun was eiaking low, the bot air had ceased 
to quirer near the hotter earth, wlicn she bethought her onte 
more of the Bdte which she had impatieutly thrown down before 
half mastering its contents. " Oh, [lerhaps," she thought, " I 
have been too hasty. There may be some words of eiplanatioa 
from him on the other side of the page, to which, in my blind 
anguish, I never turned. I will go and find it." 

She lifted herself heavily and stifB.y from the crushed heather. 
Sho stood dizzy and confused with her change of posture ; and 
was so unable to move at first, that hor walk was out alow and 
tottering ; but, by andby, she whs taskedond goaded by thoughta 
which forced her into rapid motion, as if, by it, ahe could escape 
from her agony. She came down on the level ground, just aa 
many gay or peaceful groups were sauntering leisurely home with 
hearts at ease ; with low laughs and qiiict smiles, and many aa 
exclamation at the beauty of the summer evening. 

Ever since her adventure with the little boy and his sister, 
Rttth had habitually avoided encountering these happy — inno- 
cents, may 1 call them 1 — these happy fellow-mortals ! And even 
now, the habit grounded on sorrowful humiliation had power over 
her ; she paused, .ind then, on looking back, she saw more people 
who had come into the main road from a side-path. She opened 
a gate into o pasturo-fiold, and crept up to the hedge-bank until 
all should have passed by, and she could steal into the inn un- 
seen. She eat down on the sloping turf by the roots of an old 
hawthom-trce which grew in the hedge ; she was still tcarlesa, 
with hot burning eyes; she heard the men7 walkers pass by; 
she heard the footsteps of the village children as they ran along 
to their evening play ; she saw the small black cows come into 
the i:elds after liemg milked i and life seemed yet abroad. When 
would the world be still oEd dark, and fit for such a deserted, 
desolate creature as she was 1 Even in her hiding-place she was 
not long at peace. The Uttle children, with their curious oyea 
peering hero and there, bad peeped through the hedge, and 
through the gate, and cow they gathered from all the four comera 
of the hamlet, and crowded round the gate ; and one more ad- 
venturous than the rest had run into the field to cry, " Gi' me n 
hall'penny," which set the example to every little one, emulouis of 
his boldness ; and there, where she sat, low on the ground, and 
longing for the sure hiding-place earth gives to the weniy, the 
children kept running in, and pushing one another forwards, and 
laughing. Poor things ! their time had not come for understand- 
ing what sorrow is. fiuth would have begged them to leave her 
alone, and not madden her utterlv ; but they knew no English 
save the one eternal " Gi' me a halfpenny." She felt in her 
heart that there was no pity anywhere. Suddenly, while she 
thus doubted God a shadow fell across her garments, on which 
her miserable eyes were bent, Sho looked up. The deformed 
gentleman she bad twice before seen stood there. He had been 
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ftttntcted b; the noiej little crowd, uid had queelioned them in 
Welah, but not undcrstandiug enough of tho longuago to coiD- 
prehend their answers, he had obeyed their si^s, and cnttred 
the gate to whiob they pointed. There be saw the youna giH 
whom he had roticcd at first for her innocent beauty, and tho 
second time for the idea he had gained respecting her situatiim : 
there he saw her, crouched up liKc Bomo hunted creature, with it 
wild, scared look of despair, which almost made her loyely face 
sbem fierce ; he saw her dress soiled and din:!, her bonnet cniahcd 
and battered with her toBsinga to and fro on the moorland bed ; 
he sow the poor, lost wanderer, and whea he saw her he had 

There was some look of heavenly pity in his eyes, as gravely , 
and sadly they met her upturned gaze, which touched her atony 
heart. Still looking at him, as if drawing somo good infiuenoe 
from him, she said low and mournfully, "He has left me, sir ! — 
sir, he haa indeed ! — he baa gone and left mo ! " 

Before he could speak a word to comfort her, she had hurst 
into the wildest, dreariest erj'ing ever mortal cried. Tho settled 
form of the event, when put mto words, went sharp to her heart ; 
her moans and sobs wrung hia soul ; but as no speech of hia 
could bo heard, if he had been able to decide what best to say, he 
Btood by her in apparent calmness, while she, wretched, wailed 
and uttered her woo. But when sbo lay worn out, and stupified 
into silence, she heard him say to himself in a low voice, — 

" Oh, my God ! for Clirist's sake, pity her I" 

Ruth lifted up her eyes, and looked at him with a dim pci^ 
oeption of the meaaing of his words. Sho regarded him fixedly 
in a dreamy way, aa if they struck eomo chord in her heart, and 
she were listening to its echo ; and so it was. Hia pitiful look, I 
or hia words, reminded her of the childish days when she knelt I 
at her mother's knee, and ehe was only conscious of a straining, / 
londng desire to recall it alL 

He let her take her time, partly because he was powerfully 
affected himself by all the cirouraatances, and by the sad pale 
face upturned to his ; and partly by an instinctive consciousness 
that the softest patience was required. But suddenly she startled 
him, as she herself was startled into a keen sense of the suffering 
agony of the present ; she sprang up and pushed him aside, and 
went rapidly towards tho gate of the field. He could not move 
sa quickly aa most men, but he put forth his utmost speed. He 
followed across the road, on to the rocky common ; but as he 
went along, with his uncertain gait, in the dusk gloaming, he 
stumbled, and fell over some sharp projecting Btone. The acute 
pain which shot up his bock forced a short cry from him ; and, 
when bird and beast aro hushed into rest and the stillness of 
sight is over all, a high-pitched sound, like the voice of pain, is 
Quried far in the quiet air. Buth, speediug on in her despair 
^' — ■■ the Bharj) utterance, and stopped suddenly ehorU It did 
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wbat no remonstrance could have dona ; it calleil her out of her- 
self. The tender nature was ia her stiU, in that hour when all 
good angels Eeemed to have obandoned her. In the old diijs she 
could never bear to hear or see bodily suffering in any of Ood'e 
meanest creatures, without trying to succour them ; and now, in 
her rush to the aivful death of the suicide, she stayed her wild 
Btcps, and turned to find from whom, tlint sharp sound of anguish 
had issued. 

He lay among the white stones, too faint with pain to move, 
but with an agouy in his mind far keener than any bodily pain, 
63 he thought that hy his unfortunate foil ho had lost all chance 
of saving her. He waa almost overpowered by his intense thank- 
fulness when he saw her white figure pause, and stand listening, 
and turn again with slow footsteps, as if searching for some lost 
thing. He could hardly spoak, but he made a sound which, 
though his heart was incipresaibly glad, was hke a groan. She 
CEune quickly towards him. 

"lam hurt," said he; "do not leave me ;" hia disabled and 
tender frame was overcome by the accident and tho previous 
emotions, and he fainted away. Ruth flew to the little mountaia 
stream, the dashing Eoimd of whose waters had been tempting 
her, hut a moment uofore, to seek forgetfulness in the deep pool 
into which they fell. She made a basin of her joined han<&, and 
carried enough of the cold fresh water back to dash into hia face 
and restore him to consciousness. While he still kept silence, 
imcertaia what to say best fitted to induce her to listen to him, 
flhe said Boftly,— 

" Are you better, air 1 — are you very much hurt ) " 

" Not very much ; I am better. ALy quick movement is apt 
to cause me a sudden loss of power in my back, and I believe I 
etumWcd over some of these projecting stones. It will soon go 
off, and you will help me to go home, I am sure."" 

"Oh, yea ! Csti you go now! I am afiuid of your lying too 
long on this heather; there is a heavy dew." 

He was so anxious to comply with her wish, and not weary 
out her thought for him, and so turn her back upon herself that 
be tried to riso. The pain was acute, and this slui saw. 

" Don't hurry yourself, air ; I can wait." 

Then came across her mind the recollection of the business that 
was thus deferred, but the lew homely wordu which had been 
exchanged between them seemed to have awakened her from her 
madness. Hhc eat down by him, and, covci'ing her face with her 
hands, cried mournfully and uncca^ngly. She forgot his pre- 
sence, and yet she had a consciousness that some one looked for 
her kind offices, that she was wanted in the world, and must not 
rush hastily out of it. The consciousness did not take thia 
definite form, it did not become a thought, but it kept her still, 
and it was gradually soothing her. 

"Can you help me to rise now?" said he, after « while. She 
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wld not spealt, but she helped liim np, and then he took her arm, 
md she ivA him tuiidcrly through all the bttlo velvet patha, 
wliere tiic turf grew short and soft between the rugged Btones. 
Once more ou the highway, thej slowly passed along in the 
moonlight. He guided her by a slight motion of the amt, 
through the more unfrequcntwi lanes, to his lodgings at the 
shop ; lor he thought for her, and conceived the pain she woiild 
have in seeing the lighted windows of the inn, Ho leant more 
heavily on her arm, aa thoy aw^ted the opening of the door. 

" Come in," said he, not reksing his hold, and yet dreading 
to tighten it, Icat she should defy restraiot, and once more rush 

They went slowly into the little parlour behind the Ehop. 
The bonny-bokiiig hoBteas, Mrs. Hughes by name, made haste to 
light the candle, and then they saw eath other, face to face. The 
deformed gentleman looked very pale, but Ituth looked as if the 
ahodow of death waa upon her. 



t CHAPTER IX. 

TEE ST0B>I-$7IBIT BDBDUID. 

Mna. HcoHES hustled about with many a sympathetic cicla- 
mation, now in pretty broken English, now in more fluent Welsh, 
which sounded as sofl, as Russian or Italian, in her musical voice, 
Mr, Benson, for that was the name of the hunchback, lay on the 
^ata, thinkfng; while the tender Mrs. Hughes made every ar- 
rangement for bis relief from pun. He had lodged with her for 
three Huccessive years, and she knew and lored him. 

Ruth stood in the little bow-window, looking out. Across 
the moon, and over the deep blue heavens, large, torn, irregular- 
shaped clouds went hunying, as if summoned by some stonn- 
spirit. The work they were commanded to do was not here ; 
the mighty gathering-place lay eastward, immeasiireable leagues, 
and on they went, chasing each other over the silent earth, now 
black, now ailver-white at one transparent edge, now with the 
moon shining like Hope through their darkest centre, now again 
with a silver linin g ; and now, utterly black, they sBjleA lower in 
the lift, and disappeared behind the immovable mountains ; they 
were rushing in the very direction in which Ruth had striven and 
Btruggled to go that afternoon ; they, in their wild career, would 
soon pass over the very spot where he (her world's he) waa lying 
sleeping, or perhaps not sleeping, perhaps thinking of her. The 
atorm waa in her mind, and rent and tore her purposes into 
forms as wild and irregular as the heavenly shapes she was 
looking at. 1{, Uke them, she could pass the barrier horigon in 
" ■ ight, she might overtake him. 
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iir. Beaaon snw tier look, and read it portiallr. He saw hei 
louging gaze outwui'ds upoa the free, broad world, and thought 
that tliE syren waters, whose deadly music yet rang in his eara, 
were again tempting her. He called her to him , prating that his 
feeble voice might have power. 

" My dear young lady, I have much to say to you ; and God 
has taken my strength from mo now when I most need it. — Oh, I 
Bin to speak bo — but, for His sake, I implore you to bo patient 
here, if only till to-morrow morniug." Ho looked at her, but her 
face wes immovable, and she did not speak. She could Dot give 
up her hope, her chance, her liberty, till to-morrow. 

"God help me," said he, mournfully, "my words do not touch 
her ;" and, still holding her hand, he sank back on the pillows. 
Indeed, it was true that his words did not vibrate in her atmo- 
sphere. The atorm^spirit raged there, and filled her heart with 
the thought that she was an outcast ; and the holy words '* for 
His sake, ' were answered by tho demon, who held possession, 
with a blasphemous defiance of the merciful God : — 

" What have I to do with Thco 1 " 

He thought of every aofteouig influence of religion which over 
his own disciplined heart had power, but put them aside aa 
nseless. Then the atil! small voice whispered, and he spake, — 

" In your mother's name, whether she be dead or alive, I com 
maud you to stay here until I am able to speak to you." 

She knelt down at the foot of the sofa, and shook it with her 
Bobs. Her heart was touched, and ho hardly dared to speak 
again. At length he said ; — 

" I know you will not go — you could not — for her sake. You 
will not, win you 1" 

" No," whispered Ruth j and then there was a great blank in 
her heart. She had given up her chance. She was calm, in the 
utter absence of all hope. 

" And now you will do what I tell you 1 " said he, gently, but, 
unconsciously to himself, in the tone of one who has found the 
hidden spell by which to rule spirits. 

She slowly said, " Yes." But she was subdued. 

He called Mta. Hughes. She came from her adjoining shop. 

" You have a bedroom within youra, where your daughter 
used to sleep, I think ? I am sure you will oblige me, and I shall 
consider it as a great favour, if you will allow this young lady to 
sleep there to-night. Will you take her there nowt Go, ray 
dear. I have full trust in your promise not to leave until I can 
speak to you." His voice died away to silence ; but as Euth 
rose from her knees at his bidding, she looked at his face through 
hev tears. Hia lips were moving in earnest, unspoken prayer, aud 
she knew it was for her. 

That night, although hia pain was rcUeved by rest, he could not 
sleep ; and, as in fever, the coming events kept unrolling themselvea 
before him iu eveiy changing and fantastic form. He met Kuth 
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-■Ilpos^ble places and miTa, and addressed licr in every nuLoaer 
bo could imagine moat calculated to move ami aflcct her to pcni- 
teaco and virtue. Towards morning he fell asleep, but the sarna 
thoughts haunted hia dreams ; be epoke, but his voice refused to 
utter aloud j and she fled, relcntleaa, to the deep, black pooL 

But God works in his own way. 

The visions melted into deep, unoonscious sleep. He wau 
ftwokenod by a knock at the door, which seemed a repctitiOQ ol 
what he had heard in his last sleeping moments. 

It was Mra. Hughes. She stood at the first word of pennis* 
BIOS within the room. 

" Please, sir, I think the young lady is very ill indeed, sir ; 
perhaps you would pleaee to coma to her." 

" How is she ill t" said he, much alarmed, 

"Quite quiet-like, air; but 1 think she is dymg, that's all, 
indeed, air." 

" Go away, I will bo with you directly," ho replied, Lis heart 
unking within him. 

In a very short time ho was stnndinc with Mrs, Hughes hf 
Buth's bediide. She lay as still as if sno were dead, her eyes 
ahut, her wan face numbed into a fixed anguiah of eiprosaioD, 
She did not speak wHeu they spoke, though after a while they 
thought she strove to do 80, But all power of motion and uttor- 
imce hod left her. Slio was dressed iu everything, except her 
bonnet, as she had been the day before ; although sweet, thought- 
ful Mrs, Hughes, had provided her with uight--gear, which lay on 
the little chest of drawers that served as a dreasiag-tablo. Mr. 
Benson Ufted up her arm to feel her feeble, fluttering uulse ; and 
when he let go her hanil, it fell upon the bed in a aull, heavy 
way, as if she were already dead. 

" You gave her some food? " said he, anxiously, to Mrs. Hughes. 

" Indeed, and I ofibred her the best in the house, but she 
ahook her poor pretty head, and ouly asked if I would please to 
get her a cup of water. I brought her some milk though, and, 
yeed, I think she'd rather have had the water ; but, not to ueem 
sour and cross, she took some milk," By this time Mi-^ Uughea 
was fairly crying. 

" When does the doctor come up here 1" 

" Indeed, sir, and he's up nearly every day now, the inn is bo 
full," 

" ni go for him. And can you manage to undress her and 
lay her in bed 1 Open the window too, and let in the air j if her 
feet ore cold, put bottles ot hot water to them," 

It was a proof of the true love, which was the nature of both, 
that it never erosaed their minds to regret that this poor young 
creature had been thus thrown upon their hands. On the con- 
buy, !&Irs. Hughes called it "a blessing." 
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CHAPTER S. 

A NOTE AKD THE AN3WEE. 

At tlie inn everything was life and bustln. Mr. Eenaoii had to 
■wait lonn in Mrs. Jloi'^n'a little parlour before she could come to 
him, and ho kept growing mora and more impatient. Atlaatshe 
made her appearance and heard his story. 

People miiy talk as they wiH about the little respect that is 
Ijftid to virtue, unaccompanied by the outward accidents of wealth 
or station ; but I rather think it will be found that, in the long 
run, true and simple virtue always has ita proportionate rowaid 
in the respect anti reverence of every one whose esteem ia worth 
having. To be sure, it ia not rewarded after the way of the 
world, as mere worldly posscasiona arc, with low olieisance and 
lip-BcrvicB ; hut all the better and more noble qualities in the 
hearts of others make ready and go forth to meet it on its 
approach, provided only it be pure, simple, and unconscious of ita 
own eiiatence. 

Mr. Benson had little thought for outward tokens of respect 
just then, nor had Mi's. Morgan much time to sparo ; but she 
amoothed her ruffled brow, and calmed her bustling manner, aa 
soon as ever she saw who it was that awaited her; for Mr. Benson 
was well known in the village, where ho had taken up his summer 
holiday among the mountains year after }-ear, always a resident 
at the ahop, and seldom spending a shilling at the inn. 
lira. Morgan listened patiently — for her. 

" Mr. Jonea will come this afternoon. But it is a shame you 
sboulU bo troubled with such as her, I had but little time yestei^ 
day, hut I guessed there was something wrong, and Gwen has 
just been tdling me her bed has not been slept in. They were 
in a pretty hurry to be gone yesterday, for all that the gentleman 
was cot fit to travel, to my way of thinking ; indeed, Wilham 
Wynri, tbe postboy, said he was weary enough before he got 
to the end of that Yspytty road ; and he thought they would 
have to rest there a day or two boforo they could po further than 
Pen trS Voelaa. Indeed, and Finjhow, the servant h to follow 
them with tlie bafrgage tliis very morning ; and now I remember, 
William Wynn said uiey would wait for her. You'd better write a 
note, Mr. Benson, and tell them her state." 

It was Boutid, though unpiilntahle advice. It came from one 
aceiiBtomed to bring excellent, if nnrelined sense, to bear quickly 
upon any eraergancy, and to decide rapidiy. She was, in trutli, 
fio little accustoQied to have her authority questioned, that before 
^Ir. Den.'jOQ had made up his mind, she had produced paper, pen^^, 
and ink fi-om the drawer ill her bureau, plaitd them before him, 
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She was gone before heoouH rally hia BCallcred senses ononuli 
to remember ttiat he had not the least idea of the name of tue 
port^ to whom ho was to write. Tho quiet leisure oad peaco of 
his bttle study at home fayourcd hia habit of tcrcrio and long 
deUbcratioDijust as her position as miatresa of BQ iun obliged her 
to ouick, deciEive ways. 

Her advice, though good in Eome points, was unpalatable in 
others. It was true that Euth's condition ought to bo known liy 
those who were her friends ; but were these people to whom be 
vsis now going to write friends 1 He knew there was a rich 
mother, aud a liandflome, elegant son ; and he bad also some idea 
of the circumatancea which might a little eitenuate their mode of 
quitting Buth. He had wide-enough sympathy to uiideratand 
that it must have been a most pamful position in which the 
mother had been placed, on finding herself under the same roof 
with a girl who was living with her son, as Ruth was. And yet 
ha did not like to apply to her ; to write to tho son was still 
more out of the question, as it seemed lite aaking him to return. 
But through one or the other lay the only clue to her friend^ 
who ccrtamly ought io bo made acquainted with her position. 
At length he wrote : — 

"Madau, 
"I write to tell you of tho condition of the poor young 
woman" — (here came a long pause of deliberation) — " who accom- 
panied your sou on his arrival here, and wlio was left behind on 
your departure yesterday. She is lying (as it appears to rae) in 
a very dangerous state at my lodgings ; aud, if I may suggest, It 
would be kind to allow your maid to return and attend upon her 
until she ia sufficiently recovered to be restored to her friends,!^ 
—■"-id, they could not come to take charge of her themaelvea. 
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The not« was very unsatisfactory after all hja consideration, 
but it wan the best he could do. Ho made inquiry of a passing 
servant as to the lady's name, directed the note, and placed it on 
the indicated shelf. Ho then returned to his lodgings, to await 
the doctor's coming aud the postboy's return, There was no 
alteration in Buth ; she was as one stunned into unconscious- 
ness J she did not move her posture, she hardly breathed. From 
time to time Mrs. Hughes wetted her mouth with some liquid, 
aud there was a little mechanical motion of the hps ; that was 
the only sign of life she gave. The doctor came and shook hia 
heed, — " a thorough prostration of strength, occasioned by some 
great shock on the nerves," — and preaoribod care and quiet, aud 
mysterious medicines, hut acknowledged that tho result waa 
dwibtful, very doubtful. After his depaituvc, Mi. Bcnsraa \nOE. 
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his Welsh gi-ammar and ti'iod ognin to master tlie ever-puzzlicg 
rules for the mutationa of letters ; but it was of no use, for his 
thoughts were absorbed by the hfe-in-denth condition of the 
young creature, who was lately bounding and joyous. 

The maid and the luggoge, the car and the driver, had arrived 
liefore noon at their journey's end, and the note had been de- 
livered. It annoyed Mrs. Bellinghani oxocedingly. It was the 
worst of these kind of conneiioua, — there was no calculating tho 
conscquencea ; they were never ending. All sorts of glaima 
seemed to be established, and all sorts of people to step in 
to their Bottlemont. The idea of sending her maid ! Why, 
Simpson would not go if she asked her. She soliloquised thua 
while reading the letter ; and then, suddenly turning round to 
the favourite attendant, who had been listening to her mistresa's 
remarks with no inattentive car, she asked : — 

" Simpson, would you go and nurse this crsature, as this ■" 

she looked at the signature, — "Mr. Bcnaon, whoever he is, pro- 

" Me ! no, indeed, ma'am," said the maid, drawing herself 
up, stiff in her virtue. " I'm sure, ma'am, you would not eipeot 
it of me ; I could never have the face to dress a lady of character 

" Well, well ! don't be alarmed ; I cannot spare you : by tho 
ifay, just attend to the strings on my dress ; the chambermaid 
here pulled them into knots, and broke them terribly, last night. 
It is awkward though, very," said she, rekpaing into a musing 
fit over the condition of Ruth. 

" If you'll allow me, ma'am, I think I might aay something 
that would alter the case. I beUeve, ma'am, you put a bank-note 
into the letter to the young woman yesterday 1" 

Mra. Bellingham bowed acquieaoenee, and the maid went on; 

" Because, ma'am, when the little deformed man wrote that 
note (he's Air. Benson, ma'am), I have reason to believe neither 
he nor Mi's. Morgan knew of any provision being made for the 
young woman. Me and the chambermaid found your letter and 
the bank-note lying quite promiscuous, like waste paper, on the 
floor of her room ; for I believe she mahed out like mad after 
you left." 

" That, as you say, aiterB the case. This letter, then, is prin- 
cipally a sort of dehcat« hint that some provision ought to hava 
been made ; which is true enough, only it has been attended to 
ah'eady. What became of the money 1" 

" La.w, ma'am ! do you ask 1 Of course, as aoon as I saw it, I 
picked it up and took it to Mrs. Morgan, in trust for the yoimg 
person." 

"Oh, thal^s right. What friends has she) Did you ever hear 
from Mason ? — perhaps they ought to know where she is," 

" Mrs. Maaou did tell me, ma'am, she was an orphan ; with a 
Ifuardian who was nowaya akin, and who washod bis hands of hot 
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die ran off. But Hi-s. Slason was sadly put out, and went 
into hysterics. For fear 70U would think she hod nut seen after 
her enough, and that she might lose your custom ; she said it 
was no fault of hers, for the gii'l was always a forward creature, 
boasting of licr beauty, and saying how pretty she was, aad 
Btriving to get where her good looks could be seen and admired, — 
one night iu particular, ma'am, at a county boll ; and how Mrs. 
Mason had found out she used to meet Mr. BcUingham at an old 
woman's house, who was a regular old witch, ma'am, and Uvea in 
the lowest part oftho town, where all the bad chaj^cters haunt." 

" There ! that's onounb," said Mrs. BcUiiigham, sharply, for 
the maid's chattering had outrun her tact 1 and in hor anniety to 
vindicate the character of her friend Mra. Mason by blactening 
that of Ruth, she had forgotten that she a Uttio implicated her 
mistress's son, whom his proud mother did not like to imagine aa 
ever passing through a low and degraded part of the town. 

" If she has no fiiends, and is the creature you describe 
(which is confirmed by my own observation), the best place for 
iier u, as I said before, the Penitentiary. Her fifty pounii will 
keep her a week or so, if she is really unable to ^vel, and pay 
for her journey ; and if on her return toFordhani she will let mo 
know, I will undertake to obtain her admission immediately." 

" I'm suie it's well for her she baa to do with a lady who will 
take any interest in her, after what has happened." 

Mrs, Bellingham called for her writing-desk, and wrote a few 
hoaty lines to be scat back by the post-boy, who was on the poiut 
of starting ; — 

"Mrs. Bcllinghara presents her compliments to her unknown 
correspondent, Mr. Benson, and begs to inform him of a circum- 
stance of which she believes he was ignorant when he ivrote the 
letter with which she has been favoured ; namely, that provision 
to the amount of 50/. was left for the unfortunate young person 
who is the subject of Mr. Benson's letter, This sum is m the 
hands of Mrs. Morgan, as well as a note from Mrs. Bollingham to 
the miserable girl, in which she proposes to procure her admis- 
Bion into the Fordham Penitentiary, the best place for such a 
character, as by this profligate action she has forfeited the only 
friend romaiuing to her in the world. This proposition Mrs. 
Bellingham repeats; and they are the young woman's best friends 
who most urge her to comply with the course now pointed out." 

" Take care Mr. Bellingham hears nothing of this Mr, Bf naorfa 
Dote," said Mrs. Bellingham, as she dehvercd the answer to her 
maid; "he is so sensitive just now that it would annoy him 
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THUBSTiN ASH FAITH BEN-SOS. 
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Too have now eeen the note which wsa delivercl into Mr. 
Benson's hands, as the cool shades of CTening stole over the 
glowing suroTner sky. When he had read it, he again prepared 
to write a few hasty lines before the post went out. The post- 
boy was even now sounding his honi through the village as a 
signal for letters to be ready ; and it was well that Mr. Benson, 
in his long inoming'a meditationj had decided upon the oourHe 
to bo pursued, in case of such an answer as that which ha hail 
received from Mrs. Bellinghatn. His present note was as follows: 

"Dear Faith, 
"You must come to this place directlyj where I earnestly 
desire you and your ailvice. I am well myself, ho do not ho 
farmed. 1 have no time for eiplanatioo, but I am sure you will 
not refuse me ; let me trust that I ehall see you on Saturday 
at the latest. You know the mode by which I came ; it is the 
best both for expedition and cheapness. Dear Faith do not 
foil me. 

" Youi affectionate brother, 

"TaCBSTAN Behson. 
"P.S. — I am afraid the money 1 left may be running short. 
Do not let this stop you. Tako mj Faociolati to Johnson's, ho 
will advanoQ upon it ; it ia the third row, bottom shelf. Only 

When this letter was despatched he had done all he could , 
and the nest two days passod like a loQg monotonous dream of 
watching, thought, and care, undisturbed by any event, hardly 
by the change from day to night, which, now the harvest moon 
was at her Ml. was scarcely perceptible. On Saturday morning 

" DEiRBST THnuSTAN', 

" Your incomprehensible summons has just reached me, and 
I obey, thereby proving my right to my name of Faith. I shall 
be with you ahnost a^ soon as this letter. I cannot help feeling 
anxious, as well as cttrious. I have money enough, and it is woU 
I have ; for Sally, who guards your room hke a dragon, would 
rather sec me wallc the whole way, than have any of your things 
di.stiu'bed. 

" Your aSeotionate sister, 

" Faith B&saox." 

It was 
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childhood to telj on her prompt judgment and eiccllont sense; 
and to her care he felt that Ruth ought to be consigned, aa it wm 
too much to go on tasiiig good Mrs. Hughes with night watching 
snd sick nursing, with all her other claitna on her time. He asked 
her once mors to ait b; Ruth, while he went to meet hia sister. 

The coach pnsaed bj the foot of the steep aaccut which led up 
to Uan-dhu. Hu took a boy to carry his aiatcr'a lugg^ when 
the arrived ; they were too soon at the bottom of the hill, and 
the boy began to make ducka and drakca in the sItalloweHt piut 
of the stream, which there flowed glaaay and smooth, while Mr. 
Benson sut down on a great Btoiic, under the shadow of on aldcr- 
bush which grew where the green flat meadow skirted the water. 
It was delightful to be once more in the open air, and away from 
the scenes and thoughts which had been pressing on him for the 
last three days. There waa new beauty in everj'ihing : from the 
blue mountains which glimmered in the distant sunlight, down 
to the flat, rich, peaceful vale, with its calm round shadows, wfacra 
he sat. The very margin of white pebbles which lay on tlio 
banks of the stream had a sort of cleanly beauty about it. Hn 
felt calmer and more at ease than he had done for some days ; 
and yet, when he began to think, it waa rather a strange story 
which he had to tell his sister, iit order to account for his urgent 
summoiiB. Hero was he, solo friend and guardian of a noor sick 
girl, whoae very name he did not know ; about whom all that he 
aid know waa, that she had been the mistress of a man who had 
deserted her, and that ho feared — he beUcvcd — she had contem- 
plated suicide. The offence, too, was one for which his sister, 
^ood and kind as she was, had little compassion. Well, ho must 
appeal to her love for him, which was a very imsatisfactory mode 
ta proceeding, as he would iar rather have hod her interest iu 
tike girl founded on reason, or some less personal basis, than 
showing it merely because her brother wished it. 

The coach came slowly rumbling over tiio stony road. His 
sister was outside, but got down in a brisk active way, and 
greeted her brother heartily and affectionately. She waa conai- 
dcrably taller than he was, and must have been very handsome ; 
ler black hair was parted plainly over her forehead, and her dark 
espFCSsive eyes and straight nose atill retained the beauty of bnr 

Kuth. I do not know whether she was older than her brother, 
t, probably owing to hia infirmity requiring her care, ahc had 
BOmething of a mothcr'H manner towards him. 

" Thuratan, you are looking pale 1 I do not believe yoii are 
well, whatever you may say. Have you had the old {jaia in 
your back V 

"No — a httle — never mind that, dearest Faith. Sit down 
here, while I send the boy up with your Iwx." And then, with 
Bomo little desire to show lua sister how welt he was acquoiuted 
"^h the language, he blundered out bta directions in very grain* 
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maticalWeltih; bo grammatical, in fust, noi so badl; prouooncod, 
that the lx)7, Boratuhing his bead, made ituawer, — 

" Dim Saesoneg," 

So he had to repeat it in English. 

" Well, now, Thuratan, here 1 sit as you bid me. But don't 
try me too long ; tell me why you sent for me." 

Now came the difficulty, and oh ! for a seraph's tongue, and & 
seraph's powers of representation ! But there was no seraph at 
hand, only the soft running waters singing a quiet tunc, and pre- 
disposing Miss Benson to listen with a soothed spirit to any tal^ 
not immediately involving her brother's welfare, which had been 
the cause of her seeing tha.t lovely vale, 

" It is an awkward story to tell, Faith, but there ia a young 
woman lying ill at my lodgings whom I wanted you to nurse," 

Ho thought he saw a shadow on his sister's face, and detected 
a alight change iu bcr voice as she spoka 

" Nothing very romantic, I hope, Thuratan. Remember, I 
cannot stand much romance ; I always distrust it" 

" 1 don't know what you mean by romance. The story is real 
enough, and not out of me common way, I'm afraid." 

He paused ; he did not get over the difficullj. 

"Well, tell it me at once, Thurston. I am afraid you have 
let some one, or jierhaps only your own imagination, imiwse 
u]x>u you ; but don't try my patience too much ; you know I've 
no great stock." 

"Then TM tell you. The young girl was brought to the inn 
hereby a gentleman, who has left her; she is very ill, and has no 
one to see after her." 

Hiss Benson had some masculine tricks, and one was whists 
ling a long, low whistle when surprised or displeased. She bad 
often found it a useful vent for feelings, and she whistled now, 
Iler brother would rather she had spoken. 

" Have you sent for her fidends ! " she asked, at last. 

"She hoBnono," 

Another pause and another whistle, hut rather softer and 
more wavering than the last. 

"HowissTieillJ" 

"Pi'ctty nearly as quiet as if she were dead. She docs not 
speak, or move, or even sigh." 

" It would be better for her to die art oaee, -I think." 

"PaitF!"- - 

That one word put them right. It was spoken in the tone 
which had authority over her j it was so full of grieved surprise 
Bud moumfid upbraiding. She was accustomed to eiercise a 
rnvay over hiin, owing to her greater decision of character i and, 
probably, if everything were traced to its cause, to her superior 
vigour of constitution ; but at times she was humbled befoi'e his 
pure, child-like nature, and folt where she was infeiior. She vaa 
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d nnd true to conceal this feeling, or to resent its being 

_ . d upon her. After a time she said, — 
Tliiirstaa, dear, let us go lo iter." 

Slie ticlped him n-ith tender core, and gave him her arm npj 
tbe loDg and tedious hill ; but when thsy approached the villagt^ 
without spcuking a word on the subject, thuj changed their 
position, and she leant (apparently) on liim. He stretched him- 
self up into OS vigorous a guit ua be could nhen they drew ueor 
to the abodes of men. 

On the way they had spoken but tittle. He had aslied after 
various ncmbera of his cnngrcgiLtion, for he u*as a Disscutiug 
minister in a country town, and she hail aii&wcred ; but they 
neither of them epote of Ruth, though their miuda were full 

Mrs. Hoghes had tea ready for the traveller on her arriral. 
Mr. Benson chafed a httle internally at the leisurely way in 
which hia sister sipped and sljiped, n:id paused to tcU him aome 
trifling particular respecting home affairs, which she hod for- 
gotten before. 

" Mr. Bradshaw has refused to lot tito childreu associate with 
the Disona any longer, because one evening they played at actiug 
charades." 

" Indeed I A little more bread and butter, Faith 1" 

"Thank you; this Welsh air does make one hungry, Mrs. 
Bradshaw is paying poor old Maggie's rent, to save her from 
being sent into the workhouse." 

"That's right. Won't you have another cup of tea V 

" I have liad two. However, I think I'll take another. 

Mr. Benson could not refrain from a little sigh as he poured 
it out. He thought he had never seen hia sister so deliberately 
hungry and thirsty before. He did not guess that she was feeling 
the meal rather a respite &om a distasteful interview, which she 
was aware was awaiting her at its conclusion. But all things 
come to an end, and so did Miss Benson's tea. 

" Now, will you go and see her ! " 

"Yes." 

And HO they went. Mrs. Hughes had pinned up a piece of 
greea calico, by way of a Venetian blind, to shut out the after- 
noon sun ; and in the light thus shaded lay Ruth — still, and wan, 
ftud white. Even with hor brother's account of Buth's state, 
such death-like quietness startled Miss Benson— startled her into 
intv for the poor lovely creature who lay thus stricken and felled, 
when she saw her, she could no longer imagine her to be an 
inipcstor, or a hai-dened sinnor ; such prostration of woe be- 
longed to neither. Mr. Benson looked more at his sister'a faeo 
than at Ruth's ; he read her countenance as a book. 

Mrs. Hughes stood by, crying. 

Mr. Benson touched his sist^ and they left the room to- 
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"Do you tliink slio will live i" asked he. 

" I cannot tell," said Wisa Benson, in a Boftcned voice. 
Iiow young she looks ! quite a ctild, \noT crosturo ! When will 
the doctor come, Thurstan 1 Tell mo all about her; you have 
srtold me the particulars." 

Hr, Benson might have said she had never cared to hear 

a before, and had rather avoided tho subject ; but he was too 
happy to see this awalieniug of interest in hia sister's warm heart 
to say anything in tho least reproachful. He told her tho atoir 
as well as he could, and, as hoielt it deeply.hetoldit with heart a 
■ quence ; and as he ended, and looked at her, there were tears 

the eyea of both. 

"And what docs the doctor aay?" asked she, after a pause. 

"He insists upon quiet; he orders medicines and strong 
broth. I cannot tell you nil ; Mrs. Hughes can. She has been 
o truly good. 'Doing good, hoping for nothing again." " 

"She looks very sweet and gentle. I shall sit up to-night^ 
and watch her myself ; and I shall send you and Mi*. Hnghea 
early to bed, for you have both a worn look about you I don't 
like. Are you sure the effect of that fall has gone off ( Do you 
feel anything of it in your back still 1 After all, I owe her some- 
thing lor turning back to your help. Are you sure she was going 
to drown hei'sclf ]" 

" I cannot be sure, for I have not questioned her. She baa 
not been in a state to be questioned ; but I have no doubt what- 
ever about it. But you must sot think of sitting up after your 
journey, Faith." 

"Ajiswer me, Thurstan. Do you feel any bad effect irom 
that fftU r 

"No, hardly any. Don't sit up, Faith, to-7iight !" 

" Thurstan, it's no use talking, for I shall ; and, if you go on 
opposing me, I dare say I shaJl attack your back, and put a 
blister on it. Do tell me what that ' hardly any' means. Be- 
sides, to set yon quite at ease, you know I have never seen 
mountains before, and they fill mo and oppress me so much that 
I couid not elecp ; I must keep awake this first night, and see 
that they don't fall on the earth and overwhelm it. And now 
answer my qucsiiona about yourself." 

Misa liouson had the power, which some people have, of 
carrying her wishes through to their fulfilment; her will was 
strong, her sense w&j excellent, and people yielded to her — they 
did not know why. Before ten o'clock she reigned sole power 
uid potentate in Ruth's httle chamber. Nothing could have 
been better devised for giving her an interest in tho invalid. 
The very dependence of one bo helpless upon her care incUned 
her heart towards her. She thought she perceived a Ehght im- 
provement in the symptoms during the night, and she was a 
uttle pleased that this progress should have been made wbilo 
she reigned monarch of the sick-room. Yes, certainly there waa 
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Ji unpravemeut. Hiere was more oonscioiitneaB ia the loolc of 
Hie eyes, although the whole countenance atill retained itj painful 
traces of acuta sufTcring, loanifoated in ait unxious, eUrtled, un- 
easy aspect It was broad morning light, though barely five 
o'clock, when Misa Benson caught the sight ofRiitli'Hlips moving, 
as if in speech. Miss Benson stooped down to listen. 

'■Who are jon?" aaked Ruth, in the faintest of whiipcra. 

"Misa Benson — Mr. Benson's siater," she replied. 

The words conveyed no knowledge to Ruth ; on the contrary, 
weak as a babe in mind and body as she was, her lips began to 
qniver, and her eyes to show a terror similar to that of any little 
child who wakena in the presence of a stranger, and sees no 
dear, familiar face of mother or nurse to reassure its trembling 

Miss Benson took her hand in hers, and began to stroke it 
caressingly. 

" Don't be afraid, dear ; I'm a friend come to take care of you. 
Would you like some tea now, my love 1" 

The very utterance of these gentle words was unlocking Miss 
Benson'a heart. Her brother was surprised to see her so full of 
interest when he came to inquire later on in the moming. It 
required Mrs. Hughes's persuasions, as well as his own, to induce 
her to go to bed for an hour or two after breakfast ; and, before 
■he went, she made them promise that she should be called 
when the doctor came. Ho did not come until late in the aftor- 
aoon. The invalid was rallying fast, though rallying to a con- 
Bciousness of sorrow, as was cviueed by the tears which came 
slowly rolling down her pale sad cheeks^tears which she had 
not the power to wipe away. 

Mr. Benson had remained in the house all day to hear the 
doctor's opinion ; and now that he was relieved from the charge 
of Huli by his sister's presence, he had the more time to dwdl 
upon the ciroumstances of her cose — so far as they wcro known 
to him. He remembered his first sight of her ; her hthc figure 
■waving to and fro as she balanced herself on the slippery stones, 
half smiling at her own dilemma, with a bright, happy light in 
the eyes, that seemed like a refiexion from the glancing waters 
sparkling below. Then he recalled the changed, aSrighted look 
of those eyes as they met hie, after the cmld's rebuff of her 
advances j how that little incident filled up the tale at which 
Mrs. Hughes had liinted, in a kind of sorrowful way, as if loath 
(aa a Christian should be) to beUeve evil. Then that fearful 
evenmg, when he had only just saved her from committing 
Boidde, and that nightmare sleep ! And now — lost, forsaken, 
and but just deUvered from the jaws of death, she lay dependent 
for overythins on his sister and him, — utter strangers a few 
weeks ago. Where was her lover 1 Could he be easy and 
lyt Could he grow into perfect health, with these great 
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s conscience with a strong tmd hard pain 1 Or 
«1" 

Into whole labyrinths of social ethics Mr. Benson's thoughts 
wandered, when his sister entered suddenly and abruptly. 

" What does the doctor say ? Is she better !" 

" Oh, yea ! she's better," answered Miss Benson, shftrp and 
ebort. Her brother looked at her in dismay. She bumped down 
into a chair in a cross, disconcerted majiner. They were both 
silent for a few minutes, only ^lisa Benson whistled and clucked 
alternately. 

" What is the matter, Faith ) Vou Bay she is better." 

"Why, Thurstan, there is something so shocking the matter, 
that I cannot tell yon." 

Mr. Benson changed colour with affright. All things possible 
and impossible crossed his mind, but the right one. I said, " all 
things possible ;" I made a mistake. He never beUeved Buth to 
be more guilty than she seemed. 

'tFaitti, I wish you would tell me, and not bewilder me with 
those noises of yours," said he, nervously. 

"I beg your pardon; but something so shocking has just 
been discovered — 1 don't know how to word it — she will have a 
child. The doctor says so." 

She was allowed to make noises unnoticed for s few minutes. 
Her brother did not speak. At last eho wanted his sym- 
pathy. 

" Isn't it shocking, Thurstan 1 You might have knocked me 
down with a straw \AcQ he told me." 

"Docs she know I" 

" Yes ; and I am not sure that that isn't the worst part 
of all." 

" How ?— What do you mean 1" 

" Oh, I was juat beginning to have a good opinion of her, hut 
I'm afraid she la very depraved. After the doctor was gone, sho 
pulled the bed-curtain aside, and looked as if sho wanted to 
speak to me. (I can't think how she heard, for we were close to 
the window, and spoke very low.) Well, I went to her, though I 
really had token quite a turn against her. And she whispered, 
quite eagerly, ' Did he say I should have a baby 1' Of oourse I 
could not keep it from her ; but I thought it my duty to look M 
cold and severe as I could. She did not seem to understand 
how it ought to be viewed, but took it just as if she had a right 
to have a baby. She said, 'Oh, ray God, I thank tliee ! Oh, I 
will be BO good I' I had no patience with her then, so 1 left the 

"Who is with her 1" 

' Mrs. Hughes. She is not seeing the thing in a moral light, 
as 1 should have expected." 

Mr. Benson wns silent again. Aft«r eome time he began. — 
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" Faitb, I Jou't see this affair quit« u jou do. I bdieru I am 
right." 

" Voa aurprise me, brother ! I don't understand you." 

" Wait awhile ! I want to make my feelings very clear to 
you, but I don't know where to begin, or how to express myself." 

" It ia, indeed, an extraordinary subject for ua to have to tali 
vhout ; but if once I get clear of this girl, I'll wash my hands of 
all such cases again." 

Her brother was not attending to her ; ho waa reducing lua 
own ideas to form. 

" Faith, do you know I rejoice in this child's advent ? " 

" May God forgive you, Thiirstan! — if you know what you 
Baying. But, surely, it is a temptation, dear Thurstan." 

" I do not thiuk it is a dclusioa. The isin appears to mo 
be quite distinct from its conaequencea." 



'• Sophistry — and a temptation," said Mias Benson, decidedly, 

" No, it is not,*' said her brother, with equal decision. '^ la I 
the eye of God, she ia esacUy the same as if tho life she hoa led | 
had left no trace behind. Wo knew her errora before, Faith." I 

" Yea^butnot this diagraqc — thi j ^'j^dgo f f hfrr ahamr I " 

" Faith, KutBHetTGeEeg of you not to speak ao of the little 
innocent babe, who may he God's messenger to lead her bock to 
Him . Think again of nor first words — the burst of nature from 
her heart ! Did she not turn to God, and enter into a covenant 
i\-ith Him — ' I will be ao good ! ' Why, it draws her out of hoi^ 
self! If her life has hitherto Ijccn eclf-sceking and wickedly 
thoughtless, here is the very instrument to make her forget her- 
self, and be thoughtful for another. Teach her (and God will 
t«ich her, if man does not come between) to reverence her child ; 
and this reverence will shut out ain, — will bo purification." 

lie was very much oicited ; he was oven surprised at his own 
cioitcment ; but hia thoughts and meditations through the long 
afternoon had prepared his mind for this mamier of viewing thu 
subject. 

" These are quite new ideaa to me," aaid Miss Benson, coUUy \ 
" I think you, Thurstan, are the first person I ever heard re- 
joicing over the birth of an illegitimate child. It appears to iu(^ 
I must own, rather questionable morality." 

" I do not rejoice. I have been all this afternoon mourning 
over tha sin which has blighted tliis young creature ; I have 
been dreading leat, aa aba recovered consciousness, there should 
bo a return of her despair. I have been thinking of every holy 
word, eveiy promise to the penitent — of the tenderness which 
!cd Uie Magdalen aright. I have been feeling, severely and rci- 
proaehfully, the timidity which has hitherto made me blink all 
encounter with evils of this particular kind. Oh, Faith 1 once 
for all, do not accuse me of questtonaHe morality, when T nm 

■ B more than ever 1 did in my lile to act as my blcased Lord 
a have done." 
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Ruth. 



He was Terj much agitated. His sister heaitated, and tlien 
Bhe Bpoke more softly tlian before, — 

" But, Tburetan, everything might have beon done to ' Icait 
her right' (aa you call it), without this cHild, this miserable 
offspring of sin. 

" The world has, indeed, made auch children miserahlo, inno- 
cent as they are ; but I doubt if this be acoording to the will of 
God, unless it be Hia punishment for the parents' guilt j aad 
even then the world's way of treatment ia too apt to harden the 
mother's natiiral love into eomething like hatred. Shame, and 
the terror of frienda* displeasure, turn her mad — defile her holiest 
instincts ; and, aa for the fathers — God forgive them ! I cannot 
— at least, not just now." 

Miss Benson thought on what her brother said. At length 
she asked, " Thuratan (remember I'm not convinced), how would 
you have this girl treated according to your theory 1" 

" It will require some time, and much Christian love, to find 
out the best way. I know I'm not very wise j but the way I 

think it would be right to act in, would be this " He thought 

for some time before ho spoke, and then said : — 

" She has incurred a responsibility — that wo both acknow- 
ledge. She is about to become a mother, and have the direction 
and guidance of a little tender life. I fancy such a responaibihty 
must be serious and solemn enough, without making it into a 
heavy and oppressive burden, so that human nature recoils 
from bearing it. While we do all wo can to strengthen I 
senao of responsibility, I would likewise do all we can to mr 
her feel that it ia responsibility for what may becems-a 
ilffising." 

"Whether the children are legitimate or iUegitimate 1" asked 
Miss Benaonj dryly, 

"Yea!" said her brother, firmly. "The more I think, the 
more I believe I am right. No one," said he, blushing faintly 
as he spoke, " can have a greater recoil from profligacy than I 
have. You yourself have not greater sorrow over this young 
creature's sin than I have ; the difference is-thiPi you conftise the 
consequences with the sin." " 

" I dont uhderatanS metaphysics." 

" I am not aware that I am talking metaphysics. I can 
imagine that if the present occasion be taken rightly, and used 
well, all that is good in her may be raised to a height unmeasitred 
but by God ; while all that is evil and dark may, by His blesaing, 
fade and disappear in the pure light of her child's presence. — Oh, 
father ! listen to my prayer, that her redemption may date from 
this time. Help us to apeak to her in the loving spirit of thy 
Holy Son !" 

The tears were fall in his eyes ; be almost trembled in hia 
ewnestneas. He was faint with the strong power of his own 
conviction, and with his inability to move his sister. But sh« 
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She sat very still for a quarter of an hour or more 
he leaned beck, exhausted bv his own feelings. 
The jKior child ! " said she, at length — " the poor, poor child ! 
what it will have to struggle through and endure ! Do you re- 
member Thomas Wilkiiia, and the way ho threw the registry of 
h^ birth and baptiEca back in your &ce 1 Why, he would nitt 
have the situation ; he went to sea and was drowned, rather ihan 
present the record of bis Khapie." 

" I do remember it alL It has often haunted me. She must 
strengthen her child to look to God, rather than to man's opi- 
nion. It will be the discipline, the peoance, she haa incurred. 
She must teach it to be (humojily speaking) Edf-dependent." 

" But after all," said Jliss Benson (for she had known and 
esteemed poor Thomas Wilkins, and had mourned over bis un- 
timely death, and the recollection thereof softened her) — " after 
all, it might be concealed. The very child need never know ita 
illegitimacy." 

" How i" asked her brother. 

" Why— we know so little about her yet ; but in that letter, 
it said she had no friends ; — now, could she not go into quite a 
fresh place, and be passed off as a widow 1" 

Ah, tempter ! unconscious tempter ! Here was a way of 
evading the trials for the poor little unborn child, of whicU Mr. 
Benson bud never thought. It was the decision— the pivot, on 
which the fate of years moved ; and he turned it the wrong way. 
But it was not for his own sake. For himself, he was bravq 
enough to tell the truth ; for the little helpless baby, about ta 
enter a cruel, biting world, be was tempted to evade the diffi^ 
culty. He forgot what ha bad just said, of the discipline and thej 
penance to the mother consisting in strengthening her child tol 
meet, trustfully and bravely, the consequences of her own weak- 
ness. Ho remembered more clearly the wild fierceness, the 
Ctun-like look, of Thomas Wilkins, as the dbnoiious word in the 
baptismal registry told him that he must go forth branded into 
the world, with his hand against every man's, and every man's 
against him. 

" How could it be managed, Faith I" 

" Nay, I must know much more, which she alone can toll ua, 
before I can see how it is to be managed. It is certainly the 

" Perhaps it is," said her brother, thoughtfully, but no longer 
clearly or decidedly; and so the conversation dropped. 

Ruth moved the bed-curtaia aside, in her soft manner, when 
Miss Benson re-entered the room ; she did not speak, but she 
looked at her as if she wished her to come near. Miss Benson 
went and stood by her. Euth took her band in hers and kissed 
then, as if fatigued even by this slight movement, she fell 
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3 Benson took up her work, and thought over her hvoUiM 



speeobcs. She was not conrinced. but alie waa softened and 
bewildered. 

CHAPTER XII; 

LOSING SIGHT OP THE IVELSII IIOUNTAISB, 

Miss Besson continued in an undecided state of mind for the 
two nest days ; but on tbe third, aa they sat at breakfast, she 
began to apeak to her brother. 

" That young creaturc'a name ia Eiitli Hilton." 

" Indeed ! how did you find it out J" 

" From herself, of course. She is much stronger. I slept 
with her last night, and I was aware she was awake long before 
I liked to speak, but at last I began. I dont know what I said, 
or how it went on, but I think it was a littlo relief to her to tell 
me something about herself. She sobbed and cried heraelf to 
sleep ; I think she is asleep now." 

" Tell me what she said about herself." 

" Oh, it was really very httle ; it was evidently a most painfid 
subject. She is an orphan, without brother or sister, and with a 
guardian, whom, I thmk she said, she never saw but once. He 

■enticed her (nftcr her father's death) to a dressmaker. This 
BeUingham got acquainted with her, and they used to meet 
on Sunday afternoons. One day they were late, lingering on the 
road, when the dressmaker came up by accident. She aeeios to 
have been verv angry, and cot unnaturally so. The girl took 
night at her tnreate, and the lover persuaded her to go off with 
him to London, thoro and then. Last May, I think it waa. 
That's all." 

" Did she express any sorrow for her error 1" 

" No, not in words, but her voioo waa hi'okeD with aoba, 
though she tried to make it steady. After a while she began to 
talk about her liaby, but shyly, and with much hesitation. She 
sskcd me, how much I thought she could earn as a dressmaker, 
*" " working very, very hard; ajid that brought as round to her 

Id. I thought of what you had said, Tliurstan, and I tried to 
ipeak to her as yon wished mc. I am not sure if it was right ; I 

doubtful in my own rtiLod still." 
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'' There is really nothing to thank me for. It is almost im- 
possihlo to help being kind to her ; there is something so meek 
and gentle about her, so patient, and so grateful I" 

" What does she think of doing 1 " 

" Poorcbildl she thinks of taking lodgings — Tery cheap ones, 
she says ; there she means to work night and day to cam enough 
(nr hor child. For, sho said to me, with such pretty earnestness, 
' It must never know want, whatever I do, I nave deeerred suf- 
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„^. ig,but it Trill be «iich a little innooont darling !' Her utmost 

earniiiga would not be more than Heveu or eight shillings a- week, 
I'm afi-aid ; aud then she ia so young and so pretty I ' 

" There ia that fifty pounds Mi's. Morgan brought nie, and 
those two letters. Does she know about them yet 1" 

" No J I did uot hke to tell her till she ia a little stronger 
Oh, Thurstan I I wish there was not this prospect of a child. I 
cannot help it. I do — I fould aoo a way in which we might help 
her, if it were not for that." 

" How do yon mean )" 

" Oh, it's no use thinking of it, ns it ia ! Or else we might 
!iavo taken her homo with no, and kept her till she had gut a 
little dressmaking in the congregation, but for this meddlesome 
child ; tliat spoils everything. You must lot me grumble to you. 
Thurstan. I was very good to ber, and spoke as teuderlv ana 
TeBpectfully of the little thing aa if it were the Queen's, and born 
in lawful matrimony ." 

" That's right, my dear Faith ! Onirnble away to me, if yon 
like. I'll forgive you, for the kind thougbt ot taking her Ldme 
with us. But do you think her situation ia an insupci'uUla 
objection ?" 

" Why, Thurstan ! — it's so insuperable, it puts it quite out of 
the question." 

" How 1— that's only repeating your objection. Why ia it out 
of the question 1" 

" If there had been no child coming, we might have called 
her by her right name — Miss Hilton ; tliat's one thing. Then, 
another is, the baby in our house. Why, Sally would go (lis- 
tmught I" 

" Never mind Sally. If she were an oii'han relation of our 
own, left widowed," said lie, pausing, as if in doubt. " You your- 
self suggested she should ue considered aa a widow, for tho 
child's sake. I'm only taking up your ideas, dear Faith. I respect 
you for thinking of taking her home ; it ia just what we ought to 
do. Thank you for reminding me of my duty." 

" Nay, it was only a passing thought. Think of Mr. Bradahaw. 
Ob ! I tremble at the thought of his grim displeasure." 

" We must ijiink of a higher than Mr. Bradshaw. I own I 
should be a very coward, if bo knew. Ho ia so-aavere, "SO in- 
flexible. But after all he sees so little of us ; he never comes to 
f«i,yon know, but is always engi4;ed when Mra. Bradahaw comes. 
I don't think he knows of what onr household consists." 

" Not know Sally 1 Oh yea, but he does. He aaked Mrs. 
Eradshaw one day, if she knew what wagea wo gave her, and said 
we might get a far more efficient and younger servant for the 
money. And, speaking about money, think what our expenses 
vould be if we took her home for the next aix months," 

That consideration was a puzzling one ; and both sat silent 
^ perplexed for a time. Misa Benson was as son'owful aa \iex 
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t)rothci, for sbe 'was becoming as anxious as ho was to find It 
possible that her plan could ho carried, out. 

" Tliere's the fifty pounds," said he, with a sigh of reluctance 
&t the idea. 

" Yes, there's the fifty pounds," echoed hia sister, with the 
samB sadness in her tone. " I suppose it is hers." 

" I suppose it is ; and being so, we must not thick who gave 
it to her. I will defray her eipenses. 1 am very sorry, hut I think 
we must take tt." 

" It would never do to apply to him under the present cir- 
cumstances," sa,id Miss Benson, in a, hesitating manner. 

" No, that we won't," said her brother, decisively. " If she 
consents to let us take care of her, we will never let her stoop to 
request anything irom him, even for hia child. She can live on 
bread and water — we can ail live on bread and water — rather than 
that" 

" Then I will speak to her, and propose the plan. Oh, Thurs- 
tan I from a child you could persuade me to anything ! I hope I 
am doing right. However much I oppose you at first, I am sure 
to yield ; aoon almost in proportion to my violence at first. I 
think I am very weak." 

" No, not in this instance. We are both right : I, in the way 
in which the child ought to be viewed ; you, dear good Faith, for 
thinking of taking her home with us. God bless you, dear, 

When Ruth began to sit up (and the strange, new, delicious 
prospect of becoming a mother aeemed to give her aome myste- 
rious source of strength, eo that her reeoveiy was rapid and awift 
from that time), Hiss Benson brought her the letters and the 
bank-note. 

" Do you recollect receiving this letter, Euth )" asked she, 
with grave gentleness. Euth changed colour, and took it and read 
it again without making any reply to Miss Benson. Then she 
aigbed, and thought a while ; and then took up and read the 
second note — the note which Mrs. BelUngham had sent to Mr, 
Benson in answer to his. After that she took up the bank'Hota 
ond turned it round and round, but not as if she saw it. Miss 
Benson noticed that her fingei^ trembled sadly, and that her lips 
were quivering for some time before she spoke, 

" If you please, MIes Benson, I sbotild like to return ihia 
money." 

"Why, my dear?" 

" I have a strong feeling agaiuEt taking it. "While he," said 
ehe, deeply blushing, and letting her large white lids drop down 
and veil her eyes, " loved me, he gave me many things — my 
watch — oh, many things ; and I took them from him gladly and 
thankfully, because he loved me — for 1 would have given him 
anything — and I thought of them as signs of love. But this 
money pains my heart. He has left off loving mc, acd has gone 
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sirar. Tliis monej Beenu— oh, Miss Bcnsoa — it Eci^ma aa if Ini 
could comfort mc, for being forsaken, by money." And at that 
word the tears, bo loog kept back and reiiresseii, forced their way 
like rain. 

She checked herself, however, in the violence of tcr emotion, 
fbr she thought of her child. 

'' So, will ^ou take the trouble of sending it back to Mrs. fiel- 
lingham I " 

■' That I -will, my dear. I am glad of it, that I am I They 
don't deserre to have the power of giving : they don't dcscriD 
that you should take it." 

Mies Benson went and enclosed it itp there and then ; siniplr 
writing theeo words in the envelope, " From Ituth Hiltou." 

" And now we waEh our hands of tlicae Beilinghania," said 
ehe, triumphantly. But Ruth looked tearful and sad ; not about 
returning the note, but from the conviction that the reason she 
had given for the ground of her determination was tf ue — ho no 
longer loved her. 

To cheer Tier, Miss Benson began to speak of the future. Mini 

Benson was one of those people who, the more she spoke of a 

plan in its details, and the more eho realised it :u her own mind, 

- the more firmly she became a partisan of the project. Thus she 

g'ew warm and happy in the idea of taking Ruth home ; but 
uth remained depressed and languid under the conviction that 
be no longer loved her. No home, no future, but the thought of 
her child, could wean her fi-ou this sorrow. Miss Benson was a 
littlo piqued; and this pique showed ilsclf afterwards in talking 
to her brother of the morning's proceedings in the sick ehambor. 

" I admired her at the time for sending awav her fifty pounds 
BO proudly ; but I think she has a cold heart : she hardly thanked 
me at all for my proposal of taking her home with uh." 

" Her thoughts are full of other things just now ; and people 
have such di&erent ways of Ehowing feeling : some by silence, 
some by words. At any rate, it is unwise to eipect gratitude.'' 

" What do you eipect — not indifference or ingratitude 1" 

" It is better^not to eyject^orcoloulato coiisect uencc a. The 
longer I live, tlic^firnro-foHyTBeeTfiat — fcetTw try si m ply to do 
rightJStionfli-ffiS^ut thinking of the feelings they are to call out 
in others. We know UiaTflO. holy or self-denying efibrt can fall 
to the ground vain and useless ; but the sweep of eternity is 
large, and Ood alone knows when the effect is to be produced. 
We are trying to do right now, and to feel light ; don't let us 
perploi om'selves with endeavouring to map out how she should 
feel, or how she should show her feelings." 

" That's all very fine, and I dare say veiy true," said Miss 
Benson, a httle chagrined. " But ' a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush ; ' and I would rather have had one good, hearty 
' Tliank you,' now, for all I have been planning to do lor her, than 
the grand effects yo« promise me in the ' sweep of eternity.' 
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Don't be grave and sorrowful, Thuretaa, or PU go out of the room. 
I can Btand Sally's Booldinga, but I cau't bear your look of quiet 
dapresaion wbcnerer I am a little hasty or impatient, I liad 
isther you would give nie a good box on the oav." 

" Aid I would often rather you would speak, if ever 80 baa- 
tUy, inatflad of whistling. So, if I bos your cara when I am Teied 
with you, wiU you promise to scold me when you ore put out of 
the WOT, instead of whiathng?" 

" very well ! that's a bargain. You bos, and I scold. But, 
Heiioudj', I began to calculate our money when she ao cavalierly 
sent oft the fifty-pound note (I can't bdp admiring her for it !), 
and I am very much afraid wc eholl not have enough to pay the 
doctor's bill, and take her home with ua." 

" She must go inside the coach, whatever we do," said Mr. 
Benson, decidedly. "Who's there 1 Come in 1 Oht Mrs. Hughes! 
Sit down." 

" Indeed, sir, and I cannot stay ; but the young lady baa juat 
Eoade me find up her watch for her, and asked me to get it sold 
to pay the doctor, and the little things she has bad since she 
came ; and please, sir, indeed, I don't know where to sell it nearer 
than Caernarvon." 

" That is good of her," said Miss Benson, her sense of justice 
satisfied ; auo^ remembeiing the way in wbicli Rath had epokea 
of the watch, sho felt what a sacrifice it must have been to resolve 
to part with it. 

" And her goodness just helps us out of our dilemma," said 
her brother ; who was unaware of the feelings with which Euth 
regarded her watch, or, perhaps, ho might have parted with his 
Faceiolati. 

Mrs. Hughes patiently awaited their leisure for answering her 

Eraetieal question. Whero could the watch be sold ) Suddenly 
er face brightened. 
" Mr. Jones, the doctor, is jvist going to be married, porbapa 
he would like nothing better than to give this pretty watoh to 
his bride ; indeed, and 1 think it's very likely ; and he'll pay 
money for it oa well as letting alone his bilL 1 11 ask him, air, at 
any rate." 

Mr. Jones was only too glad to obtain possession of so cl^ant 
a present at ao ciieap a rate. He even, as Mrs. Hughes bad fore- 
told, "paid money for it j" more than was required to defray the 
expenses of Rvith's occonunodation, as most of the articles of 



food she had were paid for at the time by Mr. or Miss Benson, 
they strictly forbade Mra. Hughes to tell Ruth of this. 
'' Would you object to my buying you a black gown 1" said 
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but they strictly forbade Mra. Hughes to tell Ruth of this. 

'' Would you object to my buying you a black gown 1 
Miss Benson to her, the day after the sale of the watch. She 
hesitated a bttle, and then went on, — 

" My brother and I tUuk it would be better to call you — as if 
in fact you were — a widow. It will save much awkwardness, aud 
it will spare your child much " Mortification she was going 
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to have added, but that vrord did not exactly do. Btit, at th« 
mentiou of her child, Ituth Etartod, and turned ruhy red ; as she 
■Iwaja did when allusion was made to it. 

" Oh, yes ! certainly. Thank you much for thinking of it 
Indeed," said she, very low, aa if to herself, " I don't know liow 
to thonk you for all you are doing ; but 1 do love you, and will 
pray for you, if I may." 

" If you may, Buth I" repeated Miaa Bcqbod, in a tone of 
surprise. 

" Yea, if I may. If you will let me pray for you." 

" Certainly, my dear. My dear Buth, you don't know how 
often I sin ; 1 do so wrong, with my few teraptationa. We oro 
both of ua great sinners in the eyes of the Most Holy ; let ua 
pray for each other. Don't speuk so again, my dear ; at least, not 
tome." 

Miss Benson was actually ci'ying. She had always looked 
upon herself as so inferior to her brother in real goodness, had 
seen such heights above her, that she was diatrea^ by Ruth'a 
humility. After a short time she resumed the subject. 

" Then 1 may get you a black gown J — and wo may call you 
Mra. Hilton ?" 

" No ; not Mrs. Hilton ! " said Ruth, hastily. 

Mias Benson, who had hitherto kept her eyes averted from 
Ruth's face from a moti^'e of kindly deUcacy, now looked at her 
with surprise. 

" Why not 1" oskod she. 

" It was my mother's name," swd Euth, in a low voice. "I 
had better not be called by it." 

" Then let us call you by my mother's namo," said Miss Ben- 
son, tenderly. " She would have But I'll talk to you about 

inj mother some other time. Let me cull you Mrs. Denbigh. It 
will do very well, too. Poopla will think you are a distant ro- 

When she told Mr. Benson of thia choice of name, he waa 
rather sorry; it waa like his sister's impulsive kindness — impul- 
sive in evervtbing — and he could imagine how Ruth'a hunuUty 
hod touchea her. He was Eorry, but he said nothing. 

And now the letter was written home, announcing the pro- 
bable arrival of the brother and sister on a certain day, "with a 
distant relation, early left a widow," as Miss Benson expressed it. 
She desired the spare-room might be prepared, and made every 
provision she could think of for Buth a comfort ; for Buth stiU 
remained feeble and weak. 

When the black gown, at which she hod stitched away inces- 
santly, was finished — when nothing remained, but to i-est for the 
nest day'a journey — Euth could not ait still. She wandered from 
window to window, lanming off eacli rock and tree by heart. 
Each had its tale, which it was agony to remember ; but which 
it would have been worse agony to forget. The sound <A vasLi^% 
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waters she heard th&t qiikt eveuiug was in her ears as she la; 
OH her deatli-bed ; ao well had she learnt their tune. 

And now nil n'as over. She had driven in to Llan-dhu, Bitting 
by her lover's aide, living in the bright present, and Btrangelyfor- 
getftii of the past or the future ; she had dreamed out her dream, 
and ebe had awakened from the viaiuu of love. She walked 
kIowIj and sadlj down the long hill, ber tears fa^t fallipg, but aa 
quieklj wiped away ; while she stfovo to make steady the 
low quivering voice ■which was often called upon to answer aoma 
remark of Miss Benson's, * 

They had to wait for the coach. Ruth buried her face in 
Boroe flowers which Mrs. Hughes had given her on parting ; and 
was startled when the mail drew up with a sudden pull, which 
almost thten; the horses on their haunches.. She was placed in- 
side, and the coach had set off again, before she was fully aware 
that Mr. and Miss Benson were travelling on the outside ; but it 
waa 3 relief to feel she might now cry without exciting their 
notice. The shadow of a heavy thunder-cloud waa on tlio valley, 
but the httle upland viUage-ehurch (that showed the spot in 
which so much of her life was passed) stood out clear in the sun- 
shine. She grudged the tears that blinded ber as she gazed. 
There waa one passenger, who tried after a while to comfort her. 

" Don't cry, miss," said the kind-hearted woman. " Tou'ro 
parting from friends, maybe ? Well, that's bad eoouBh ; but 
when you come to my age, you'll think none of it. Why, IVa 
three sons, and they're soldiers and sailors, all of them — here, 
there, and everywhere. One is in America, beyond the seaa ; 
another is in China, making tea ; and another is at Gibraltar, 
three miles from Spain ; and yet, you see, I can laugh and eat 
and enjoy myself. I aometimea think I'll try and fret a bit, just 
to make myself a better figure : but, Lord I it's no use, it's against 
my nature ; so I laugh and grow fat again. I'd be quite thsjikful 
for a fit of ansiety aa would make me feel easy in my clothes, 
which tbcm mauty-makers will make so tight Im fidrly 
throttled." 

Ruth durst ciy no more; it wafl no relief, now ahe waa 
watched and noticed, and plied with a sandwich or a gingerbread 
each time ehe looked sad. She lay back with her eyes shut, as if 
iLsleep, and went on, and on, the sun never seeming to move from 
his bi^h place in the sky, nor the bright hot day to show tlio 
least sign of waning. Every now and then Mias Benson scrambled 
down, and made kind inquiries of the pale, weary Ruth ; and 
once they changed coaches, and the fat old lady li^ her with a 
heuty ahake of the hand. 

" It ia not much further now," said Miss Benson, apologeti- 
cally, to Ruth. " See I we are losing eight of the WelBh moun- 
tains. We have about eighteen miles of plain, and then we come 
to tho moors and the rising ground, amidat which Eocleston lies. 
I wish we were there, for my brother ia sadly tired.'' 
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e first wonder in Ruth's mind wm. wh; then, if Ur. Benton 
iraa BO tired, did the; n»t atop -where the; were for the ni^l ^ 
for she knew little of the expenses of a night at an inn. Tfa^i 
neit thought was, to beg that Mr. Benson would take her pljuia , 
inside the coach, and allow her to mount up bj Miss BenaoiWi 
She proposed this, and MiM Benson was evidently pleased. 

" Well, if you're not tired, it would be a rest and a chann 
for tim, to be sure : and if jou were by me 1 could shov 70U tM 1 
first sight of Ecdeston, if we reach there before it is quite dark.'' 

So Mr. Benson got down, and changed places with Riitb. 

She hardly yet underatood the numerous small economios 
wliich he and his siistcr had to practise — the little daily self- 
decial)!, — all endured so cheerfully, and simply, that they had 
klniost ceased to require an effort, and it had become natural to 
them to think of others before thcmiwlves. Ruth had not under- 
stood that it was for economy that their places had been taken 
on the outside of the coach, while hers, as an iuvaUd requiring 
rest, was to be the inside ; and that the biscuits which supplied 
the place of a dinner wore, in fact, chosen because the difierenoe 
in price between the two would go a little way towards fulfilling 
their plan for receiving her as an inmate. Her thought about 
money hod been hitherto a child's thought ; the subject had 
never touched her ; but afterwards, when she had lived a little 
while with the Bensons, her eyes were opened, and she remem- 
bered their simple kindness on the journey, and treasured the 
remembranoe of it in her heart. 

A low grey cloud was the first sign of Eccleston ; it was the 
smoke of ttia town hanging over the plain. Beyond the place 
where abe was expected to beheve it existed, arose round, waving 
uplands ; nothing to the fine outlines of the Welsh mountains, 
but still going up nearer to heaven than the rest of the flat world 
into which she had now entered. Rumbhng stonea, lamp-posts, 
a sudden stop, and they were in the town of Geclestou ; and a 
strange, uncouth voice, on the dark ^de of the coach, was heard 

y.— 

Be ye there, measter !" 

Yes, yes !" said Miss Benson, quickly. " Did Solly send 

" ' Get the ostler's lantern, and look out the luggage." 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



sNTisa minister's 



MiHB Bekeos had resiiaicd every raorael of the briafeness which 
sbe had rather lost in the middle of the day ; her foot was on 
her native stones, and a very rough eet they were, and she wob 
her home and among known i>eople. Even Mr. Benson 
B vetj cheerfully to Ben, and mode many inquiries nf hfiu 
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respecting people whose names were strange to Kuth. She was 
cold, and utterly weary. She took Jliss liensoii's offered urm, 
and coiild hardly drag herself aa &r as the little quiet street 
in which Mr. Benson's house was situated. The street was so 
quiet that their footsteps sounded like a, loud distirrbaace, 
and announced their approach as eSectually as the " trumpet's 
lordly blare" did the coming of Abdallah. A door flew open, and 
alighted passage stood before them. As soon as they had entered. 
a. stout elderly servaat emc:^ed from behind the door, her tad 
radiant with welcome. 

" Eh, bless ye i are ye back again 1 I thought I should ha' 
been lost without ye." 

She gave Mr. Eenson a he^ii'ty ehake of the hand, and kissed 
Alias Benson warmly ; then, turning to Ruth, she said, in a loud 
whisper, — 

" Who's yon ? " 

Mr. Benson was silent, and walked a step onwards. Miss 
Benson said boldly out, — 

" The lady I named in my note, Sally— Mrs. Denbigh, a dis- 
tant relation." 

"Aye, but you said Loo was a widow. Is this chit a 
widow i" 

" Yes, this is Mrs. Denbigh," answered Miss Benson. 

" If rd been her mother, I'd ha' given her a lollypop instead 
on a husband. Hoo looks fitter for it." 

" Hush ! Sally, SaUy ! Look, there's you're master trying to 
move that heavy box." Miss Benson calculated well when she 
called Sally's attention to her master ; for it was believed by every 
one, and by Sally hereelf, that his doformity was owing to a fall he 
had had when he was scarcely more than a baby, and entrusted 
to her care — a little nurse-girl, aa she then was, not many years 
older than himself. For yearn the poor girl had cried herself to 
Bleep on her pallet bed, moaning over the blight her carelessness 
had brought upon her darling ; nor was this self-roproach 
diminished by the foi'givencss of the gentle mother, from whom 
Thui'stan Benson derived so much of his character. The way in 
which comfort stole into Sally's heart was in the gradually-lormed 
riisohition that she would never leave him nor forsake hira, but 
serve him raithfully all her life long ; and she had kept to her 
word. She loved Miss Benson, but she almost worshipped the 
brother. The reverence for him was in her heart, however, and 
did not always show itself in her manners. But if she scolded 
him herself, she allowed no one else that privilege. If Miss Ben- 
son differed from her brother, and ventured to think his sayinga 
or doings might have been improved, Sally came down upon hei' 
like a thunder-clap. 

" My goodness gracious. Master Thurstao, when will you learn 
to leave off meddling with other folks' business 1 Here, Ben 1 
help me up with these trunks." 
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, She littie narrow paaaage was c1ear(>d, and Miss Benson toolt 
itta into the sitting-room. There were on!; two sitting-rooma 
in the ground-floor, ono behind the other. Out ofthe back room 
the kitchen opened, and for this reason the back parlour was 
used as the familT sitting-room ; or else, being, with its garden 
aspect, so much the picasanter of the two, both Sally and Miss 
Benson would have appropriated it for Mr, Benson's study. As it 
was, the front room, which looked to the street, waa his room ; 
and many a person coniing for help — help of which givinginoney 
waa the lowest kind — was admitted, and let forth by Mr. Benson, 
unknown to any ono else in the house. To make amends for hia 
having the least cheerful room on the ground-floor, he had the 
garden bedroom, while his sister slept over hia ahidy. There 
were two more rooms again over these, with sloping ceilings, 
though otherwise large and airy. The attic looking into the 
garden was the spare bedroom ; while the fi-ont belonged to 
Sally. There was no room over the kitchen, which was, in fact a 
Hupplement to the houee. The sitting-room was called by the 
pretty, old-faahioncd name of the parlour, while Mr. Beiuton'a 
room was styled the study. 

The curtainH were drawn in the parlour ; there waa a bright 
fire and a clean hearth ; indeed, exquisite cleanliness seemed the 
Tery spirit of the household, for the door which waa oi>en to the 
kitchen showed a delicately-white and spotless floor, and bright 
glittering tina, on which the ruddy fire-light danced. 

From the place in which Ituth aat ^o could see all Sally'a 
movements ; and though she was not couBcioua of close or 
minute observation at the time (her body being weary, and her 
mind full of other thoiights), yet it waa curious how faithfully 
that scene remained depicted on her memory in after years. Tlio 
wann light filled every comer ofthe kitchen, in strong distinction 
to the faint illumination of the ono candle in the parlour, whose 
radiance was confined, and was lost in the dead folda of windoW' 
curtains, carpet, and funiitura The square, stout, bustling figure, 
neat and clean in every respect, but dressed in the peculiar, old- 
fashionod costume of the couuty, namely, a dark-striped Lnsey- 
woolscy petticoat, nziado very short, displaying sturdy legs in 
woollen stockings beneath ; a loose kind of jacket, called there a 
"bedgown," made of pink print; a snow-white apron and cap, 
both of linen, and the latter made in the shape of a " mutch ;" — 
these ai-tlclea completed Sally's costume, and wero painted on 
Ruth's memory. Whilst Sally was busied m preparing tea, Miss 
Benson took off Ruth's things; and the latter instinctively felt 
that Sally, in the midst of her movements, was watching their 
proceedings. Occasionally she also put in a word in the conver- 
Bation, and those little sentences were uttered quite in the tone I 

rf an equal, if not of a superior. She had dropped the more I 

^jjfcnoal " you," with which at first she had addi'esaed Miss Benscn, I 

^^^^B^ou'd Iter quietly and habitunlly. I 
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All thpfio pnrticulara sank unconsciously into Ruth'a mitid ; 
bat they did not rise to tho surfuoe, and become i>erocptible, for 
n Icngtci of time. She waa weary and much depressed. Even 
the very kindness that ministered to her maa overpowering. But 
over the dark, misty moor a little light shoce, — a beacon ; and 
on that she fixed her eyes, and Btmggled out of her present deep 
dejection — the littlo child that waa coming to her ! 

Mr, Benson was aa languid and weary as Ruth, and was 
aileut during all this bustle and preparation. His sileace was 
more grateful to Ruth ttiaii MJss Benaon'a many words, although 
she felt their kindness. After tea, Miss Benson took her up- 
ataii*8 to her room. The white diiuity bed, and the wails,staincd 
green, had something of the colouring and purity of effect of a 
snowdrop ; while the floor, rubbed with a miiture that turned it 
into a rich dark-brown, suggested the idea of the garden-mould 
out of which the snowdrop grows. Aa Miss Benson helped the 
pale Ruth to undress, her voice became less fuU-tonod and hurried ; 
the hush of approaching night subdued her into a softened, 
Hnlemn kind of tenderness, and the murmured blessing sounded 
like granted prayer. 

When Miss Benson came down-stairs, she found her brother 
reading some letters which had been received during hia absence. 
She went and softly shut the door of communication between the 
parlour and the kitchen ; and then, fetching a grey worsted 
stocking which she waa knitting, sat down near him, her eyes not 
looking at her work but fixed on the fire ; while the eternal 
rapid cUck of the knitting-ueedles broke the silence of the room, 
with a sound as monotonous and incessant as the noise of a 
hand-loom. She eipeoted him to speak, but he did not. She 
eujoycd an examination into, and discussion of, her feelings ; it 
waa an hiterest and amusement to her, while he dreaded and 
avoided all such conversation. There were times when his 
feelings, which were always earnest, and sometimes morbid, burst 
fnrib, and defied control, and overwhelmed him ; when a force 
waa upon him compelling him to speak. But he, in general, 
strove to preserve his composure, from a fear of the compelling 

Kin of such times, and the consequent exhaustion. His heart 
d been very fiill of Buth all day long, and he was afraid of his 
sister begiiining the subject i eo ho read on, or seemed to do so, 
though he hardly saw the letter he held before Mm. It was a 
great relief to him when Silly threw open the middle door with 
a bang, which did not indicate either oilmucss of mind or sweet- 
ness of temper. 

" la yon young woman going to stay any length o' time with 
us }" asked she of Miss Benson. 

Mr. Benson put his hand gently on hia sisti.Vs arm, to check 
her from making any rcpiy, while he said, — 

" We camiot exactly tell, Sally. She will remain until aft«E 
ber ooafinement." 
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"Zjord blesB as aod save ua ! — a babjr in the house I N&f, 
I nuai mjr time's come, and I'll pack up and begone. I never 
could abide them things. I 'd sooner have rats in the house." 

SoUj really did look alarmed. 

" Why, Sally!" said Mr, Benson, smiling, "I was not much 
•nore than a baby when you ciinie to take care of me." 

■' Yes, you were, Waster Thurstau ; you were a fine bouncing 
lad of three year old and better," 

Then she remembered the change she had wrought in the 
" fine bounciag lad," and her eyes filled with tears, which she was 
too proud to wipe away with her apron ; for, as she sometimou 
said to herself, " she could not abide crying before folk." 

" Well, it's no use talking, Sally, said Miss Benson, too 
sniious to speak to be any longer repressed. " WeVe promised 
to keep her, and we must do it ; you II have none of the trouble, 
Sally, so don't be afraid." 

" Well, I never 1 as if I minded trouble I You might lia' 
known me better nor that, I've ecoured mostei's room twice 
over, just to make the boards look white, though the carpet is to 
cover them, and now you go and cast up about me minding ray 
trouble. If them's uie ^shiona you've learnt in Wales, I'm 
thankful I've never been there," 

Sally looked red, indignant, and really hurt. Mr. Benson cams 
in with his musical voice and soft words of healing. 

" Faith knows you don't care for trouble, SaDy ; she is only 
aiixiouB about this poor youna woman, who has no friends but 
ourselves. We know there wiD be more trouble in consequence 
of her coming to stay with us ; and I think, though we never 
spoke about it, that in making our plans we reckoned on vour 
kmd help, Sally, which has never failed us yet when we needed it." 

" You've twice the sense of your sister, Master Thurataa, 
that you have. Boys always has. It's truth there will be more 
trouble, and I shall have my share on't, I reckon. I can face it 
If I'm told out and out, but I cannot abldo the way some folk 
uas of denying there's trouble or pain to be met; just as if their 
saying there was none, would do awaj with it. Some folk treats 
one like a babby, and I don't like it. I'm not meaning you, 
Master Thurstan." 

" No, Sally, you need not say that. I know well enough who 
you mean when you say ' some folk.' However, I admit 1 was 
wrong in speaking as if you minded trouble, for there never was 
a creature minded it less. But I want you to like Mrs, Denbigh," 
,aaid Miss Benson. 

" I dare say I should, if you'd let me alone. I did na like her 
sitting down in master's chair, Set her up, indeed, in an arm-chair 
wi' cushions I Wenches in my day wore glad enough of stools." 

" She was tired to-night," said Mr. Benson. " We aro all 

ISO if you have done your work, Sally, come in to reading." 
three quiet people knelt down side by side, and two 



of them prayed earnestly for "tbcm that had gone flfitray." 
Before ten o clock, tho household were in beii 

nuth, Bleeploaa, weary, reatieaa with the opprcsaon of a 
EoiTOw which Bhe dared not fa:Ce and contemplate bravelj, kept 
awake all the oarlj part of the night. Many a time did Bho rise, 
and go to the long casement window, and looked abroad over the 
still and quiet town — over tho grey-stoae walls, and chimneya, 
and old hi^li-pointed roofa — on to tho fiir-away nillj line of the 
horizon, lying calm under the bright moonshine. It was late in 
the moming when she woke fiom her long-deferred elumbera ; 
and when she went down-staira, she found Mr. and Misa Benson 
awaiting her in tho parlour. That homely, pretty, old-faahioned 
little room ! How bright and atill and clean it looked ! Tho 
window (all the windows at the back of the house were casements) 
was open, to let ia the sweet morning air, and streaming eastern 
Bunshme. The long jessamine sprays, with their white-seented 
alATB, forced thcms^vea almost into the room. The Httle square 
garden beyond, with grey-stone walls all round, was rich and 
mellow in its autumnal colouring, nmning from deep crimson 
hoUyhocka up to amber and gold nasturtinma, and all toned down 
by the clear and delicate air. It wns so still, that the gossamer- 
webs, laden with dew, did not tremble or quiver in the least ; 
but the sun was drawing to himself the sweet incense of many 
flowers, and the parlour was scented with the odours of mignio- 
nette and stocks. Miss Benson was arranging a bunch of China 
and damask roses in an old-fashioned jar ; they lay, all dewy and 
fresh, on the whitu breakfast-cloth when Ruth entered. Mr, 
Benson was reading in some large folio. With gentle morning 
speech they greeted her ; but the quiet roposo o!" the scene was 
instantly broken by Sally popping in from the kitchen, and 
glancing at Euth with sharp reproach. She said,^ 

" I reckon I may bring in breakfast, now 1" with a strong 
emphasis on the last word. 

" I am afraid t am very late," said Ruth. 

" Oh, never mind," said Sir. Benson, gectly. "It was our 
fhult for not telling you our breakfast hour. Wo always have 
prayers at half-past seven ; and, for Sally's sake, we never vary 
from that time [ for she can so arrange her work, if she knowa 
the hour of prayers as to have her mind calm and untroubled." 

"Aheml" said Miss Benson, wther inclined to "testify" 
against the invariable calmness of Sally's mind at any hour of 
the day ; hut her brother went on as if he did not hear her. 

" But the breakfast does not signify being delayed a little; and 
I am sure you were sadly tired with vour long day yesterday." 

Sally came slapping in, and put down some withered, tough, 
dry toaat^ with — 

" It's not my doing if it is like leather ;" but as no one 
ftppcafed to hear her, she withdrew to her kitchen, leaving Buth's 
oueeka like crimson at the annoyance «he had cauaed. 
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_J daj long, she had that feeling common to those wlio go 
lb stay at a freali house among comparative Btrangera : n tcciing 
of the necessity that she should hccome accustomed to the new 
atmosphere in which she was placed, befurs she could move and 
act freely ; it waa, iiidccd, a purer ether, a diviner air, which sha 
was hreathing in now, than what she liad been accustomed to for 
loag months. The gentle, blessed mother, who had made her 
duWhood's home holy ground, was in her very uaturo so far 
removed from any of earth's etaJna afld temptations, that shtf 
eecmed truly one of those 

Wba ask not 1/ Thine lyD 
Bo m. tlinui 1 wlio, In loto lud irnth, 
Wliero DQ rTiivfiviaff is, rolj 
Upon thQgDiiialBeiueorjouth. 



In the Bensona' house there was tho . 



individual merit, the same absencs of introspection and analysis 
cf motive, as there had been in her mother ; hut it seemed that 
their lives were pure and good, not merely from a lovely and 
beautiful nature, hut &om some law, the obedience to which was. 
of itself, harmonious peace, and which governed them almost 
implicitly, and with as little questioning on their part, as tho 
rioiions stars which haste not^ rest not, in their eternal obadicuco. 
This household had mnny failings : they were but human, and, 
with bU their loving desire to bring their hvea into harmony with 
the will of Gud, they often erred and fell short i but, somehow, 
the very errors and faults of one individual served to call out 
higher eicellcndes in another, and so they re-acted upon each 
o^er, and the residt of short discords was exceeding normony 
and peace. But they had tliemsclvcs uo idea of the rea! state of 
things; they did not trouble themselves with marking their pro- 
gress by sclf-e:s ami nation ; if Mr. Benson did sometimes, in hoora 
of sick incapaoitv for eiertion, turn iiiwardsj it was to cry aloud 
with almost morbid despair, "Qod be merciful to me a smuer!" 
But he strove to leave his life in the hands of God, and to forget 
himself. 

. Buth sat still and quiet through the long Srst day. She waa 
languid and weaiy from her journey ; she waa uncertain what 
help she might offer to give In the hoiL^ehold duties, and what 
ehe might not. And, in her Innguor and in her uncertainty, it 
was pleaimnt to watch the new ways of the people among whoni 
she was placed. After bi'eakfost, l^fr. Benson withdrew to hia 
Btudy, Miss Benson took away the cups and aaucera, and leaving 
the Mtehcu-door open, talked sometimes to Ruth, sometimes to 
Sally, while she washwl tlicm up. Sally had upstairs duties to 
perform, for which Buth was thanklul, as she kept receiving 
rather angry glances for her uiipunctuahty as long as Sally re- 
mained downstairs. Itliss Benson assisted in the preparation for 
the early dinner, and brought some kiduey-hcans to sared into a 
basin m bright, pure spring-water, which caught and iaace&.ia 
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the Bunbeama aa she sat near th.e open casemeut of tbe parlour, 
talUng to Ruth of things and people which as jet the latter did 
not understand, and could not arrange and comprehend. She 
was like a child who gets a few pieces of a dissected map, and ta 
oonfused until a glimpso of the whole unity is shown him. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradabaw were the centre pieces in Kuth'a map ; 
their children, their servants, were the accessories ; and one or 
iwo other names were occasionally mentioned. Ruth wondered 
and almost wearied at Miss Benson's perseverance in talking 
to her about people whom she did not know; but, in truth. Miss 
Benson heard the long-drawn, quivering sigha which came from 
the poor heavy heart, when it was left to silence, and had leisure 
in review the past ; and her quick accustomed ear caught also 
the low muttering of the thunder in the distance, in the shape 
of Sally's soliloquies, which, like the asides at a theatre, were 
intended to bo heard. Suddenly, Miss Benson called Buth out 
of the room upstairs into her own bed-chamber, and then b^an 
nuomegiug in little old-faahioned boxes, drawn out of an equally 
old-iashioned bureau, half desk, half table, and wholly drawees, 

" My dear, Tve been very stupid and thoughtless. Oh ! Fm 
BO glad I thought of it before Mrs. Bradshaw came to call. Here 
it is 1" and she pulled out an old wedding-ring, and hurried it 
on Ruth'a finger. Euth hung down her head, and reddened deep 
with shamo ; her eyes smarted with the hot tears that filled 
thorn. Miss Benson talked on, in a neiTous hurried way, — 

" It was my grandmother's ; it's very broad j they made them 
BO then, to hold a posy inside : there's one in that ; — 
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I think it is. There, there ! Run away, and look as if you'd 
always worn it." 

Ruth went up to her room, and threw herself down on her 
knees by the bedside, and cried as if her heart would break ; and 
then, as if a light had come down into her soul, she calmed her- 
self and prayed— no words can tell how humbly, and with what 
earnest feeling. When she came down, she was tear-stained and 
wretchedly pale ; hut even Sally looked at her with new eyes, 
because of the dignity with which eha was invested by an ear- 
nestness of purpose which had her child for its object. She sat 
and thought, but she no longer heaved those bitter aigha which 
had wrui\g Miss Benson's heart in the morning. In this way 
the day wore on ; early dinner, early tea seemed to make it 
pretematurally long to Ruth ; iiie only event was some uues- 
plained absence of Sally's, who had disappeared out of the house 
in the evening, much to Miss Benson's surprise, and somewhat 
to her indignation. 

At night, after Ruth had gono up to her room, this absenoo 
WSB explained to her at least. She hod let down her long waving 
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glgssy hair, and was standing absorbed in tbongnt in tbo middla 
of the TooDi, when nhe heard a round clumping knock at bor 
door, different from that given by the email knuckles of delicate 
fingers, and in walked Sally, with a jui^ie-likQ severity of do. 
meanour, holding in her bund two widow's caps of commonest 
make and coarsest lexture. Queen Eleanor herself, when sbe 
presented the bowl to Fair Bosamond, bad not a more rdcntlosa 
purpose stamped on her demeanour than had SalJy at this mo- 
ment. She walked up to the beautiful, astonished Ruth, where 
she stood in her long, soft, white dressing-gown, with all her 
lusoriant brown hair banging dishevelled down her figure, and 
thus Sally erpoke, — 

" Missus — or miss, as the case may be — I've mj doubts as to 
you. Fm not going to have my master and Miaa Faith put 
upon, or ehame como near them. Widows wears these sort 
o' caps, and boa their hair citt off ; and whether widows wears 
wedding-rings or not, they shall have their hair cut off — they 
shall I'llbavenohalf work in this house. I've lived with the 
family forty-nine year come MJchaelmas, and I'll not see it dis- 
graced by aoy one s fine long curls. Sit down and let me snip off 
your hair, and let mo see you sham decently in a widow's cap 
to-morrow, or I'U leave the house. Whatten'a come over Miss 
Fiuth, as used to be as mim a lady as ever was, to be taken by 
Buch as you, I dunnot know. Here ! sit down with ye, and let 
me crop you." 

She laid no ligbt hand on Ruth's shoulder ; and the latter, 
partly intimidated by the old servant, who bad hitherto only 
turned her vixen lining to observation, and partly because she 
was broken-spirited enough to be indiil'erent to the measure pro- 
posed, quietly sat down. Sally produced the formidable pair of 
scissors that always hung at her side, and began to cut in a mer- 
ciless manner, Sue expected some remonstrance or some oppo> 
aition, and had a torrent of words ready to flow ibrth at the least 
aign of rebellion ; but Euth was still and silent, with meekly- 
bowed head, under the strange hands that were shearing her 
beautiful hair into the clipped shortness of a boy's. Long before 
she had finished, Sally liad some slight misgivings as to the fancied 
necessity of her task ; but it was too late, for half tha curls were 
gone, and the rest must now come off. When she had done, she 
Ufted up Euth's face by placing her band under the round white 
chin. She gazed into the countenance, espeoting to read aorae 
anger there, tbouo;h it had not come out in words ; hut she oniy 
met the large, qmet eyes, that looked at her with sad gentleness 
out of their finely-hollowed orbits. Ruth's soft, yet dignified 
submission, touched Sally with, compunction, though she did not 
cbooso to show the change in her feelings. She tried to hide 
it, indeed, by stooping to pick up the long bright tresses ; and, 
holding them up admiringly, and letting them drop down and 
float on the air (like the pendent branches of the weeping hirch^ 
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she Hoid: " Ittouglit we shoald ha' had soma CTring— I did. 
They're pretty curls enough ; you've not been so bad to let them 
oe cut off neither. Yoiiaee, Moater Thurstan ia no wiaorthatt & 
bahby in some things ; and Jlias Faith juat lets him have his 
own way ; so it'a all left to me to keep him out of scrapes. I'll 
wish you a very good night I've hoard many a oae say as long 
hair was not wholesome. Good night." 

But in a niinute she popped her head into Ruth's room 

" You'll put on them caps to-moirow morning. I'll make yon 
a present on them." 

Sally had carried away the beautiful curia, and she oould not 
find it in her heart to throw such lovely chestnut treaaea away, 
so she folded them up carefully in paper, and placed them in a 
aafo comer of her drawer 

CHAPTER XIV. 
rdzb'b vikst hukdat at eccleston. 

Edth felt very ahy when she came down (at half-past aeven) the 
nest morning, in her widow's cap. Her smooth, pale face, with 
its oval untouched by time, looKed more young and child-Uke 
than ever, when contrasted with the head-gear usually associated 
with ideas of age. She blushed ver^ deeply as Jlr. and Miss 
Censon showed the astonishment, which they could not conceal, 
in their looks. She said in a low voice to Miss Benson,— 

" Sally thought I had better wear it," 

Miss Benson mEtde no reply ; but was startled at the intelU- 
genoe, which she thought waa conveyed in this speech, of Sally's 
acquaintance with Ruth's real situation. She noticed Sally's 
looks particularly this morning. The manner in which the old 
servant treated Ruth had in it fiir more of respect than there 
h[ulheen the day before ; but there was a kind of satis6ed way 
of braving out Miss Benson's glances which made the latter un- 
certain and uncomfortable. 

She followed her brother into his study. 

"Do you know, Thurstan, I am almost certain Sally suspeols." 

Mr. Benson sighed. The deception grieved him, and yet he 
thought he saw ita necessity. 

" What makes you think so 1 '' asked Le. 

" Oh 1 many little things. It was her odd way of ducking her 
head about, as if to catch a good view ot Ruth's left hand, that 
made me think of the weddmg-ring ; and once, yesterday, when 
I thought I had made up quite a natural speech, and was saying 
how ead it was for bo young a creature to be left a widow, ahe 
broke in with ' widow be farred 1' in a very strange, contemptiioiu 
kind of manner," 
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^■^■''Ifshanispects. we bad far better tell ber tbe tnitb at once. 
Ae will never rest till sbe finds it out, so ne must make & virtuo 
of neceasitir " 

" Well, brother, you aball tell ber tbeo, for I am tars I daren't 
I don't mind doing ttie thiiiE, since jou talked to me that day, 
and since 1 bave got to know Kutb ; but I do mind »U tbe clatter 
people win make about it." 

" But Sally is not ' people.' " 

" Oh, I see it must bo dooe ; she'll talk as mu<^ ks oU tbe 
other persona put together, so tbtt'a tbe reason I coll hep 
' people.' Shall I call ber ) " (For the Louse was too homely 
and primitive to have bells.) 

SaJIy came, fully aware of what was aovr going to be told her, 
and determined not to help them out in telling their awkward 
secret, by understanding the nature of it before it was put into 
the plainest language. In every pause, when they hoped sbe 
had caught the meajiing they were hinting at, ahe persisted in 
looking stupid and perpleieo, and in saying, " Well, as if qotta 
uneniightened aa to the end of the story. 

When it was all complete and before her, she said, honestly 
enough, — 

" It's just as I thought it was ; and I think vou may thank 
me for having bad the sense to put her into widow's caps, and 
dp off that bonny brown hair that was fitter for a bride in 
law^ matrimony than for such as her. She took it very well, 
though. Sbe was aa quiet as a L-unb, and 1 dipped hor pretty 
roughly at first. J must say, though, if I'd ha' known who your 
visitor waa, I'd ha' packed up my things and cleared myself out 
of tbe house before such as ber came into it. Aa it's done, I 
suppose I must stand by you, and help you through with it ; 1 
only hope I sba'n't toss my character, — and me u pariah-clerk's 
daughter!" 

"Ob, Sallyl people know you too well to think any ill of 
you," s^d Miss Benson, who was pleased to find tbe difficultv so 
HusUy got over, for, in tnith, Sally bad been much Bofteneu by 
the imreaisting gentleness with which £uth hod submitted to 
tbe "oUpping' of the night before. 

" If Id Men with you, Master Thurstan, Vi ha! seen aharp 
after vou, for you're always picking up some one or another as 
nobody else would touch with a pair of tongs. ^Vby, there was 
that Nelly Brandon's child as was left at our door, if I hadn't 
gone totb' overseerwe should have had that Irish tramp's babby 
aaddled on ua for life ; but I went off and told th' overseer, and 
the mother was caught." 

" Yes ! " said Sir. Benson, sadly, " and I often lie awake and 
wonder what is the fate of tbat poor bttie thing, forced back on 
the motlier who tried to get quit of it. I often doubt whether I 
did nght : but it's no use thinking about it now.'' 

rm thankful it isn't," said SaUy ; » and now, if we've talked 
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doctrine long enough, Pll go make th' beda. Yon girl's eeoret U 
safe enough for me." 

Saying this she left the room, and Miss Benaon followed. 
She found Euth busy waaliinE the breakfast-things; and they 
were dona in 80 quiet and orderly a manner, thut neither Misa 
Benson nor Sally, both particular enough, had any of their Lttla 
fancies or prejudices annoyed. She seemed to have an inatinctiTa 
knowledge of the exact period when her help was likely to be- 
come a hindrance, and withdrew from the busy kitchen just at 
the right time. 

That afternoon, as Klisa Benson and Ruth sat at their nor!:, 
Mrs. and Miaa Biiulahaw called. Miaa Benson waa ao nervous as 
to Hurprise Euth, who did not understand the probable and 
possible questions which might be asked respecting any visitor 
at the mmister's house. Euth went on sewing, absorbed in bet 
own thoughts, and glad that the conversation between the two 
elder ladies and the silence of the younger one, who sat at some 
distance from her, gave her an opportunity of retreating into 
the haunts of memory ; and soon the work fell from her bands, 
and her eyea were fixed on the little garden beyond, but she did 
not see iU flowers or its walls ; she saw the mountains which 
girdled Uan-dhu, and saw the sun rise from behind their iron 
outline, juat as it had done — how long ago? was it months or 
was it years 1 — since she had watched the night through, crouched 
up at AU door. Which waa the dream and which the reahty 1 
that diatant hfe, or this 1 His rooaas rang more clearly in her 
ears than the buzzing of the conversation between Mrs. Brad- 
ehaw and Misa Benson. 

At length the subdued, scared-looking little lady and her 
bright-eyed silent daughter rose to take leave ; Ruth started into 
t!i6 present, and stood up and curtseyed, and turned sick at heart 
with sudden recollection. 

Miss Benson accompanied Mrs. Bradahaw to the door ; and 
in the passage gave her a long explanation of Ruth's (fictitious) 
history. Wra. Bradshaw looked so much intereeted and pleased, 
that Miss Benaon enlarged a little mora than waa necessary, and 
rounded off her invention with one or two imaginary detailS; 
which, she was quite unconscious, were overheard by her brothei 
through the half-open study door. 

She was rather dismayed when he called her into his room 
after Mrs. Bradahaw'a departure, and asked her what she had 
been saying about Euth 1 

" Oh ! I thought it was better to explain it thoroughly — I 
mean, to tell the atory we wished to have believed once for aU — 
you know wa agreed about that, Thurstan 1" deprecatingly. 

" Yea i hut 1 heard you saying you believed her husband had 
been a young surgeon, did I not 1 " 

" Well, Thurstan, you knnwha must have been something; 
ftud young siii-geona are go in the way of dying, it seemed very 
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Bamdes." said ah^ with audden boldnesB, " I do think 
a talent for fiction, it is so pleasant to inveat, and mfika tha 
incidents dovetail together ; and after all, if we are to tell a 
lie, wo may as well do it tliorougHy, or else it's of no use, A 
bungling lie would bo worse than usoless. And, Thutstan — it 
maj be very wrong — but I believe — I lua afraid I Biyoy not 
being fettci'ed by truth. Don't took ho grave. You know it ia 
necessary, if ever it was, to tc-ll falsehooda now ; and don't b« 
angry with me because I do it welL" 

He was shading his eyes with hia hand, and did cot speak 
for some time. At last ho eaid, — 

« H it were not for the child, I would tell ell ; but_Uie rajrid 
JB ao.orueL You don't know how this apparent necessity for 
falsehood pains me, Paith, or you would not invent nil thcso 
details, wluch are so many additiunnl Ilea." 

" Well, well ! I will restrain myself if I have to talk about 
Buth again. But Mrs. firadshaw will toll every one who need 
to know. You don't wish me to contradict it, Thurston, surely — 
it was such apretty, probable story." 

" Faith 1 I hope God will forgive us if we are doing wrong ; 
and pray, dear, don't add one unnecessary word that is not true." 

Another day elapsed, and then it was Sunday ; and the house 
seemed filled with a deep peace. Even Sally's movements were 
leas hasty and abrupt. Mr. Benson seemed invested with a new 
diguity, which made his bodily deformity be iorgotten in his calm, 
grave composure of spirit. Every trace of week-day occupation 
was put away ; the night before, a bright new handsome table- 
cloth bad been smoothed down over the table, and the jars had 
been 6'eshly filled with flowers. Sunday was a featival and a 
holyday in the house. After the very early breakfast, little feet 
pattered into Mr. Benson's study, for he had a class for boys — 
a sort of domestic Sunday-school, only that there was more 
talking between teachers and pupil^ than dry, absolute lessons 
going on. Miss Benson, too, had her little, neat-tippetod maidcna 
Bitting with her in the parlour ; and she was far more particular 
in keeping them to their reading and spelling than her brother 
was with hia boys. Sally, too, put in her word of instruction from 
the kitchen, helping, as she fancied, though her assistance waa 
often rather mal-apropot; for instance, she called out, to a little 
fat, stupid, roly-poly girl, to whom Mias Benson was busy ex- 
plaining the meaning of the word quadniped, — 

" Quadruped, a thing wi' four legs, Jenny; a chair ia a quad- 
ruped, child ! " 

But Miss Benson had a deaf manner sometimes when her 

gitienco was not too severely tried, and she put it on now. 
nth sat on a low hassock, and coaxed the least of the littla 
ca^aturea to her, and showed it pictures till it fell asleep in her 
anus, and sent a thrill through her, at the thought of the tiny 
doiling who would lie on her breast before long, and whom she 
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would have to cLerish aod to slicltcr fhtm the storms of the 
world. 

And then eho remembered, that she was once white and ain- 
lesa &s the wee lass^ie who lay in her arms ; and she kaew that 
she had gone oatray. Ey and by the children trooped away, and 
Ktisa Benson summoned her to put on her things for chapeL 

The chapel van up a narrow etreet, or rather citl-desac, cloae 
by. It stood on the outskirts of the town, almost in lields. It 
was built about the time of filatthew and Philip Henry, when the 
Difiaeutera were afraid of attracting attention or observation, and 
hid their x'laces of worship in obsoure and out-of-the-way parts of 
the towns in which they were built. Accordingly, it often hap- 
pened, as in the present case, that the buddings immediately 
surrouoding, as well as the chapels themselves, looked as if they 
carried you back to a period a hundred and fifty years ago. 
The chapel had a pictui'esqua and old-world look, for luckily the 
congregation had oeen too poor to rebuild it, or new-face it in 
George the Third's time. ITie staircasea which led to the gal- 
leries were outside, at each end of the building, and the irregildar 
w)of and worn stone steps looked grey and stained b^ time and 
weather. The gras^iy hOlocks, each with a little upright head- 
stone, were shaded by a grand old wych-elm. A lilao-bush or 
tw(^ a white rose-tree, and a few laburnums, all old and gnarled 
enough, were planted round the chapel yard ; and the ca.semeut 
windows of the chapel were made of heavy-leaded, diamond- 
shaped, panes, almost covered with ivy, producing a green gloom, 
not without its solemnity, within. "Diis ivy was the home of an 
infinite number of bttle birds, which twittered and warbled, till 
it might have been thought that they were emulous of the power 
of praise possessed by the human oreaturea within, with such 
earnest, long-drawn strains did this crowd of vtiagfid songsters 
rejoice and bo gkd iu their beautiful gift of hfe. The interior of 
the building was plain and simple as plain and simple could be. 
IVhen it was fitted up, oak-Umuer was much cheaper than it ia 
now, so the wood-work was all of that description ; but roughly 
hewed, for the early builders had not much wealth to spare. The 
walls were whitewashed, and were recipients of the snadows of 
the beauty without ; on their "white plains" the tracery of the 
ivy might bo seen, now still, now stirred by the sudden flight of 
some little bird. The congregation consisted of here and there a 
fermer with his labourers, who came down froia the uplands be- 
yond the town t« worship where their fathers worshipped, and 
who loved the place because they know how much those fathers 
had sufiered for it, although they never troubled themselves with 
the reason why they left the parish church ; and of a few shop- 
keepers, far more thoughtful and reasoning, who were Dissenters 
&om conviction, unmixed with old ancestral association ; and of 
one or two families of still higher worldly station. With many 
poor, who were drawn there by love for Mr. Benson's character, 
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ud b; B feeling that the faith wliich mtLde liim wWt he waa oould | 
tiot be far wroDg, for the base of the pyramiJ, wid with Mr. Gnd- ' 
shaw for its apex, the congregation etood complete. 

The country people came in sleeking dowu their hair, and 
treading with earnest attempts at noiseless lightness of stop over 
the floor of the aisle ; and by and by, when atl were aaaemhled, 
Mr. Benson followed, utmarslialled and unattended. When ha 
had closed the pulpit^oor, and knelt in prayer for an instant or 
two, he gave out a psalm from the dear old Scottish paraphrase, 
with its primitive mversion of the eimpld perfect Bible words ; 
and a kind of precentor stood up, and, havmg sounded the note 
on a pitch-pipe, sa:ig a couple of lines by way of indicating th« 
tune ; then all the congregation stood up, and sang alouc^ Mr. 
Bradshaw's great bass Toic« being half a note in advance of Um 
others, in accordance with his place of precedence oa principal 
member of the congregation. His powerflil voice was like an 
organ very badly played, and very much out of tune ; but as he 
bad no ear, and no difSdence, it pleased him very much to hear 
the fine loud souad. He nas a tall, large-boned, iron man ; stern, 
powerful, and authoritative in appearance ; dressed in clothes of 
the finest broadcloth, and scrupulously ill-made, as if to show 
that he was indifierentto all outward things. His wife was sweet 
and ^ntie-looking, but as if she was thoroughly broken into 



Ruth did not see this, or hear aught but the words which 
were reverently — oh, how reverently ! — spoken by Mr. Benson. 
He had had Buth present in his thoughts all the time he had 
been preparing for hia Sunday duty ; and he hod tried carefully 
to eschew everything which she might feci as an allusion to her 
own case. He remembered how the Good Shepherd, in Poussin'a 
beautiful picture, tenderly carried the liunba which had wearied 
themselves by going astray, and felt how Uke tenderness was re- 
quired towards poor Ruth. But where is the chapter which doee 
not contain somethine which a broken and contrite spirit may 
not apply to itself? iind so it fell out that^ as he read, Ruths 
heart was smitten, and she sank down, and down, till she was 
kneeling on the floor of the pew, and speaking to God in the 
^nrit, if not in the words, of the Prodigal Son : " Father 1 I have 
nnned against Heaven and before Thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called Thy child ! " iiUea Benson was thankful (although 
she loved Ruth the better for this self-ahandonment) that tte 
minister's seat was for in the shade of the gaUeiy. She tried to 
look most attentive to her brother, in order that Mr. Bradshav 
might not suspeot anvthing uTiuaual, while she stealthily took 
hold of Ruth's passive hand, as it lay helpless on the cushion, and 
pressed it softly and tenderly. But Ruth sat on the ground, 
bowed down and crushed in her sorrow, till all was ended. 

Misa Benson loitered in her seat, divided between the con- 
•oiousness that she, as locum tentns for the miuistei^'s wile wafl 
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oxpected to be at the door to receive the kind greetings of many 
after her absence trom home, and her unwilllDgneaa to disturb 
Eutb, who waa evidently praying, aad, by her quiet breathioff, 
receiving grave and solemn influencea into her sou!. At length 
she rose up, calm and composed oven to dignity. The chapel 
was etill and empty ; but Miss Benson heard the buzz of voices 
in the chapel-yard without. They were probably those of peoplo 
waiting for her ; and she siininioued courage, and taking Ruth's 
arm in hers, and holding her hand affectionately, they went out 
into the broad dayhght Ajs they issued forth, Miss Benson heard 
Mr. BradshaVs strong bass voice speaking to her brother, and 
winced, as she knew he would be wincing, under the broad praise, 
which is impertinence, however little it may bo intended or 
esteemed as such. 

" Oh, yes I — my wife told me yesterday about her — her hua- 
band was a surgeon ; my father was a aurgcon too, as I tliiiik 
you have heard. Very much to your credit, I must say, Mr 
Benson, with your limited means, to burden yoTirsclf with a poor 
relation. Very creditable indeed." 

Miss Benson glanced at Ruth ; she either did not hear or did 
not understand, but passed on into the awful sphere of Mr. Brad- 
shaw's observation nmnoved. He waa in a bland and conde- 
Bcending humour of universal approval, and wheaho saw Ruth ho 
nodded bis head in token of satisfaction. That ordeal was over. 
Miss Benson thought, and in the thought rejoiced. 

" After dinner, you must go and lie down, my dear," said 
she, untying Euth's bonnet-strings, and kissing her. "Sally goes 
to church again, but you won't mind staying alone in the house. 
I am sorry we have so many people to dinner, but my brother 
will always have enough on Sundays for any old or weak people, 
who may have come from a diatanee, to stay aod dine with us ; 
and to-day they all seem to havo come, because it is liis £rst Sab- 
batb at home." 

In this way Euth's first Sunday passed over. 



CHAPTER XV. 

UOTHEB ASS QHILB. 

•■ Herb is a parcel for you, Euth !" said Miss Benson on the 
Tuesday morning. 

"Forme!" said Ruth, all sorts of nishmg thoughts and hopes 
filling her mind, and turning her dizzy with expectation. If it 
had been from "him," the new-born resolutions would have iiad 
a hard etruggle for eiistence. 

" It ia directed 'Mrs. Denbigh,'" stud Miss Benson, before 
giving it up. " It is in ifia. Bradshaw's handwriting ;" and, fax 
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more cariovLB ttum Buth, she awiut^d tho uDtjinK of tbe cloae- 
ksotted Btring. When the paper waa opened, it displayed a 
whole piece of delicate cambric muslin ; and there waa a short 
note from Mrs. BraJahaw to Ruth, fiayingher husband had wiahcd 
Uer to send this mualin in aid of any preparations Mrs. Denbigh 
might havo to make. Ruth said nottung, but coloured up, and 
Bat down again to her omployment. 

" Very fine muaUn, indeed," said Miss Benson, feeling it, and 
holding it up against the ligh^ with the air of ft connoisseur ; yet 
all the time she was glancing at Ruth's grave face. The latter 
kept silence, and showed no wish to inspect her present further. 
At last she said, in a low voice, — 

" I suppose I may send it back again 1" 

" My dear child l send it back to Mr. Eradshaw 1 Tou'd 
offend him for life. You may depend upon it, he means it as a 
mark of high favour !" 

" What right had he to send it mo ? " asked Ruth, still in her 

"What right P Mr. Bradshaw thinks I dou't know ex- 
actly what you mean by ' right.' " 

Ruth was hilent for a moment, and thon said, — 

" There arc people to whom I love to feel that I owe gratitude 
— gratitude which I caimot express, and had better not talk 
about— but I cannot see why a person whom I do not know 
should la^ mo under an obhgation. Oh [ don't say t must take 
this muslm, please, Miss Benson ! " 

What Miss Bonsoa might have aud if her brother had not just 
then entered the room, neither ho nor any other person could 
tell ; hut she felt his presence was most opportune, and called 
him in as umpire. He had come hastily, for he had much to do ; 
but he uo sooner heard the case than he sat down, and tried to 
draw some more explicit declaration of her feeling from Ruth, 
who had remained silent during Miss Benson's oiplanation, 

" You would rather send this present back i" said he. 

" Yes," she answered, softly. " Is it wrong 1" 

" Why do you want to return it 1" 

" Because I feel as if Mr. Bradshaw had no right to offer 
it me." 

Mr. Benson was silent. 

" It's beautifully ^e," said Afiss Benson, still examining the 

" You think that it is a right which must be earned ! " 
" Yes," said she, after a minute's pause. "Don't you 1" 
I understand what you mean. It is a delight to have gifla 
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inado to you by those whom you esteem and love, beoauae then 
such gifts aro merely to be considered as fringes to the garment 
— "% inoonsiderable additions to the mighty treasure of their 
ition, adding a grace, but no addition^ value, to what befbre 
precious, and proceeding as naturally out of that sa leaven 
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burgeon out upon the trees; but you i'xl if to be dilTerpnt when 
there is no regard for tio giver to idcnliaa the gift — when it 
simply takes its stjmtl among your property afl so much mouey's 
value. Is this it, Euth !" 

" I think it is. I never reasoned why I felt aa I did ; I OiiJy 
knew that Mr. Bradahaw'a giving me a. present hurt me, instead 
of making me glad." 

" Well, but there ia another side of the case we have not 
looked at yet — we must think of that, too. You know who said, 
'Do unto others aa ye would that they should do untfl you!' 
Mr. Bradshawmay not have had that in his mind when ho desired 
his wife to send you this ; he may have been aelf-eeeking, and 
only aniioua to gratify his love of patronising — that is the worst 
motive we can give him ; and tliat would be no excuse for your 
thinking only of yourself, and returning his iirosent." 

" But you would not have mc pretend to bo obliged !" asked 
Buth. 

" No, I would not. I have often been similarly situated to 
you, Euth; Mr. Bradahaw has frequently opposed me on thepointa 
on which I feel the warmest — am the most earnestly convinced. 
He, no doubt, thinks me Quiiotic, and often speaks of me, and to 
me, with great contempt when he is angry. I suppose he has a 
little fit of penitence afterwards, or perhaps he thinks fae can pay 
for ungracious speechea by a present ; so, formerly, he invajiably 
sent me something after these occasions. It was a time, of all 
others, to feel as you are doing now ; but I became convinced 
it woidd be right to acco[)t them, giriug only the very cool thanks 
which I felt. This omission of aE show of much gratitude had 
the best effect — the preaente have much diminished ; but if the 
gifts have lessened, the unjustifiable speechea have decreased in 
still greater proportion, and I am sure we respect each other 
inore, Take this muslin, Euth, for the reason I named ; and 
thank him as your feehngs prompt you. Overstrained eipressiona 
of gratitude always seem like an endeavour te place the receiver 
of these eipreasiona in the position of debtor for future favoura. 
But you won't fall into this error." 

Buth listened te Mr. Benson ; but she had not j^t fallen sutS- 
oiently inte the tone of hia mind to understand hirn fuUy. She 
only felt that he comprehended her better than Miss Bonaon, 
who once more tried to reconcile her to her present, by calling 
her attention te the length and breadth thereof. 

" I will do what you wish me," she said, after a little pause of 
t^ioughtfulness. " May we talk of something else 1 " 

Mr. Benson saw that hia sister's frame of mind was not par- 
ticularly congenial with Huth's, any more than Euth's was with 
Miss Benson's ; and, putting aside all thought of returning to the 
business which had appeared to him ao important when he came 
into the room (but wnich principally related to himself), he r&- 
Dmined above an hour in the parlour, intereatiog them ou auhjeots 
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ived from, the present, and left them at the end of tliat 
Hme soothed aud calm. 

But ths preaeot gave a new cnrrent to Suth'a ideas. Her 
heart waa an yet too eorc to speak, but her mind was crowded 
with plans. Sho naked Sally to buy her {with the money pr»- 
doced by the sale of a ring or tno) the coarsest linen, the liome- 
lieat dark blue print, and similar materials ; on which eho set 
busily to work to make clothes for herself ; and as they were made, 
she put them on ; and as she put them on, she gave a grace to 
each, which such homely material and simple ^laping had never had 
before. Then the fine hnen and delicate soft white mualin, which 
ehe had chosen in preferenca to more eipenaive articles of dress 
when Mr. Bellingham had given her carte Uaricht in London, Vfero 
out into small garraenta, most daintily stitched and inods ready 
for the little creature, for whom in its white purity of eoul 
nothing eould be too precious. 

The love which dictated this extreme simplicity and ooarse- 
nesa of attire, was taken for stiff, hard economy by Mr. Bradshaw, 
when he deigned to observe it. And ooonomy by itself, without 
any EOid or spirit in it to make it hving and holy, was a great 
merit in his eyes. Indeed, Ruth altogether found favour witli 
him. Her quiet manner, subdued by an intmnal oonscioiwness 
of a deeper cause for sorrow than he was aware of, he interpreted 
into a very proper and becoming awe of him. He looked ofl 
from his own prayers to observe how well she attended to bera 
nt chapel ; when he came to any vci-ae in the hymn relating to 
immortality or a future life, ho sung it mmauftlly loud, tbiniing 
he should thus comfort her in her sorrow for her deceased hus- 
band. He desired Mrs. Bradshaw to pay her every attention sha 
oould ; and even once remarked, that he thought ner so respect- 
able a young person that he should not object to her being asked 
to tea the neit time Mr. and Miss Benson came. Ho added, that 
he thought, indeed, Benson had looked last Sunday as if he rather 
hoped to get an invitation ; and it was right to encourage the 
nunisters, and to show them respect, even though their salaries 
were small. The only thing against this Mrs. Denbigh was the 
droumstance of her having married too early, and without any 
provision for a femily. Though Kuth pleaded deUcacy of health, 
and declined accompanying Mr. and Miss Benson on their visit to 
Mr. Bradshaw, she still preserved her place in hit) esteem ; and 
Miss Benson had to call a Uttle upon her " talent for fiction" to 
ipare Ruth from the infliction of further presents, in making 
which his love of patronising dehghted. 

The yellow and crimson leaves came floating down on the still 
October ^a ; November followed, bleak and dreaiy ; it was more 
cheerful when the eartb put on her beautiful robe of white^ 
which covered up all the grey naked stems, and loaded the leaves 
"the hollies and evergreens each with ita burden of feathery 

'^ When Ruth saiik down to languor and sadness, Mias 
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Benson trotted npstaira, and nimmageJ up ovety article ot spare 
or worn-out clothing, a,iid bringing down a variety of strange 
materials, slie tried to interest Ruth in making them up intn 
garments for the poor. But though RuUi's fingers flew through 
the work, she still sighed with thought and remembrance. Miss 
Benson waa at first disappointed, and then elio was angry. When 
she heard the low, long sigh, and saw the dreamy eyes tilling with 
glittering tears, she would say, " What is the matter, Ruth 1" in 
a half-reproachful tone, for the sight of suffering waa pwnful to 
her [ she had done all in her power to remedy it ; and, though 
ahe acknowledged a cause beyond her reach for Ruth's deep sor- 
row, and, in fact, loved and respected her all the more for these 
manifeatations of grief, yet at the time they irritated her. Then 
Buth would snatch up the dropiwd work, and stitch away with 
drooping eyes, from which tiie hot tears fell fcst ; and Miss 
Benson was then angry with herself, yet not at all inclined to 
agree with Sally when she asked her laistreaa "why she kept 
' mithering' the poor lass with asking her for ever what waa tne 
matter, as if she did not know well enough." Some element of 
harmony was wanting — some little angel of peace, in loving 
whom all hearts and natures should be drawB together, ana 
their discords hushed. 

The earth was still "hiding her guilty front with innocent 
Buow," when a little baby was laid by the side of the pale white 
mother. It was a boy ; beforehand she had wished for a girl, as 
being less likely to feel the want of a father — as being what a 
mother, worse than widowed, could most effectually shelter. But 
now she did not think or remember this. What it was, she 
would not have eichanged for a wilderness of girls. It was her 
own, her darling, her mdividual baby, already, though not an 
hour old, separate and sole in her he^ strangely fillin g up its 
measure with love and peace, and e\-on hope. For here was a 
new, pure, beautiful, innocent life, which she fondly imagined, in 
tiiat early jiassion of maternal lore, she could guard from every 
touch of corrupting sin by ever watchful and most tender care. 
And her mother had thought the same, most probably ; and 
thousands of others think the same, and pray to God to purify 
and cleanse their souls, that they may be fit guardians for their 
little children. Oh, how Ruth prayed, even while she waa yet 
too weak to speak ; and how she felt the beauty and aignifiuance 
of the words, '' Our Father ! " 

She waa roused from this holy abstraction by the sound 
of Miss Benson's voico. It was very much aa if ^e had been 
crying. 

ik, Ruth ! " it said, softly, " my "brother sends you these. 
I the fii-st snowdrops in the garden." And ahe put them 

pillow by Euth ; the baby lay on the opposite sida. 

" Won't you look at ^iT^ )'' said Ruth ; " no is so pretty !" 

Uisa Benson Iiad a strange reluctance to see him. To Tta&, 
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in spite oF all that hod come oiid gone, sLe wub rcconoiled — uay, 
more, she wea doenly attached ; but over the baby there hung a 
dwidof shame and diBgrace. Poor little creature! her heart wiia 
closed against it — firmly, as she thought. But she could not 
resist Ruth's low faint voice, nor her jileading ejca, niid siic wont 
lound to iiccp at him as he lay in his mother's arm, as yet his 
ehiold and guard. 

" Sally aaya he will have black hair, she thinks," said Ruth. 
" Hia little hand is quite a man's, already. Just feol how flnnly 
lie closes it j" and with her own weak fingers she opened hia 
little red fist, and taking Miss Renson's reluctant hand, placed one 
of her fingers in his grasp. That baby-touch called out her love j 
the doora of her heart were thrown open wide for tho little Infaut 
to go in and take possession. 

" Ah, my darhng 1" said Ruth, falling hack weak and weary. 
" If God will but spare you to mc, never mother did more than I 
■will I have done you a grievous wrong — but, if I may but liv^ 
I will spend my hfe in serving j'ou I" 

"And in serving God !" said Miss Renaon, with tears in her 
eyes. " You must not make him iuto on idol, or God will, 
perhaps, puciah you through him." 

A pang of affright shot through Ruth's heart at these words ; 
bad she already sinned and made her child into an idol, and was 
there punishment already in store for her through him ) But 
then Uie internal voice whispered that God was "Our Father," 
and that He knew our frame, and knew how natural was the first 
outburst of a mother's love; so, although she treasured up the 
warning, she ceased to affright herself for what had already 
guahed forth. 

" Now go to sleep, Ruth," said Misa Benson, tissing her, and 
darkening the room. But Euth could not sleep ; if her heavy 
eyes closed, she opened them again with a start, for sleep seemed 
to be an enemy steaKng from her the consciousness of being n 
mother. That one thought excluded all remembrance and aU 
anlJoipatJon, in those first hours of delight. 

But soon remembrance and anticipation came. Then was the 
natural want of the person, who alone could take an interest 
similar in kind, though not in atiiouut, to the mother's. And 
sadness grew like a giant in the still watches of the night, when 
she remembered that there would be no father to guide and 
strengthen tho child, and place him in a favourable position for 
fighting the hard " Battle of Life." She hoped and .beheved that 
no one would know the sin of hia parents ; sad that that struggle 
might be spared to him. Rut a father's powerful care and mighty 
guidance would never be his ; and then, in those hours of spi- 
ritual purification, oamo the wonder and the doubt of how far the 
real father would be the one to whom, with her desire of heaven 
for her child, whatever might become of herself, she would wish 
to intrust lum. Slight speeches teUing of a selfish, worldly 
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nature, unnoticed at tho time, came back upon her ew, having a 
Dew Hignificance. TLcj told of a low standard, of impatient self- 
indulgence, of no acknowlcilgment of things spiritual and heaveiJy. 
Even while this examination was forced upoa her, by the new 
spirit of maternity that had entered into her, and made her 
child's welfare supremo, she hated and reproached herself for the 
necesGity there seemed upon her of examiuinff and judging the 
nhsent father of her child. And ho tho compelling presence that 
hnd taken possession of her wearied her iuto a kind of feverish 
aiumber ; in which she dreamt that the innocent babe that lay 
by her aide in soft ruddy slumber, bad started up into man a 
growth, and, instead of the pure and noble being whom she had 
prayed to present as her child to " Our Father in heaven," he was 
ft repetition of bis father ; and, like him, lured some maiden (who 
in her dream seemed strangely like herself, only more utterly sad 
and desolate even than she) into sin, and left her there to even a 
worse fate than that of suicide. Tor Kuth believed there was a 
worse. She dreamt she saw the girl, wajidering, lost ; and that 
Bbe saw her son in high places, prosperous — but with more than 
blood on his bouL She saw her son di-agged down by the chnging 
girl iuto some pit of horrors into which she dared not look, but 
from whence his father's voice was heard, ciying aloud, that in 
his day and generation he had not remembered tho words of 
God, and that now he was " tonnented in this flame." Then she 
started in sick terror, and saw, by the dim niahlight, Sally, 
nodding in aji arm-chair by tho fire ; and felt her little soft 
warm babe, nestled up against her breast, rooked by her heart; 
which yet beat hard from the effects of the evil dream. She 
dared not go to sleep again, but prayed. And every time she 
prayed, she asked with n more complete wisdom, and a more 
utter and self-forgetting faith. Little child 1 thy angel was wilh 
God, and drew her nearer and nearer to Him, whose face ia coii- 
tinnaliy beheld by the angels of little children. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

■} DISCOURSES OS 1 



Sallt and Miss Benson took it ia turns to sit up, or rather, 
ihty took it in turns to nod hj the fire ; for if Ruth was awako 
she lay very still in the moonlight calm of her sick bed. That 
time resembled a beautiful August evening, such as I have seen. 
The white snowy rolling mist covers up under its great sheet all 
trees and meadows, and tokcua ol earth ; but it cannot rise high 
enough to shut out the heavens, which oa such nights seem bend- 
ing very uear, and to be the only real and present objects j and ao 
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near, sc real and present, did heaven, and eternity, and God seem 
to Ruth, as she lay encircling her mjaterioua hoi; child. 

One night Sally found out she was not asleep. 

" I'm a rare hand at tolliing folka to sleep," said aho. " PU try 
on thee, for thou must get strength by sleeping and eating. What 
must I talk to thee aoout, I wonder. Shall I tell thee a love story 
or a faiiTstary, such as Tve telled Master Thurstau mauy a tima 
SltTnSBfSlwe, for all his father aot his face again fairies, and 
called it vain talking; or shall I tell you the dinner 1 once cooked, 
vhen Mr. Harding, as was Miss Faith's sweetheart, came uoIooVed 
for, and we'd nought in the house but a neck of mutton, out of 
which I made seven dishes, all with a diflerent name V 

" WIio wae Mr. Harding 1" asked Ruth. 

" Oh, he was a grand gentleman from Lunnon, as hod seen 
Miss Faith, and been atruck by her pretty looks when she wa« 
out on A visit, and came here to aak her to marry him. She 
eaid, ' No, she would never leave Master Thuratan, as could never 
marry ; ' but she pined a deol at after ho went away. She kept up 
afore Master Thurston, but I seed her fretting, though I never In 
on that I did, for 1 thought she'd soonest get over it and bo i 
thankful at after she'd the strength to do right However, Tvo 
no business to be talking of Misa Benson's concerns. I'll tell you ' 
of my own sweethearts and welcome, or I'll tell you of the dinner, 
which was the grandest thing I ever did in my life, but I thought 
a Lunnouer should never think country folks knew nothing ; and, 
my word, I puzzled him with his dinner. I'm doubting whether 
to this day he knows whether what ho was eating was fish, flesh, 
or fowl Shall I tell you how I managed ) " 

But Ruth said she would rather hear about Sally's sweetlearta 
much to the disappointment of the latter, who considered the 
dinner by far the greatest achievement. 

" WeU, you see, I don't know as I should call them sweet- 
hearts ; for excepting John Eawaon, who was shut up in a mad- 
house the next week, I never had what you may call a downright 
oSer of marriage but once. But I had onoo ; and so I may say I 
had a sweetheart I was beginning to be afeard though, for one 
likes to be aied ; that's but civility ; and I remember, after I had 
turned forty, and afore Jeremiah Dixon had spoken, I began to 
Uiink John Bawson had perhaps not been so very mad, and that 
rd done ill to lightly his offer, as a madman's, if it was to be the 
only one I was ever to have ; I don't mean as I'd have had him, 
but I thought if it was to come o'er again, Td speak respectful of 
him to folk, and say it were only his way to go about on ail-four^ 
bat that he wa.a a sensible nian in most things. However, I'd had 
my laugh, and so had others, at my craxy lover, and it was late 
now to set him up as a Solomon. However, I thought it would 
be DO bad thing to be tried again ; but I little thought the trial 
would come when it did. You see, Saturday night ia a leisure 
Bight in counting -houwB acd suchlike pl.<icee, nhile it's the 
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busiest of all for servanta. Well '. it was a Saturday night;, and 
rd my baize apron oiijand the taila of my bed-gown pinned toge- 
ther behind, down on my kueea, pipeckiying the kitchen, when a 
knock comes to the bock door. ' Come in ! ' eays 1 : but it 
knocked again, as if it were too stately to open the door fir iteelf; 
BO I got up, rather cross, and opened the door ; and there stood 
Jerry Disou, Mr. Holt's bead-clerk ; only he was not head-clerk 
then. So I stood, stopping up the door, fancying ho wanted to 
speak to master ; but be find of pushed past me, and telling mo 
Bummut about lie weather (as il' I could not see it for myself), 
be took a cbair, and sat down by the oven. ' Cool and easy 1 ' 
thought I ; meaning hisself, cot his pliice, which I knew must be 
pretty hot. Well ! it aoeraed no use sbinding waiting for my 
gentleman to go ; not that he had much to saj either ; but he 
kept twirling his hat round and round, and smoothing the nap 
on't with the back of his band. So at last I equatted down to my 
work, and thinks I, I shall be on my knees all ready if he puts up 
a prayer, for I knew he was a Metbodee by bringing-np, and had 
only lately turned to master's way of thinking ; and them Me- 
thodeea are terrible bands at unexpected prayers when one least 
looks for 'em. I can't say I like their way of taking one by sur- 
prise, OS it were ; but then I'm a parish-clerk's iliugbter, anil 
could never demean myself to dissenting fashions, always save 
and except Master Tburatan's, bless him. However, I'd been 
caught once or twice unawares, so this time I thought I'd be up 
to it, and I moved a dry duster wherever I went, to kneel upon 
in case be began when I were in a wet place. By-and-by I 
thought, if the man would pray it would be a blessing, for it 

I would prevent his sending bis eyes after me wherever I went ; for 
when they t^es to praying they shuts their eyes, and quivers th' 
bds in a queer kind o' way — them Dissenters does. I can speak 

! pretty plain to you, for you're bred in the Church hte mysel', and 
I must find it as out o' the way as I do to be among dissenting 
folk. God forbid I should speak disrespectful of blaster Thurstan 
and Miss Faith, though ; I never think on them as Cbui'cb or 
Dissenters, but just as Chriatians. Bat to come back to Jeny. 
First, I tried always to be dcaning at bis back ; but when he 
wheeled round, so as always to face me, I thought Td trr a 
different game. So, says I, 'MEUstor Dison, I ax your pardon, but 
I must pipeclay under your chair. Will you please to move 1 * 
Well, he moved ; and by-and-by I was at him a^n with the 
same words ; and at after that, again and again, till he were 
always moving about wi' bis chair behind him, like a snail as car- 
ries its house on its back. And the great gaupus never seed that 
I were pipeclaying the same places twice over. At last J got 
desperate cross, he were so in my way ; so I made two big cro^iseH 
an the tails of bis brown coat ; for you see, wherever he went, up 
CO' down, he drew out the tads of his coat from imder him, and 
etnck them through the bars of the chair ; and ilesb and blood 
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Id not resist pipeckjiiig them for him ; and a prctt; brushing 
he'd have, I reclton, to get it off again. Well ! at length he clears 
his throat imcommoa loud ; so I spreads laj duster, and shuts 
my eyes all ready ; but when nought corned of it, I opened my 
eyes a httle bit to see what he were about. My worn ! if there ho 
wasn't down on bis knees right facing me, Btering as hard as ho 
oould. Well ! I thought it would be hard work to stand that, if 
he made a long ado ; so I shut my eyes again, and tried to think 
serious, as became what X fancied were coming ; but, forgive me ! 
but I thought why couldn't the fellow go in and pray wi' Master 
Thuretan, as had always a calm spirit ready for prayer, instead o" 
me, who had my dresser to scour, let alone an apron to iron. At 
last he says, saya he, ' Salty ! will you obUge me with your hand ?' 
So I thouffht it were, maybe, Methodee fashion to pray hand in 
hand ; ana FU not deny but I wished I'd washed it better after 
blaokleading the kitchen fire, I thought I'd better tell him it 
were not so clean as 1 could wish, bo says I, ' Master Dison, you 
shall have it, and welcome, if I may just go and wash 'em hist.' 
But, says he, 'My dear Sally, dirty or clean, it's all the same w 
me, seeing I'm only speaking in a figuring way. What I'm asking 
on my bended knees is, that you'd please t« be so kind as to he 
my wedded wife ; week after neit will suit me, if it's agreeable to 
you ! ' My word 1 I were up on my feet in an instant ! It wore 
odd now, weren't it I I never thought of taking the fellow, and 
getting married ; for all, riI_iiot deny, I had boen thinking it 
would be agreeable to be axed. But all at once, I couldn't abide 
tb«-ehap. ' Sir,' saya I, trying to look shame-taced as became the 
occasion, but for (ul that feeling a twittering round my mouth 
that 1 were afeard might end m a laugh — ' Master Dixon, I'm 
obleeged to you for the complimenl^ and thank ye all the same, 
but 1 think I'd prefer a single life.' He lookwl mighty taken 
nhack ; but in a minute he cleared up, and waa as aweet as ever. 
He still kept on his knees, aad I wish he'd take himself up ; biit, 
I reckon, be thought it would give force to hia words ; saj^ he, 
' Think again, my dear Sally. I've a four-roomed house, and 
furniture cordbrmahle ; and eighty pound a year. You may 
never have such a chance again.' There were truth enough in 
that, but it was not pretty in the man to say it ; and it put mo 
m) a hit. ' Aa for that, neither you nor I can tell, Master Dison. 
You're not the first chap as I've had down on bis knees afore me, 
aiing me to maiTy him (you see I were thinking of John Bawaon, 
only I thought there were no need to say he were on all-fours — it 
were truth he were on his knees, you know), and maybe you'll not 
be the last. Anyhow, I've no wish to changa my condition just 
now.' ' I'll wait till Christmas,' says he. ' I've a pig as will be 
ready for IdlUng then, so I must get married before that' Well 
now ! would you beheve it ) the pi^ were a temptation. I'd a 
receipt tor curing hams, as Miss i'aith would never let me try 
Baying the old way were good enough. However, I tcai^^ 
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BiyB 1, very Btern, because I f^It IM been wavering, ' MarteF 
Disou, once for all, pig or no pig, I'll not marij you. And if 
you'U take my advice, you'll get up off your knees, The flags is 
but d&mp yet, and it would be an awkward thing to have rheu- 
matiz just before winter.' With that he got up, stiff enough. 
He looked as sulky a ohap as ever I dapped eyes on. And as ho 
were bo black and cross, I thought Td done well (whatever cama 
of the pig) to say ' No' to hiia. ' You may live to repent this,' 
says he, very red. ' But Til not be too hard upon ye. Til give you 
another chance. FU let you have the night to think about it, 
and I'll just caO in to hear your second thoughts, after chapel, to- 
morrow.' Well now ! did ever you hear the like 1 But that ia 
the way with all of them men, thinking so much of theirselvea, 
and that it's hut ask and have. They've never had me, though ; 
and I shall be siKty-ono next Martinmas, so there's not much time 
left for them to try me, I reckon. Well ! when Jeremiah said 
that, he put me up more than ever, and I says, ' My first thoughts, 
second thoughts, and third, thoughts is all one and the same ; 
youVe but tempted me once, and that was when you spoke of 
TOUT pig. But of yoursel' you're nothing to boast on, and so Fll 
bid you good night, and I'E keep my manners, or else, if I told 
the truth, I should say it had been a great loss of time lifitening 
to you. But I'll be civil— so good night* He never said a worcC 
but went off as black as thunder, slamming the door after him. 
The master called me ia to prayers, hut I can't say I could put 
my mind to them, for my heart waa beating so. However, it waa 
a comfort to have had an offer of holy matrimony ; aod though 
it flustered me, it made me think more of- myself. In the night, 
I began to wonder if I'd not been cruel and hard to him. Tou 
see, 1 were feverish-like ; and the old song of Barbary Allen would 
keep running ia my head, and I thought I were Barbary, and ho 
wore young Jemmy Gray, and that maybe he'd die for love of 
me ; and I pictured him to myseT, lying on his death-hed, with 
hie face turned to the wall, ' wi' deadly sorrow sighing,' and I 
could ha' pinched mysel' for having been so like cruel Barbaiy 
Allen. And when I got up nest day, I found it hard to tlunk 
OQ the real JeiTy Dison 1 had seen the night before, apart from 
the sad and sorrowful Jerry I thought on a-dying, when I were 
between sleeping and waking. And for many a day I turned sick, 
when I heard the passing helL for I thought it were the bell loud- 
luelling which wero to break my heart wi' a sense of what Pd 
missed in saying ' No' to Jerry, and so killing him with cruelty. 
But in less than a threo week, I heard parish bells a-ringing 
merrily for a wedding ; and in the course of the morning, some 
one aays to me, ' Hark ! how the bells is ringing for Jeny Diion's 
wedding !' And, all on a sudden, ho changed oack again from a 
heart-broken young follow, like Jemmy Gray, into a stout, middle- 
aged luan, ruddy-complexioaod, with a wut on his 1^ oheek li^e 
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' -fiblly waited for aomo eiclamation at the conclusion of hat 
tale ; but receiviog none^ sha ttepped softly to the bedaide, and 
there loy Itutb, peacefiJ oa death, with her wiby on her breast. 

" I thought I'd lost flome of my gifts if I could not talk a body 
to sleep," said Solly, in a aatiafiod and aelf-complacent tone. 

Youth is strong and powerful, and makes a hard battle ogaiost 
sorrow. So Euth strove and strengthened, and her baby flourished 
accordingly ; and before the little celandines were out on tha 
hodge-biiuka, or the white violets had sent forth their fragrance 
from the border under the eouUi wall of Miss Benson's small 
garden, Ruth woe able to carry her bnby into that sheltered [ilaca 
on sunny days. 

She often wished to thanlc Mr, Benson and his sister, b\it she 
did not know how to tell the deep gratitude eho felt, and there- 
fore she was silent. But they underatood her silence well. One 
day, as she watched her sleeping child, she spoke to Miss Benson, 
with whom she happened to be alone. 

" Do you know of any cotfc^e where the people are clean, and 
where they would not mind taking me in J"' asked she. 

" Taking you in 1 'What do you mean !" said Miss Benson, 
dropping her knitting, in order to observe Ruth more closely. 

" I mean," said Ruth, " where I might lodge with my baby — 
any very poor placo would do, only it must bo clean, or he might 
be ill." 

" And what in the world do you want to go and lodge in a 
cottage for !" said Misa Benson indignantly, 

Ruth did not lift up her eyes, but she spoke with a firmneea 
which showed that she had considered the subject 

" I think I could make dresses. I know I did not learn as 
much as I might, but perhaps I might do for servants, and people 
who are not particular." 

" Servants are ns particular as any one," said Miss Benson, 
glad to lay hold of tlie first objection that she could. 

" Well ! somebody who would bo patient with ma," said Ruth. 

" Nobody is patient over an ill-fitting gown," put in Miss 
Benson. " Therms the stuff spoilt, and what not J" 

" Perhaps I could End plain work to do," s;ud Ruth, very 
meekly. " That I can do very well ; mamma taught me, and I 
lied to learn from liev. It you would be so good. Miss Benson. 
jfOTl might tell people I oould do plain work very neatly, ana 
punctually, and cheaply." 

" ?ou d get sixpence a-day, perhaps," said Miss Benson, " and 
who would take care of baby, I should like to know 1 Prettily 
he'd be neglected, would not he ) Why, he'd have the croup and 
the typhus fever in no time, and be burnt to ashes after." 

" I have thought of all Iiook how he sleeps ! Hush, darling," 
for just at this pomt he began to ciy, and to show his determinac 
"-H to be awake, as if iu contradiction to his mother's worda. 
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Ruth took him up, and carried him about the room while ahe 
went on speaking. 

" Yea, just now I know ha will not aleep ; but very often he 
will, and in the night he always does." 

" And so you'd work in the night and kill yourself, and leava 
your poor baby an orahan. Ruth I Fm ashamed of you. Now, 
brother" (Mr. Benson had just come in), " is not thin too bad of 
Ruth 1 here she is planaing to go away and leave ua, just as we 
— as I, at least — have grown so fond of baby, and he's beginning 
to know me." 

" Where were you thinking of going to, Ruth 1" interrupted 
Ur. Benson, with mild surprise. 

" Anywhere to be near you and Miss Benson ; in any pool 
cott^B where I might lodge very cheaply, and earn my hvelihood 
by taking in plain sewing, and perhax>s a httle dress-making ; 
and where I could come and see you and dear Misa Benson some- 
times and bring baby." 

" If he was not dead before then of some fever, or bum, or 
scald, poor neglected child ; or you had not worked yourself to 
death with never sleeping," said Miss Benson. 

Mr. Benson thought a minute or two, and then he spoke to 
Ruth,— 

" Whatever you may do when this httle fellow is a year old, 
and able to dispense with some of a mother's care, let me beg you, 
Ruth, as a fiivour to me — as a still greater favour to my sister, is 
it not. Faith V 

" Tea ; you may put it so if you like." 

" To stay with na" continued he, " till then. When baby is 
twelve months old, we^ talk about it again, and very likely before 
then some opening may be shown us. Never fear leading an idle 
life, Ruth. We'll treat you as a daughter, and set you all the 
household tasks ; and it is not for your sake that we ask you to 
stay, but for this little dumb helpless child's ; and it is not for 
our sake that you must stay, but for his." 

Ruth was sobbing. 

" I do not deserve your kindness," said sh^ in a broken voice ; 
" I do not deserve if 

Her tears fell fast and soft like summer rain, but no further 
word was spoken. Mr. Benson quietly passed on to make the 
iuquiiy for which he had entered the room. 

But when there was nothing to decide upon, and no necessity 
for entering upon any new course of action, Ruth's mind relaied 
from its Etruug-up state. She fell into trains of reverie, and 
moumftd regretful recollections which rendered her languid and 
tearful. This was noticed both by MLss Benson and Sally, and as 
each had kind sympathies, and felt depressed when they saw any 
one noEir thom depressed, and as each, without much reasoning on 
the cause or reason for aiwh depression, felt irritated at the uncomi- 
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ibie state into which Qiej themselveB were thrown, Ihej both 
resolved to speak to Ruth on the neit fitting occasion. 

Accordingly, one afternoon — the morning of that day had 
been spent by Ruth in house-work, for alio had insisted on Sir. 
Benson's words, and had taken iliss Benaon'a share of the more 
active and fatiguing household duties, but she went through 
thorn heavily, and as if her heart was far away — in the afternoon 
when she was nursing her child. Sally, on coming into the back 
parlour, found her there olonc^ and easily detected the fact thai 
she was crying. 

" Where's Miss Benson )" asked Sally, gmfGy. 

" Gone out with Mr. Benson," answered Eutli, with an absent 
sadness in her voice and manner. Her tears, scarce checked wliila 
she spoke, began to fall afresh ; and as Sally stood and gazed she 
aaw the babe look back in his mother's face, and his httle lip 
begin to quiver, and his open blue eye to grow over-clouded, aa 
with Borne mysterious sympathy wim the sorrowful &ce bent 
over him. Sally took him briskly from his mother's arms ; Ruth 
looked up in grave surprise, for in truth she had forgotten Sally's 
presence, and the suddenness of the motion startled her. 

" My bonny boy ! are they letting the salt tears drop on thy 
sweet lace before thou'rt weaned 1 Little somebody knows how 
to be a mother — I could make a better myself. ' Dance, thumb- 
kin, dance — dance, ye merry men every one.' Ay, that's it! 
smile, my pretty. Any one but a child like thee," continued she, 
turning to Ruth, " would have known better than to bring ill-luck 
on thy babby by lotting tears fall on its face before it was weaned. 
But Uiou'rt not fit to have a babby, and so I've said many « 
time. I've a great mind to buy thee a doll, and take thy babby 

Sally did not look at Ruth, for she was too much engaged in 
amusing the baby with the tassel of the string to the window- 
blind, or else she would have seen the dignity which the mother's 
Boul put into Ruth at that moment. Soily was quelled into 
silence by the gentle composure, the sell-command over her pas- 
sionate sorrow, which gave to Ruth an unconscious grandeur of 
demeanour as she came up to the old servant. 

" Give him back to me, please. I did not know it brought ill- 
Inck, or if my heart broke 1 would not have let a tear drop on hia 
fiice — I never will again. Thank you, SaUy," as the servant relin- 
quished him to her who came in the name of a mother. SaUy 
watched Ruth's grave, sweet smile, as she followed up Sally's play 
with the tassel, and imitated, with all the docihtv inspired by Iot% 
every movemeut, and sound which had amused her babe. 

" Thoult be a mother, after all," said Sally, with a kind of ad- 
miiation of the control which Ruth was esercisiug over herself 
" But why talk of thy heart breaking 1 I don't question thea 
kbout what's past and gone ; but now thou'rt wanting for nothing 
nor thy child either ; the time to aome is the Lord'a.aaiis.'Si* 
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hnuds ; and yet thou gocst about a-sfghing aud a-moa&isg in a 
waj tbat I can't stand or thole." 

" What do I do wrong 1" awd Ruth ; " I try to do al! I can." 
" Yea, in a way," said Sally, puzzled to know how to describe 
her meaning. "Thou doat it — but there's a right and a wrong 
way of setting about everything — and to my thinking, the right 
way is to take a thing up heartily, if it is only making a bed. 
Why ! dear ah me, making a bed may be done after a Christian 
fashion, I take it, or else what's to come of siioh as mo in heaven, 
who've had little enough time on earth for clapping ourselves 
down on our knees for set prayers 1 When I was a girl, and 
wretched enough about Master Thurstan, and the crook on hia 
baok which came of the fall I gave him, I took to praying and 
sighing, and giving up the world ; and I thought it were wicked 
to care for tie flesh, so I made heavy puddings, and was careless 
about dinner and the rooms, and thought I was doing my duty, 
though I did call myself a miseralile sinner. But one night, tho 
old missus (Masier Thuratan's mother) came in, and sat down by 
me, as I was a-BColding myself, without tlinking of what I was 
saying ; and, says she, ' Sally ! what are you blaming yourself 
about, and groaning over ? We hear you in the parlour eveiy 
night, and it makes my heairt ache.' ' Oh, ma'am,' says I, 'I'm 
a miserable sinner, and I'm travailing in tho new birth.' ' Waa 
that the reason,' says she, 'why the pudding waa so heavy to- 
day 1' 'Oh, ma'am, ma'am,' said I, 'if you would not think of 
the things of the flesh, but trouble yourself about your immortal 
BOuL' And I sat a-ahaking my head to think about her souL 
' But,' says she, iu her sweetdropping voice, ' 1 do try to think 
of my soul every hour of the day, if by that you mean trying 
to do the will of God, but we'll talk now about the pudding ; 
Master Thurstan could not eat it, and I know you'll be sorry for 
that.' Well ! I was sony, but I didn't choose to say so, as she 
seemed to expect me ; so says I, ' It's a pity to see children 
brought up to care for things of the flesh ;' and then I oould 
liave bitten my tongue out, for the miasua looked so grave, and I 
thought of my darling little lad pining for want of has food. At 
last, says she, ' &iily, do you think God has put us into tho worlij 
just to be selfish, and do nothing but see after our own 
souls 1 or to help one another with heart and hand, as Christ did 
to all who wanted help 1' I was silent, for, you see, she puzzled 
me. So she went on, ' What is that beautiful answer in your 
Church catechism, Sally)' I were pleased to hear a Diasent«r, ■ 
BH I did not think would have done it, speai so knowledgeably 
about the catechism, and she went on : " to do my duty in thrt 
station of life unto which it shall please God to call me ;' well, 
your station is a servant, and it is as honourable as a king's, if 
you look at it right ; you are to help and serve others in ona 
way, just as a king is to help others in another. Now what way _ 
ore yon to help and serve, or to do your duty, in that station is 
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t .fife tmto which it has pleased God to call 7011 ? Did it answer 
God'a purpoao, and Borre Him, when the food wag utifit for a 
child to eat, and unwholesome for any one V Well ! I would not 
give it up, I was bo pig-hended about my soul ; BO fiaye I, ' I wish 
folks would be contout with locusts and wild honey, and leave 
other folka io peace to work out their Halvotion ;' and I groaned 
out pretty loud to think of missus's soul. I often think since 
she smiled a bit at me ; but she said, ' Well, Sally, to-morrow, 
you shall have time to work out your Ealvation ; but as we have 
no locusts in England, and I don't think they'd agree with Master 
Thuratan if we had, I will come and make the pudding ; but I 
shall try and do it well, not only for him to hke it, hut because 
eve[jthiug may be done in a laght way or a wrong ; Die" right 
way is to do it as well as we cao, as in God's sight ; the wrong is 
to do it in a self-seeking spirit, wHich either leads us to neglect it 
to follow out some device of our own for our own ends, or to give 
up too much time and thousht to it both before and after the 
doing.' Well! Itboughtof old missus's words this morning, whan 
I saw you making the beds. You sighed so, you could not half 
shake the pillows ; your heart was not in your work ; and yet it 
was the duty God had set you, I reckon ; I know it's not the work 
parsonspreach about ; though I don't think they go bo far olTtho 
mark when they read, ' whatsoever tty hand flnueth to do, that 
do with all thy might' Just try for a day to think of all the odd 
jobs aa to be done well and truly as in God's eight, not just 
slarred over anyhow, and you'll go through them twice aa cheer- 
fully, and have no thought to spare for sighing or crying." 

SaUy bustled off to set on the kettle for tea, and felt half 
Bfihamed, in the qiiiet of the kitcheu, to ttiink of the oration abe 
had made in the parlour. But she saw with much satisfection, 
that henceforward Ruth nursed her boy with a vigour and cheer- 
fulness that were reflected back from him ; and the household 
work was no longer performed with a languid indifference, as if 
life and duty were distastofuL Miss Benson bad her share in this 
improvement, though Sally placidly took aU the credit to hersel£ 
One day as abe and Buth sat together. Miss Benson spoke of the 
child, and thence went on to talk about her own childhood. By 
degrees they spoke of education, and tbo book-learning that forms 
one part of it ; and the result was that^puth determined to get 
up early all through the bright summer mornings, to acquire the 
knowledge hereafter to be given to ber child. Her mind was 
uncultivated, her reading scant ; beyond the mere mechanical 
arts of education she knew nothing ;\but she had a refined taste, 
and eicellent sense and judgment to separate the true from the 
false. With these quahties, she act to work under Mr. Benson's 
direetioas. She road in the early morning the books that he 
marked out ; she trained herself with strict perseverance to do all 
"loroughly ; she did not attempt to ai^uire any foreign language, 
^'lotigh ner ambition was to learn Latin, in order to t^t. \^ 
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to her boy. TIiosB summer mornings ware happy, fur aha wu 
learning neither to look backwards nor forwards, but to liye faith- 
fully and earnestly in tha present. She rose while the hedga- 
Bparrow was yet singing his reveille to hia mate ; she dressed and 
opened her window, shading the soft-blowing air and the sumiy 
eastern light from her baby. If she grew tired, she went and 
looked at b'T", and all her thoughts were holy prayers for him. 
ThsQ she would gaze awhile out of the high upper window on to 
the moorlands, that swelled ia waves one behind the other, in tho 
grey, ccol morning light These were her oecaaional reUiatione^ 
imd after them ^e returned with strength to her wort 



CHAPTEE XVII. 
leohaad's cHBisTEvraa. 

In that body of Dissentera to whith Jlr. Bouson belonged, it is 
not considered iiecesaaiy to baptise infanta a.a early aa the cero- 
mony can be performed ; and many circumstances concuired to 
cause the solemn thanksgiving and dedication of the child (for so 
these Dissenters look npou christenings) to be deferred until it 
was probably somewhere about sis months old. There had been 
many conversations in the httle sitting-room between the bro- 
ther and sister and their protigie, which had consisted more of 
questions betraying a thoughtful wondering kind of ignorance on 
the part of Ruth, and answers more suggestive than explanatory 
from Mr. Benson ; while Misa Benson kept up a kind of running 
commentary, always simple and often quaint, but with that in- 
tuition into the very heart of all things truly religious which ia 
often the gift of those who eeem, at first sight, to be only affec- 
tionate and sensible. When Mr. Benson had explained his own 
views of what a christening ought to he considered, and, by 
calling out Ruth's latent feelings into pious earnestness, brought 
her into a right firame of mind, he felt that he had done what ha 
could to make the ceremony more than a mere form, and to 
invest it, quiet, humble, and obscure as it must necessarily be in 
outward shape — mournful and anxious as much of its antecedents 
had rendered it — with the severe grandeur of an act done in faith 
and truth. 

It was not far to carry the little one, for, as I said, the chapd 
almost adjoined the minister's house. The whole procession was 
to have consisted of Mr. and Miss Benson, Ruth canring her 
babe, and Sully, who felt herself, as a Church-of-England woman, 
to be condescending and kind in requesting leave to attend a 
baptism among " them Dissenters ;" but unless she had asked 
permission, she would not have been desired to attend, so careful 
was the habit of her master and mistress that she should bs 
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allowed, that freedom which they claimed tor themselves. But 
Qiey were glcid she wished to go ; the; hked the feeling that all 
were of one household, and that the interests of one were the 
interests of all. It produced a. consequence, however, which they 
did not anticipata Sully waa full of the event which her pro- 
aence wns to sanction, and, as it were, to redeem frava the olio- 
racter of bcmg utterly schismatic ; she spoke about it with on air 
of patronage to three or four, and among them to some of the 
servants at Mr. Bradshaw's. 

Miss Benaon was rather sui'prised to reoeiro a call from 
Jemima Bradshaw, on the very morning of the day on which 
little Leonard was to be baptised ; Miss Bradahaw was rosy and 
breathlcaa with cageraeas. Although the second in the family, 
&he had been at school when her younger sisters had been 
christened, and she was now come, in the full warmth of a girl's 
fenoy to ask if she might be present at the afternoon's service. 
She had been struck with Wjs. Denbigh's grace and beauty at 
the very first sight, when she had accompanied her mother to 
call upon the Benaooa oa their return from "Wales ; and had 
kept up an euthuaiastic interest in the widow only a little older 
than herself, whoso very reserve and retirement but added to 
her unconscioitB power of enchantment. 

"Oh, Miss Benson I I never saw a christening; papa says I 
may go, if you think Mr. Benson and Mrs. Denbigh would not 
dislike it ; and I will be quite quiet, and sit up behind the door, 
or anywhere ; and that sweet little baby ! I should so like to see 
him christened ; is ho to be called Lconai'd, did you aay ? After 
Mr. Denbigl^ is it 1" 

" No — not exactly," said Misa Benson, rather discomfited. 

" Waa not Mr. Denbigh's name Leonard, then 1 Mamma 
thought it would be sure to be called after him, and so did I. 
But I may come to the cbriatcning, may I not, dear Miaa 
Benson 1" 

Hiss Benson gave her consent with a little inward reluctance. 
Both her brother and Ruth shared in this feeliug, although no 
one espresaed it ; and it was presently forgotten. 

Jemima stood grave and quiet in the old-fashioned veatry ad- 
joining the chapel, as they entered with steps subdued to slowness. 
She thought Euth looked so xiale and awed because she waa left a 
BoUtary parent ; but Euth came to the presence of God, as oiio 
who hiul gone astray, and doubted her own worthiness to be 
called His child ; she cams as a mother who had incurred a heavy 
responsibility, and who entreated His almighty aid to enable her 
to discharge it ; full of passionate, yearning love which craved for 
more iaith in God, to still her disti-ust and fear of ths future thiit 
might hang over her darhug. When she thought of her boy, she 
Gickened and trembled : but when she heard of Qod's loving 
kindness, far beyond all tender mother's love, ahewas hushed into 
~ aad prayer. There she atootj, her liur pale cheek resting ou 
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her baby's Load, as be elumbered on her bosom ; her ejes went 
danting down under tlieir haJf-closed mhite lids; but uteir gaze 
Dot on the primitivo cottage-Uke room, it was earnestly &ied 
dim mi at, through which aho fain would have seen the life 
that lay before her child ; but the mist was still and deosc, too 
thick a veil for anxious human love to pcnetmte. The future was 
hid with Qod. 

Mr. Benson stood right under the comment window that was 
placed high up in the room ; he was almost in shade, except for 
marked lights which fell on hair already silvery white ; 
nis voice waa always low and musical when, he spoke to few ; it 
was too weak to speak ao as to be heard by many without ber 
coming harsh and strange ; but now it £Iled the HtUe room with 
a loving sound, liko the stock-dove's brooding murmur over her 
young. He and Euth foigot all in their earnestness of thought j 
and when ho said "Let as prav," andtho little congregation imelt 
down, you might have heard tne baby's faint breathing, scarcely 
Biehing out upon the stillnuss, so absorbed were all in the 
BWemnity, But the prwer waa long ; thought followed thou^t, 
and fear crowded upon fear, and all were to be laid bare before 
Ood, and His aid and counsel asked. Before the end, Sally had 
shuffled quietly out of the veatiy into the green chapel-yard, upon 
which the door opened. Miss Benson was alive to this movement, 
afid so full of curiosity oa to what it might mean that she could 
no longer attend to her brother, and felt inclined to rush off and 

ration Sally, the moment all was ended. Misa Bradshaw hung 
ut the babe and Ruth, and begged to be allowed to cany the. 
child home, but Ruth pressed him to her, aa if there was no safe, 
harbour for him but in his mother's breast. Mr. Benaoa saw hep 
feeling, and caught Miss Bmdshaw's look of disappointment. 

" Como home with ua," said he, "and stay to tea. You have 
never di'unk tea with us since you went to school." 

" I wish I might," said Misa Bj-adshaw, colouring with plea- 
aia«. "But I must ask papa. Slay I nm home and ask 3" 

" To be sure, my dear ! " 

Jemima flew oft ; and|fortunately her father was at home ; for 
her mother's permission would have been deemed iDaufficieut.) 
&9iB received many directions about her behaviour. 
• " Tate no sugar in your tea, Jemima. I am sure the Bensona 
oiteht not to be able to afford sugar, with their means. And do 
not eat much ; you can have plenty at homo on your return ; 
remember Mis. Denbigh's keep must cost them a groat deal." 

80 Jemima returned considerably sobered, and very much 
afraid of her hunger leading her to forget Mr. Benson's povertj. 
Meanwhile Miss Benson and Sally, acquainted with Mr. Benson s 
infitation to Jemima, set about making Bome capital tean^akea 
on which they piqued themaeivea. They both enjoyed the offlcea 
of hospitaUty ; and were glad to place some bome-mado tempting 
dainty before their guosti. 
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^^^^EWlut made ^a leave the nhapel-vcstty btforc mj brother 
^TBraided ? " inquired Misa Benson. 

" Indeed, ma'am, 1 thought master had prayed ao long he'd 
be droutbj. So I just slipped out to put on the kettTe for 



Mios Benson was on the poiiit of reprimanding her for 
linking of anythinff beaidea the object of the prayer, when ehe 
remembered how she herself had been unable to attend after 



Sally's departure for wondering what had become of her 
waa silent. 

It was a disappointment to Miss Benson's kind and hospitable 
expectation when Jemima, as hungry as a hoimd, confined her- 
self to one piece of the cake which her hostess had bod euoh 
pleasure in making. And Jemima wished she had not a pro- 
phetic feeling all tea-ijme of the nuLnner ia which her father 
would in(|uire into the particulars of the meal, elevating hia eye- 
brows at every viand named beyond plain bread-nnd-butter, tmd 
winding up with some such sentence as this : " Well, 1 marvel 
how, with Benson's salary, ho can afford to keep such a table," 
Solly could have told of self-denial when no one waa by, when 
the left hand did not know what the right hand did, on the part 
of both her master and mistress, practised without thinking even 
to themselves that it was either a sacrifice or a virtue, in order 
to enable them to help those who were in need, or even to gratify 
Hiss Benson's kind, old-fashioned feelings on such occasions aa 
the present, when a stranger came to the house. Her homely, 
affectionate pleasure in making others comfortable, might have, 
shonra that such httle occasional extravagances wercjiot waste,' 
but a good work ; and were not to be guoged by the standard ol 
money-spending. This evening her spiiits were damped bv 
Jemima's refusal to oat Poor Jemima ! the cakes were go gooc^ 
and she was so hungry ; hut stiE she refused. 

While Sally was clearing away the tea-things, Uias Benson and 
Jemima accompanied Buth up-stairs, when she went to put httle 
Leonard to bed. 

"A chriatening is a very solemn service," said Mias Bradahaw( 
" I had no idea it was so solemn. Mr. Benson seemed to speak 
aa =f he 1^ a weight of core on his heart that Ood alone could 
relieve or lighten." 

"My brother feels these things very much," said Mias Benson, 
rather wishing to cut short the conversation, for she had been 
aware of several pai'ta in the prayer which she knew were sug- 
gested by the peculiarity and sadness of the case before him. 

" I could not quite follow him all through," continued Jemima j 
"What did he mean by saying, "This child, rebuked by the world 
and bidden to atand apart, thou wilt not rebuke, but wilt suffer 
it to come to thee and be blessed with thine almighty blessing 1 ' 
Why is this little dai-ling to be rebuked 1 I do not think I 
remember the exact words, but he mi something like that." 
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• My dear I your gown is dripping wet 1 it muat lavo dipped 
into the tub ; lot me wring it out ' 

■■Oh, tliank you! Never mind my gowa!" said Jemima, 
hastily, and wanting to return to her question j but just then she 
caught the sight of tears falling fast down the cheeks of the silent 
Eulh as she bent over her child, crowing and splashing away in 
his tub, With a sudden consciousness that unwittingly she had 
touched on aome painful chord, Jemima rushed into another 
Bubjflct, and was eagerly seconded by Miss Benson. The circum- 
stance seemed to die away, and leave no trace [ but in after years 
it rose, vivid aad significant, before Jemima's memory. At pre- 
sent it was enough for her, if Mrs. Denbigh would let her serve 
her i i every possible way. Her admiration for beauty was keen, 
and 1 ittle indulged at home ; and Ruth was very beautiful ia her 
quiet moumfulness ; her mean and homely dress left her hecseli 
only the more open to admiration, for she gave it a charm by her 
imcoascioua wearing of it that made it seem like the drapery ot 
an ol 1 Greek statue — subordinate to the figure it covered, yet im- 
bued by it with an unspeakable grace. Then the pretended cir- 
cumstances of her life were such a;9 to catch the imagination ot 
a young romantic girl. Altogether, Jemima could have kissed 
her hind and professed herself Ruth's slave. She moved awayall 
the articles used at this little co'uchsr ; she folded up Leonard's 
day-elothea ; she felt only too much honoured whea Ruth trusted 
him to her for a few minutes — only too amply rewarded when 
Ruth thanked her with a grave, sweet smile, and a grateful look 
of her loving eyes. 

When Jemima had gone away with the servant who was sent 
to fetch her, there was a little chorus of praise. 

" She's a warm-hearted girl," said Miss Eenson. " She re- 
members all the old days before she went to school She is 
worth two of Mr. Richard. They're each of them just the same 
as they were when they were children, when they broke that 
window in the chapel, and he ran away home, and she come 
knocking at our door, with a single knock, just like a beggar's, 
and I went to see who it was, and was quite startled to sea 
her round, brown, honest face looking up at me, half-frightoned, 
and telling me what she had done, and offering me the money 
in her savings bank to pay for it We uever should have heard 
of Master Richard's share in the business if it had not been for 
Sally." 

" But remember," said Mr. Benson, ' 
has always been with his children. 
Richard was a coward in those days." 

"He is now, or I'm much mistaken," answered Miss Benson. 
"And Mr. Bradshaw was just as strict with Jemima, and she's no 
coward. But Vve no faith in Richard. He has a look about him 
that I don't like. And when Mr. Braddiaw was away on busiuess 
in Holland last year, for those months my young gentleman did 
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Vuome baJf as regularly to chapel, and 1 always believe that 
■fawy of bis being secu out with the bounds at Simthiles." 

"Tbose are utather of them great offences ia a young moii of 
twenty," aaid Mi'. Beii.Hoii smiling. 

" No ! I don't mind them in thenisolres ; but wlien he uoula 
change bitck ao eusily to being regulur ami mim when hia father 
came home, I don't nke that." 

" Leonard shall never be afraid of me," said Ruth, foUowiug 
ber own train of thought. '■ I will be his friend from the vciy 
first ; and I will ti? and learn how to be a wise friend, and yoti 
will tench me ; won't you, sir 1" 

_ "What made you wish to call him Ijoonard, Ruihl" asked 
Miaa Eenson. 

" It was my niotlier's father's name ; ami ehe uieil to tell me 
about him and his goodness, and 1 thought if Leonard could bo 
like him " 

"Do you remember the diacu.'^on there was about Miss Brad- 
■haw's name, Thuratan ? Uer father wanting ber to be called 
Uepbzibah, but insisting that she waa to hare a Scripture name 
at any rate ; and Mr.n. Bradshaw wanting ber to be Juliana, after 
«ome novel she had read not long before ; and at last Jemima 
was filed upon, because it would do either for a Scripture namo 
or a name tor a heroine out of a book." 

" I did not know Jemima was a Scripture name," said Ruth. 

" Oh yea, it is. One of Job's daughters ; Jemima, Kezia, and 
Keren-Happuch. There are a good many Jemiroas in the world. 
and some Kezias, but 1 never heard of a Kercn-Happuch ; and 

;'et we know just as much of one as of another. People really 
ike a pretty name, whether in Scripture or out of it." 

" When there is no particular association with the name," said 
Mr. Benson. 

" Now, I was called Faith after the cardinal virtue ; and I like 
my name, though many people would think it too Puritan ; that 
was according to our gentle mother's pious desire. And Thur- 
atan was called by his name because my father wiuhed it ; for, 
aJtbough he waa what people called a radical and a. democrat in 
his ways of talking and thinking, he waa very proud in hia heart 
of being descendnl from some old Sir Thurstan, who figured 
away in the French wars." 

" The difference between theory and practice, thinking and 
being," put in Mr. Benson, who was in a mood for allowing him- 
self a little social enjoyment. Ho leaned hack in his obair, with 
bis e^es looking at, but not seeing, the ceiling. Miss Benson waa 
clicking away with her eternal knitting-needles, looking at her 
brother, and seeing him too, Buth was arranging her child's 
clothes against the morrow. It was but their usual way of 
■pending an evening ; the variety was given hy the different 
*~~~i whi<th the conversation assumed on the different nights, 
.somohow, the pffiiccfiilnesB of the time, the window n-\\m into 
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the Uitb gwdcu, ihc ectjuUi tliat came btcaliiig iii, aiid the de^ir 
Slimmer heaven aboTC, made the time be remembered as a happy 
fcbtvvEil bj Bath. "Even Sallj aoemed more placid than usual 
when she came in to prnyers ; nud she and Miss Benson followed 
Itiith to her bedroom, to look at the beautiful alecping Leonard. 

" God blesa him ! " said Miaa Benson, stooping down to kiss 
hia little dimpled hand, which la; outside the coverlet, tossed 
abroad in the heat of the evening. 

"Now, don't get up too early, Ruth! Injuring your health 
will be shoi-t-sighted wisdom, and poor economy. Good night ! " 

" Good night, dear Hiss lianson. Good night, Sally." When 
Bufh had shut her door, she went again to the bed, and looked 
at her boy till her eyes filled with teara. 

"God bless thee, darling! I only ask to be one of His instru- 
mcnta, and not thrown aside as useless— or worse than naeleas." 

So ended the day ot Leonard's christening. 

Mr. BensoQ had sometimes taught the children of different 
people as an especial favour, when requested by them. But 
then hia pupils were only children, and by their jirogress he 
was little prepared for Kuth's. She had had eaily teaching, of 
that kind which need never be unlearnt, &om her mother ; 
enough to unfold many of her powers ; they had remained in- 
active now for sevei-al years, but had gi'own strong in the dark 
and quiet time. Her tutor was surpriKcd at the bounds by 
which she surmounted obstacles, the quick perception and ready 
adaptation ot truths and first principles, and her immediate sense 
of the fitness of things. Her delight in what was strong and 
beautiful called out her master's sympathy; but, most of all, ho 
admired the complete unconsciousness of uncommon power, or 
unusual progress. It was less of a wonder than he considered it 
to be, it is true, for she never thought of comparing what she 
was now with her former self, much leaa with another. Indeed, 
she did not think of herself at all, but of her boy, and what she 
must learn in order to teach him to be and to do as suited her 
hope and her prayer. If any one's devotion could have flattered 
her into self-consciousnesa, it was Jemima's. Mr. Bradahaw never 
dreamed that his daughter could feel herw:1f inferior to the minis- 
ter's proligie, but so it was ; and no knight-errant of old could 
consider Inmself more honoured by his ladye's commands than 
did Jemima, if Ruth allowed her to do anything for be or for 
her boy. Ruth loved her heartily, even while she was rather 
annoyed at the open expression Jemima used of admiration. 

" Please, I really would rather not be told if people do think 
me pretty." 

"But It waa not merely beautiful ; it wga sweet-looHoff and 
good, Mrs. Poatlethwaite called you," replied Jemima. 

" All the more I would rather not hear it. I may he pretiy, 
but I know I am not good. Besides, I don't think we ought to 
heu what is sud of as behind our backe." 
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^ButU EpukQ no gTEively, tbat Jcmimii feared lest bhe was diiy 

" Dear Mrs. Dccbigli, I nerer vill admire or pmise you again. 
Only let me love vou." 

" And let me love you !" stud Buth, n-ith a tender kiss. 

Jemima would not have been allowed to como bo frequently 
ii Mr. Brsdabaw bad not been possessed with the idea of potmii- 
ising Euth. If the latter had chosen, she might have gone 
dressed from head to foot in the presents wliich he wishod to 
make her, but she refused them constantly : occasionailv to Misa 
Benson's great annoyance. But if he could not lo.'Ld lier wilh 
gifts, he could show hia approbation by asking licr to bta bou^i' ; 
and after some deliberation, she consented to accompany Sir. aiiil 
tfiaa Benson there. The Jiouse was square and massy-looking,', 
with a great deal of drab-colour about the faroiture. Airs. Bia j- 
8haw, in ber lack-a-daisical, sweet'tempered way, seconded her 
husband in his desire of being kind to Buth ; a:id as she cherished 
privately a great taste for what was beautiful or interesting, as 
opposed to her husband's love of the purely useful, this taste oi 
hera had rarely Ea)l'B0"Ee5roiyarnJtrae ffrnode of gratification as 
when she watched Ruth's movements about tbo room, whicli 
seemed in its unobtnisiveness and poverty of colour to receive 
the requisite oniament of light and splendour from Ruth's pre- 
sence. I Mrs. Bradshaw sighed, and wished she had a daughter as 
lowly, about whom to weave a romance ; for castle-buildiijE, 
after the manner of the Minerva press, was the outlet by which 
she escaped from thejiressure of her prosaic Ufe, as Mr. Brad- 
ehaw'a wife. TISTpercepfldn 1*aa only "6f external beauty, and 
she was not always alive to that, or she might have seen how a 
warm, affectionate, ardent nature, free from all envy or carking 
care of self, gave an unspeakable charm to her plsiin, bright-faced 
daughter Jeraima, whose dark eyes kept chaUenging admiration 
for her friend. Tlic first evening spent at Mr. Bi^shaw's passed 
like many succeeding visits there. There was tea, the equipage 
for which was as handsome and as uglj as money could purchase. 
Then the ladies produced their sewing, while Mr. Bradshaw ^tood 
before the fire, and gave the assembled party the benefit of his. 
opinions on many subjects. The opiiuons were as good audi 
eicellent as the opinious or any man can be who sees one aide of '. 
a cose very strongly, and almost ignores the other. They coin- 
cided in many points witli those held by Mr. Benson, but he [ 
onee or twice interposed with a plea for those who might difi'er ; | 
and then he was heard by Mr. Bradshaw with a kind of evident i 
and indulgent pity, such as one feels for a child who unwittingly 
talks nonsense. By and by Mrs. Bradshaw and Miss Benson fell 
into one tita-d-tice, and Ruth and Jemima into another. Tvro 
well-behaved but unnaturally quiet children were sent to bed 
" rly in the evening, in an authoritative voico, by their father, 
'^Dse one oi them had spoken too loud while he was eula)^:in^ 
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on an «lt«ratioii in the tariff. Jiiat before the aupper-tiay wai 
brought in, a gentleman nas announced whom Ruth hod never 
previously seen, but who appeared well known to the rest of tbo 
party. It was Mr. Farquhar, Mr. Bradshaw'a partner ; he had 
been on the Continent for the last jenr, and had only recently 
returned. He seemed perfectly at home, but spoka little. He 
leaned baci in hia rhair, screwed up his eyes, ana watched everj-- 
body ; yet there was nothing unpleasant or impertinent in lua 
keennesH of observation. Huui wondered to hear him contradict 
Mr. Bradahaw, and almost expected some rebuff, but Mr. Brod- 
shaw, if he did not yield the point, admitted, for the first time 
that evening, that it was possible something might he said on 
the other side. Mr. Farquhar differed also from Mr. Benson, 
but it was in a more respectful manner than Mr. Eradshaw had 
done. For these reasons, although Mr. Farquhar had never 
jpoken to Ruth, she came away with the impression that he wu 
a man to be respected, and perhaps liked. 

Saliy would have thought herself mightily aggrieved if, on 
their return, she had not heard some account of the evening. As 
soon as Miss Benson came in, the old servant begun, — 

" Well, and who was there 1 and what did they give you for 
supper )" 

" Only Mr Fai'quhar besides ourselves ; and sandwiches, 
sponge-cake, and wine : there was no occasion for anything 
more," rephed Miss Benson, who was tired and preparing to go 

" Mr. Farquhar ! Why they do Bay he's thinking of Miaa 
Jemima I" 

" Nonsense, Sally I why he's old enough to be her father 1" 
xaid Miss Benson, half-way up the first flight. 

" There's no need for it to be called nonsense, though he may 
be ten year older," muttered Sally, retreating towards the kitchen. 
" Bradshaw's Betsy knows what she's about, and wouldn't have 
said it for nothing." 

Huth wondered a little about it. She loved Jemima well 
enough to bo interested in what related to her ; bulj after thiuk- 
ing for a few minutes, she decided that such a marriage was, and 
would flver be, very unlikely, 
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OsE afternoon, not long after this, Mr. and ICss Benson set off 
to coll upon a farmer, who attended the chapel, but Uved at soma 
distance from the town. 'They intended to stay to tea if they 
wore invited, and Ruth and Sally wore loft to spend a long after- 
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together. At first, Sallj' was busy in her Idt^heo, and Ruth 
emplojed herself iu carrying hor baby out into the garden. It 
was now nearly a year since eho mme to the Bensons ; it accrocd 
like yestei'day, aud yet aa if a Ufctiino had gone between. The 
flowers Wei's buddiug now, that wore all iu bloom when she came 
down, on the first autumnal mommg, into the sunny parlour. The 
yellow jessaiuine that was then a tender plants had now taken 
firm root in the soil, and was sending out strong stioota ; the 
wall-flowers, which Miss Benson had sown on the weJI a day or two 
after her arrival, were scenting the air with their fragrant flowers. 
Butli knew eveiy plant now ; it seemed as though she had always 
lived here, and always known the inhabitants of the bouse, iShe 
heard Sally singing her accustomed song in the kitchen, a song 
' ieJ over her afternoon's work, U began,— 
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id if music ia a necessary element in a Bong, perhaps I had 
:tter call it by some other name. 
But the strange change woa in Ruth herself. She was con- 
Bcious of it, thoueh she could not define it. and did not dwell 
upon it. Life han become aignificant and full of duty to her. 
She delighted in the exercise of hor intellectual powers, and liked 
the idea of the infinite amount of which she was ignorant ; for it 
was a grand pleasure to learn, — to crave, and be satisfied. She 
strove to forget what had gone before this last twelve months- 
She shuddered up from contemplating it ; it was like a bad, 
uuhoW dream. And yet, there was a strange yearning kind ol 
love for the father of the child whom ehe pressed to her heart, 
which came, and she could not bid it begono as sinful, it was so 
pure and natural, even when thinking of it, as iu tho Hight of 
God. Little Leonard uooed to the flowei's, aiid stretcbetl afte: 
their bright colours ; and Ruth laid him on tho dry turf, and 
pelted him with the gay petals. He chinked and crowed with 
iauglung dehgbt, and clutched at her cap, and pulled it off. Her 
short rich curls were golden-brown in the slanting sunlight, and 
by their very shortness made her look more child-like. She 
hardly seemed as if she could be the mother of tho noble babe 
uver whom she knelt, now snatching kisses, now matching hta 
check with rose-leavea. All at once, the bolls of tho old church 
struck the hour ; aud far away, high up in the air, began slowly 
to play the old tune of " Life, let us cherish ;" tliuy had played it 
for years — for the life of man — and it always souuded fresh, and 
Htrange, and aeriaL Ruth was still iu a moment, she knew not 
why ; and the tears came into her eyes aa she listened. When it 
waa ended, she kissed hor baby, and bade God bless him. 

Just then Sally came out, dressed for tho evening, with a 
purely look about her. Shu had done her work, and sbe aud 
" were to drink lea together in the eiquisitely clean kitchnis-. 
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but while the kettle iras boiling, she came out to enjoy the 
Sowers. She gathered a piece of southern-wood, and stuffed it 
up hev nose, bj way of smelling it. 

" Whatten you call this in your country ?" asked she. 

"Oid-maur repUed Ruth. 

" We cidl it here lad's-lovs. It and peppermint-drops always 
remind mo of going to church in the country. Here ! I'll get 
you a hlacfc cuirant-Ieaf to put in the teapot It gives it a 
flavour. We had bees once against this wall ; but when missua 
died, we forgot to tell 'em, and put 'em in mourning, and, in 
course, they swarmed away without our knowing, and the next 
winter caraa a hard frost, and they died. Now, I dare say, the 
water will be boiling ; and it's time for little master ftiere to 
come in, for the dew is falhng. See, all the daisies is shutting 
themselves up." 

Sally was most gracious as a hostess. She quite put ou her 
company maimei'a to receive Ruth in the kitchen. They laid 
Leonard to sleep on the sofa in the parlour, that they might hear 
him the more easily, and then they sat quietly down to their 
sjwttig by the bright kitchen fire. Sally was, as usual, the 
talker ; and, ae usmS, the subject waa the femily of whom for BO 
many years she had formed a part. 

" Ay I things vras different when I waa a girl," quoth she. 
■' Egga waa thirty for a ahiiling, aud butter only sirpenco a-pound, 
My wage when I came here was but three pound, and I did on it, 
and waa always clean and tidy, which is more than many a lass 
can say now who gets her seven and eight pound a-year; and 
tea waa kept for an afternoon drink, and pudding waa eaten afore 
meat in them days, and the upshot was, people paid their debts 
better ; ay, ay ! we'n gone backwards, and we thmken wo'n gone 
forrards." 

After shaking hev head a little over the degeneracy of the 
times, Sally returned to a part of the subject on which she 
thought she had given Ruth a wrong idea. 

" you'll not go for to think now that I've not more than three 
pound a-year. I've a deal above that now. First of all, old 
missua gave me four pound, for she said t were worth it, and I 
tliought in my heart that Iwere ; so I took it without more ado ; 
but after her death, ^faster Thuratan and Miss Faith took a fit of 
spending, and says they to me, one daj" aa I carried tea in, ' Sully, 
we think your wages ought to be raised.' ' What matter what 
you think ! ' said I^ pretty sharp, for I thought they'd ha' showu 
more respect to missus, if they'd let things stand as they were in 
her time ; and titey'd gone aud moved the sola away from the 
wall to where it stands now, already that veiy day. bo I apeaks 
up sharp, and says I, 'As long as I'm contont,"I think it's do 
'jiisiness of yours to be meddling wi' me and my money matters.* 
But,' says Miss Faith (she'a always the one to speak first ifyou'lT 
notice, tbongli it's maater that cnmes in md (.ilnchea the matt.T 
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^„_b some reason she'd never ha' thought of— lie were always n 
senMble lad), 'Sally, all the servants in the town have six pound 
and better, and you have aa hard a place as any of 'em.' ' Did 
jou ever hear mo grumble about my work that you talk about it 
in that way ? wait till I grumble,' says I, ' but don't meddle wi* 
me till then.' So I flung off in n huS ; but ia the course of the 
evening, Master Thm^tan came in and sat down in the kitchen, 
and he's such winning ways he wiles one over to anything ; and 
besidee, a notion had tjome into my head — now you U not tell," 
raid she, glancing round the room, and hitching her chair nearer 
to Huth in a confidential manner ; Ruth promised, and Sally 
vrent on : — 

"I thought I should like to be an heiress wi' money, and leave 
it all to Master and tliss Faith ; and I thought if I'd six pound 
a-year, I could, maybe, get to bo aa heiress ; all I was feared on 
■was that some chap or other might marry me for my money, but 
I've managed to keep the fellows off ; so I looks mim and grate- 
ful, and I thanks Master Thurstan for his offer, and I takes the 
wages ; and what do you think Fve done 1" asked Sally, with an 
eiultant air. 

" What have you done 1" asked Ruth. 

"Why," replied Sally, slowiy and emphatically, " Tve saved 
thirty pound ! hut that's not it. I've getten a lawyer to make 
me a will; that's it, wench!" said she, slapping Ruth on the 

" How did you manage it 1" asked Euth. 

" Ay, that was it," said Sally ; " I thowt sboat it many a 
uight helore I hit on the right way. I was afeared the money 
nught be thrown into Chancery if I didn't make it all safe, and 

Jet I could na' ask Master Thurstan. At last, and at length, 
ohn Jackson, the grocer, had a nephew come to stay a week 
with him, as was 'prentice to a lawyer in Iiiverpool ; ho now was 

Sr time^ and here was my lawyer. Wait a minute ! I could 
1 you my story better if I had my will in luy hand ; and I'U 
BCOmEish you if ever you go for to tell." 

She held up her hand, and threatened Ruth as she left the 
iitchen to fetch the will. 

When she came back, she brought a parcel tied up in a blue 
pocket-handkerchief ; she eat down, squared her knees, untied 
the handkerchief, and displayed a small piece of parchment. 

"Now, do you know what this ia J" said she, holding it up, 
"It'sparchment,andit'a the right stuff to make wills on. People 
gets into Chancery if they don't make them o' Uiia stuff, and I 
reckon Tom Jackson thowt he'd have a fresh job on it if he could 
get it into Chancery ; for the rnscil went and wrote it on a piece 
of paper at first, and came and read it me out loud off a piooe of 
paper no better than what one writes letters upon. I were up to 
^^^um ; and, thinks I, come, come, my lad, I'm not a fool, though 
^^^m may think so ; I know a [Niper will won't stand, btit Til let 
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you iiin yvur rig, Eo I sits oud I liHtens. And would fon belian 
lue, ha read it out 03 U' it were as clunr ei buaiueas aa your giring 
1110 that thimble — do more ado, though it were thirty pound t I 
uould luideratancl it mysel' — that were no law for me. I wanted 
Hummat to consider about, aiid for th' meaning to be wrapped up 
as I wrap up my best gown. So, says I, ' Tom ! it's not on 
jMTchment. I mun hare it on parchment.' 'lliis 'ill do as well,' 
says ho. 'We'll get it witneaaed, and it will stand good.' Well .' 
I liked the DOtiou of having it nituessed, and for a while that 
fjootlied me ; but after a bit, 1 felt I should like it dono according 
to law, and not plain out as a.iiybody might ha' done it ; I mysel , 
if I could have written. Ho says I, ' Tom i I imiu have it on parch- 
mont.' ' Pai'chment costs money,' says he, very grave. 'Oh, oh, 
my lad ! are ye there 1 ' lliiuks I. ' Tbat'a the reason I'm clit^Md 



So says I, ' Tom ! I mmi have it on parchment. Ill pay 
Ley and welcome. It's thirty pound, and what I can lay 
to it. I'll make it wtfe. It shall bo on parchment, and FU tell 



tlico what, lad ! I'll gie ye Kiipenoo for every good law-word you 
I lilt in it, sounding like, and not to be caught up as a peition runs. 
Your master had need to be ashamed of you as a 'prentice, if you 
can't do a thing more tradesman-like than this!' Well I he 
laughed above a bit, but I were firm, and stood to it. So he made 
it out on parchment. Now, woman, try and read it!" said she^ 
giving it to Ruth. 

Euth smiled, an ^ , . „ . 

e to the word " testatrix, Sally stopped 

" That was the first sispence," said she. " I thowt he was 
going to fob me ofi' again wi' plain language ; but when that word 
came, I out wi' my Bixi>cucc, and gavu it to him on the spot. 
Now, go on." 

Pi'esently Ruth iiiad, " accruing." 

"That was the second sispeuce. Four sixpences it were in 
rU, besides six-and-eightpence as we bargained at first, and three- 
aiid-fourpencc parchment. There I that's what I c^ a will ; 
witue-ssed accorain? to law, and all, Master Thurstan will bo 

Ccttily taken in when I die, aud he finds all his extra wage left 
ck to liira. But it will teach him it's not so easy as he thinks 
tor, to make a woman give up her way." 

The time was now drawing near when little Leonard might be 
weaned— the time appomted by all three for Ruth to endeavour 
to suppoi-t herself in some way more or less independent of Mr. 
and Miss Benson. This project dwelt much in all of their 
minds, and was in each sluLdeifwith some degree of jiei'plexity ; 
hut they none of them spoke of it for fear of accelerating the 
event. It they had felt clear and dcteriui nod as to the host course 
to be pursued, they were none of them deficient in courage to 
commence upon that course at onca Hiss Benson would, perhaps, 
hovu objected the most to any alteration in their present daijy 
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oflift ; but th»t was becaiiae ahe had the habit of epeaiing 

Mt hflr thoughta bb they exoee, and she particularly disliked and 
dreaded change. Besides this, she had felt her heart ouen out, 
and warm towards tho little hdplcsa ohild, iu a strong and power- 
ful maimer. Nature had intended her n'arm iiistmcta to find 
vent in a mother's duties ; her heart bad yearned aft«r children, 
and made her restless in her childless state, without her -well 
knowing why ; but now, the delight she experienced in tending, 
uui-aing, and contriving for the little boy, — even contriving to th« 
point of Racriflciug many of her cherished whims, — made her 
iiappy, and satisfied, and peaceful. It wis more difficult to saori- 
tice her whims than her comfort-a ; but all had bsen given up 
when and where required by the aweet lonlly baby, who reigned 
paramomit in hia very helplessueaa. 

From some cause or other, an uxclmtign of ministers for ons 
Sunday was to be efiected with a neighbouring congregation, and 
Mr. Benson went on a. short absence from home. When he re- 
turned on Monday, he was met at the house-door by his sister 
who had evidently been looking out for him some time. She 
stepped out to greet him. 

" Don't hurt7 yourself, Tliuratau ! all's wel! ; only I wanted to 
tell you sometning. Don't fidget yourself — baby is quite well, 
bless him I It's only good news. Come into your room, and let 
mo talk a little quietly with you." 

She drew him into his study, which was near the outer door, 
and then ahe took ofl' his coat, and put his cai-pet-bag in a corner, 
and wheeled a chair to the fire, before she would begin. 

"Well, now! to think how often things fall out just as wr 
want them, Thurstan I Have not you often wondered whatwaa 
to be done with Ituth when the time came at which we iiromieed 
her she should earn her living ? I am sure you have, oecause I 
have so often thought about it myself. And yet I neverdaml to 
speak out my fear, because that seemed giviiig it a shape. . And 
now Mr. Sradshaw has put all to rights. He invited Mr. Jackson 
to dinner yesterday, just as we were goine into chapel j and then 
he turned to me and asked mo if I would come to tea — straight 
from afternoon chapel, because Mrs. Bradshaw wanted to apeak to 
me. He made it very olesr I was not to bring Ituth ; and, in- 
deed, she was only too happy to stay at home with baby. And 
no 1 went ; and Mrs. Bradsnaw took mo into her bedroom, and 
shut the doors, and Kaid Mr. Bradshaw had told her, that he did 
not like Jemima being so much confined with the younger onen 
while they were at their lessons, and that he wanted some one 
above a nursemaid to sit with them while their masters were 
there — some one who would see about their learning their lessons, 
»nd who would walk out with them ; a soii of nursery goveruesa, 
1 think she meant, though she did not say so ; and Mr. Bradshaw 
^^^Ub *>f course, 1 saw his thoughts and words constantly peeing 
^^^E though he bad told her to speak to me) believed toat our 
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I^th wsujd be tke very person. Now, lliurfitRD, don't look ao 
imi'prised, aa if she had never come into your head ! I am sure I 
Bsw what Mrs. Bradshaw was driving at, long before aho came to 
the point ; and I could scarcely keep from smiling, and saying, 
'We'd jump at the proposal' — long before I ought to have known 
anything atwut it." 

"Oh, I wonder what we ought to do!" said Mr. Benson. 
* Or, rather, I believe I see what we ought to do, if I durst but 
do it." 

"Why, what ought we to do J" asked his sister, in surprise. 

"I ought to go and tell Mr. Bradshaw tho whole story " 

"And get Euth turned out of our house," awd Miss Benson, 
indignantly. 

"They can't make us do tliat," eaid her brother, " I do not 
think they would try." 

"Yes, Mr. Bradshaw would try; and he would blazon out 
poor Ruth's sin, and there would not be a chance for her lett" I 
know him well, Thurstan ; and why should ho be told now, mora 
than a year ago 1" 

"A year ago he did not want to put her in a situation of trust 
about his children." 

" And you think she'll abuse that trust, do you 1 You've 
lived a twelvemonth in the house with Ruth, and the end of it 
is, you think slio will do his children harm ! Besides, who en- 
couragod Jemima to come to the house so much to sco Ruth } 
Did you not say it would do them both good to see something of 
each other 1 " 

Mr. fienaon sat thinking. 

"If you had not known Euth as well as you do — if, during 
her stay with us, you had marked anything wrong, or forward, or 
deceitful, or immodest, I would say at once, Don't allow Mr. 
Bradshaw to take her into his house ; but still I would say. Don't 
tell of her sin and sorrow to so severe a man — so uupitiful a 
J!)d^< But here I ask you, Thurstan, can you ot T, or Sally 
(quick-eyed as she is). Bay, that in any one thing we have had 
true, just occasion to find fault with Ruth I I don't mean that 
she is perfect — she acta without thinking, her temper is some- 
times warm and hasty ; but have we any right to go and iojure 
her prospects for life, by tolling Mr. Bradshaw all we know of her 
errors — only sixteen when she did so wrong, and never to escajio 
from it all ner many years to come — to have the despair which 
would arise from its boing known, clutching her back mto worse 
sini TiVhat harm do you think she can do ) What is the risk 
to which you think you arc exposing Mr. Bradshaw's children ? " 
She paused, out of breath, her eyes ghtteritg with tears of in- 
dignation, and impatient for an ans^vcr that she might knock it 
to pieces. 

" I do not aoe any danger that can arise," said ha at length. 
Mid with slow difficulty, as if not fully convicted. "I hw» 
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.died Ituth, and I believe she ia para and trathful ; and th« 
. y BoiTow and penitence she has felt — the very Buffering eha 
has gone through — has given her a thoughtful consoientiouaDcsi 
beyond her age." 

" That and the care of hor bahy," said Miss Benaon, secretly 
delighted at the tone ol hor brother's thoughts. 

" Ah, Faith ! that baby you so ni\ich dreaded once, ia turning 
out a blessing, you see," said Tburstao, with a fiunt, quiet smile. 

" Ves ! any one might be thankful, and better too, for Leonard ; 
but how could I tell that it would be like him 1 " 

" But to return to Euth and Mr. Brodshaw. What did you 
■ayl" 

" Oh ! with my feelings, of course, I was only too glad to 
accept the proposal, and sa I told Mis. Bradahaw, then ; and I 
afterwards repeated it to Mr. Brad;^haw, when he asked mo if his 
wife had mentioned their plans. They would understand that I 
must consult you and Ruth, before it oould bo considered us 
finally settled.'^ 

" And have you named it to her 1 " 

" Yes," answered Miss Benson, half airaid lest he lihould think 
lihe had been too precipitate. 

" And what did she say)" asked he, after a little pause of 
grave silence. 

" At first she seemed very glad, and fell into my mood of 
planning how it should all ho managed ; bow Sally and I should 
take care of the baby the hours that she was away at Mr. Brad- 
ahaw'a ; but by and by she became silent and thoughtful, and 
knelt down by me and tiid her face in my lap, and shook a little 
as if she was crying ; and then I heard her speak in a very low 
smothered voice, for her head was still bent down — quite hanging 
down, indeed, ao that I could not see her face, so I Btooped to 
listen, and I heaid her say, ' Do you think I should be good 
euoiigh to teach little girls, Miss Benson }' She said it ao 
humbly and fearfully that all I thought of was how to cheer her, 
aud I answered and asked ber if she did not hope to bo good 
enough to bring up her own darling to be a brave Christian 
man 1 And she lifted up her head, and I saw her eyes looking 
wild and wet and earnest, and she said, ' With God's help, that 
will I try to make my child.' And I said then, ' Kuth, as you 
strive and as you pray for vour own child, ao you must strive and 
pray to make Mary and Shukbeth good, if you are trusted wifli 
them." And she said out quite clear, though her face was hidden 
from me once more, ' I will strive, and I will pray.' Tou woulil 
not have had any fears, Thurstan, if yo« could nave beard and 
■eeu faer lant night." 

" 1 have no fear," said h^, decidedly. " Let the plan go on." 
After a minut^ he added, " But I am glnd it was so ha arranged 
* * I heard of it. My indecision about right and wrong— tny 
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peTpIexit5^S>_1)<> l^o^ E^r we are to calculate consequences grcww 
upon me, I fear.*' 

" You look tired and weary, dear. You should blame your 
boJy rather than your conacacnee at these times." 

'' A very dangerous doutrioe." 

The Bcrgll (£Fate waa cloaedi and they could not foresee the 
PuturT; and yet, it thoy could have seen it, though they might 
have ehrunk learfully at first, they would have smiled and 
thanked Goil ivhcn dl was done and said. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ATTBK riTB TUB!. 

The quiet days grew into weeks and months, and oven yeara, 
trithout any event to startle the little circle into the conacioua- 
ncHs of the lapse of time. One who had blown them at the 
date of Kuth's hecoming a governess in Mr. Bradahow'a family, 
and had been absent until the time of which I am now going to 
tell you, would have noted somo changes which had imper- 
ceptioly come over all ; but he, too, would have thought, that 
the life which had brought so Uttlc of turmoil and vicissitude 
tnuGt have been calm and tranquil, and in accordance with the 
bygone activity of the town in which their eiiatence passed 
away. 

The alterations that he would have perceived were those 
eaused by the natural progress of time. The Benson home wao 
brightened into vividness by the presence of the little Leonard, 
now a noble Ixjy of six, largo and grand in limb and stature, and 
with a face of marked beauty and intelligence. Indeed, he might 
have been considered by many aa too intelligent for hia years ; 
Bud often the living with old and thoughtful people gave him, 
beyond most children, the appearance of pondering over the 
m^^tenes which meet the young on the threshold of life, but 
which fade away as advancing years bring ua more into contact 
with the practical and tangle — fade away and vanish, until it 
seems to require the agitation of Home great storm of the soul 
before we can again reaUse spiritual things. 

But, at times, Leonard seemed oppressed and bewildered, 
after listening intent, with grave and wondering eyes, to the 
conversation around hun ; at others, the bright Baimal Ufe shone 
f'lrth radiant, and no three mouths' kitten — no foal, suddenly 
tossing up its heels by the side of its sedate dam, and careering 
urouud the pasture in pure mad enjoyment — no young creature 
of any kind, could show more merriment and gladness of heart. 

"Forever in mischief," was Sally's account of him at mieh 
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times; but it waa oot intentional luischiaf; uid Soli; hentlt 
WOuM have been the first to hcoU any one else who had used the 
■UUe words id reference to her durliog. Indeed, she was once 
nnwly giviog warning, becaiiae sho thought the bo; w&B being 
ilkuwdT- TBe occasou waa thia : I^eonM^ hod for some tims 
^hpin^ ft Btninge odd disregard of truth ; he invented storien, 
and toIStffem witb so grave a &ce, that unless there was some 
internal evidence of tlieir incorreetnesa (such as describing a cow 
with a bonnet on), he was genemll; believed, and his atatementa 
which WL're given with the full appearance of relating a real 
occurrence, had ouce or twice led to awkward reaulta. All 
the three, whose hearts were pained by thia apparent uncon- 
Hciousnesa of the difl'erence between truth and ^tsehood, were 
unaccustomed to children, or they would liavc recoguifwd this oa 
R stage through which roost infanta, who would have lively ima- 
nDaUona, pass ; and, accordingly, there was a consultation in Ikli-. 
Benson's study one morning. Kuth was there, quiet, very pde, 
and with compreased lipq, alck at henrt aa uhe heonl Mistt 
Benaon'a argumentt for the necessity of whipping, in order to 
cure Leonard of hia atory-telling. lir. Benson looked unhappy 
and uncomfortable. Education was but a series of eiperimenla 
to them all, and they all bad a secret dread of spoiling the 
noble boy, who waa the darting of their hearts. And, perhaps, 
tiiia very intensity of love begot an impatient, unnecessary 
anxiety, and made them resolve on sterner measures than the 
paratt of a large family (where love was more spread abroad) 
would have dared to uae. At any rate, the vote for whipping 
carried the day ; and even Buth, trembling and cold, agreed that 
it muat bo done ; only sho asked, in a meek, sad voice if aha 
need be present (Mr. Benson was to be the eiecutioner — the 
scene, the study), and being instantly told that she had better 
not, she went slowly and languidly up to her room, and kneeling 
down, she closed her ears, and prayed. 

Mias Benson, having carried her point, was very sorry for the 
ohUd, and would have begged him off; but Mr. Benson had 
lidwed more to her arguments than now to her pleadings, and 
only answered, " If it is right, it shall be done !'' He went into 
the garden, and deliberately, almost as if he wished to gain time, 
chose and cut off a httle switch from the laburnum-tree. Then 
he returned through the kitchen, and gravely taking the awed 
and wondering little fellow by the hand, he led him silently into 
the study, and placing him before him, b^an as admonition on 
the importance of truthfulness, me.Miing to conclude with what 
he bdieved to be the moral of all punishment ; " Aa you cannot 
remember this of yourself, I mu!4t give you a little pain to maks 
you remember it. I am very sorry it is necessary, and that you 
cannot recollect without my doing so." 

But before he had reached this vcr^ proper and deairabls 
Miiclusion, and while be was yet workmg bia way, bis heart 
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aching villi llie IciTiJiud look of Iho uliilil ul' tLe salcmuly tail 
tux ODd words of upbraiding, SaUy burst in, — 

" And what may jc be going to do vrith that fine switcli I 
saw ye gathering, Master Tliui'staa 'f asked she, ber eyes gleam- 
iog with anger at the answer she knew roust come, if answer she 
badatalL 

"Go away, Sally," said Mr. Benson, annoyed si the ftesh 
difficulty in bia path. 

" I'll not stir never a step till you give me that switch, a^ 
you've got for some mischief, I'll be bound." 

" Sally I remcmbci' where it is said, ' He that sparcth the rod, 
spoileth the chihV " said Mi'. Benson, austerely. 

"Ay, I rcrAcmber ; and I remember a bit more than you 
want me to remember, I rceltoc. It were King SoSomon aa spoke 
them woi-ds, and it were King Solomon's son that were King 
Behoboam, and no great shakes either. I can remember what is 
Eud on him, II. Chronicles, xii. chapter, 14th v.: 'And he,' that's 
lOng Behoboam, the lad that tasted the rod, ' did evil, because 
he prepared not his heart to seek the Lord.' I've not been read- 
ing my chapters every night for fifty yeai* to he caught napping 
by a Dissenter, neither!" sdd she, triumphantly. "Come 
along, Leonard." She stretched out her hand to the child, think- 
ing that she had conquered. 

But Leonard did not stir. He looked wistfully at Mr. Benson. 
"Come!" said she, impatiently. T!ie boy's mouth quivered. 

" If you want to whip me, uiicie, you may do it. I don't 
much mind." 

Put in this form, it was impossible to carry out his intentions; 
and so Mr. Benson told the lad ho might go — that be would 
speak to him another time. Leonard went away, more subdued 
in spirit than if he bad been whipped. Sally lingered a nwment. 
She stopped to add ; " I think it s for them without sin to throw 
stones at a poor child, and cut up good-laburnum branches to 
whip him. I only do as my betwre do, when 1 call Leonard's 
mother Mrs. Denbigh." The moment she had said this she woa 
sorry ; it was an ungenerous advantage after the enemy bad 
acknowledged himself defeated. Mr. Benson dropped his head 
upon his hands, and hid his face, and sighed deeply. 

Leonard 8ew in search of his mother, aa in search of a reliige. 
If be had found her calm, he would have burst into a passion of 
crying after his agitation ; as it was, be came upon her kneeling 
and sobbing, and he stood quite still. Then he threw his ai-ms 
round her neek, and said, " Mamma I mamma l I will be good 
— I moke a promise ; I will speak true — I make a promise." 
And he kept his word. 

Miss Benson piqued herself ujjon being less carried away by 
her love for this child than any one else in the bouse ; ahe talked 
severely, and had capital theoriea ; but her severity ended in 
tulk, and ber theonca would not work. Ilotvorer, obe read 
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_j bookB on niiiontioii, knitting sucks ftr Leonard ^1 tho 

vLilc ; and, upon tbi: wliolo, I tiitob, ths liauds were moro nso- 
fully employea than the head, tmd tho good honest heart bett«r 
thon cither. She looked oliler than wheu we first kacw her, but 
it was a ripe, kindly age that waa coming over her. Her excel- 
lent pratAical eense, pcrhapa, made her a more niasculiDO charac- 
ter than her brother. He was ofteu so much |)erplesed by the 
problems of life, that he left the time for action gu by ; but she 
kept him in check by her clear, pithr talk, which brought back 
his wandering thoughts to the duty that lay straight before him, 
waiting for action ; and then he rcmcmliet'cd that it was the 
faithful part to " wait patiently upon God," and leave the ends 
ID Hia hands, who alono knows why Evil eiists in this world, and 
why it ever hovers on either side of Good. In thia respect. Mi^a 
Benson had more fwth than her brother — or so it seemed ; for 
quick, resolute action in the next step of Life was all she re- 
quired, while he deliberated and trembled, and often did wrong 
from lua veiy deliberation, when hia first instinct would have led 
him right. 

But although decided and prompt as ever. Miss Benson waa 
grown older aince the summer afternoon when ahe dismounted 
m>m the coach at the foot of the long Welsh hill that led to I^n 
dhu, where her brother awaited her to cousutt her about Butb. 
Though her eye was ea bright and atraight-lookicg as ever, quick 
and brave in its glances, her hair liad become almost snowy 
white ; and it waa on this point she consulted Solly, soon after 
the date of Leonard's last untruth. The two were arranging 
Misa Benson's room one morning, when, after dusting' the 
looking-glass, she suddenly stopped in her operation, and after a 
close inspection of herself, startled Sally by this speech, — 

" Sally I I'm looking a great deal older than I used to do !" 

Sally, who was busy dilating on the increased price of flour, 
considered this remark of Miss Benson's as strangely irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, and only noticed it by a — 

" To be sure ! I suppose we all on us do. But tiyo-audrfour- 
penoe a dozen is too much to make us pay for it" 

Iiliss Benson went on with her inspection of herself, and Sally 
with her economical projects. 

"Sally!" said Miss Benson, "my hair is nearly white. The 
last time I looked it was only i>eppcr-and-salt IVhat^must 
Idol" 

"Do — why, what would the wench do!" asked Sallj-,-«)n- 
lemptuoualy. " Ye're never going to bo taken in, ftt your ume of 
life, by hair-dyes and such gimcrnck.s, a? can only take in young 
girls whose wisdom-teeth are not cut." 

"And who are not very hkt-ly to wajit them," said Miaa 
Benson, quietly. "No I but you see, Sally, it's very awkward 
having such grey hair, and leeling so young. Do you know, 
Hally, I've an great a mind for (laociiig, when I hear a lively tune 
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6n tbc Btrcet^irgans, as ever ; and as great s ruiud to sing nhm 
rm happy — to sing in my old way, Sally, you know." 

" Ay, yotL bad it from a gii'1," said Bitify ; " and many ■ time, 
when the door's been shut, t did not know if it waa you in the 
parlour, or a big bumble-1jce in the kitchen, as waa making that 
OTumbling noise. I heard you at it yesterday." 

"But an old woman with grey hair ought not to have a fency 
for diincing or singing," continued Mins Bunson. 

"Whatten nonaense are ye talking T' said Sally, roused to 
indignation, "Calling roiiracl' an old woman when you're better 
thiui ten years younger than mc ; and many a gii'l has grey hair 
at five-and-tweuty." 

"But I'm more than flve-and-tweuty, Sally — I'm fifty-aei-en 
neit May ! " 

"litore slmnie for ye, then, not to know better than to talk of 
dyeing your hair. I cannot abide such vanities ! " 

"Oh, dear! Sally, when will you understand what I mean f 
I want to know how I'm to keep remembering how old I a 



u to prevent mysclffroni feeling ea younz I I was quite startled 
iuat now to see my hair in the gla^, for I can generally tell if wy 
I straight by feeling. I'll tell you. what I'll do — Til cut off 



a piece of my grey hair, and plait it together for a marker ii. __, 
Bible!" Miss Benson expected applause for this bright idei^ 
but Sally only made answer, — 

" You'll DB taking to painting your checks next, now you've 
once thought of dyeing your hair." So Miss Benson plwted her 
^ty hair in silence and quietness, Leonard holding one end 
4f it while she wove it, and admiring the colour and texture all 
lb» time, with a sort of imphed dissatisfaction at the aubura 
oolpur of his own curls, which was only half-comforted away by 
IGss Benson's information, that, if he lived long enough, hia hair 
would be like hers. 

Mr. Benson, who had looked old and frail white he wa-s yet 
Imt young vraa now stationaiy as to the date of his appearance. 
But there was something more of nervous rcatlessneas in his 
voice and ways than formerly ; that was the only change aii 
years had brought to him. And as for Salty, she chose to forget 
age and the passage of yeara altogether, and had as much work 
in her, to use her own expression, as she had at sixteen ; nor was 
her ^ipearance very explioit as to the flight of time. Fifty, 
sixty, or seventy, she might be — not more than the Ia.st, not lesa 
than the first — though her usual answer to any circuiloua 
inijiujv Bft to her age was now (what it had been for many years 
^wh, ' fm feared I shall never see thirty again." 

Tlien as to the house. It was not one where the sitting- 
tooma are refurnished every two or three yeai-s ; not now, evcu 
(/fiace Both came to share their living) a place where, as an 
vtiole grew shabby or warm, a new one was purohaiied. The 
llimiture looked |)oor, and the carpets almo.^t threadbare ; hut 
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such K dainty Hpirit of clcsnlincsB abroad, BUch eiquiaiie 
less of repair, and altogether no bright and cheerful a look 
about the rooms — everything so (ibovo-board — no Bhitta to oon- 
eetkl ^verty under flimsy ornament — that mauy n splendid 
drawing-room would give less pleasure to those who could seo 
erideiices of character in inanimate thiuga. But whatever por- 
erty thtTe might be in the house, there was full luiuriance in tfatt 
litue square wall-encircled gardou, on two Bides of which tha 

Birlour and Idtchen looked. The laburnum tree, which when 
nth came waa like a twig stuck luto the ground, was now a 
golden glory in spring, and a pleasant shade in summer- Ths 
wild hop, that Mr. BcDson had brought homo from one irf 



his country rambles, and planted by the parlout-window, while 
I^eooard was yet a baby in his mother's onus, was now a garlaud 
over the casement, hanging down long tendrils, that waved in the 
breezes, and threw pleasant shadows and traceries, like some old 
Bacchanalian carving, on the parlour-walls, at "morn or dusky 
eve," The yellow roae had clambered up to the window of Mr. 
Senson's bedroom, and its blosRom-Uden branches were fiuii- 
ported by a jargonelle penr-tree rich in autumnal fruit. 

But, perhaps, in Ruth herself there was the greatest extcr> 
Dtl change ; for of tha change which bad gone on in her heart, 
and mind, and soul, or if there had been any, neither she nor 
any one around her was conscious ; but sometimes Miss Benson 
did say to Sally, "How very handsomo Euth is grown!" To 
which Sally made ungracious answer, " Yea ! she's well enough. 
Beauty is deceitful, and favour a snare, and I'm thankful the 
Iiord baa E^>ared me &ow such man-tmps and spring-euna." 
But even Solly could not help secretly admiring Buth. If her 
early brilliacty of colouring was gone, a clear ivory skin, aa 
smooth as satin, told of complete and perfect health, and was aa 
lovely, if not so striking in effect, aa the banished lilies and roses. 
Her hair had grown darker and deeper, in the shadow that 
lingered in its masses ; her eyos, eveu if you could have guessed 
that they had abed bitter tears in their day, had a thoughtful 
•[nritual look about them, that made you wonder at their depth, 
utdlook — and look again. The increase of dignity in her face 
liad been imparted to her form. I do not know if she had grown 
taller since the birth of her child, but she looked as if ahe had. 
.And although she had lived in a very humble home, yet there 
was something about either it or her, or the people amongst 
whom she had been thrown during the last few years, which had 
eo changed her, that whereas, sis or seven years ago, you would 
have perceived that she was not altogether a lady by birth and 
education, yet now she might have been placed among the higbeet 
in thu Iwd. asd would have been taken by the most enticAl 
judge (or their equal, although ignorant of their convention*! 
etiquette — an ignorance which she would have acknowledged io 
"Rumple childlike way,beisgunronscious cf any false ehtme. 
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Iler whole heart was in hei- boy. She oflen feared that she 
Jored him too much — more than God himself — yet she oonld 
Qot bc:ir to pray to have her love for her child jesBened. But 
she would kneet down by hia little bed at night — at. the deeft 
still midnight— -with the stars that kept watch over Bizpah 
Ehining down upon her, and tell Ood what I have now told you, 
that she feared ahe loved her child too much, yet could not^ 
would not, lovo him less ; and speak to Him of hw one tressuro 
as she oould speak to no earthly iriend. And bo, unconscious^, 
her love for her child led her up to love to God, to the Ai- 
knowing, who read her heart 

It might bo superstition — I dare say ii was — but, somehow, 
she never lay down to rest without saving, aa ahe looked her laet 
on her boy, " Thy vrill, not mine, bo done ;" 9nd even while she 
trembled and shrunk with infinite dread from Hounding the 
depths of what that will might be, she felt aa if her treasure were 
more secure to waken up rosy and bright in the morning, as one 
over whose slumbers God's holy angela had watched, for the very 
words which she had turned away iu sick terror from realising 
the night before. 

Her daily absence at her duties to the Bradshaw children 
only ministered to her love for Leonard. Everything does mi- 
nister to love when its foundation lies deep in a true heart, and 
it was with an eiquisite pang of deUght that, after a moment of 
vague fear 

(Oh, mtTcy I to mjsf If I Bild, 
If Lucy should bo dead JX 

she saw her child's bright fece of welcome as he threw open the 
door every afternoon on her return home. For it was Hs si- 
lently-appointed work to listen for her knock, and rush breathless 
to let her in. If he were in the garden, or up-stairs among the 
treasures of the lumber-room, either Mies Benson, or her brother, 
or Sally, would fetch him to his happy little task ; no one eo 
HBored as he to the allotted duty. And the joyous meeting was 
not deadened by custom, to «ther mother or chdd. 

Ruth gave the Bradshawa the highest satisfaction, as Mr. 
Bradshaw often said both to her and to the Bensona ; indeed, she 
rathei' winced under his pompous approbation. But his far 
vourite recreation was patronising ; and when Kuth saw how 
quietly and meekly Air. Benson submitted to ^ifta and praisa, 
when an honest word of affection, or a tacit, implied aunow- 
ledgment of equality, would have been worth everything said and 
done, she tried to be more meek in spirit, and to recognise the 
good that undoubtedly exiated iu Mr. Bradshaw. He was richer 
and more prosperous than ever ; — a keen, far-seeing man of bu- 
iduesa,' with an undisguised contempt, for all who liulcd in tha 
success which he had achieved. But it wns not alone those who 
were less fbrtunate in cbt^ining wealth than himself thflt he 
visited with severity of judgment ; every moral en'or or delin- 
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qiieDc; came under his uusporing comntcnt. Stained by no vice 
nims^, either ia his own eyes or ia that of anjhuinui being who 
cared to judge him, having nicely and wisely proportioned and 
adapted his means to his ends, he could afford to epeak and act 
with a severity which was almost Banotimonious in its ostentation 
of thankfulness ns to himself. Not a misfortune or a sin was 
brought to light but Mr. Bradshaw could trace it to ita cause in 
some former mode of action, which ho had long ago ioretold 
would lead to shame. If another's eon tnnied out ^d or bad, 
Mr. Bradebaw had little ejmpathy ; it might havo been prevented 
by a atricter rule, or more religious Ufe at home ; young Richard 
liradsbaw was ijuiet and steady, and other fathers might have 
liad Eona like him if they had liken the same pains to enforce 
obedience. Richard was an only son, and yet Mr. Bradshaw 
might venture to say he had never had bis own way in his life. Mrs. 
Brodshaw was, he confessed Qilr. Bradshaw did not diahke coQ' 
fcsaing his wife's errors), rather Itss firm than he should havB 
liked with the girls ; and with some people, he believed, Jemima 
was rather headstrong ; but to his wishes she bad always shown 
heiwlf obedient. All children wero obedient if their parents 
were decided and authoritetive ; and every one would turn out 
well, if properly managed. K they did not prove good, they must 
t«ke the consequences of their errors. 

Mrs. Btadshaw murmured faintly at her husband when hie 
back was turned ; but if bis voice was heard, or bia footsteps 
sounded in the distance, she was mute, and hurried her children 
into the attitude or action moat pleasing to their fatiier. Jemima, 
it is true, rebelled t^nat this manner o( proceeding, which 
eavoured to her a little of deceit ; but even ebe bad not, as ye^ 
overcome her awe of her fother sufficiently to act independently 
of him, and according to her own sense of right — or, rather, X 
should say, according to her own warm, passionate impulses! 
Before him the wilfulness which made her dark eyes blaze out at 
times was hushed and stilt ; hehadnoideaothorsell-tonnenting, 
no notion ol the almost southciTi jealousy which seemed to belong 
to her brunette complesion. Jemima was not pretty, the flatnefla 
«u>d shortness of her lace made her almost plain ; yet moat peoplo 
looked twice at her expressive countenance, at the eyes whidl 
damed or melted at every trifle, at the ricli colour which come at 
every ezptcesed emotion into berUBually eallow feoe, at the fault- 
leaa teetk which made her smile like a sunbeam. But then, 
ag^, ^en she thought she was not kindly treated, when a sua- 
picion crossed her mind, or when she was angry with herself, her 
I'pa were tight-preesed together, her colour was wan and almost 
ti\id, and a stormy gloom clouded her oyea as with a film. But 
before her father her words were few, and he did cot notice looks 

—Her brother Biohard had been equally sileitt before bis father 
in boyhood and early youth ; but smce he hwl gone to be cleik 
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_n a Loiidun house, preparatory to Hssumiug bis place as junior 
partner in Mr. Uradshaw's buainesa, he ppoke more on hia ocoa- 
■ional visits at home. And very proper and highly moral wu 
his conversation i set sentences of gooaness, which were like the 
flonBia^thal; children stick in the ground, and that have not 
epruDjg upwards from roots — deep down in the hidden life and 
eipenenoe ot the heart. He was aa Bevere a. judge as his father 
of other people's conduct, but you felt that Mr. Brodshaw was 
sincere in hia condemnation of all outward error and vice, and 
that he woidd try himself by the same laws as he tried others ; 
somehow, Richam's words were frequently heard with a lurking 
distrust, and many shook their heada over the pattern son ; but 
then it was those whose sons hod gone astray, and been con- 
demned, ill no privftta or tender manner, by Mr. Bradshaw, so it 
might he revenge in them. Still, Jemima felt that all was not 
right ; her heart sympathised in the rebelUou. against bis father's 
commands, which her brother had confeased to her in an unusual 
moment of confidence, but her uneasy conscience condemned the 
deceit which he had practised. 

The brother and sister were sitting alonn over a blazing 
Christmas fire, and Jemima held an old newspaper in her baud to 
shield her face from the hot light. They were talking ot family 
events, when, during a pause, Jemima's eye caught the name of a 
great actor, who had lately given prominence and life to a char 
racter in one of Shak^ieare's plays. The criticism in the paper 
was fine, and warmed Jemimas heart. 

"How I should like to see a play !" exclaimed she. 

"Should you 1" said her brother, Ustlessly, 

" Yes, to oe sure ! Just hear this ! " and she began to read a 
fine WBSBge of criticism. 

"llose newspaper people can make an article out of any- 
thing," B^d be, yawning. " I've seen the man myself, and it waa 
all voir well, but nothing to make such a fuss about." 

" You ! you seen ! Have you seen a play, Richard I 

Oh, why did you never tell me before 1 Tell me all about it ! 
Why did you never name seeing in your letters 1" 

He half smiled, contemptuously enough. " Oh ! at first it 
strikes one rather, but after a while one cares no more for the 
theatre than one does for mince-pies." 

"Oh, I wish I might go to London !" said Jemima, impatiently. 
" Tve a great mind to ask papa to let me go to the Gmrge Smiths', 
knd then I could see . I would not think him like minc^ 

" You 'must not do any such thing '. " Kaid Richard, now 
neither yawning nor contemptuous. '"My father would never 
allow you to go to the theatre ; and the George Smiths are such 
eld fogeys — they would be sure to tell." 

" How do you go, then 1 Does my father eive you leave 1" 
"Oh 1 mauy ttungs are right for men ivhich are not for girU." 
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' ^«iuim& Mt and poudereU. niuhiu'l wittlicd ho Iiuil uot lieca 
■0 confidential. 

" You need not nanie it," siiiil he, rather unidousif, 

" Name what (" said she stiilSoii, for ber thoughta had gone 
fdT a-field. 

" Oh, name my going oirce or twice to the theatre !" 

"Ko, I aha'n't name it ]" said alio. "No one hero would care 
to hear it." 

But it nas with some little surprise, and almost with a tceliug 
of disgust, that abe heard Eiclwrdjoiu with her father in con- 
demning some one, and add to Mr. Bradahaw'a list of offences, by 
alleging that the young man was a play-goer. He did not think 
his sister heard his words. 

Mary and Elizabetli were the two girls whom Ruth had in 
charge ; they resembled Jemima more than their brother in cha- 
racter, Tlie household rules were occasionally a little relaxed in 
their favour, for Mary, the elder, was nearly eight yeai-a younger 
than Jemima, and three intermediate children had died. They 
loved Butb dearly, made a great pet of Leonard, and hod many 
profound secrets together, most of which related to their wonders 
if Jemima and Mr. Farquhar would ever be married. Tliey 
watched thcii' siatcr closely ; and every day had some fresh confi- 
dence to make to each other, conDrming or discouriiging to tlieir 
hopes. 

Ruth rose early, and shared the household work with Sally 
Bad Miss Benson till seven ; and then she helped Leonard to 
dress, and had a quiet time aloue with him tillprayersand break- 
fast At nine ^e was to be at Mr. Bradsbaw's bouse. She sat m 
the room with Mary and Elizabeth during the Latin, the writing, 
and arithmetic lessons, which they received fojm masters ; then 
ehe read, and walked with them, they cUnging to her as to an 
elder sister ; she dined with her pupils at the family lunch, and 
reached home by four. That happy home — those quiet days ! 

And so the peaceful days passed on into weeks, and raontks, 
and yeats, and Ruth and Leonard grew and strengthened into the 
riper beauty of tlieir respective ages ; while as yet no touch of 
decay bad come on the quaint, primitive elders of the household. 

^B UHAPTEH ii. 

^^V JEWHA REFUSES TO BE UASAGKI), 

Ixwas no wonder that the lookers-on were perplexed as to the Btato 
of aflairs between Jemima and Mr. Parquhar, for they two were 
sorely puzzled themselves at the sort o£ relatioaahiu between them. 
Was it love, or was it not 1 that was the question in Mr. t'sr- 
■•— *— 'b mind. He hoped it wns not ; he Iwlieved it was not ; and 
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yet he felt U3 if it wefo. There was eometLiu^ prupiwterous, fas 
thought, iu a man nearly forty years of age being in love with a 
girl of twenty, He had gone ou reaBOOing, through all the days 
of his mouhooiA, on tho idea of a etaid, noble-minacd ni&, gravo 
and sedate, the fit companion in experience of her huabsud. He 
had Epoken with adniirution of reticent characters, full of self- 
ODutrol and dignity ; and he hoped — he ti-ustedithat all this time 
he had not been allowing himself unconsciously to fall in love 
with a wild-hearted, impetuous girl, who knew nothing of life 
beyond her fethoi's house, and who chafed under the strict disci- 
pline enforced there. For it was rather a suspicious symptom of 
the stat« of Mr. Farquhar'a aSections, that he had discovered tho 
silent rebeUion which continued in Jemima's heart, xinperceived 
by any of her own family, against the severe laws aud opmions of 
her father, Mr. Faiquliar shared in these opinions ; but in him 
they wore modified, and took a milder form. Still he approved 
of much that Mr. Bradshaw did and said; aud this mado it all 
the more strange that ho should wiaee so for Jemima, whenever 
anything took place which he instinctively knew that she would 
di^ke. After an evoniug at Mr. Bradshaw's, when Jemima had 
gone to the very verge of questioning or disputing some of her 
father's severe judgmonta, Mr. Farquhar went home in a dis- 
Batiafied, restless state of mind, which he was almost aiVaid to 
aiLolyse, He adiuireil the inilesihle integi'ity — and almost the 

Eomp of priuciple — evinced by Btr. Bradsliaw on every occasion ; 
e wondered how it was that Jeminia could not see how grand a 
Ufojrught be, whose every action v^Tshalied in'oBeaienee to 
B(aijo_etgji^law ; instead of which, ho was afraid she rebelled 
"O^nat cvG^Tliw , and was only euid^ d^ impulse. Mr. Farquhar 
had been~Eaught 10 dread impulses^SBTffomptings of the devil, 
Sometimes, if he tried to present her fether's opinions before her 
in another ionn, so as to bring himself and her rather more into 
that state of agreement he longed for, she flashed out ux»a him 
with the indignation of difl'erence that she dared not show to, or 
before, her father, as if she had some diviner instinct which 
taught her more truly than thoy knew, with all their experience : 
fit leaet, in her £rBt ezpreesiona there seemed Bomethiog cwi and 
fine; but opposition made her angiy and irritable, and tie argn- 
nients which he was constantly provoking (whenever he was with 
her in her father's absence) frequently ended in some vehemence 
of eipreasion on her part that offended Mr. Farquhar, who did 
not eee how she expiated her anger in tears and self-reproaches 
when alone in her chamber. Then he would lecture himseli 
severely on the interest he could not help feeling in a wilful pri; 
he would determine not to interfere with her opinions in future, 
— i yet, the very nest time they differed, he strove to argue her 
o harmony with himself, in spite of all resolutions to the 

1 of this interest which Jemima 
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hod excited in Ids partner's mind, to deternitue Lim iu coiwidsF- 
ing their future marriage as a settled aftiiii'. Tbo fltntss of the 
thing had long ago struck him ; her fat-bet's partner — so the 
fortwe be meant to give Iter might contiuue in tho business ; a 
man of such steadiness of character, and such a capital eje for a 
desirable speculation aa Mr. Farquliar — just the right age to 
imite the paternal with the conjugal affection, and oonsetjuently 
the very man for Jemima, who had something unruly tu her, 
which might break out under a regime less wisely adjusted to the 
circumstances than was Mr. Bradshaw's (iu his own opinion) — a 
house ready-furnished, at a convenient distance from her home^ 
no near relations on Mr. Fttrquhair's side, who might bo inclined 
to consider his residence as thdr own for an iudefmite time, and 
so add to the household expenses — in short, what could ho more 
suitable in every way t Mr. Bradshaw respected the very self- 
restraint he thought he saw in Mr. Farquhar's demeanour, at- 
tributing it to a wise desire to wait until trade should be rather 
more slack, and the man of business more at leisure to become 
the lover. 

As for Jemima, at times slie thought she almost hated Mr 
Farquhar. 

"^Vhat business has he," she would think, "to lecture me 9 
Often I can hardly bear it from papa, and I will not bear it from 
him. He treats me just hke a child, and as if I should lose all 
my present opinions when I know more of the world. I -am sure 
I should like never to know the world, if it was to mate mo 
think as he does, hard man that he is I I wonder what made 
him take Jem Brown on as gardener again, if he does not believe 
that above one criminal in a thousand ia restored to goodness, i 
111 ask him, some day, if that was uot acting on impulse rather ' 
than prindplc. Poor impulse I how ^ou do get abused ! But I 
will tell Mr. Farquhar, I will not let him interfere with me. If I 
do what papa bids me, no one has a right to notice whether I do 
it wiUingly or not." 

So ima she tried to defy Mr. Farquhar, by doing and saying 
things that she knew he would disapprove. She went so far that 
be was seriously grieved, and did not even remonstrate and 
** lecture," and then she was disappointed and irritated ; for, 
somehow, with all her indignation at interference, she liked to 
be lectured by him ; not that she was aware el this liking of hers, 
but Htdl it would have been more pleasant to be scolded than sa 
quietly passed over. Her two little sisters, with their wide- 
awake eyes, had lon^r ago put things together, and conjectured, 
Every day they had some fresh mystery together, to be imparted 
in garden walks and whispered talk.i. 

"Iiiizio, did you see how the te.irs came into Mimie's eyes ,^ 

-wiion Mr. Farquhar looked so dbpkased when she .said good 
— ^le were always dull ) I think she's in love." Mary said the 
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laat worda with grave eropbasia, and felt like an oracle of tweln 
yeara of age, 

" I doD't ," said Lizzie, " I know I cry often enough whea 
papa is cross, and I'm not in love with him," 

■' Yea ! but you don't look aa S£imie did." 

" Don't caJl her Mimie — you know papa does not like it" 

" Yc3 ; but there are so many thinga papa doea not like I can 
never remember them all. Never mind about that ; but listea 
to Bomething Fve got to tell you, if you'll neter, never telL" 

" No, indeed I won't, Mary. What ia it 1 " 

" Not to Mrs. Denbigh 1 " 

" No, not oven to Mrs, Denbigh." 

" Well, then, the other day — laat Friday, Mimie " 

" Jemima I " interrupted the more conacientiona Elizabeth. 

" Jemima, if it must be so," jerked out Mary, " sent me to her 
desk for an envelope, and what do you think 1 aaw V 

" What 1" asked Elizabeth, expecting nothing less than a red- 
hot Valentine, signed Walter Farquliar, pro BradHh&vi, Farquhar, 
»nd Co., in full. 

" Why, a piece of paper, with dull-looking lines upon it, jnst 
like the scientific dialogues ; and I remember all about it. It 
was once when Mr. Farquhar had been telling us that a bullet 
does not go in a straight line, but in a something curve, and he 
drew some lines on a piece of paper ; and Mimie " 

"Jemima," put in BUzabetb, 

" Well, well ! She had treasured it up, and written in a oomer, 
' W. F., April 3rd.' Now, that's rather like love, is not it f For 
Jemima hatea useful information just aa much aa I do, and that's 
saying a great deal ; and yet she bad kept this paper, and dated 

" If that's all, I know Bick keeps a paper with Miss Benson's 
name written on it, and yet he's not in love with her ; and per- 
haps Jemima may like Mr, Farqnhar, and he may not like her. 
It seems such a Uttle while since her hair was turned up, and he 
has alwava been a grave, middle-aged man ever since I can recol- 
lect ; ana then, have you never noticed how often he finds fault 
with her — almost lectures her ?" 

"To be aure," said Mary ; "but he may be in love, for all 
that. Just think how often papa lectures mamma ; and yet, of 
course, they're in love with each other." 

"Well ! we shall seo," said Elizabeth. 

Poor Jemima little thought of the four sharp e^es that 
watched her daily course while she sat alone, aa she fancied, with 
her secret in her own room. For, in a passionate fit of grieving, 
at the impatient hasty temper which had made her so Ecrioualy 
displease Mr. Farquhar that ho had gone away without r.;mon- 
Btronce, without more leave-taking than a distant bow, she had 
begun to suapect that rather than not be noticed at all by him, 
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imtWr ttaa ha mm obtai* «f indi&retMe la ha a ah I fivnUitr 
trould ebe be ut Mii«t of ■«(*' aad UDbt^ding: utd Uw 
thoughts tliat Ulo«ed tUa «omsnoa la benrif, Btuntied Kad 
bewildered bo-; and for oooe that tbev made her diixr with 
hope, tea tiuMB tbej' made her ad «iUi ftar. For m instant 
rite planned to beoxne and to be aD he coald wish lier ; to 
chai^ her tc^ nature for him. And thni a gnat gosh of pride 
came over her, and Rbe set her tMth tight together, aiid JuiUt- 
miaed that be shonld either lore her aa she was, or not at all. 
Unless he could take her nilh all her bults, she would not can 
for his regard: "love" wa.t too uoble a word to call such cold 
calculating feeling as his mtist be,«ho went about with a pattani 
idea in his mind, tryiog to find a wife to match. Besides, thent 
was something degraamg, Jemima thought, in tiding to oltvr 
herself to gain the love of any human creature. And ;et,if ha 
did not care for her, if this late indifference were to last, what a 
great shroud was drawn over life '. Cotdd she bear it t 

From the agony she dared not loot at, but which she waa 

King to risk encountering, she was arou3«d bj the preaenra of 
r mother. 
"Jemima ! your father wanta to speak to you in tha dining- 

" What for r aaketl the girl. 

" Oh ! he is fidgeted by something Mr, Farquhar said to nl«^ 
and which I repeateiL I am sure I thought there was no harm 
in it, and your father always likes me to tell him what everybody 
says in his absence." 

Jemima went with a heavy heart into her father's prescno«L 

He was walking up and down the room, and did not see lier 

"Oh, Jemima! is that you J Has your mother told you 
what I want to speak to you about ?" 

" No !" said Jemima. " Not exactly." 

"She baa been telling me, what prD%-ea to me how vrry 
seriously you must have displeased and ofTended Mr. Farqiihar, 
before he could have expressed himself to her as he did, when ha 
left the bouse ; you know what he said I" 

"No!" said Jemima, her heart ewelliiis within her. "Ha 
has no right to say anvthing about me." blie was desperate, or 
she durst not have said this before her father. 

"No right! — what do you mean, Jemima?" said Mr. Brad- 
shaw, turning sharp round. " Surely you nraat kuow that I hope 
be may one day be your husband ; that is to say, if you prove 

cannot 'STippoBO Mr. Faiijuhar would take any undisciplined giri 
BB a wife." 

Jemima held tight by a chair near which she wa.^ etandinff, 
did not apeak ; her father was pleased by her silence — it 
the way in which he liked his projects to he received. 
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"£utyou ijaiiuob suppose," lie cuutiniied, ''tliut Mr. I'arqului' 
will ooniseiit to marry you " 

" Consent to marry me !" repeated Jemima, In a low tone of 
brooding tcdignation ; wero those the terms upon which her 
rich woman's heart was to be given, with a »alm consent of 
acquiescent acceptance, but a, little above resignation on the part 
of the receiver 1 

—"if jou give way to a temper which, although you Lava 
never dared to show it to me, 1 am well aware ezieta, although I 
hoped, the habits of self-examination I had instilled had done 
much to curs you of manifesting it. At one time, Btcliard pro- 
mised to be the more headstrong of the two ; now, I must 
desire you to take pattern by him. Yes,'' he continued, failing 
int€ his old train of thought, " it would be a most fortunate con- 
nexion for you in every wiiy. I should have you under my own 
eye, and could still assist you iu the formation of your character, 
and I should be athand to strengthen and confirm your principles. 
Mr. Farquhar'B connexion with the firm would be convenient and 

agreeable to me in a pecuniary point of view. He " Mr. 

Bi'odHtiaw was going on in his enumeration of the advantages 
which he in . particular, and Jemima in the second place, would 
deiive from this taarriage, when hia daughter spoke, at first sc 
low that he could not hear her, as he walked up and down the 
room with his creaking boots, and he had to stop to listen. 

" Han Mr. Farquhar ever spoken to you about it ! " Jemima's 
cheek was flushed as she asked the question ; she willed that 
she might have been the pei'son to whom he had first addressed 
himself. 

Mr. Bradshaw answered, — 

" No, not spoken. It 1ms been implied between ua for some 
tune. At least, I have been so aware of his intentions that I have 
made several allusions, in the course of business, to it, as a thing 
that might take place. He can hardly have misunderstood ; he 
must have seen that I perceived hia design, and approved of it," 
said Mr. Bradshaw, rather doubtfuDj^ ; as he remembered how 
very little, in fact, passed between him and bis partner which 
could have reference to the subject, to any but a mind prepared 
to receive it Perhaps Mr. Parquiar had not really thought of it ; 
but then again, that n'oidd imply that his own penetration had 
been mistaken, a thing not impossible certainly, but quite beyond 
tiie range of probability. So he reassui'ed himself; and (as he 
thought) his daugbter, by saying, — 

"The whole t^ing is so suitable — the advantages arising from 
tiie connexion are so obvious ; besides which, I am quite aware, 
from many little speeches of Mr. Parquhai's, that he contem- 
plates marriage at no very distant time ; and he seldom leaves 
Eccleston, and visits few famihes besides our own — certainly, 
none that can compai-e with ours in the advantages you have ail 
received in moral and religious training." But then Or. Brad' 
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f^dav was cbeckod in liia implied praiseB of liiiuaelf (aud ouly 
tuioBdt could be hia mai-tuigulti wbeu be uuce set out on anch a 
career), by a recolleL-liou that Jemima must nut feel too secure, as 
ahe might become if be dwelt too much on the advantages of bur 
being her father's daughter. Accordingly, be said, " But jou 
must be aware, Jemima, that you do very little credit to the 
edueation I have given you, when yoii make such an impression 
as you must have done toAlay, bcfoi's Mr, Fai'^uhar cotdd have 
said what he did of you i " 

" What did ha aay 1" asked Jemima, still id the low, huaky 
tone of auppressed anger. 

" Tour mother says he remarked to her, ' What a pity it is, 
that Jemima cannot maintain her opinions without gouig into a 
passion 1 and what a pity it is, that ner opinions are uiieh as to 
■auction, rather than curb, tliese fits of rudeuees aud auger 1' " 

" Did he say that?" said Jemima, in a Htill lower tone, not 
questioning bor father, but speaking rather to hcraolf. 

" I have no doubt he did," replied her father, gi'avely. " Your 
mother is in the habit of repeating accurately to me what taltes 
place in mv absence -, beaidea which, the whole Gfieech in not one 
of hera; she has not altered a word in the repetition,. l.amCoti- 
vinced. I have trained her to habits of accui'aoy very unusual in ~ 
s woman." a r, \ <"■ 

At auothel' lime, Jemima might have been inclined to rebel 
I^inst this syateni of cariying constant intelligeuce to head- 
quarters, whicb she had long ago felt as an Insurmountable 
obstacle to any free oommunication with her mother ; but now, 
her father's means of acquiring knowled^ faded iuto insigniiicaitce 
before the nature of the information he imparted. She stood quite 



to bo always under your own control, at least have respeut to 
my imunctions, and take eom.e paius to curb it before him." 

" May I go i" asked Jemima, chafing more aud more. 

" You may," said her father. When she left the room he 
gently rubbed lua hands together, satisfied with the efiect he had 
produced, and wondering bow it was, that one so well brought up 
ss hia daughter could ever aay or do anything to provoke such a 
remark from Mr. Farquhar as that which he had heard repeated. 

" Nothing can bo more gentle and docile than ahe is when 
spoken to in the proper manner. I must give Farquhar a liint," 
said Mr. Bradaliaw to himself. 

Jemima rushed up-stairs, and locked herself into her room. 
She began pacing up and down at first, without shedding a tear ; 
bnt then she suddenly stopped, and burst out crying with pas- 
sionate indignation. 

" So 1 I am to behave well, not because it ia right— not be- __ 
" ' I right — but to Rbow off before Mi. Farquhar. Oh, Mr. 
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think you could choose a wife in that cold-hearted way, though 
you did profess to act by rule and hue; but you think to bar* 
lae, do Tou ) because it in fitting and Huitable, and you want to be 
married, and can't spare time for wooing" (she was lashing ker~ 
eelf up by an eiaggEratioii of all her father had said). " And how 
often 1 have thought you were too grand for me t but now I know 
better. Now I can believe that all jou_dou_(imi6 from calculor 



ijgi j you are good because it adds to yourTiisiiieBS credit — you 
talk in that high strain about principle because it sounds well, 
and is respectable — and even these things arc better than vour 
cold way of looking out for a wife, just as you would do ibr » 
carpet, to add to your comforts, and settle yon respectably. But 
I won't be that wife. You shall see something of me which shall 
make you not acquiesce bo quietly in the an'angementa of the 
firm." She cried too vehemently to go on thinking or speaking. 
Then ahe stopped, and said, — 

" Only an hour e^o I was hoping — I don't know what I waa 
hoping — but I tliougbt — oh ! how 1 waa deceived I — I thought 
he bad a true, deep, loving, manly heart, which God might let mo 

If Jemima had been vehement and passionate before this con- 
versation with her father, it waa better than the sullen reserve 
she assmned now whenever Mr. Farquhar came to the house. He 
felt it deeply ; no reasoning with himself took off the pain be 
experienced. He tried to apeak on the subjects she hkec^ in ths 
manner she liked, until he despised himself for the unaucceaaful 

He stood between her aud her father once or twice, in obvious 
inconsistency with his own previously-eitpressed opinions ] and 
Mr. Bradsbaw piqued himself upon his admirable management, in 
making Jemima feel that she owed his indulgence or forbearance 
to Mr. Farquhar's interference ; but Jemima — perverse, miaerable 
Jemima — thought that she hated Mr. Farquhar all the more. 
She respected ner father inflexible, much more than her father 
pompously giving up to t^tr. Farquhar's subdued remonstrances 
on ber behalf Even Mr. Bradsbaw was perplexed, and shut him- 
self up to consider how Jemima was to be made more fully to 
understand his wishes and her own interests. But there waa 
nothing to take hold of as a ground for any further conversation 
with her. Her actions wei* so submissive that they were spirit- 
less ; she ilid all her father desired ; she did it with a nervous 
quickness and haste, if s!ie thought that otherwise Mr. Farquhar 
would interfere in any way. She wished evidently to owe nothing 
to him. She had bc^un by leaving the room when he came in, 
after the conversation she had had witU her father ; but at Mr. 
Bradabaw's first expression of hia wish that she should remain, 
she remained— silent, indifferent, inattentive to all that was going 
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.•'in ; At least there was tliia upiicamnce of inattentioi). She would 
work away At her sewing an if she wc;re to earn hpr livelihood hj 
it ; the Itglit was gone out of her ejea wi ahe lifted them up hen- 
vilj before replying to any question, and the eyelids were oAeu 
cwolien with crying. 

But iD all this there was no piJaitivB fault. Mr. firadahaw 
oould not have told her not In do this, or to do that, without her 
doing it ; for ehe had become much more docile of late. 

It was a wonderful proof of the influence Ruth had gained in 
the family, that Mr. Bradshaw, after much deliberation, oongratu- 
lated himself on the wise determination he had made of request- 
ing her to speak to Jeminia, and find out what feehog wns at tba 
bottom of all this change in her ways of going on. 

He rang the bell. 

" la Mre. Denbigh here 1" be inquired of the eervaat who 
answered it. 

" Yes, sir ; she is juat come." 

" Beg her to come to me in this room as soon as she can leave 
the young ladies." 

Hath came. 

" Sit down, Mrs. Denbigh, sit down. I want to have a litUA I 
oonversation with you ; not about your pupils, they are going on ^ 
well imder your care, I am sure ; and I often congratulate myself 
on the choice I made — I assure you I do. But now I want to 
^>eak to you about Jemima. She is very fond of you, and per- 
tiaps you could take Bome opportunity of observing to her — in 
abort, of saying to her, that ehe is behaving veiy fooliahly — in 
feet, disgusting Mr. Farquhar (who was, I know, incUned to lik« 
her) by the suBen, aulky way she behaves in, when ho is by." 

He paused for the ready acquiescence he expected. But Ruth 
did not quit« comprehend what was required of her, and (Usliked 
the glimpse she had gained of the task very much. 

" I hardly nnderatand, air. You are displeased with Miss 
Bradahaw's manners to Mr. Farquhar." 

" Well, well I not quite that ; I am displeased with her man- 
nera — they are aulky and abrupt, particularlv when he is by— and 
I want you (of whom she b so fond) to apeak to her about it." 

" But I nave never had the opportunity of noticing them. 
Whenever I have seen her, she has teen moat gentle and affeo- 
tionato." 

" But I think you do not hesitate to believe mo when I say 
that 1 have noticed the revereo," said Mr. Bradahaw, drawing him- 
self up. 

" No, sir. I beg your p.irdon if I have eipressed myself ao 
badly as to seem to doubt. But am I to toll ^Cas Bradshaw that 
yon have Epoken of her faults to me V asked Eutli, a little asto- 
Siehed, and shrinking more than ever Ciom the proposed task. 

"If you would allow me to finish what I have got to say, 
without interruption, I could then tell you what I do with," 
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" I beg your paiilon, sir,'' said HutL, gentlj. 

" I wish you to join our circle ocuaaionaUy in a 
Mrs. Bradebaw shall Bend yoa an iavitatiort when Mr. Farquhar u 
likely to be here. Warned bj me, and, consequently, with your 
observation quickened, you can hardly fail to notice inetanoes of 
what I have pointed out ; and then I will truet to your own good 
sense" (Mr. Bradahaw bowed to her at this part of his sentmce) 
" to find an opportuni^ to remonstrate with her." 

Ruth was Deginning to speak, but he vraved his hand for an- 
other rainute of Hilenoe. 

" Only a minut^ Mrs. Denbigh ; I am quite aware that, in 
requesting your presence occasionally in the evening, I ehall be 
treapassing upon the time which is, in fact, your money ; you may 
be assured that 1 shall not forget thie little circumstance, and 
you can explain what I have said on this head to Benson and his 

" I am afi-aid I cannot do it," Ruth began ; but while she was 
choosing words delicate enough to eipress her reluctance to act 
as be wished, he had almost bowed her out of the room ; and 
thinking that she was modest iu her estimate of her quali&cations 
for remonstrating with his daughter, he added, blandly, — 

" No one eo able, Mrs. Denbigh. I have observed many 
qualities in you — observed when, perhaps, you have little 
thought it." 

If he hod observed Ruth that morning, he would havo eeec 
an absence of mind, and depression of spirits, not much to hei 
credit as a teacher ; for she could not bring hei-self to feel that 
■ho had any right to go into the family purposely to watch over 
and find faidt with any oue member of it. If sho bad seen any- 
thing wrong in Jemima, Ruth loved her SO much that she would 
have told tier of it in private ; and nith many doubts, how far 
bkc was the one to pull out the mote from any one's eye, even in 
the most tender manner ; — she would have had to conquer re- 
luctance before she could have done even this ; but there waa 
something undefinably repugnant to her in the manner of acting 
which Mr. Bradahaw haa proposed, and she deterniiued not to 
accept the invitations wbicb were to place her in bo &lBe ■ 

But as nhe waa leaving the house, after the end of the lessons, 
while she stood in the h^ tying on her bonnet, and listenbg to 
the bst small confidences of her two pupils, she saw Jemima 
coming in through the garden-door, and was struck by the changu 
in her looks. The large eyes, so brilliant once, were dim and 
clouded ; the complexion sallow and colourle°.B ; a lowering ex- 
pression was on the dark brow, and the cornars of her mouth 
drooped as with sorrowful thoughts. She looked up, and her eyes 
met Ruth's. 

" Ob ! you beautifiil creature ! " thought Jemima, " with your 
■till, calm, heavenly face, what are you to know of eartb'a trials i 
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^,. have lost your belovi;il \<y duatli— but that is a blesaed 
mTon; the son'ow I have pulls me down and iIowb, and moltea 
me despise and hate every one — not you, though." And her 
face changing to a eoft, tender look, Ehe went up to Ruth, aoij 
kiesed her fondly ; aa if it were a relief to be near some one on 
whose true pure heai-t she relied. Ruth rp^.umed the caress ; and 
even while she did eo, she suddenly resanded her resolution to 
keep clear of what Mr. Bradshaw had desired her to do. Oa hei 
way homo fiho resolved, if ehe could, to find out what were 
Jemima's secret feelings ; and if (aa from some previous know- 
ledge she suspectod) they were morbid and exaggerated in Buy 
way, to try and helji her right with all the wisdom which trui 
love gives. It was time that some one should come to still th* I 
storni in Jemiraa's turbulent heart, which was dail^ and hourly 
knowmg lesB and less of peace. The irritating difficulty was to 
separate the two characters, which at two difierent times &ha 
had attributed to Mr. Farquhar— the old one, which she had 
formerly believed to be true, that he was a man acting up to ^ 
high standard of lofty principle, and acting up without a struggle 
(and this last had been the circumstance which had made bet 
rebellious and irritable once) [ the new one, which her father had 
excited in her anspicioua mind, that Jlr. Farquhar was oold anS 
calculating in all he did, and that she was to bo transferred W 
the former, and accepted by the latter, as a sort of stock-in-trad^ 
— theae were the two Mr. Farquhara who clashed together in her 
mind. And in this state of irritation and prejudice, she could 
not bear the way in which ho gave up hia opinions to please heci 
that was not the way to win her ; she Hked him far bettw whei^ 
he infleziblv and rigidly adhered to hia idea of right and wrong, 
not even allowing any force to temptation, and bardly any grace 
to repentance, compared with that beauty of hoUncaa which had 
never yielded to ain. He had been her idol in those days, aa aha 
found out now, however much at the time ehe had opposed him 
with violence. 

As for Mr. Farquhar, he was almost weary of himself; no 
reasoning, even no principle, seemed to have influence over him, 
for he saw that Jemima was not at all what ho approved of in 
wonian. He saw hor uncurbed and passionate, affecting to de- 
spise the i-ules of life he held most sacred, and indiSereat to, if 
not podtively disliking him ; and yet he loved her dearly. But 
he resolved to make a gi-eat efibi-t of will, and break loose from 
theBe trammels of senee. And while he resolved, some old to- 
soUectioQ would bring her up, hanging on hia arm, in sQ Uie 
confidence of early giilhood, looking up in his fice with her eofi 
dark eyes, and questioning him upuu the mysterious aubjecta. 
which had so much interest for both of them at that time, 
although they had become only matter for dissension in theae. 

also true, a% Mr. Bradahaw had said, Mr. Fu:quluir 
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wislied to marrj', and bad not muoL choice in tbe aruaJI town of 
Ecoleston. He never put this so plEiitil; before himself, aa a 

for choosing Jemima, as her father had done to her ; but 

motive all the eame. However, 
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bad lectured himaelf into the resolution to make a prettj long 
absence from Eccleston, and see if, amongst his distant friends, 
there was no woman more in accordance with his ideal, who 
oould put the naughty, wilfij, piquing Jemima Bradshaw out of 
his bead, if he did not soon perceive some change in her for the 

A few days after Ruth's conversation with Mr. Bradshaw, the 
invitation ehe had been e^ipecttng, yet dreading, came. It was to 
ber alone. Mr, and Miss Benson were pleased at the compUment 
to her, and urged her acceptance of it. She wished that they hod 
been included ; she bad not thought it right, or kind to Jemima, 
to tell them why she was going, and she feared now leet they 
should feel a little hurt that th^y were not asked too. But sba 
need not have been afraid. They were glad and proud of the 
attention to her, and never thought of themselves. 

"Euthie, what gown shall you wear to-night ? your daA gregr 
one, I suppose 1" asked Miss Benson. 

" Yea, 1 BuppoBO so. I never thought of it ; but that is my 
best." 

" Well, then, I shall quill up a ruff for you. You know I am 
s fiimouB quiller of net," 

Butb came down-staira with a little flush on her cheeks when 
ibe was ready to go. She held her bonnet aud slrnwl in her hand, 
for she knew Miss Benson and Sally would want to see her 



"Ih not mamma pretty 1" asked Leonard, with a child's pride. 

"She looks very nice and tidy," said Miss Benson, who had 
ui idea that children should not talk or think about beauty. 

"I think my ruff looks so nice," said Buth, with gentle plea- 
sure. And, indeed, it did look nice, and set off the pretty round 
throat most becomingly. Her hair, now grown long and thick, 
was smoothed as close to her head as its waving nature would 
allow, and plaited up in a great rich knot low down behind. The 
grey gown was as plain as plain could be. 

"You should have light gloves, Ruth," aaid Miss Benson. 
She went np-staira, and brought down a delicate jjair of Limerick 
ones, which had been long treasured up in a walnut-shell. 

" Ibey say them gloves is made of chicken's-skins," said Sally, 
examining iiem curiously. " I wonder how they set about 
BkinningW" 

" Here, Ruth," baid Mr. Benson, coming in from the garden, 
"here's a rore or two for you. I am sorry there are no more j I 
hoped I should have had my yellow rose out by Ihia time, but 
ibe damisk and the white are in a warmer corner and bare got 
the start." 
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JB Benson and Lciiiiard stoo^l lit tlie door, niid watched Uct 

4owii the little jjaE:»ge-sCrcot till hUu waa out of sight. 

She had hardly touched the bell at Mi-. Bradshaw's door, when 
TSarj and Mizabetb opened it with boisterouB dee. 

" We saw jou coming — we've been watching for you — we 
want yon to come round the garden before tea ; papa is not come 

She went round the gaiilen with a little girl cUnging to each 
arm. It was lull of sunshine and flowers, and thia made the 
contrast between it and the usual large family room (which 
fronted the north-east, and therefore had no evening sun to light 
up its cold drab ftnniture), more striking than usual It looked 
Tery gloomy. There waa the great dining-table, heavy and 
nquare ; the range ol chairs, straight and square ; the work-toies, 
nactul and squire ; the colouring; oi walls, and carpet, and cur- 
tains, all of Uie coldest description ; everything was handsome, 
and everything ivas ugly. Mrs. Bradshaw was asleep in her easy- 
chair when they came in. Jemima had just put down her wors, 
andjlost in thought, she leaned her cheek on her hand. When she 
saw Ruth she bnghtened a little, and went to her anil kissed her. 
Mi-B, Bradshaw jumped uj} at the sound ol their entrance, and 
was wide awake in a moment. 

"Oh! I thought your father was here," said she, evideiitlj 
relieved to find that he had not come in and caught her eleeuiug 

" Thank you, Mrs. Denbigh, for coming to us to-night, said 
she, in the quiet tone in which she generally spoke in her hus- 
band's absence. When he was there, a sort of constant terror 
of displeasing him made her voice sharp and nervous j the 
children knew that many a thing passed over by their mother 
when their father was away, was sure to be noticed by her when 
he waa present ; and noticed, too, in a cross and querulous 
manner, lor she was so much afraid of the blame which on any 
occasion of tJieir misbehavioiir iell upon her. And yet she 
looked up to her husband with a reverence, and regard, and a 
faithfulness of love, which his decision of cliai-acter was likely 
to produce on a weak and anxious mind. He was a rest and a 
support to her, on whom she cast all her reaponsibilities ;i she 
waa an obedient, unremonetrating wife to him ; no stronger 
affection had ever brought her duty to him into conflict with any 
desire of her heart. She loved her children dearly, though they 
all peiplesed her very frequently. Her son was her especial 
darling, because he very seldom brought her into anv scrapes 
with his father ; he was so cautious and prudent, ana had the 
art ot "keeping a calm sough " about any difScul^ he might ba 
in. With all her dutiful sense of the obligation, which her 
husband enforced upon her, to notice and teH him everything 
that was going wrong in the household, and especial^ among 
i^hja children. Mrs. Bradshaw, somehow, contrived to he nonestly 
' a good deal that wasLiot iiraiaewollhy m Master Richard. 
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idl Ruth. 

Mr. Bradahaw came in before !on^ bringing with tim Mr. 
Far(iuhar. JoiBima had been talking to Euth with soma interest 
before then ; bn^ on seeing Mr. Farquhar, she bent her head 
down over her work, went a litUe paler, and turned obstinately 
silent. Ml'. Bradahaw longed to command her to apeak ; but 
even be bad a suspicion that what she mi^t say, when so com- 
manded, might be rather worse in ita effect than her gloomy 
silence ; so be held hia peace, and a discontented, angry kind of 
peace it was. Mrs. Bradahaw saw that something was wrong, 
but could not tell what ; only she bcMnic cvpry moment mora 
trembling, and nervous, and irritable, and sent Mary and Eliaa- 
beth off on al! soi-ta of contradictory errands to the servants, and 
made the tea twice as strung, and sweetened it twice as much as 
usual, in hopes of pacifying her husband with good things. 

Mr, Farquhar had gone for the hist time, or so he thought, 
He had resolved (for the fifth time) that ho would go and watch 
Jemima once more, and if her temper got the better of her, aud 
she showed the old sullcnuess again, and gave the old proofs 
of indiffereiioo to hia good opinion, he would give htr up alto- 
gether, and seek a wife elsewhera He sat watching her with 
folded arms, and ia silence. Altogether they were a pleasant 
family party ! 

Jemima wanted to wind a skein of wool. Mr. Farquhar saw 
it, and came to her, anxious to do her this little service. Sho 
turned away pettishly, and asked Ruth to hold it for her. 

Ruth was hurt for Mr. Farquhar, and looked sorrowfully at 
Jemima ; but Jemima would not see her glance of upbraiding, as 
Buth, hoping that she would relent, delayed a htUe to comply 
with herrequest Mr. Farquhar did ; and went back to his seat 
to watch them both. Ho saw Jemima turbulent and stormy in 
look ; he saw Euth, to all appearance, heavenly calm as the angels, 
or with only that littlo tinge of sorrow which her friend's beha- 
viour had called forth. He saw the unusual beauty of her faco 
and form, which he had never noticed before; and ho saw Jemima, 
with all the brilhancyshe once possessed in eyes and complexion, 
dimmed and &ded. He watched Buth, speaking low and soft to 
the little girla, who seemed to come to her in eveir difflctilty , 
and he remwked her gentle firmness when their ben-time came, 
and they pleaded to stay up longer (their father was absent in 
hia counting-house, or they would not have dared to do so). He 
liked Ruth's soft, distinct, unwavering " No ! you must go. You 
must keep to what is right," far better than the good-natured 
yielding to entreaty he had fornjerly admired in Jemima. He 
was wandering oft'into this comparieon, while Huth, with delicate 
and unconscious tact, was trying to lead Jemima into some sub- 
ject which should take her away from the thoughts, whatever 
they were, that made her so ungracioua and rude. 

Jemima was ashamed of herself before Ruth, in a way which 
she had never been before any one else. She valued Ruth's good 
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^ eo liigbly, that she dreaded lest ber friend should per- 

eeiTB her faults. She put a check upon herself — a check at first ; 
but after a little time she bad forgotten somethingof her ti'oublc 
aad listened to Ruth, auil qiicclioned her about Leonard, and 
siuilcd at bis little witticisms ; and only the sighs, that would 
come up from the veryforceof habit, brought back the cooscious- 
UCGS of her uuhappiness. Before the end of the ereuing, Jemima 
hod allowed herself to speak to Hr. Fnrquhar in the old way — 
questioning, difioring, disputing. She was recalled to the remem- 
brance of that miserable conversation by the entrance of her 
feither. After that she was silent But he had seen her face 
more animated, and blight with a smile, as ehc sjxikc to Mr. 
Parqubar ; and although he regretted the loss of her comulexiou 
(for she was still very pale), he was highly pleased with the suc- 
cess of his project. He never doubted but that Ruth had given 
her some sort of private eihorfcation to behave better. He cotild 
not have understood the pretty art with which, by simply banish- 
ing unpleasant subjects, and throwing a wholesome natural sunlit 
tone over others, Ruth had insensibly drawn Jemima out of her 
gloom. He resolved to buy Mi's. Denbigh a handsome silk gown 
the very neit day. He did not believe she had a silk gown, poor 
creature I He had noticed that dark grey Btuff, this long, long 
time, as her Sunday dress. He liked the colour ; the silk one 
should be just the same tinge. Then he thought that it would, 
perhaps, be better to choose a lighter shade, one which might be 
noticed as different to the old gown. For he had no doubt Bhe 
would hke to have it remarked, and, perliajis, would not object 
to tcU people, that it was a present from Mr. Bradsbaw — a toieu 
of his approbation. He smiled a httle to himself as he thought 
of this additional source of pleasure to Ruth. She, in the mean- 
time, was getting up to go homo. While Jemima was Ughtiiig 
the bed-candle at the lamp, Ruth came round to bid good night, 
Mr. Bradsbaw could not allow her to rcniain till the moiTOW, 
uncertain whether ho was satisfied or not, 

" Good night, Mrs. Denbigh," said ho. " Good night Thank 
you. I am ohhged to you — I am exceedingly obliged to you." 

He laid emphasis on these words, for he was pleased to see 
Mr. Farquhar step forwards to help Jemima in her little offica 

Mr, Farqiihar offered to acctiiiipany Ruth home; but tho 
streets that intervened between Mr. BraJshaw's and the Chapel- 
house were so quiet that he desisted, when ho learnt from Ruth's 
manner how much she disliked his propo^ul. 6Ir. Braclshaw, too, 
iubtantly observed, — 

" Oh ! Mrs. Denbigh, need not trouble yon, Farquhar. I have 
servants at liberty at any moment to attend on her, if she wishes 
it," 

In fact, he wanted to make hay while the sun shonir^ and to 
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fracioiM. She went up-et^ra with Ruth to help her to put on tat 
things. 

" Dear Jemima ! " eaid Ruth, " I am eo gltul to see you looking 
butter to-night ! You quite frightened cie thia morning, yoo 
looked so iU." 

" l>id n" replied Jemima. "Oh, fiiith ! 1 have been so 
unhappy lately. I want you to come and put me to-righta," she 
continued, half smiling. " You know I'm a sort of out-pupil of 
youra, though we are bo nearly of an age. You ought to lecture 
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" Shotdd I, dear )" said Euth, " I don't think I'm the one 
to do it." 

" Oh, yes ! you are— you've done me good to-night." 

" Well, if I can do anything lor you, tell mo what it is 1" 
a.skcd Ruth, tenderly. 

" Oh, not now — not now," replied Jemima. " I could not tell 
you here. It's a long story, and I don't know that I can tell you 
at all. Mamma might come up at any moment, and papa would 
be sure to ask what we had been talking about so long." 

" Take your own time, love," said Ruth ; " only remember, 
as far as I can, how glad I am to help jrou." 

" You're too good, my darling 1" said Jemima, fondly. 

" Don't say ao," rephed Ruth, earnestly, almost as if she were 
afraid. " God knows I am not." 

" Well ! we're none of ua too good," answered Jemima ; " I 
know that. B\. t you are vety good. Nay, I won't call you bo, if 
it makes you look so reiBerable. But come away down-stairs." 

With the fragranco of Ruth's sweetneBS lingering about her, 
Jemima was her best self during the next half-hour. Mr. Brad- 
ehaw was more and more pleased, and raised the price of the silk, 
which he was going to give Ruth, sisnenoe a yard during the time. 
Mr. Farquhar went home through tne garden-way, happier than 
he had been this long time. He even caught himself humming 
the old refrain ; 

Od nviont, on rovioDt loujouri, 

But as soon as he was awaie of what he was doing, he cleared 
away the remnants of the eong into a cough, which was sonorous, 
if not perfectly reaL 

CHAPTER XXI. 

MB. FAfiqUHiH'a illENTJONS TKiNSFEKKED 

The neit morning, ae Jemima and her mother sat at their work, 
it came into the head of the foniier to remember her father'u 
very marked way of thinking Buth the evening before. 
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" What a favourite Mra. Deobigh is with pa[>a ! ' s..id slip. 

am sure I don't wonder at it. Did you notice, niamiua, liovr 
he thanked her for coming here last night 1" 

" Yes, dear ; but I dont think it waa all " Mrs. Bradshaw 

stopped short She woe never certain if it iros right or wrong to 
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"Not aU 7 



I what?" asked Jemima, nhcn she mw her mother 
waa not going to finish the sentence. 

" Not all because Mrs. Denbigh came to tea here," replied 
Bradshaw. 

" Why, what else could he be thanking her for 1 What lia.t 
she done 1" asked Jemima, stirnnlateil to curiosity bj bcriuothcr'a 
hesitating manner. 

" I don't know if I ought to teU you," said Mrs. Eradahaw. 

" Oh, very well!" said Jemima, rather annoyed. 
(.1 " Nay, dear ! your papa iiovcr said I waa not to tell ; perhaps 
tl may." 

" Never mind ! I don't want to bear," in a piqued tone. 

There was silence tor a little while. Jemima was trying to 
tliink of flomething else, but her thoughts would revert to the 
wonder what Mrs. Denbigh could have done for her father. 

" I think I may tell you, though," said Mrs. Bradshaw, half 
questioning. 

Jemima had the honour not to urge any confidence, but sho 
was too curious to take any active step towards reprcs^ng it. 

Mrs. Bradshaw went on : "I think you deserve to know. It 
is partly your doing that papa is so pleased with Mrs, Denbigh. 
He is going to buy her a silk gown this morning, and I think you 
ought to know why." 

" Why V asked Jemima. 

" Because papa is so pleased to find that you mind what she 
Bays." 

" I mind what she saya ! to be sure I do, and always did. 
But why should papa give her a gown for that ( I think he 
ought to give it me rather," said Jemima, half laughing. 

" I am sure he would, dear j he will give you one, I am cpl-- 
toin, if you want one. He waa so pleased to see you like your 
old self to Mr. Farquhar last night. We neither of us could 
think what had come over you this last month ; hut now all 
seema right." 

A dark cloud came over Jemima's face. She did not like 
this close observation and constant comment upon her manners i 
and what had Ruth to do with it 1 

" I am glad you were plcascvl," said she, very coldly. Then, 
after a pause, she added, " But you have not told mo what Mrs. 
Denbigh had to do with my good behaviour." 

" Did not she speak to you about it ?" asked Mrs. Bradshaw, 
looking up. 

" "" why should she J She has no right to criticise what I 
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do. She would not be bo impettineut," said Jemima, feeliug very 
imcomiortable and euspkious. 

" Yes, love ! elie would have liad a right, for jiapa had desired 
her to do it." 

" Papa deared her ! What do you mean, mamma )" 

" 01^ dear ! I dare say I should not have told you," said Mrs. 
Bradahaw, perceiving, from Jemima'a tone of voice, that aomo- 
tliing had gone wrong, " Only you apoke as if it would be imper- 
tinent in Mrs. Denbigh, and I am sure she would not do anything 
that waa impertinent. You know, it would be but right for hor 
to do what papa told her ; and he said a great deal to her, the 
other day, about finding out why you were ao cross, and bringing 
you right. And you are right uow, dear ! " said Mra. Bradsbaw, 
soothingly, thinking that Jemima waa annoyed (like a good child) 
at the recollection of how naughty she hod been. 

" Tticn papa ia going to give Mrs. Denbigh a gown because I 
was civil to Mr. Farquhar last night," 

" Yes, dear i" said Mrs. Bradshaw, more and more fiightened 
at Jemima's angry manner of speaking — low-toned, but very 
indignant. 

Jemima remembered, with smouldered anger, Buth'a pleading 
way of wiling her from her suiienneas the night before. Manage- 
ment everywhere ! but in this case it was pecuUarly revolting ; so 
much so, that she could hardly bear to beheve that the seemingly 
transparent Ruth had lent herself to it. 

" Are you sure, mamma, that papa asked Mi's. Denbigh to 
make me bebare difTcrently } It seems ao strange." 



1 quite sure. Ho spoke to her last !Bliday morning i: 
. adv. I remember it waa Friday, because Mrs. " 



the study. I remember it waa Friday, because Mrs. Dean was 



1 remembered now that she had gone into the acboo!- 
room on the Friday, and found her sisters lounging about, and 
wondering what xapa could possibly want with Mrs. Denbigh. 

After this conversation, Jem'ma repulsed all Euth's timid 
cflbrts to ascertain the causa oi her disturbance, and to help 
her if she could. Ruth's tender, sympathising manner, as she saw 
Jemima daily looking more wretched, was distasteful to the 
latter in the higbeat degree. She could not say that Mrs. 
Denbigh's conduct was positively wrong — it might even be quite 
right ; but it was inespressibly repugnant to her to think of 
her father consulting with a stranger (a week Sfio aho almost 
considered Ruth as a sister) how to manage his daughter, ao ns 
to obtain the end he wbhcd for ; yes, even if that end was for her 
own good. 

She waa thankful and glad to see a brown paper parcel lying 
on the hatl table, with a note in Buth'a handwi-iting, addressed 
to her father. She inew what it \vas, the grey silk dress. That 
Bhe waa sure Ruth would never accept. 

No one henceforward could induce Jemima to eater into con- 
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Ration with Mr. Farquhar. She suspected mauffiuvring iii the 
niiii>le3t actiona, and was miserable in this constant state of 
auapidon. She would not allow hei'self to like Mr. Farquhor, 
even when be said things the most after her own heart She | 
heard him, one evening, talking with her father about the prin- 
ciples of trade. T{ci-fnjtini. stip"'* on'' ffiv ll^" '^°°"''°>| sharpest 
work, consistent witlTEoSesly; if he had not been her Mher, she 
n'ould, perhaps, have thought nnmn of ^i,^ nnyintTi inrmni-itrnt, 
wi th tfue ChriEtian hones ty. He was for driving hard bargains, 
exacting iniereat ana payment of just bills to a. day. That was 
(he saia) the only way m which trade could be conducted Once 
allow a margin of uncertainty, or where feelings, instead of 
ma-tiraB, were to be the guide, and all hope of there over being 
any gnod men of business was ended. ^ 

" Suppose a delay of a month in requiring payment might 
save a man's credit — prevent his becoming a bankrupt I " put in 
Mr, Farquhar. 

" I would not give it him. I would let Iiim have money to 
Bet up again as soon aa he had passed the Bankruptcy Court ; if 
he never passed, I might, in some cases, make him an allowance, 

" And yet charity (in your sense of the word) degrades ; 
juBtioe, tempered with mercy and consideration, elevates." 

" TTiat is not justice — justice is certain and inflexible. No ! ! 
Mr. Farquhar, you must not allow any Quixotic notions to 
mingle with your conduct aa a tradesman." 

And ao they went on ; Jemima's face glowing with sympathv 
in all Mr. Farquhar said ; till once, on looking up suddeniy with 
Hparkhng eyes, she saw a glaiice of her father's, which told her, 
OS plain as words can say, that he was watching the effect of 
Mr. Farquhar's speeches upon his daughter. Slie was chilled 
thenceforward ; she thought her father prolonged the argument, 
in order to call out those sentiments which he knew woiud most 
recommend his partner to his daughter, She would so fain have 
let heraelf love M>. Fai*qubar ; but this coiiatant mancuuvi-iiig, 
in which she did not feel clear that he did not take a passive 
part, made her sick at beai-t. She even wished that they might 
not go through the form of pretending to try to gain her cousaut 
to tbe marriage, if it involved all tms premeditated action and 
speech-making — such moving about of every one into their right 

E laces, Uke pieces at chess. She felt as if she would rather bo 
ought openly, like an Orientd daughter, where no one is de- 
graded in their own eyes by being parties to such a contract. 
The consequences of all this "admirable management" of Mr. ■ 

Bradshaw's would have been very unfortunate to Mr. Farquhar 
(who was innocent of all connivance in any oi the plots — indeed 
would have been as much omioyed at them as Jemima, had he ■ 

I ^ Jscn aware of them), but that the impresaion made upon him by J 

^■l^tll on tha erening I have so lately described, was dee^n.c^^.Vi'^ M 
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the outlast which, her behaviour made te Miss Bradnhaw'b c-n 
one ortwo more recent occsisions. 

There was no use, he thought, in contimiing attentiona bo 
evidently distasteful to Jeminift. To her. a. young girl hai'dly 
out of the school-room, ho prohably appeared like an old man ; 
and he might even lose the friendship with wliich she used to 
regard him, and which was. and ever would be, very dear to him, 
if he pei'severed in trying to be considered as a lover. He 
should always feel afi'ectionately towards her ; her very faults 
gave her aa interest in his eyes, for which he had blamed him- 
self most conscientiously and most uselessly when he was looking 
uixin her as his luture wife, but which the Baid conscience would 
leam to approve of when she sank down to the place of a young 
friend, over whom he might exercise a good and salutary inter- 
est. Mrs. Denbigh, if not many months older in years, hod 
known sorrow and carea so early that she was much older in 
character. Besides, her shy reserve, and her quiet dwly walk 
within the lines of duty, were much in accordance with Mr. 
Farqahar'a notion of what a wife should be. Still, it was a 
-ivrcnch to take his affections away Irom Jemima. If she bad 
not helped hira to do so by every means in her power, ho could 
never have accomplished it. 

Yes ! by every means in her power had Jemima alienated her 
lover, her beloved— for so ho was in fact. And now her quick- 
sighted eyes saw he was gone for ever — past recall; for did not 
her jealous, soi-e heart feel, even before he himself was conscious 
of the fact, that ho was drawn towards sweet, lovely, composed, 
nnd dignified Ruth — one who always thought before she spoke (aa 
Mr. Farquhar used to bid Jemima do) — who never was tempted 
by sudden impulse, but walked the world calm and self -governed. 
What now availed Jemima's reproaches, bb she remembered the 
days when lie had watched ner with earnest, attentive eyes, 
as he now watched Ruth ; and the times since, when, led astray 
by her morbid fancy, she had turned away fiom all his ad- 
vances! 

" It was only in March — last March, he called me ' dear 
Jemima.' Ah! don't I remember it well 1 The pretty nose^y 
of green-house flowers that he gave me in exohaDge for the mid 
daffodils— and how he seemed to care for the flowers I gave 
him — and how he looked at me, and thanked me — that is all 
gone and over now." 

Her sisters came ia bright and glowing. 

"Oh, Jemima, how nice and cool you are, sitting in thin 
shady room ! " (she hatl felt it even chilly). " We have been 
such a long walk I We are so tired. It is so hot." 

" Why did you go, then V said she. 

" Oh 1 we wanted to go. We would not have stayed at home 
on any account It has been so pleasant," said Mary. 

" Wtfvo been to Soauraide Wood, to gather wild straw- 
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_ jriea," said Elizabeth, " Such a quantity ! We'i-e Itft n 
■whole boaltet-full in the daiiy. "Hr. Faiquhar suya he'll teach lu 
how to drees them in the <ivay be leai-nt in Germany, if ve can 
get him some hock. Do you thiuk popa will let us have some 1" 

" Was Mr. Farquhar with you 1 aaked Jemima, a dull li^ht 
coming into her eves. 

" Yes, we told him this morning that mamma wanted us to 
take some old linen to the lamo maa at Scauraide Farm, and that 
we meant to coax Mrs. Denbigh to let us go into the wood and 
gather strawberries," said Elizabeth. 

" I thought he would make some excuse and come," said the 
quick-witted Mary, as eager and thoughtleaa an observer of one 
loTe^ffair as of another, and quite forgetting that, not many 
weeks ago, she had fancied nn attacliment between him and 
Jemima. 

" Did you ! I did not," replied EUzabeth, " At least I never 
thought about it, I was quite startled when I heard his borae'a 
laet behind us on the road." 

" He said he was going to the fann, and could take our 
basket. "Waa it not kind of himi" Jemima did not answer, so 
Mary continued, — 

" You know it's a great puU up to the farm, and we were so 
hot already. The road was quite white and baked ; it hurt my 
eyes terribly. I was so glad when Mra, Denbigh said we mieht 
turn into the wood. Thebghtwasquitegreen there, the branches 
are so thick overhead," 

" And there are whole bods of wild stra wherries,'' said Eliza- 
beth, taking up the tale now MaiT- was out of breath, Mary 
fanned herself with her bonnet, while Elizabeth went on, — 

" You know where the gi'cy rock crops out, don't you, Jemima I 
Well, there waa a complete carpet of strawberry runners. So 
pretty ! And we could hardly step without treading the little 
bright scarlet berries under foot." 

" We did so wish for Leonard," put in Mary. 

"Yes! but Mrs. Denbigh gathered a great many fjr him. 
And Mr. Farquhar gave her all his." 

" I thought you said he had gone on to Dawson's &rm," said 
Jemima. 

" Oh, yes ! he ju.it went up there ; and then he left his horse i 
there, like a wise man, and came to us in the pretty, cool, green 
wood Oh, Jemima, it was so pretty — little fleoka of light '^,^ 
coming down here and there through the leaves, and quivering v*" 
on the ground. You must go with us to-morrow." J 

" Yea," said Mary, " we're going again to-morrow. We could 
not gather nearly all the strawberries," 

"And Leonard is to go too, to-morrow." 

" Yes ! we thought of such a capital plan. That's to say, 
r. Farquhar thought of it— we wanted to carry Lciniard up 
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tbo bill in s kin^s cushion, but Ui-a. Denbigh would not Lear 
of if 

'' She said it would tiro us bo ; and yet eho wanted him to 
giither strawberries !" 

" And so," interrupted Mary, for by thia time the two girla 
ire almost speaking togothcr, "Mv. Farquhar is to bring him 
up before him on bia horse." 

" You'll go with UB, won't you, dear Jemima I " asked Eliia- 
beth : " it mil be at " 

" No ! I can't go," said Jcmiina, abruptly. " Don't aak ma — I 

The little girls were hushed into silence by her manner ; for 
whatever she might be to thoee above her in age and position, to 
those below her Jemima was alraobt invariably gentle. She ielt 
that they were wondering at her. 

" Go up-stwrs and take off your things. You know papa Joes 
not like you to come into this room in the shoos in which you 
have been out." 

She was glad to cut her sisters abort in the details which 
they were so mercilessly inflicting — details which she must 
batmen herself to, before she could hear them quietly and un- 
moved. She saw that she had lost her place as the first object 
in Mr. Farquhar's cyea — a position she bad hardly cared for 
wbUo she was secure in the enjoyment of it ; but the charm of 
it now was redoubled, in her acute senso of how she bad foi'^ 
feited it by her own doing, and her own fault. Forif he were the 
cold, calcmating man her father had believed him to be, and bad 
represented him as being to her, would he care for a portionlesa 
widow in humble circumstances Uko Mrs. Denbigh — no money, 
no conuexion, encumbered with her boy 1 The very action 
which proved Mr. Fanjuhar to be lost to Jemima, reinstated him 
on bis throne in her fancy. And she must go on in hushed 
qiiietneas, quivering with every fresh token of his preference 
for another? That other, too, one so infinitely more worthy of 
him tbm herself; so that she could not have even the poor 
comfort of thinking that he had no discrimination, and was 
throwing bimaelf away on a conunoD or worthless person. Huth 
was beautiful, gentle, good, and conscientious. The hot colour 
flushed up into Jemima's sallow face as she became aware that, 
even while she acknowledged these escallencies on Mi-s. Dec- 
bi fih's part, she hat ed her. The i-ecolleotion of her marble face 
WMrieJ her even to""8ickuoas : the tones of her low voice were 
ii'ritating from their very aoftnes.?. Her goodnORs, undoubted 
as it was, was more distaateful than many faults which had more 
savour of human struggle in them. 

What was this terrible demon in her heart 1" asked Jemima's 
better angel. " Was she, indeed, given up to poEflession 1 Was 
not this the old stinging hati'ed which had prompted 60 many 
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1 The liuti'cU of all Gwcet virtues which might win the 

lore denied to us 1 The old ongcrthat wrought in Ibo cider brother'a 
heart, till 't eudcd in tho murdor of tho geutle Abel, while yet 
tho world WE13 young I" 

" Oh, Ood ! help me ! I did not know I vas so wicked," 
oi'icd Jemima aloud in her agony, It hod been ft terrible ghmpse 
into the dark lurid gulf— the capability for evil, in her heart. 
She wrestled with the demon, but he would not depart : it was to 
be a struggle whether or not she waa to bo given up to liim, in 
this her timo of sure temptutiuu. 

All the next day locg, ahe sat and pictured thu bapjiy sti-aw- 
beny-gathei-ing going on, even theu, in pleasant Seauraido Wood. 
Every touch of fancy which could hcight«a her idea of their on- 
jiiyraeut, and of Mr. Farquhar'a attention to the blushing, ooa- 
Bcioua Ruth — every such touch whkh would add a pang to her 
self-reproach and keen jealousy, was added by her unaginatiou. 
She got up and walked about, to try and etop her over-busy 
fancy by bodily exercise. But she had eaten little all day, and 
s weak and faint in the intense heat of thesunny garden. Even 



when they returned, walking quickly up and down, as if to n 
lieraclf on some winter's i£y. They were very weary j and not 
half so communicative as on the day before, now that Jemima ^ 
was craving for every detail to add to her agony ^ 

" Yea ! Leonard caiao up before Mr. Farquhar. Oh ! how hot 
it is, Jemima ! do sit down, and I'll tell you al>out it, but I can't if 
jou keep walking so." 

" I can't sit still to-day," said Jemima, aprmging up fi'om th« 
turf as soon as she had sat down. " Tell me ! I can hear you whil« 
I walk about" 

" Oh I but I can't shout ; I can hardly speak I am so tu'ed. 
Mr. Farquhar brought Leonard " 

" You've told me that before," said Jemima, Eharply. 

" Well, I don't know what else to tell. Somebody had been 
since yesterday, and gathered nearly all tho strawberries off the 
grey rock. Jemima 1 Jemima 1" said Elizabeth, faintly, " I am so 
dizzy— I think I am ill." 

The nest minute the tired girl lay swooning on the graaa. 
It was on outlet lor Jemima's fierce energy. With a strengtn aha 
had never again, and never had known before, she hfted up her 
fainting sister, and bidding Mary run and clear tho wav, she 
carried her in through tho open garden-door, up the wide old- 
fashioned stairs, and laid her on the bed in her own room, where 
the breeze from the window came softly and pleasantly through 
the green shade of the vine-leaves and jessamine. 

" Give mo tho water. Run for mamma, Mai'v," said Jemimc^ 
jbe saw that tiie fainting-fit did not yield to tne usual remedy 
Kfaomoutal position, and tlie watcr-aprinkling. 
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" Dmt 1 dear Lbtnie !" said Jeinima, kissing the pale, uniyiR- 
acioua face. " I think you loved me, darling." . 

The long walk od tho hot <laj had been too much for the deli- 
cate Elizabeth, who was last outgrowing her strength. It waa 
laanj days before she regained any poi'tion of her spirit and 
vigour. After that faiuting-lit, eho lay listlesa and weary, without 
appetite or iaterest, through the long sunny autumn weather, ou 
the bed or on the couch in Jemima's room, whither she had been 
carried at first. It waa a comfort to Mrs. Bradahaw to be able at 
once to discover what it was that had knocked up Elizabeth ; aho 
did not rest easily until she had settled upon a cause for eveiy 
ailment or illness in the bmily. It was a stem consolation to 
Mr. Bradshaw, during hia time of anxiety respecting hia daughter, 
to be able to blame somebody. He could not, hke hia wife, have 
taken comfort from an inanimate fact ; he wanted tho aatiafactioD 
of teeling that some one had been in fault, or else this never 
rould have happened. Foot Buth did not need his implied rc- 

Ciachea. When she saw her gentle Elizabeth lying feeble and 
guid, her heart blamed her for tboughtlessness so severely as 
to make her take all Mr. BradshaVa words and hints as too light 
censure for the careless way in which, to please her own child, 
ahe had allowed her two pupils to fatigue themselves with such 
long walks. She begged hard to take her share of nursing. 
Every spare moment she went to ilr. BradahaVa, and asked, with 
earnest numihty, to be allowed to pass them with Elizabeth ; and, 
as it was often a relief to have ner assistance, Mi's. Bradshaw 
received these entreaties very kindly, and desired her to go 
up-staira, where Elizabeth's palo countenance brightened when she 
saw her, but where Jemima sat in silent annoyance that her own 
room was now become open ground for one, wnom her heart rose 
up against, to enter in and be welcomed. Whether it was that 
Buth, who was not an inmate of the house, hrought with her a 
fresher air, more change of thought to the invalid, I do not know, 
but Elizabeth always ^ave her a peculiarlj[ tender greeting ; and 
if she had sunk down mto languid fatigue, in spite of all Jemima's 
endeavours to interest her, she roused up into animation when 
iUith came in with a flower, a hook, or a brown and ruddy pear, 
sending out the warm fragrance it retained from the sunny 
garden-wall at Chapel-house. 

The jealous dislike which Jemima was allowing to grow up in 
her heart against Buth was, as she thought, never show-u in word 
or deed. She was cold in manner, because she could not be 
hypocritical ; but her words were polite and kind in purport ; 
and ahe took pains to make her actions the same as lormerly, 
But rule and Ime may measure out tho figure of a man ; it is the 
soul that gives it hfe ; and there was no soul, no inner meaning, 
breathing out in Jemima's actions. Ruth felt the change acutely. 
She sufiered from it some time before she ventured to ask what 
had occasioned it. One day. she took Jliss Bradshaw by surprisei 
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ttey were alone together for a 
if Bhe had vexed her in any way, she 



few mmutea, bj asking her 
was HO changed 1 It Ja sad 
i to render such a question 
paler than usual, and then made 
answer, — 

" Changed 1 How do you roean 1 How am I changed ? What 
do I say or do different from what I used to do 1" 

But the tone was so conBtrained and cold, that Ruth'e heart 
sank within her. She knew cow, as well aa words could have 
told her, that not only had the old teeling of love passed away 
froin Jemima, but that it had gone unregretted, and no attempt 
had been made to recall it. Love was very precious to Ruth now, ! 
as of old time. It was one of the faults of her nature to be ready to 
make anv saciifices for those who loved her, and to value aflcction 
almost above He price. She had yet to leom the lesson, that it is 
moro blessed to love than to be beloved ; and lonely as the ira- 
presaihle years of her youth had been — without parents, without 
brother or sister — it was, perhaps, no wonder that she clung 
tenaciously to every syraptom of regard, and could not relinquish 
Uie love of aaj one without a pang. 

The doctor who was called in to Elizabeth prescribed sea-air 
SB the beat means of recruiting her strength. Mr. Bradsbaw(who 
liked to spend money ostentatiously) went down straight to Aber- 
mouth, and engaged a house for the remainder of the autumn ; 
(or, as he told the medical man, money was no object to him in 
comparison with his children's health ; and the doctor cared too 
little about the mode in which his remedy was administered, to 
tell Mr. Bradahaw that lodgings would have done as well, or 
better, than the complete house he had seeo fit to take. For It 
was now necessary to engage servants, and take much trouble, 
which might have been obviated,and Elizabeth's removal effected 
more quietly and speedily, if she had gone i»to lodgings. As it 
was, she was weajy of hearing all tha planning and talking, and 
deciding, and undeciding, and re-deoiding, before Jt was possiblo 
for her to go. Her only comfort was in the thought, that dear 
Mrs. Denbigh was to go with her. 

It had not been entirely by way of pompously spending hia 
money that Mr. Bradshaw had engaged this sea-aide house, lie 
was ^ad to get hia Uttlc girls and their governess out of the way j 
for a busy time was impending, when he should want his heed 
dear for electioneering pui'poses, and his house clear for elec- 
tioneering hospitality. He was the mover of a project for bring- 
ing forward a man on the Liberal and Dissenting interest, .ta_. 
co ntest tha-rfectiou With the-dd-TQiy member, who had on 
Beveral su^B^ve occasions walked over the course, as he and hia 
family owned half the town, and votes and rent were paid alike 
to the landlord. 

Kings of Ecclestoc Lad Mr. Cranworth and hie ancestors b^en 
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ttuB many a loug year ; their i-iglit was so little disputed that 
they never thought of acknowledging tha nllegiaiice bo readily 
paid to them. Ihe old feudal feeling between landowner and 
tenaot did not quake prophetically at the introduction of nianu- 
fflcturea ; the Cranworth family ignored the growing power of the 
manufacturers, more especially as the principal person engaged 
in the trade was a Dissenter. But notwithstanding this lack of 

Ktronage from the one great lamily in tho neighbourhood, the 
ainess flourished, increased, and spread wide ; and the Dis- 
senting head thereof looked Brniinfl. ahoTit, ili o l.inip rifw hii-l-i I 

"pij'vki itTi't Icltj iimself powerful enou g h' to defy the great Ci»n- 

doing, avenge the slights of manyyeMS-— slights which rankled iu 
Mr. BradshaVs mind as much as if he did not go to chapei twice 
every Sunday, and pay tho largest pew-rent of any member of 
Ur. Benson's congregation. 

Accordingly, Mr. Bradshaw h.id a]iphed to one of the Liherel 
parliamentaty agents in London — a man whoso only principle 
was to do wrong on the Liberal side ; he would rot act, right or 
wrong, for a Tory, but for a Whig the latitude of his conscience 
had never yet been discovered. It was possible Mr. Bradshaw 
was not aware of the character of this agent ; at any rate, he 
knew he was the man for his puipose, which was to hear of some 
one who would come forward as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Eccleston on the Dissenting iiit^rest. 

" There are in round numbers about six hundred voters," 
said he ; " two hundred are decidedly in the Cfanworth interest 
— dare not offend Mr. Cianworth, poor soids! Two hundi'ed 
more we may calculate upon as pretty certain — factory hands, or 
people connected with our trade in some way or another — who 
are indigoant at the atubhom way in which Cranworth has coa- 
tested the right of water ; two hundred are doubtful." 

'' Don't much care either way," said the parhameotary agent. 
" Of course, we must make them care." 

Mr. Bradshaw rather shrank from the knowing look with 
which this was said. He hoped that Mr. I^lson did not mean to 
allude to hribory ; but he did not express this hope, because he 
thought it would deter the agent from using this means, and it 
was possible it might prove to be the only way. And if ho (Mr. 
Bradshaw) once embarked on such an enterprise, there must be 
no failure. By some expedient or another, succesa must he cer- 
tain, or he comd have nothing to do with it. 

i'he parliamentary agent was well accustomed to deal with all 
kinds and shades of scruples. He v.-as must at home with men 
who had nono ; hut Ktill he could allow for human weakness 
end ho perfectly uudorstood Jlr. Bradshaw, 

" I have a notion I know of a man who will just suit your 
purpdee. Flenly of money — does not know what to do witn itj 
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fcct — th'ed of yaehyng, travelling, wants something new. I 
heard, through some of tho means of iutelllgeuce I cmplojr, that 
not very long ago he was wishing for a seat in Parliament." 
" A Liberal 3" said Ur. Bradshaw. 

" Decidedly. Belongs to a family who wero ia the Long Pnr- 
liament in their day." 

Ur. Bradshaw rubbed his hands. 
" Dissenter 1" asked he. 

* No, no ! Not so far aa that, But veiy lax Church." 
What ia his niune '!" asked Mr. Bradshaw, ea^rly. 
Excuse lae. Until I am cci'tain that he would like to como 
■ward for Eccleston, I think I had better not mention his 

The anonymous gentleman did like to come forward, and hia 
namo proved to bo nonne. He and Mr. Bradshaw had been in 
oorrespondonco during all the time of Mr. Ralph Cranworth'a 
illneas ; and when he died, everything was arranged ready for A 
start, even before the Cranwortha had determined who should 
keep the seat warm till the eldest son came of age, for the ftither 
was already member for the county. Mr. Donne was to come 
down to canvass in person, and was to take uji his abode at Mr, 
Bradsbaw's ; and therefore it was that the seaside house, within 
twenty miles' distance of Eccleston, was found to be so conve- 
nient as an infirmary and nursery for those members of his 
family who were likely to be useless, if not positive encum- 
brances, during the forthcoming election. 



CHAPTER XXU. 

CANDIDATE ASO HtS FJtECUKSOK. 



^^Var not. She longed for change. She wearied of the sights am) 
^^^■ounds of home. But yet she could not bear to leave the neighbour- 
hood of Mr. Farquhar ; especially as, if she went to Abermouth, 
Ruth would in 00 probability be left to take her holiday at home. 
When blr. Bradshaw decided that she was to go, Ruth tried to 
feel glad that he gave her the means of repairing her fault 
towards Elizabeth ; and she resolved to watch over the two girls 
most faithfully and carefully, and to do all in her power to restore 
the invalid to health. But a tremor came over her whenever she 
f bought of ieaviug Leonard ; she had never quitted him for a 
day, and it seemed to hep aa if her bi-ooding, constant care was 
Ilia natural and nEcessai^ shelter from all evils — from very death 
itself. She would uot go to sleep at nights, iu order to enjoy tho 
blessed consciousness of having him near her ; when ene was 
y from him teaching her pupils, she kept tiding to remember 
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his Siee, and print it lieep or her heut, agdnst the time wlien 
days and days would elapse without hor seeing that littla darling 
countenance. Miss Bei^D would wonder to her brother that 
Mr. Bradahaw did not propose that Leonard should accompany 
his mother ; ho only Mgged her not to put such an idea into 
Ruth's head, as he was sure Mr. Bradahaw had no thoughts of 
doing any such thing, yet to Ruth it might be a hope, and then a 
disappointment. His sister scolded iiim for being so cold- 
hearted ; but he was lull of sympathy, although bo did uot 
express it, and made some quiet httle sacrifices in order to set 
himself at liberty to take Leonard a long walking cspeditiou on 
the day when his mother left Eccleston. 

Ruth cried until she could cry no longer, and felt veiy much 
ashamed of herself as she saw the grave and wondering looks of 
her pupils, whose only feeling on leaving homo was delight at 
the idea of Abeimoutn, and into whose minds the possibility of 
death to any of their beloved ones never entered. Ruth dried 
her eyes, and spoke chcerlully as soon as she caught the per- 
pieied expression of their faces ; and by the time they arrived at 
Abermouth, sho was as much delighted with all the new scenery 
Ba they were, and found it hard work to resist their entreaties to 
go rarabling out on the sea-shoi'c at once ; but Elizabeth had 
andergone more fatigue that day than she had had before for 
many weeks, and Ruth was determined to be prudent 

Meanwhile, the firadsbaws' house at Eccleston was being 
rapidly adapted for electioneering hospitality. The partition- 
wall between the unused drawing-room and the school-room was 
broken down, in order toadmit of folding-doors; the "ingenious" 
Hphoiaterer of the town (and what town does not boast of the 
upholsterer full of contrivances and resources, in opposition to 
the upholsterer of steady capital and no imagination, who looks 
down with uneasy contempt on ingenuity!) had come in to give 
his opinion, that "nothing could be easier thiin to convert a 
bath-room into a bedroom, by the assistance of a little drapery 
to conceal the shower-bath," the string of which was to be care- 
fidly concealed, for fear that the unconscious occupier of the 
bath-bed might innocently tako it for a bell-rope. The pro- 
fessional cook of the town had been already engaged to take up 
her abode for a month at Mr. Bradshew's, much to the indignar 
tion of Betsy, who became a vehement partisan of Mr. Cran- 
worth, as soon as ever she heard of the plan of her deposition 
from sovereign authority in the kitchen, in which she had 
reigned supreme for fourteen years. Mrs. Bradahaw sighed and 
bemoaned hei-aelf in all her leisure moments, which were not 
many, and wondered why their house was to be turned into an 
inn for this Mr. Donne, when everybody knew that the George 
was good enough for the Cranwoilha, who never thought of 
asking the electors to the Hall ; — and they had lived at Cran* 
worth ever pinf^e Juhiis Ceesar'a time, and H that was not being 
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nily, she did not know what wa^. Tlie escitpmcnt 
BOOtlied Jemima. There was something to do. It wiis she who 
pkimed with the upholsterer; it wan elic who soothed Bctsj 
into aagty silence ; it was she who perauoded her mother to lie 
down and T«st, while ahe herself went out to buy the hetern- 
geneoi;3 things required to moke the family and house preBentablu 
to Mr. Donne, and his preairsor — the friend of the parliamentary 
agent. Tliis latter gentleman never appeai'ed himself on the 
Boene of action, but pulled all the strings notwithBtanding. The 
friend was a Mr. Hickson, a latryer — a briefless barrister, some 
people Oftllcd him ; but he himself profeitsed a great disgust to 
the law, as a "great sham," which involved an immentiity of 
underhand action, and truckling, and time-serving, and was per- 
fecUy encumbered by useless forms and ceremonies, and dead 
obBolete words. So, instead of putting bis shoulder to the wheel 
to reform the law, ho talked eloquently against it, in such a 
bigh-priest style, that it was occasionally a matter of surpriae 
how he could ever have made a friend of the jiarliamcntar^ 
■gent before mentioned. But, as Mr. Hickson himself said, it 
was ths verj^ corruptness of the law which he was lighting 
against, in doing all he could to effect the return of certain mem- 
hers to Rtrliament ; these certain members being pledged to 
effect « reform in the law, according to Mr. Hickson. And, as lia 
once observed confidentially, " If you had to destroy a bydra- 
headed monster, would jou measure swords with the demon aa 
if he wei'e a gentleman 1 Would you not rather seize the first 
weapon that came to hand t And so do I. My great object in j 
lite, sir, is to reform the law of England, sir. Once pet a majority j 
of Liberal members into the House, and the thing is done. And - 
I consider myself justified, for so high — for, I may say, so holy— 
an end, in using men's weaknesses to work out my purpose. Of 
course, if men were angels, or even immaculate — men invul- 
nerable to briboB, we would not bribe." 

" Could you }" asked Jemima, for the conversation took 
place at Mr. Eradshnw's dinner-table, where a few friends were 
gathered together to meet Mr. Hickson ; and among them was 
Mr, Benson. 

" We neither would nor could," said the ardent barrister, 
diaregarding in his vehemence the jKiint of the question, and 
floating on over the bar of argiiment into the wide ocean of hia 
own eloquence : " As it is — as the world stands, they who would 
succeed even in good deeds, must come down to the level of 
eipedienoy ; and, therefore, I say once more, it Mr. Donne is the 
man for your purpose, and your purpose is a good one, a lofty 
one, a holy one" (for Mr. Hickson remembered the Dissenting 
character of his little audience, and privately considered the 
introduction of the word 'holy' a moat happy hit), "then, I sa.^, 
we must put all the squeamish scnipleB which might befit Utopia 
•r Htna such place, on one aide and treat men us they are. If 
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thuy QIC avai'icioua, it is not we who have mailc tlicni bo ; bi't 
as we huvc to do with tliQiu, we must couaider their failingii in 
dealiug with them ; if they have been carelcaa or extravngant, or 
have hod thoir little peccadillos, we must adimuist«r the screw. 
The glorious reform of the law ■mil justify, in my idea, all meana 
to obtain th e end — that law, from the profession of which I hava 
'^v'it UdrnwiiTiiyBelf from perhaps a too scrupulous conscience ! " 
' He concluded softly to himself. 

" We are not to do evil that good may com^" said Mr. Benson. 
He was startled at the deep sound of hia own Toice as he uttered 
these words ; but he had not been spcaUne for some time^ and 
his voice came fortli strong and unmodulatcu. 

"True, sir; most true," said Mr. Hickaon, bowing. "I 
honour yeu for the obsen'ation." And he profited by it, inso- 
much that he confined his further remarks on elections to the 
end of the table, where he sat near Mr. Bradshaw, and one or 
two equally eager, though not equally influential partiaana of 
Sir. Donue s. ttcanwhilc, ilr. Farquhar took up Mr. Benson'i 
quotation, at the end where he and Jemima sat near to Mrs. 
Bnukhaw and him. 

" But in the present state of the world, as Ur. Hickson says, 
it is rather difficult to act upon that precept." 

"Oh, Mr. Farquharl" said Jemima, mdignantly, the tcara 
apringing to her eyes with a feeling of disappointment. For she 
had been chafing under all that Mr. Hickson had been saying, 
perhaps the more for one or two attempts on his part at fltrta' 
tion with the daughter ot his wealthy host, which she resented 
with all the loathing of a pre-occupied heart ; and_BheJiadiQng&l 
1ohoa™SjJa.apoak uiiL hei ivi*tb-*t-thia paltenng with right 
a"ES""BrMg/ She had felt grateful to Mr. Benson for his one, 
clear, short precept, coming down with a divine force against 
which there was uo appeal ; and now to have Mr. Farquhar 
taking the side of expediency ! It was too had. 

"Nay, Jemima ! said hU. Farquliar, touched, and secretly 
flattered by the visible pain his apeech had givea "Don't oe 
indignant with me till I have expkineJ myself a httle more. I 
don't understand myself yet ; and it is a very intricate question, 
or so it appears to me, -which I was going to put, really, earnestly, 
and humbly, for Mr. Benson's opinion. Now, Mr. Benson, may I 
ask, if you always ^nd it prj,ct!cable to act strictly in accordance 
with that principle ] For if you do not, I am sure no man living 
can 1 Are there not occasions when it is absolutely Decessair to 
wado through evil to good } I am not speaking in the careless, 
pi-esumptuouB way of that man yonder," aaid he, lowering hia 
voice, and addressmghimself to Jemima more exclusively; "I am 
reaily anjjous to hear what Mr. Benson will say on the subject, 
for I know no one to whose candid opinion I should attach more 
weirfit." 

But Mr. Benstm was silent. He did not see Mia. Bradshaw 
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I Jeiaima leave the room. He was really, aa Mr. Farqulmr 
supposed him, completely absent, questioning himself as to how 
fhr his pr&ctice tallied with his pnnciple. Bj degrees he came 
to himself ; he found the coiivcrsatioa stiU turned on the 
election ; and Mr, Uicbson, who felt that he hod jarred against 
the httle minister's principles, and yet knew, from the carts du 
papg which the scouts of tna parliamentary? agent had given him, 
that Mr. Benson was a person to he concihntud, ou account of his 
influence over many of the working people, began to ask him 
rnieationa with an air of deferring to superior knowledge, that 
almost surprised Mr. IJidilshaw, who had been aoeustomcd to 
treat "Benson " in a very different fashion, of civil coadescending 
indulgence, just aa one Jisteua to a child who can have had iiu 
opportunities of knowing better. 

At the end ot a couvursatiun Unit Hr. Hickauii held with Mr, 
Benson, on a subject in which the latter was really interested, 
and on which he had expressed himself at some length, the 
young barrister tuined to Sir. Bradshaw, and said very audibly, — 

"I wish Donne had been here. This conversation during 
the last half-hoiu' would have interested him almost aa much as 
it has done me." 

Ml", Bradshaw little guessed the truth, thnt Mr. Donne was, at 
that veij moment, coaching up the various subjects of public 
interest at Eocleston, and privately cursing the particular subject 
on wlueh Mr. Benson had been holding forth, aa being an unin- 
telligible piece of Quiiotisra ; or the leading Dissenter of the 
town need not have e^erienced a pang ot jealousy at the pos- 
sible fiituro admiration his minister might eseite in the poasiblft 
tuture member for Ecoleaton. And if Mtj Benson had been 
clairvoyant, he neednot have made an especial subject of grati- 
tude out of the likehhood that "he might Tiav'e en opportunity of 
BO fiir interesting Mr, Donne in thecondition cf the people of 
Eccleston as to induce him to set his face against any attempts 
at bribery. 

Mr. Benson thought of this, half the night through ; and 
ended by determining to write a sermon on the Christian view of 
pditioal duties, which might be good for all, both electors and 
member, to hear on the eve of an election. For Mr. Donne was 
eipectea at Mr. Eradshaw'a before the neit Sunday i and, of 
course, aa Mr. and Miss Benson had settled it, he would appear 
at the chapel with them on that day. But the stinging con- 
science refused to be quieted. No present plan of usemlnesa 
allayed the aching remembrance of the evil he had done that , 
good might come. Not even the look of Leonard, aa the early 
dawn foil on him, and Mr. Benson's sleepless eyes saw the rosy 
glow on hia firm round cheeks ; his open mouth, through which 
the soft, long-drawn breath came gently quivering ; and his eyes 
— *■ fiil^ shut^ but closed to outward sight — not even the aspect 

■" " quiet iimoeent child could soothe the troubled spirit. 
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Leonnril anil his mother dreamt of tacli other that night. 
Her dream ofhimwaaone of undefined terror — teri'op so great 
tliat it wakened her up, and she strove not to sleep, again, for fear 
that ominous, ghastly dream should ratum. He, on the contrary, 
dreamt of her sitting natehing and smiling by his bedside, aa her 
gentleaelf hud been many a morning; and when she saw himnwaka 
(30 it fell out in the dream), she smiled atill more aweetly, and 
bending down she kissed him, and thcu spread out lai^, soft, 
white-feathered wiuga (which in no way Hurprised her child — he 
Heemed to have known they were there all along), and sailed 
away through the open window for into the blue sky of a aum- 
mer's day. Leonard wakened up then, and remembered how 
far away she really was — far more distant and inaccessible than 
the beautiful blue sky to which eho had betaken herself io his 
dream — and cried himself to sleep again. 

In spito of her absence from her child, which made one great 
and abiding sorrow, Buth enjoyed her aea-aide visit esceedingly. 
lu the first pUce, there wafi the delight of seeing Elizabeth 3 
daily and almost hourly improvement. Then, at the doctor's 
eipreas ordera, there were so few lessons to be done, that there 
was time for the long-ejiploring rambles, which all three delighted 
in. And when the rain came on and the storms blew, the house 
with its wild sea-views was equally delightful. It was a large 
house, built ou the summit of a rock, which nearly overhung tho 
shore below ; there waa, to be sure, a series of xig-zw tacking 
paths down the face of this rock, but from the house they could 
not be seen. Old or delicate people would have considered the 
situation bleak and esposed ; indeed, the present proprietor 
wanted to dispose of it on this very account ; but by its present 
inhabitants, toia exposm'e and bleakness were called by other 
namea, and considered as charms. From every part of the 
rooms, they saw the grey storms gather on the sea-horizon, and 
put themselves in mai'ching array ; and soon the march became 
a sweep, and the great dome of the heavens was covered with 
the lund clouds, between which and the vivid green earth below 
there seemed to come a purple atmosphere, making the very 
threatening beautiful ; and by-and-by the house waa wrapped iu 
sheets of rain, shutting out sky, and sea, and inland view ; till, of 
a Buddeo, the storm was gone by, and the heavy rain-drops glis- 
tened in the sun as they hung on leaf and grass, and the " little 
birds song east, and the little birds sang west," and there waa 
pleasant sound of running waters all abroad, 

" Oh I if papa would but buy this house ! " esolaimed Etizi 
beth, after one such storm, which she had watched silently from 
the vei; be^nniug of the " httle cloud no bigger than a man's 
hand." 

" Mamma would never like it, I am a&aid," said Mary. " Sha 
would call our delicious guahes of air draughts, and think we 
■hould catch cold." 
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' " Jemima would be oi 
B f I bope she w<ts neat 

Ruth had gone to " the shop" in the little villnge, about half 
a mile dietaiit, where all letters were left till fetched. She only 
expected one, but that one was to tell her of Leonard. She, 
however, received two ; the uuespected one was from Mr. Brad- 
ahaw, and the news it coDtaiiied woe, if possible, a greater sur- 
prieethan the letter itself. Mr. Bradahaw mformed her, that he 
planned arriving by dinner time the following Saturday, at Eagle'a 
Crag ; and more, that he intended bringing Mr. Donne and one 
or two other gentlemen with him, to spend the Sunday there ! 
The letter went on to give every possible direction regarding the 
household preparations. The dinner-hour was fi.tedto be at air ; 
but, of course, Euth and the girls would have dined long before. 
The (professional) coot would arrive the day before, laden with 
all the provisions that could not be obtained on the spot. Ruth 
was to engage a waiter from the inn, and this it was that de- 
tained hcT so long. While she sat in the little parlour, awaiting 
the coming of the landlady, she could not help wondering why 
Mr. Bradshaw waa bringing this strange gentleman to spend two 
days at Abermouth, and thus giving himself so much trouble 
and fuss of preparation. 

There were ao many small reasons that went to make up the 
large one which had convinced Mr. Bradshaw of the desirableness 
of this step, that it was not likely that Ruth should guess at one- 
half of them. In the first place, Miss Benson, in the pride and 
fulness of her heart, had told Mrs. Bradshaw what her brother 
had told her ; how he meant to preach upon the Christian view 
of the duties involved in pohtical rights ; and as, of course, Mrs. 
Bradshaw had told Mr. Bradshaw, ho began to dislike the idea of 
attending chapel on that Sunday at all ; for he had an uncom- 
fortable idea that by the Christian standard — that divine test of 
the true and pure — bribery would not be altogether approved of j 
and yet he was tacitly coming round to the understanding that 
" packets" would be required, for what purpose both he and Mr. 
Donne were to be supposed to remain ignorant. But it would 
be very awkward, so near to the time, if he were to be clearly 
convinced that bribery, however disguised by names and words, 
was in plain terms a sin. And yet ho knew Mr. Benson had once 
or twice convinced him against his will of certain things, which 
he had thenceforward found it impossible to do, without BUch 
great mieasiness of mind, that he had loft off doing them, which 
was sadly against his interest. And if Mr. Donne (whom he had 
intended to take with him to chapel, as fair Dissenting prey) 
ahoiild also become convinced, why the Cranworths would win the 
day, and he should be the laughing-stook of Eccleston. No ! in 
this one case bribery must be allowed — was allowable j "but it 
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snccuedcd, ho would doablo his siiLiiui'iiition to tlio aubooH in 
order tba.1; IJio nest generation migbt tie tausht better. Tbnv 

_- woio \-ui'iuus other reasons, wbicb strengthened Mr. Bradshaw in 

I ttie bright idea of going down to Abeimoutb for the Sunday ; 

I Boiue conneoted with the out-otdoor politics, ind some with ihe 
dotuestio. For instance, it had been the plan of the bouse to 
bave a, cold dinner oa the Sundays — Mr, Bradahaw bad piqued 
himself on this strictness — and ^et he hod an instinctive feeling 
thut iii. Donne wad not quite the man to partake of cold meat 
for conscience' salie with cheevfiU indifTevence to his fare. 

Mr. Donne had, in fact, taken the Br.idshaw household a little 
by surprise. Before ho came, Mr, Brftdsbiiw bad pleased himself 
with toinking, that more unlilnely things Lad happened than the 
eqiousal of his daughter with the member of a amall borough. 
But this pretty airy bubble burst aa soon as be saw Mr. Donne ; 
and its very existence was forgotten in less tliou half-on-hour, 
when ho felt the quiet, but incontestable diffcronce of raidc and 
standard that there was, in every respect, between hia guest and 
his own family. It was not through an^ circumstance so pal- 
pable, and possibly accidental, as the bringing down a servant, 
whoni Mr. Donne seemed to consider as mu^ a matter of course 
U a oarpet-bag ([though the smart gentleman's arrival " tluttei'ed 
the Volsoians in Corioli" considerably mora than his geiitle- 
qx>km master's). It was nothing like this ; it was someUiing 

I JBdasorihabk — a quiet being at ease, and especting every one else 

[ .to be so — aii attrition to women, which wia so hidiitual as to be 
aBconsoioiiiily cieruisod to tho&e subordinate pei'sons in Mr. 
Bradshaw'a fiimily — a happy cboice of ainiplc and espi'essive 
words, some of which it must be confessed were slang, but fashion- 
able slang, and that makes all the diffirence — a measured, grace- 
fill way of utterance, with a style of pronunciation quite Afferent 
to that of Eucleston. All these put together make but a part of 
the indescribable whole which unconsciously affected Mr. Brad- 
shaw, and established Mr. Donne in his estimation as a creatut« 
quite different to any he had seen before, and as most unfit to 
mate with Jemima. Mr. Hickson, who hod appeared as a model 
of gentlemanly ease before Mr. Donne's arrival, now became vulgar 
and coarse in Bradshaw's eyes. And yet, such was the charm of 
that languid, high-bred manner, that Mr. Bradshaw " cottoned" 
(as he expressed it to Mr. Farquhar) to bis new candidate at once. 
}lo was only afi'aid lest Mr. Donue was too indifiercnt to all things 

F under the sun, to care whether he gained or lost the election ; 

[ but he was reassured, after the first conversation they had toge- 
^or on the Bubjcot. Mr. Donne's eye lightened with an eager- 
ness that was almost fierce, tbougli his tones were as musical, and 
nearly as slow as ever ; and when Mr. Bradshaw Eluded distantly 
to " probalile eipenaea" and " paokeia," Mr. Donne rephed, — 
" Oh, of ooiirse j disagreeable necessity ! Better speak as httls 

» ^bout siicb things .as possible ; other pE<q>le can Ije found to 
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ige ai! the dirty work. Neither you nor I would hke to soil 
our fingers by it, 1 am suro. Four thousund pounds aro ia Mr. 
Klson's hands, and 1 shall never inquire what becomes of theoi ; 
they may, veiy probably, be absorlipd in the law eipenaes, you 
know. I shall let it be clearly ui:dcr:itood fiom the hiiatings, that 
I most decidedly disapprove of bi'ibery, and leave the rest to Hick- 
son's management. Ho is accuatomcd to these sort of things 

Jlr. Bradahavr waa rather perplexed by this want of bustling 
oner^ on the part of the new candidate ; and if it had not been 
for the four thousand pounds aforesaid, would hnve doubted 
whether Mr. Donno cared sufBcieutly for the result of the eloctiom 
JeDiima thought differently. She watched her father's visitor 
attentively, with something Uke the curious observation which a 
naturalist bestows on a new species of animal. 

" Do you know what Mr. Donno reminds mo of, mammal" 
said she, one day, as the two sat at ivork, while the gentlomea 
wero absent canvassing. 

" No ! he 13 not like anybody I ever saw. He quite frightens 
tne, by being so ready to open the door for me if 1 am going out 
of the room, and by giving mo a chair when I coroc in. I never 
saw any one hke him. Who is it, Jemima 1" 

" Not any person— not any huniau being, mamma," said 
Jemima, half sniiling. " Do you remombor our atoppicg at Wake- 
field once, on our way to Scarborough, and there were norse-raccs 
going on Gomewhui*e, and some of the racers wcro in the stables 
at the inn where we dined 3" 

" Yes ! I remember it ; but what about that!" 

" Why, Eichard, soiaehow, know ouo of the jockeys, and, aa 
we were coming in from our ramble through the town, this mm 
or boy, a,sked us to look at one of the meal's he had the charge of." 

"Well, my dear!" 

" Well, mamma ! Mr. Donne is like that horse ! " 

" Nonsense, Jemima ; you must not say so. I don't know 
what your father would say, if he heaid you likening Kir. Donne 
to a brute." 

" Brutes are sometimes very beautiful, mamma. I am sore I 
should think it a compliment to be hkeued to a race-horse, such 
as the ono we saw. But the thing in which they are iiUkc, is the 
sort of repr essed eagamnn in bnth " 



" Eager"! TVHy, I should say there never was any one cooler 
than Mr. Donne, Think of tiie trouble your papa has had thii 
month past, and then remember tho ^ow wav in which ilr. 
Donne moves when he is going out to cfluvass and the low drawl- 
ing voice in which he questions the people who bring him intelli- 
gence, I con see your papa standing by, reeuly to shako them to 
get out their newe.'' 

" But Mr. Donne's questions are always to the point, and force 
oiit the grain without the chaff. And look at hJm, if any one 
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tells him ill news about the eleotiou ! Have you never seen a 
dull red Lght come into his eyes 1 That ia like my race-horse. 
Her flcEli quivered all over, at certain sounds and noises which 
had eonie rneaaing to her ; but ahe stood quite etill, pretty 
(creature ! Now, Mr. Doniie i^ ju^t as eager as she was, tnougn 
he may be too proud to show it Though he aeemH bo gentle, I 
almost think he is very headstrong in following out hia own 
will." 

" Well 1 don't call him like a horse again, for I am aure papa 
would not hke it. Do jou know, I thought you were going to 
aay he was like little Leonard, when you asked me who he was 
like." 

" Leonard '. Oh, mamma, he ia not in the least like Leonard. 
He is twenty times more like my race-horae." 

" Now, my dear Jemima, ao be quiet. Your fatlier thinks 
racing ao wrong, that I am sure he would be very seriously dis- 
pleased if he were to hear you." 

To return to Mr.Bi-adahaW|andtogive one more ot his various 
reasons for wishing to take Mr. Donne to Abermouth. The 
wealthy Ecclestoii manufacturer was uncomfortably impressed 
with an indefinable sense of inferiority to his visitor. It was not 
in education, for Mr. Brsdshaw was a well-educated man ; it waa 
not in power, for, if he chose, the present object of Mr. Donne's 
life might be utterly defeated ; it did not arise from anything 
overbearing iu manner, for Mr. Donne was habitually polite and 
courteous, and was just now anxious to propitiate his host, whom 
he looked upon aa a very useful man. Whatever this sense of 
inferiority arose from, Mr. Bradahaw was anxious to relieve him- 
self &om it, and imagined that if he coiild make mo: i display of 
hia wealth his object would be obtained. Now hia houae in 
Eccleston was old-fashioned, and ill-calculated to exhibit money's 
worth. Hia mode of living, though strained to a high pitch just 
at this time, he became aware was no more than Mr. Donne was 
aocustomed to every day of his life. The first day at dessert, 
some remark (some opportune remark, aa Mr. Bradahaw in his 
innocence had thought) was made regarding the price of pine- 
apples, which was rather exorbitant that year, and Mr. Donne 
oaked Mtb. Bradahaw, with quiet surprise, if they had no pinery, 
as if to be without a pinery were indeed a depth of pitiame de- 
stitution. In fact, Mr. Doime had been bom and cradled in all 
that wealth could purcbaao, and so had his ancestors before him 
for BO many generations, that refinement and luxury seemed the 
natural condition of man, and they that dwelt without were in 
the position of monsters. The absence was noticed ; but not 

Now Mr. Bradahaw knew tliat the house and grounds of 
Eagle's Crag were exorbitantly dear, and yet he reaiiy thought of 
purchasing thera. And aa one means of exhibiting his wealth, 
and so raising himself up to the level of Mr. Donne, he thought 
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^^^Hftt it' he could take the latter down to Ahermouth, uid show 1 

^^^tan tUe place for which, " because his little girla had taken a N 

fancy to it," he was -williiig to give the faocy-prioe of fourteen I 

thouaand pounds, he should at last make those half-shut drcamj 
eyes open wide, and their owner confess that, in wealth at least, 
the Ecbleston manufacturei' stood on a par with him. 

All these mingled motives caused the determination which 
made Ruth eit in the Uttle inn parlour of Abermouth during the 
irild storm's passage. 

She wondered if she had fulfliled all Mr. BradHhaw's direc- 
tions. She looked at the letter. Ves t everything viaa done. 
And now home with her news, through the wet lane, where the 
little pools by the roadside reflected tne deep blue sky and the 
iDund white clouds with oven deeper bltie and clearer white ; 
and the rain-drops hung so thick on the trees, that even a little 
bird's flight was enough to shako them down in a bright ehowei 
as of raiu. When she told the news, Mary oxclaiined, — 

" Oh, how charming ! Then we shall eee thi« new member 
kfter all ! " while Elizabeth added, — 

" Yes ! I shall like to do tliat. But where must we be] 
Papa will want the dining-room and this room, and where must 
we sit?" 

" Oh !" said Ruth, " in the dresBinE-room neit to my room. 
All that your paps wants always, is that you are quiet and out 
of the way," 

OHAPTEF XXm. 

&1COONITI0M. 

Satdrdat came. Torn, ragged clouds were driven across the 
g1^. It was not a becoming day for the scenciy, and the tittle 
girls regretted it much. First they hoped for a change at twelve 
o'clock, and then at the afternoon tide-turning. But at neither 
time did the bud show his face. 

" Papa will never buy this dear place," said Ehzabeth, sadly, 
as she watched the weather. " The sun ia everything to it. The 
sua looks quite leaden to-day, and there is no sparkle on it. And 
the sands, that were so yellow and sun-speckled on Thursday, 
are all one dull brown now." 

" Never mind ! to-morrow may be bettor," said Ruth, cheerily, 
" I wonder what time they will come at?" inquired Maiy. 
" Your papa said they would be at the station at five o'clock. 
And the landlady at the Swan said it would take thorn half-au- 
tiour to get here." 

" And they ai'e to dine at sii I" asked Elizabeth, 
" Yes," answered Ruth. " And I think if we had our tea halt. 
in-hoor earlier, at hslf-pBst four, and then went out for a walk, 
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we Bbould be nicely out of tto way just during tlio bustlo of the 
jtijival &Qd dimier ; and we could be in tha drawing-room rcadj 
.Bgainst your papa camn in after dinner," 

" Oh ! tliat would be nice," aaid they ; and tea waa ordered 
accordingly. 

Tlie aouth-westerly wiud had dropped, and tho douda wera 
stationary, when they went out on the sands. Thay dug little 
holes near the in-coming tide, and made oanala to them from tho 
water, and blew tho light sea-foam against each other ; and then 
stole on tiptoe near to the groups of grey and white sea-gulla, 
which despised their caution, flying softly and slowly away to h 
little distance as soon aa they drew near. And in all this Rutti 
was as great a child as any. Ouly she longed for Leonard with 
a mother's longing, aa indeed slio did every day, and all hours of 
the day. Ey-and-by the clouds thiclteued yet more, and one or 
two drops of rain were felt It was veiT little, but Ruth feaitd a 
shower for her deUcate Ehiabeth, and besides, the September 
evening was fact closing in the dark and sunlesa day. Ab they 
turned homowarda in the rapidly increasing dusk, they saw throe 
figures on the sand near the rocks, coming in their direction. 

" Ripa and Mr. Baiuio !■• exclaimed Mary. "Now we shall 
Boe him !" 

" Which do you make out is hiui 1" asked Elizabeth. 

" Oh .' the tall one, to bo sure. Don't you see how papa always 
turns to hiiii, as if be was speaking to him, and not to the other J" 

"Who is the other 1" asked Elizabeth. 

" llr. Bradshaw said that Mr. Parquhar and Mi'. Hickaon 
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would come with him. But that is not Mr. Farquhar, I am sure," 
said Ruth. 

The girls looked at each other, as they always did, when Huth 
mentioned Mr. Fai-quhar'a name ; but ehe was perfectly uncon- 
Boions both of the look and of tho conjectures which gave rise 
to it 

As soon as the two x>^Ttic3 drew near, Mr. Bradshaw called 
out in his strong voice, — 

" Well, ray dears ! we found there was an hour before dinner, 
so wo cBmo down upon the sands, and here you are." 

The tone of his voioe assured them that he was in a bland 
and indulgent raood, and tho two littlo girls ran toivarda him. 
lie kisscif them, and shook hands with Ruth; told his com- 
panions that these were the little girla who were tempting hiin 
lo this extravagance of purohaHing Eagle's Crag ; and then, rather 
doubtfully, and because he saw that Mr. Donno eipccled it, he 
introduced " Jfy daughters' governess, Mrs. Denbigli." 

It was gi'owing darker every moment, and it was time they 
should hasten back to the rocks, whioh were even now indistinct 
in the grey hawi. Mr. Bradshaw hold a hand of each of hia 
daughters, and Ruth walked alongside, the two strange gentlemen 
■" " ' ng on the outskirts of tlio partv. 
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^HE^Ir. Bndshaw began to give his little girlf saam iLome news 
^^^fc loW thom tbat MAFarquhnrn-oa ill, and could not wxompui/ 
Ihem ; but Jemima and their mamma were quite well 

The gcntlcmaa nearest to Ruth spoke to hei. 

"Are you food of thoseal" aakedho. There was no answer, 
RO he repeated his question in a diSerent fbrtn. 

" Do you enjoy staying by the sea-«idc t I should rather iLsk." 

The reply was " Yea," rather breathed out in a deep inapiro- 
tion than spoken in a sound. The sands heaved and trembled 
beneath Ruth. The figures near her vanished into strange 
nothingness ; the sounds of their voices were aa distant sounds 
in a dream, while the echo of one voice thrilled through and 
through. She could bavo caught at hia arm for support, in the 
awful dizziness which wrapped her np, body and sout That 
Toico ! No ! if name, and face, and figure, were all changed, that 
voice was the some which had touched her ^rlish hcai-t, which 
bad spoken most tender words of love, which bad won, and 
wrecked her. and which she had last heard in the low muttering^ 
of fever. She dared not look round to see the figure of Tiim who 
spoke, dark as it was. She knew be was there — she heard hint 
speak in the manner in which he used to address strangera years 
ago ; perhaps she answered him, perhaps she did not — ^od knew. 
It seemed aa if weights were tied to her feet — as if the atcadiast 
rocka receded — aa if time stood still ; — it was so long, so terrible, 
that path across the reeling sand. 

At the foot of the rocks they scjiarated. Mr. Brad.shaw, afi'aiil 
lest dinner should cool, preferred the shorter way for himself and 
hia frieudd. On Elizabeth's account, the girls were to take tlia 
longer and easier path, which wound upwards through a rocky 
field, where larks' nests abounded, and where wild thyme and 
heather were now throwing out their sweets to the soft night air. 

The little girls spoke in eager discussion of the atraugere. 
They appealed to Buth, but Ruth did not answer, and they wctd 
too impatient to convince each other to repeat the question. The 
first little ascent from the sands to the field surmounted, Rutll 
sat down suddeuly and covered her face with her hauda, Thla 
was HO unusual — thoii- wishes, their good, was ho invariably tha 
rule of motion or of rest in their walks^that the girh«, suddoolv 
checked, stood silent and afiHghtcd in enrprisc. They wore atlll 
more startled when Ruth wailed aloud aonio innrticulato worilii. 

" Are you not well, dear Mrs. Denbigh J" aakod Eliaaboth, 
gently, kneeling down on the grass by Ruth. 

She Eat facing the west. The low wateiy twilight was oti Uor 
face as she took her bauds away. So pale, so haggard, ao wild, 
and wandering a look, the girls had never scan on munou counle- 
nance before. 

" Well ! what are you doing here with mc 1 Vtra sltould not 
be with me," said she, shaking her head slowly, 
^^ft They looked at each other. 
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" You aro sadly tired " said Elizabeth, sootliiiigly. " Come 
kome, and let me help you to bed. 1 wiU tell papa you are ill, 
4Dd aak him to send for a doctor." 

Kuth looked at her aa if she did not understand the raeanina 
of her words. No more she did at first. But by-and-by the dulled 
brain began to think most vividly ami rapidly, and she spoke in 
a aharp way which deceived the girls into a behef that nothing 
had been the matter. 

"Tea! I was tired. I am tired. Those sands — oh! those 
sands, — those weaiy, dreadful Banda ! But that is all over now. 
Only m;r' heart aches stilt. Feel bow it flutters and beats," said 
she, talcing Elizabeth's hand, and holding it to her side. " I am 
quite well, though," she continued, reading pity in the child's 
looks, as she felt the trembling, quivcting beat. " We will go 
straight to the dressing-room, and read a chaptei', that will still 
my heart ; and then I'll go to bed, and Mr. Bradshaw will eicuse 
me, I know, this one night. I only ask for one night. Put on 
your right frocks, dears, and do all you ought to do. But I know 

{ou will," said she, bending down to kiss Elizabeth, and then, 
efore she had done so, raising her head abruptly. "You are 
good and dear girls — God keep you so !" 

By a strong effort at self-command, she went onwards at an 
even pace, neither rushing nor pausing to sob and think. The 
very regularity of motion calmea her. The &ont and back doors 
of the house were on two sides, at right angles with each other. 
They all shrunk a little from the idea of going in at the front 
door, now that the strange gentlemen were about, and, accord- 
ingly, they went through the quiet farm-yard right into the 
bright, ruddy kitcbeu, where the servants were dashing about 
wiUi the dinner things. It was a contrast in more than colour to 
the lonely dusky field, which even the tittle girls perceived; and 
the noise, the warmth, the very bustle of the servantB, were a 
positive relief to Ruth, and for the time lifted off the heavy press 
of pent-up passion. A silent house, with moonlit rooms, or with 
a faint gloom brooding over the apartments, would have been 
more to be dreaded. Then, she must have given way, and cried 
out, As it was, she went up the old awkward back stairs, and 
into the room they were to sit in. There was no candle. Mary 
Volunteered to go down for one ; and when she returned she was 
full of the wonders of preparation in the drawing-room, and ready 
and eager to dress, so as ki take her place there before the gentle- 
men had finished dinner. But she was struck by the strange 
poloneaa of Ruth's face, now that the light foil upon it. 

" Stay up here, dear Mrs. Denbigh ! We'll tell papa you are 
tired, and arc gone to bed." 

Another time Ruth would have di'eaded Mr. Bradsbaw's dis- 
pleasure ; for it was an understood thing that no one was to be 
ul or tired in hLs household without leave asked, and cause given 
and ft.'wigred. But she never thought of that now. Her great 
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deiire was io hold quiet till she was nlone. QiiiatDeen it was not 
—■it was rigidity: but she succeeded in teing rigid in look ami 
movement, and went through her Unties to EhMbcth (wlio pre- 
ftrred reiuaining with her up-stairs) with wooden precision. But 
her heart felt at times hke ice, at times like huming fire ; alwaj-n 
a. heavy, beavy weight within her. At last Elizabeth went to bed. 
Still Ruth dared not thiak. Maiy would come up-stairs soon , 
and with a strange, sick, shrinking yearning, Ruth awaited her — 
and the crmulu of intelligence she might drop out about Aim. 
Ruth's sense of hearing was quickened to miserable intensity aa 
she stood before the chimncy-piecc, grasping it tight with both 
hands — gazing into the dying lire, but seeing — not the dead gi'ey 
embers, or the little sparks of vivid light that ran hither and 
thither among the wood-ashes — but an old farm-house, and 
chmbing winding road, and a little golden breezy common, with 
a rural inn on the hill-top, far, far away. ALd through the 
thoughts of the past earao the sharp sounds of the present — of 
three voices, one of which was almost silence, it was so hushed. 
Indifferent people wotdd only have guessed that Mr, Donne was 
speaking by the quietness in which the others listened ; but Ruth 
beard the voice and many of the words, though they conveyed no 
idea to her mind. She was too much stunned even to feel curious 
to know to what they related. I/e spoke. That was her one fact 

Presently up canio Mary, bounding, exultant. Papa had let 
her stay up one quari^r of aii hour longer, because Mr. Hickson 
had asked. Mr. Hickson was so clever '. She did not know what 
to make of Mr. Donne, he seemed such a dawdle. But he was 
very handsome. Had Ruth seen him ) Oh, no [ She could not, 
it was so dark on those stupid sanda. Well, never mind, stiti 
would see him to-morrow. She nvaal be well to-morrow. Papa 
seeroed a good deal put out that neither she nor Elizabeth weie 
in the drawing-room to-night ; and his last words were, " Tell 
Mrs. Denbigh I hope " {and papa's " hones " always meant " ex- 
pect ") " she will he able to make breakfast at nine o'clock ;" and 
then she would see Mr. Donne. 

That was all Ruth heard about him. She went with Mary into 
her bedroom, helped her to undress, and put the candle out. At 
length she was alone in her own room 1 At length j 

But the tension did not give way immeiUatelv'. She fastened 
her door, and threw open the window, cold and threatening aa 
was the night. She tore off her gown ; she put her hair bock 
from her heated face. It seemed cow as if she could not think — 
as it' thought and emotion had been repressed so sternly that they 
wouI<l not come to relieve her stupihed brain. Till all at once, 
hke a flash of lightning, her life, past and present, was revealed 
to her to its minutest detail. Ana when she saw her very pre- 
sent " Now," the strange confu.'iion of agony was too great to be 
borne, and she cried aloud. Then she was quite dea3, and ha- 
t«n«l as to the sound nf gallnpping annie?. 
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■If I mijjU see Lim! If I raiglit sea liiin ! If 1 migbt just 
ask liim wb; he left me ; if I had vexed him in any way ; it wm 
10 strange— so oracl ! It woa not him, it was his mother," said 
she, almost fiercely, as if answering herself, " Oh, God ! but he 
might hare found me out before this," she continued, sadly. 
" He did not care for me, as I did far liim. He did not care fur 
me at all," she went on wildly and sharply. " He did me cruel 
harm. I can never again lift up my face ic innocence. They think 
I have forgotten all, beciTiBe I do not speak. Oh, darling love ! 
am I tilking against you?" asked she, ti'udei'ly. " I am so torn 
and perplexed ! Yon, who are the father of iny child !" 

But that very circmnatance, full of Buch tender meaning in 
many cases, threw a new light into her mind. It changed tcr 
from the woman luto Iho mother — the 6ti;ru guardian of her 
child. She waa still for a time, thinking, Thea the begau agaiu, 
but in a low, deep voice. 

" He lett me. He might have been hurticd off, but he might 
have inquired— he might have learnt and explained. He lefl me 
t« bear the burden and the shame ; and never cared to learn, as 
he might have done, of Leonard's birth. He has no love for hia 
child, and I will have no love for him." 

She raised her voice while uttering this determination, and then, 
feeling bcr own weakness, she moaned out, " Alas I alaa !" 

And then she started up, for all this time she bad been rocking 
herself backwards and forwards as she sat on the ground, and 
bpgan to pace the room with hurried steps. 

"What am I thinking of? Where am IP I who have been 
praying these years and years to ha worthy to he Leonard's mo- 
ther. My God I What a depth ofsin is in my heart! Why, the 
old time wQiild be as white as snow to what it would be now, if I 
sought him out, and prayed for the explanation, which would 
re-establish him in my heart. I who have striven (or made a 
mock of tiying) to learn God's holy will, in order to bring np 
Leonard into the full strength of a Christian — I who have taught 
his street innocent lips to pray, ' Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver ns from evil j' and yet, somehow, I've been longing to give 
him to his father, who is — who is — " she almost choked, till at 
last she cried sharp out, "Oh, my God! I do belisvo Leonard's 
father is a bod man, and yet, oh ! pitiful God, I love him ; I cauuot 
forget — I cannot!" 

She threw her body half ont of the window into the cold 
ni^ht air. The wind was rising, and came in great gusts. The 
rain beat down on her. It did her good. A still, calm night 
would not have soothed her as this did. The wild tattered 
cloads, hurrying past the moon, gave her a foolish kind of plea- 
sure tiiat almost made her smile a vacant smile. The blast-riven 
rain came on her again, and drenched her hair through and 
throngb. The words "stormy wind folfilling His word" cam* 
into her mind. 
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e Bftt down on the floor. This time her handa n-ere clasped 
round Ler kiicea. The uueasy raakiiig motion was stilled. 

" I wonder if my darling is frightened with this blusteriDg, 
noisy wind. I wocder if he ia awake," 

And then her thoughts went back to the various timea of old, 
when, affrighted by the weather — sounds so mysterioii.s in the 
Di;;ht— he had crept into her bed and clung to her, and she had 
■oothed him, and sweetly awed him into stillness and childliko 
foith, by teliing him of the goodness and power of God. 

Of a sudden she crept to a chair, ana there knelt as in tho 
very preaoiico of (iwl, hiding licr face, at fii'st not speaking a 
worn (for did He not kuow her heart), but by-and-by moauing 
out, amid her Robs and tears (and now for the first time she 
wept),— 

" Oh, my God, help mo, for I am very weak. My God ! 1 pray 
Thco be my rock and my strong fortress^ for I of myself am uo- 
tbing. If 1 ask in His name, Thou wilt gi™ it me. In tho name 
of JesuH Chiist 1 pray for strength to do Thy wiL I " 

She could not think, or, indeed, remember anything but that 
she was weak, and God was strong, and " a Y017 present help in 
time of trouble;" and tho wind rose yet higher, and Ihe house 
shook and -vibrated as, in measured time, the great and terrible 
gusta came from tho four qttartcra of the heavens and blew 
wound it, dying away in the distance with loud and unearthly 
waila, which were not utterly still before the sound of the coming 
blast was heard like the trumpets of tho vanguard of the Priuco 

There was a knock at the bedroom door — a little gentle 
knock, and a soft child's voice. 

" Mrs. Denbigh, may I come in, please ? lam ao frightened!" 

It waa Elizabeth. Buth calmed her passionate breathing by 
one hasty di-aiigbt of water, and opened the door to the timid 
girl. 

" Oh, Mrs. Denbigh I did you ever hear such a iiight ? I am 
so frightened I and Maij sleeps so sound." 

Ruth was too much shaken to be able to speak all at once ; 
but she took Ehzabeth in her arms to reassure her. Elizabeth 
stood back. 

" Why, how wet you are, Mrs, Denbigh ! and there's the win- 
dow open, I do beheve! Oh, how cold it is!" aaid she, shivering, 

" Get into my bed, dear !" said Euth. 

" But do come too ! The candle gives such a strange light 
with that long wick, and, somehow, your face does not look Gke 
you. Please, put the candle out, aud come to bed. I am ao 
frightened, and it seems as if I should be safer if you were 
by me." 

Ruth shut the window, and went to bed. Elizabeth was tH 
■hiyering and quaking. To soothe her, Ruth made a great effort^ 
and apoke of Leonard and hiafeara, and, in a low hesitating -sovw. 
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i^lip spoke of God'a tender mercy, but very hmably, for she feared 
leat hlixabeth should think hei' Letter and holier than she was. 
The little girl was soon asleep, her feara forgotten ; and Ruth, 
Wiirn out by passionate emotion, and obliged to be still for fear 
of awaking her bed'fellow, went off into a short slumber, through 
the deptliH of which the echoes of her waking sobs quivered up. 

When she awoke, the grey light of autumnal dawn was in the 
room. Elizabeth slept on ; but Ruth heard the servants about, 
and the early farm-yard sounds. After she hod recovered from 
the shock of conseiousncss and recollection, she collected her 
thoughts with a stem calmuess. He was here. In a few hours 
she must meet him. There was no escape, except thixiueh subter- 
fuges and oontrivances that were both false and cowardly. How 
it would all turn out she could not say, or even guess. But of 
one thing she was clear, and to one thing she would hold fast ; 
that was, that, eome what might, she would obey God's law, and, 
be the end of all what it might, she would say, "Thy will be 
done ! " She only asked for strength enough to do this when the 
time came. How the time would come — what speech or a,ction 
would bo requisite on her part she did not know — she did not 
even try to conjecture. She left that in His hands. 

She was icy eold, but very calm when the breakfast-bell rang. 
She went down immediately ; because she felt that there was less 
chance of a recognition, if she were already at her place behind 
the tea-urn, and busied with the cups, than if she came in after 
all were settled. Her heart seemed to stand stiU, but she felt 
almost a strange exultant sensi) of power over herself. She felt, 
rather than saw, that he was not there. Mr. Bradshaw and Mr. 
llickson were, and so busy f alkmg election-politics that they did 
not interrupt their conversation even when they bowed to her. Her 
pupils sat one on each side of her. Before they were quite settled, 
and while the other two gentlemen yet hung over the fire, Mr. 
Donne came in. Ruth felt as if that moment was hke death. 
She had a kind of desire to make some sharp sound, to reheve a 
choking sensation, but it was over in an instant, and she sat on 
very composed and silent — to all outward appearance, the veiy 
model of a governess who knew her place. And by-and-byshe felt 
strangely at ease in her sense of power. She could even listen to 
what was being aaid. She had never dared as yet to look at Mr. 
Donne, though her heart burnt to see him once again. He 
Bounded changed. The voice had lost ita fresh and youthful 
eagerness of tone, though in pccuHarity of modulation it was 
the same. It could never be mistaken for the voice of another 
person. There was a good deal said at that breakfast, for none 
seemed inclined to hurry, although it was Sunday morning, 
Ruth was corapelletl to sit there, and it was good for her that she 
did. That half-hour seemed to sepai-ato the present Mr. Donne 
verv effectively from her imagination of what Mr, BoUingham 
baa beeo. She was no analyser ; she hnuUy even had learnt to 
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Botioe character [ but she felt there was some strange difference 
between the pooplo she had lived with lately and the man who 
now leant back in his chair, liatemng in a careless manner to the 
conversation, but never joining in, or expressing any intereet ia 
it, unleaa it somewhero, or somehow, touched himself. Now, 
Mr. Bradshaw always threw hiraaelf into a subject j it might bo 
in a pompous, dogmatic sort of way, but he did do it, whether it 
related to himself or not ; and it was part of Mr. Hickaon'a trade 
to a,?sume an interest if he felt it not. But Mr. Donne did nei- 
ther the one nor the other. When the other two were tnllting of 
many of the topics of the day, he put his glass in his oyo the 
better to examine into the exact nature of a cold game-pie at the 
other side of the table. Suddenly Ruth felt that hia attention 
was caught by her. UntU now, seeing his short-sightedness, she 
had believed herself safe ; now her face flushed with a paiiiful, 
miserable blush, But, in an instant, she was strong and quiet. 
She looked up straight at his fiice ; and, as if thia action took him 
aback, he dropped his glass, and began eating away with great 
diligenca She had seen him. He was changed, ehe knew not 
how. In fact, the expression, which had been only occasional 
formerly, when his worse self predominated, had become perma- 
nent. He looked restless and dissatisfied. But he was very 
handsome still i and her quick eye had recognised, with a sort of 
atrange pride, that the eyes and mouth were hko Leonard's. Al- 
though perplexed by the straightforward brave took she had sent 
right at him, he was not entirely baffled. He thought this Mrs. 
Denbigh was certainly like poor Ruth ; but this woman was far 
handsomer. Her face was positively Greek ; and then such a 
proud, superb turn of her head ; quite queenly ! A governess in 
Mr. Bradshaw's family ! Why, she might be a Percy or a Howard 
for the grandeur oi her grace ! Poor Euth I This woman's hair 
was daiker, though ; and she had loss colour ; although a more 
refined-looking person. Poor Euth ! and, for the first time for 
several years, he wondered what had become of her ; though, ot 
course, there waa but one thing that could have happened, and 
perhaps it waa as well he did not know her end, for most hkely it- 
would have made h'<" very uncomfortable. He leant back in hia 
chair, and, unobserved (for ho would not have thought it gentle- 
manly to look so fixedly at hev, if she or any one noticed bim), 
he put up his glass again. She waa speaking to one of her pupils, 
ami did not see him. 

By JovB ' it must be she, though ! There were little dimples 
came out about the mouth as she spoke, just Uke those he used 
to admire so much in Buth, and which he bad never seen in any 
one else— the sunshine without the positive movement of a smile. 
The longer be IBoked themorohe was convinced; and it waa with 
a jerk that he recovered himself enough to answer Mr, Bradabaw'tJ 
,!_.. ^ijejiier ho wished to go to church or not. 
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" CliurolL 1 how iar — a mile 1 No, I tMnk I shall perform niy 
•Jevotiona at home to-daj-." 

He absolutely felt jealous -when Mr. Hicltson Bprang up to 
open the door, os Ruth and Lcr pupiJs left the rootn. He woa 
pleased to feel jealoua again. Ho had been really afraid he was 
too mu ch " used-u p" for such sensations. But Hiokson must 
keep his place Wnat he was paid for, waa doing the talking to 
the elcetors, not paying attention to the ladies in their families. 
Mr. Bonne had noticed that Mr. Hickson hod tried to be gallant 
to Mis3 Bradshaw ; let him, if ho liked ; but let him beware how 
he behaved to this lair creature, Ruth or no Ruth. It certainly 
was Ruth ; only how the devil had she played her cards so well 
03 to be the govcrnesa — the respected governess, in such a family 
asMr. Eradshaw'aJ 

Mr. Donne's moTemonts were evidently to he the guide of 
llr. Hiokson's. Jlr. Bradshaw always dishkcd goicg to ehurch, 
partly from principle, partly because he never could find the placea 
in the Prayer-book. Mr. Donne n-aa in the drawing-room as 
Jfary came down ready equipped ; he was turning over the leaves 
of the large and handsome Bible. Seeing Mary, he waa struck 
with a new idea. 

" How Bingular it is," said he, " that the name of Ruth is so 
seldom chosen by those good people who go to the Bible before 
they christen their children! It is a very pretty name, I think." 

Mr. BradBhaw looked up. "Why, Mary ! Kud he, "is not 
that Mrs. Denbigh's name I'* 

" Yea, papa," replied Mary, e^erly ; " and 1 know two other 
Ruths ; there's Ruth Brown here, and Ruth Macartney at 
Eeoleston." 

"And I have an aunt called Ruth, Mr. Donne ! 1 don't think 

EiT observation holds good. Besides my daughters' governess, I 
ow three other Ruths." 

" Oh ! I have no doubt I was wrong. It was just a speech of 
which one perceives the folly the moment it is made." 

But, secretly, he rejoiced with a fierce joy over the Buccess of 
his device. ■ 

Elizabeth came to summon Mary. 

Ruth was glad when she got into the Open air, and away 
from the house. Two hours were gone and over. Two out of 
a day, a day and a half— for it might be late on Monday moming 
before the Eeoleston party returned. 

She felt weok and trembling in body, but strong in power 
over herself. They had left the house in good time for church, 
BO they needed not to hurry ; and they went leisurely along the 
road, now and then passing some countiy person whom they 
knew, and with whom they eichanged a kindly, placid greetmg. 
Butpresently, to Ruth's dismay, she heard a step behind, coming' 
at a rapid pace, a pecuhar clank ot rather high-heeled boot^ 
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_. uh gave a springy sound to the walk, that ehe htiJ known 
Tfdl long ^o. It waa like a. nightmare, where the evil dreaded 
ia never aviiideJ, never completely shunned, but is by one's side 
At the very moment of triumjih in escape. There he was by her 
side ; and there waa still a quarter of a niile intervening between 
her and the church : but even yet she trusted that Le had not 
recognised her. 

" I have chauged my mind, yon Bee," aaid he, quietly. " I 
have some curiosity to see the architecture of tic church j 
some of these old coimliy churches have singular bits about 
them, Mr. Bi'adahaw kindly directed me part of the way, but I 
waa so mueli puzzled hy ' turns to the right,' and ' tuma to tie 
left,' that I was quite gkd to espy your party." 

That speech required no positive answer of any kind ; and 
no answer did it receive. Ho had not e.ipedod a reply. Ho 
knew, if siie were Ruth, she could not answer any indifferent 
words of his ; and her silence made bin* more certain of her 
identity with the Jady by his aide. 

" The scenery here is of n kind new to me ; neither grand, 
wild, nor yet marked by high cultivation ; and yet it has great 
charms. It reminds me of some pai'ta of Wales. He breathed 
deeply, and then added, " You have been in Wales, I believe 1 " 

He spoke low ; almost in a whisper. The little church-bell 
began to call the lagging people with its quiet, sharp sumriions. 
Ruth wiithed in body and spirit, but struggled on. The church- 
door would be gained at last ; end in that holy place she would 
find peace. 

Ue repeated in a louder tone, so as to compel an answer in 
order to conceal her agitation troxa the girls, — 

" Have you never been in Wales V He used " never" in- 
stead of " ever," and laid the emphasis on that word, in iWdcrto 
mark his meacing to Buth, and Buth only. Eut he drove her to 
bay. 

" I have been in Wales, sir," she reph'ed, in a calm, grave 
tone. " I waa there maiiy years ago. Events took place there, 
which contribute to make the recollections of that time most 
Uiiserable to mo. I shall be obliged to you, sir, if yon will make 
no further reference to it." 

' The httle girls wondered how Mrs. Denbigh could speak in 
BUoh a high tone of quiet authority to Mr. Donne, who waa 
almost a member of Pai-liament. But they settled tiiat her 
husband must have died in Wales, and, of course, that would 
make the recollectioa of the country "most miserably" as she 

Mr. Donne did not dislike the answer, and he positively ad- 
mired the dignity with which she spoke. His leaving her aa he 
did, must have made her very miserable ; and he liked the pride 
*■*— * made her retain her indignation, until he could speak to hor 
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in private, aad explain away a good deal of vliat she migitt o 
plain of witli some juatioe. 

The church waa reacted. They all went up the middle aisle 
into thu Engla's Crag pew. He followed them in, entered him- 
self, and ehut the door. Ruth's hoart sank aa aho saw him 
there ( just opposite to her ; coming hetween her and the clergy- 
man who was to read out tho word of Glod. It was merciless — it 
was cruel to haimt her there. She durst not lift her eyes to 
the bright eastern light — she could not see how peacefully the 
marble images of the dead Uy on their tombs, for he was te- 
tweon her and all Light and Peace. She knew that his look was 
on bcr; that he never turned his glance away. She couldnotjoin 
in the prayer for the remission of sins while he was there, for 
his very presence seemed as a sign that their stain wuuld never 
be washed out of her life. But, although goaded and chafed by 
her thoughts and recollections, she kept very still. No sign of 
emotion, no flush of colour was on her face, aa he looked at 
her. Elizabeth could not find her place, and then Euth breathed 
once, long and deeply, as she moved up the pew, and out of the 
straight burning glance of those eyoa of evil meaning. When 
they sat down for the reading of the first lesson, Euth turned 
the comer of the seat so as no longer to be opposite to him. 
She could not listen. The words seemed to be uttered in soma 
■world far away, from which she was esiled and east out ; their 
Bound, and yet more their meaning, waa dim and distant. Bat in 
this extreme tension of mind to hold in her bewildered agony, it 
so happened that one of her senses was pretematurally acute. 
While all the church and the people swam in misty haze, one 
point in a dark comer grew clearer and clearer till she saw (what 
at another time she could not have discerned at all) a face — a 
gargoyle I think they call it — at the end of the arch next to the 
narrowing of the nave into the chancel, and in the shadow of 
that contraction. The face was beautiful in feature (the next to 
it was a grinning monkey), but it was not the features that wera 
the most striking part There was a half-open mouth, not in 
any way distoited out of its exquisite beauty by the intense 
expression of suffering it conveyed. Any distortion of the face 
by mental agony, implies that a struggle with circumstance is 
going on. But in tMs face, if such struggle had been, it waa 
over now. Circumatance had conquered ; and there was no hope 
fi'ora mortal endeavour, or help from mortal creature, to be had. 
But the eyes looked onward and upward to the " Hills from 
whence Cometh our help." And though the parted lips seemed 
ready to quiver with agony, yet the eipresaion of the whole face, 
owing to these strange, stony, and yet spiritual eyea, was high 
and consoling. 11 mortal gaze had never sought its meaning 
before, in the deep shadow where it had been placed long cen- j 
turies ago, yet Ruth's did now. Who could have imagiucoT such 
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«1ookl Who could have witnessed— perhaps felt— such in- 
finite sorrow, and yet dared to lift it up by Faitn into a peace so 
pure "i Or waiS it a nicr ^ conception ) If so, what a soul the 
unknown carver must have had ! for creator and handicraftsman 
must have been one ; no two minds could have been in such 
perfect harmony. Whatever it was — however it came there — 
imaginer, carver, Bufferer, all were long passed away. Human 
art was ended — human life done — human suffering over ; but 
this remained ; it stilled Ruth's heating heart to look on it 
She grew still enough to hear words, which have come to many 
in their time of need, and awed them in the presence of tha 
eitremest suffering that the hushed world has ever heard of. 

The second lesson for the morning of the 25th of September, 
is the 26th chapter of St, Matthew's GospeL 

And when they prayed again, Ruth's tongue was unloosed, and 
ahe also could pray, in His name, who underwent the agony in 
the garden. 

As they came out of church, there was ft little pause and 
gathering at tho door. It hod begun to rain ; those who had 
umbrellas were putting them up; those who had not were re- 
gretting, and wondering how long it would last. Standing for a 
moment^ impeded by the people who were thus collf^ted under 
the pond), Ruth heai'd a voice close to her say, very low, but very 
distinctly, — 

" I have much to say to you — much to explain. I entreat 
jou to give me the opportunity,'' 

Euth did not reply. She would not acknowledge that she 
heard; but she trembled nevertheless, for the well-remembered 
voice was low and soft, and had yet its power to thrilL She ear- 
nestly desired to know why and tow he Lad left her. It appeared 
to Lor, as if that knowledge could alone give her a relief from 
the restless wondering tliat distracted her mind, and that one 
explanation could do no harm. 

"Not" the higher spirit made answer J "%( must not be." 

Ruth and the girls had each an umbrella. She turned to 
Mary, and said, — 

" MaiT, give your umbrella to Mr Donne, and come under 
mine." Her way of speaking was short and decided ; she was 
compressing her meaning into as few words as possible. Tho 
little girls obeyed in silence. As they went first through the 
churchyard stile, Mr. Donne spoke again. 

" You are unforgiving," said he. " I only ask you to hear mo, 
I have a right to he heard, Ruth ! I won't believe yaa arc so 
much changed, aa not to listen to me when I entreat." 

He spoke in a tone of soft complaint. But he himself had 
dona much to destroy the illusjou which had hung about hia 
memoiy for years, whenever Ruth had allowed herself to think of 
it Besides which, during tho time of her residence in the 
Benson family, her feeling ol what people ought to baVi&^^c,'^ 
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nnconsciously raised aad refined ; and Mr. Donne, even while 
Bhoiiad to etrugglo against thoforceof past recollections, repelled 
herao much by what te was at present, that every speech of his, 
aveij minute they were together, served to make her path more 
and more easy to follow. Hia voice retained sometUng of its 
former influence. When he spoke, without her seeing Bm, she 
ooiild not help remembering former days. 

She did not answer this last speech any moro than the firat. 
She saw clearly, that, putting aside all thought as to the cha- 
Tacter of their former relationship, it had been dissolved by bis 
will — hia act and deed [ and that, therefore, the power to refuse 
any ftirthei" intercourae whatsoever remained with her. 

It sometimes seems a httle etrango how, after having ear- 
nestly prayed to be delivered from temptation, and having given 
ourselves with shut eyes into God's hand, from that time every 
thought, every outward iufluence, every acknowledged law at 
life, sccma to lead ua on from strength to strength. It seems 
strange sometimes, because wo notiae the coincidence ; but it 
is the natural, unavoidable cooscqiience of all, truth and good- 
ness being one and the same, and therefore carried out in every 
circumstance, external and internal, of God's creation. 

When Mr. Donne saw that Buth would not answer him, he 
became only the more determined that she should hear what he 
had to say. "What that was he did not exactly know. The whole 
aflair was most mysterious and piquant. 

The umbrella protected Ruth from more thau the rain on 
that walk homewards, for under its shelter she could not be 
spoken to unheard. Ska had not rightJy understood at what 
ttms she and the girls were to dine. From the gathering at 
meal-times she must not shrink. She must show no siga of 
weakness. Butj oh, the relief, after that walk, to ait in her own 
room, locked up, so that neither Mary nor Elizabeth could come 
by surprise, and to let her weary frame (weary with being so long 
braced up to rigidity and stiff quiet) fell into a chair anyhow — ■ 
Edl helpless, nerveless, motionless, as if the very bones had melted 
out of her ! 

The peaceful rest which her mind took was in thinking of 
Leonard. She dared not look before or behind, but she could 
see him well at present. She brooded over the thought of him, 
till she dreaded his father more and more, By the hght of her 
child's purity and innocence, she saw evil clearly, and yet mora 
clearly. She thought that, if Leonard ever came to know the 
nature of bis birth, she had nothing for it but to die out of hia 
sight. He could never know— human heart could never know, 
her iterant innocence, and all the small oircumstaaocs which 
had impelled her onwards. But God knew. And if Leonard 
heard of hia raothoi'a error, why nothing remained but death ; 
for she felt, then, as if she had it in her power to die innocently 
out of such future agony ; but that escape is not so easy. iSud- 
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denly a fresh thought came, and she prayed that, through wliat- 
ever suffering, she might be purified. Whatever trinJs, woes, 
raeaaurelesB panga, God might see fit to chastise her with, aha 
would not ahriiik, if only at last she might come into TTIb pre- 
sence in Heaven. Alaa ! the shrinking from suffering we cannot 
help. That part of her prayer was vain. And as for the rest, was 
not the sure justice of His law finding her out even now 1 Hii^ 
laws once broken, His justice and the very nature of those laws 
briag the immutable retribution ( but if we turn penitently to 
Him, He enables us to bear our punishment with a meek and 
docile heart, " for His mercy endureth for ever." 

Mr. Eradshaw had felt himself rather wanting in proper atten- 
tion to his guest, inasmuch as he had been unable, all in a minute, 
to ooraprehend Mr. Donno'a rapid change of purpose ; and, before 
it had entered into his mind that, notwithstanding the diataneo 
of the church Mr. Donne was going thithei\ that gentleman waa 
out of the sight, and far out of the reach, of his burly host. But 
though the latter had bo far neglected the duties of hospitality as 
to allow his visitor to ait in the Eagle's Crag pow with no other 
guard of honour than the children and the governess, Mr. Brad- 
ehaw detennined to make up for it by extra attention during tho 
remainder of tho day. Accordingly ho never loft Mr. Donne. 
"Whatever wish that gentleman eiprcssed, it waa the study of his 
host to gratify. Did he hint at the pleasure which a walk in 
Buch beautiful scenery would givo liim, Mr. Bradshaw was willing 
to accompany him, although at Eccleston it was a principle with 
him not to take any walks for pleasure on a Sunday. When Mr. 
Donne turned round, and recollocted lettera which m\:Bt bo writ- 
ten, and which would compel him to stay at home, Mr. Bradshaw 
instantly gave up the walk, and remained at hand, leady to 
furnish him with any writing materials which could bo wanted, 
and which were not laid out in tho half-fumiahed house. Nobody 
knew where Mr. Hiekson was all this time. He had sauntered 
out after Mr. Donne, when the latter set off for church, and ho 
had never returned. Mr. Donne kept wondering if he could havu 
met Ruth— if, in fact, she had gone out with her pupils, now 
that the afternoon had cleared up. This uneasy wonder, and a 
few mental imprecations on his host's polite attention, together 
with the letter-writing pretence, passed away tho afternoon— 
the longest afternoon ho had ever spent ; and of weariness he 
had had hia share. Lunch was lingering in tho dining-room, 
left there for the truant Mr. Hickaon ; but of the children or 
Euth there was no sign. He ventured on a distant inquiry as to 
their whereabouts. 

" They dine early ; thCT arc gone to church again. Mrs. 
Denbigh waa a member of the Establishment once ; and, though 
she attends chapel at home, she seems glad to have an oppov- 
' lity of going to church." 

Mr. Donne ivas on the point of aakins' some further c\uc5.1aci&» 
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aliout " lira. Denbigh," when Mr. Hickson csinio in, loud-spoten, 
cheerful, hungry, and as ready to talk nbout his ramble, and the 
way in which he had lost and found himself, sm he was about 
everything else. He knew how to dress up the commonest 
occurrence with a Utile ciaggerataon, a few puns, and a hnppy 
quotation or two, bo as to make it sound very agreeable. He 
could read faces, and saw that he had been missed ; both host 
and visitor looked moped to death. He detennined to devote 
himself to their amusement during the remainder of the day, 
for he had really lost himaelf, and ielt that he had been away too 
lonj; on a dull Sunday, when people wore apt to got hypped if not 
well aroused. 

" It is really a shame to be in-doors in such a place. Rain? 
yos, it rained some hours ago, but now it is splendid weather. I 
feel myself quite ciualifiod for gtiide, I assure you. I can show 
you all the beauties of the neighbourhood, and throw in a bog 
and a nest of vipers to boot." 

Mr. Donne languidly assented to this proposal of going out. 
and then he became restless until Mr. Hickson had eaten a hasty 
lunch, for he hoped to meet Ruth on the way from church, to be 
near her, and watch her, though he might not be able to speak to 
her. To have the slow hours roll away — to know he must leave 
the neit day — and yet, so close to her, not to be seeing her — wao 
more than he could bear, In an impetuous kind of way, ha 
disregarded all Mr. Hickson'a offers of guidance to lovely views, 
nud turned a deaf ear to Mr. Bradsbaw'a expressed wish of 
showing him the land belonging to the house (" very little for 
fourteen thousand pounds"), and set off wilfully on the road 
lending to the church, from which he averred he had seen a view 
which nothing else about the place could equal. 

They met the country people droppbg homewarda. No Kuth 
was there. She and her pupils had returned by the field-way, 
ns Mr, Bradshaw informed tis guests at dinner-tiiae. Mr. Donna 
was very captious all through dinner. He thought it never 
would be ovor, and cursed Hickson's interminable stories, which 
were told on puqjose to amuse him. His heart gave a fierce 
bound when he saw her in the drawing-room with tbo little 
giris. 

She was reading to them — with how sick and trembling a 
heart, no words can toll. But she could master and keep down 
outward signs of her emotion. An hour more to-niglit (part of 
which was to be spent in family prayer^ and all in the s^ety of 
compaiw), another hour in the morning (when all would be 
engaged in the bustle of departure) — if, during this short apace 
of time, she could not avoid speaking to him, she could at 
least keep him at such a distance as to make him feel that hence- 
forward her world and his belonged to separate systems, wide as 
the heavens apart. 

By degrees ehn felt that he was drawing near to where she 
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utood. He was b^ the table ezunining the books tliat laj upon 
it. Mary and Elizabeth drew off a little apace, awe-stricken by 
the future member for Eccleston. As he Dent his head over a 
book, he said, " I implore you ; five miuutca alone." 

TTie little girls could not hear ; but Euth, hemmed in so that 
no escape wa.s possible, did hear. 

She took sudden courage, and said in a clear voice, — 

" Will you read the whole passage aloud ? I do not remem- 
ber it." 

Mr. Hickson, hovering at no great distance, heard these 
words, and drew near to second Mrs. Denbigh's request. Mr. 
BradshaWj who was very sleepy after his unusually late dinner, 
and longiug for bedtime, joined in tho request, for it would Bave 
the necessity for making talk, and he might, perhaps, get in a 
nap, undisturbed and unnoticed, before the servants came in to 
prayers. 

Mr. Donne was caught ; he waa obUged to read aloud, although 
ho did not know what he was reading. In the middle of some 
sentence the door opened, a rush of servants came in, and Mr. 
Bradshaw became particularly wide awake in an iustantj and read 
them a long sermon with great emphasis and unction, winding 
up with a prayer almost as long. 

Buth sat with her head drooping, more from exhaustion aft«r 
a season of effort than because she shunned Mr. Donne's looks. 
He had so lost his power over her — his power, which had stirred 
her so deeply the night before — that, except aa one knowing her 
error and uer shame, and making a cruel use of such knowledge, 
she had quite separated him from the idol of her youth. Ajid 

Jet, for tne sake of that first and only love, she would gladly 
ave loiown what explanation he could offerto account for leaving 
her. It would have been something gained to her own self- 
respect, if she had learnt that he was not then, as she felt him to 
be now, cold and egotistical, caiing for no one and nothing but 
what related to himself. 

Home, and Leonard — how strangely peaceful the two seemed ! 
Oh, for the rest that a dream about Leonard would bring ! 

Mary and Elizabeth went to bed immediately after prayers, 
and Ruth accompanied them. It was planned that the gentlemea 
should leave early the nest morning. They were to breakfast 
half-an-hour sooner, to catcli tho railway train ; and this by Mr. 
Donne's own arrangement, who had been aa eager about his c-an- 
vassing, the week befoie, as it was possible for him to be, but 
who now wished Eccleston and tho Dissenting interest therein 
very fervently at the devil. 

Just as the caii'iage came round, Mr. Bradsbaw turned to 
Ruth : " Any message for Leouaid beyond love, which is a matter 
of course 1 " 

Ruth gasped — for she eaw Mr. Donne catch at the name : she 



did not guesa tlie sudden sharp jealousy called out by the idea 
that Leonard wag a grown-up man. 

" Who is Leontmi J " eaid he, to the Ettlo girl standing by 
him ; ho did not know which she waa. 
■ " Mra. Denbigh's little boy," answered Mary. 

Under Home pretence or other, ho drew near to Enth ; and in 
tbit low voice, which she had learnt to loathe, he said,— 

"Our child)" 

By the white misery that turned her face to stone — by the 
wild terror in her imploring eyes— by the gasping breath, which 
cams out aa the carriage drove away — he knew that he had 
seized the spell to make her listen ut last 
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TUB MGETI^'B ON THE BANDS. 

* He will take him away from me. He will taVe tho child from 

These words rang like a tolling bell through Huth'a head. 
It seemed to her that her doom was certm. Leonard would be 
taken firom her ! She had a firm conviction — not tho less firm 
because she knew not on what it was based — that a child, whe- 
ther legitimate or not, belonged of legal right to the father. And 
Leonaro, of all children waa the prince and monarch. Every 
man's heart would long to call Leonard " Child ! " She had been 
too strongly taied to have much power left her to reason coolly and 
dispassionately, just then, even if she had been witb any one who 
t»iild furnish her with information from which to draw correct 
conclusions. The one thought haunted her night and day. "Ho 
will take my child away from mo ! " In her dreams she saw 
Leonard borne away into some dim land, to which she could not 
follow. Sometimes he sat in a swiftly-moving carriage, at his 
fether's side, and smiled on her as he passed by, aa if going to 
promised pleasure. At another time, he was stmggUng to return 
to her ; stretching out hia little arms, and crying to her for the 
help she could not give. How she got through tiic days, she did 
not know ; her body moved about and habitually acted, but her 
spirit was with her child. She thought often of writing and 
warning Mr. Benson of I^onard's danger : but then she shrank 
from recuiTing to oircumstaucos, all mention of which had ceased 
years ago ; the very recollection of which seemed buried deep 
for ever. Besides, she feared occasioning discord or commotion 
in the quiet circle in which she lived. Sir. Benson's deep anger 
against Tier betrayer had been shown too clearly in the old timo 
to allow her to think that ho would keep it down without ex- 
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now. Ho would ceaae lo do anything to forwaiJ hia 
dection ; he would oppose him as much as he could ; and Mr. 
Eradshaw would he angry, and a etonn would arise, from the 
bare thought of which Kuth slirank with the cowardliness of a 
person thoroughly worn out with late contest She was Ijodily 
wearied with her spiritual buffeting, 

One morning, three or four days after their departure, she 
receiTed a letter from Misa Benson. Slio could not open it at 
first, and put it on one side, clenching her hand Ofer it all the 
time. At last she tore it open. Leonard was safe as yet. There 
were a few lines in hia great round hand, speaking of eyenta no 
larger than the loss of a beautiful " alley?' There was a sheet 
from Miss Benson. She alwaya wrote letters in the manner of a 
diarr. " Monday we did ao-ond-so ; Tuesday, so-and-ao, &c." 
Ruth glanced rapidly down the i)age. Yes, here it was ! Siol^ 
duttenng heart, bo still ! 

"In the middle of the damsons, when they were just on the 
fire, there was a knock at the door. My brother was out, and 
Sally was washing up, and I was stirring the preserve with my 
groat apron and bib on ; so I bade Leonard come in from the 
garden, and opeu the door. But I would have washed his laoo 
first, if 1 had known who it was ! It was Mr. Bradshaw, and the 
Mr. Donae that they hope to send up to the House of Commons, 
OS member of Parliameat for Eccleston, and another gentleman, 
whose name I never heard. They had come canvassing ; and 
when they found my brother was out, th^ asked Leonard if they 
could see me. The child said, ' Yea I if I could leave the dam- 
sons ; ' and straightway came to call mo, leaving them standing 
iti the passage. I whipped off my apron, and took Leonard by 
the hand, for I fancied I should feel leaa awkward if ho^waa with 
me, and then I went and asked them all into the study, for I 
thought I should like them to see how many books Thuratan had 
got. Thea they began talking poUtioa at me in a very polite 
manner, only I could not make head or tail of what they meant ; 
and Mr. Donne took a deal of notice of Leonard, and callod him 
to him ; and I am sure he noticed what a noble, handsome bor 
he was, though his face was very brown and red, and hot with 
digging, and his curia all tangled. Leonard talked back as if ho 
had known him all his life, till, I think, Mr. Bradshaw thought 
he was making too much noise, and bid him remember he ought 
to be seen, not heard. So he itood as still and stiff as a soldier, 
close to Mr. Doune ; and as I could not help looking at the two, 
and thiaking how handsome they both were in their different 
ways, I could not tell Thuratan h a l f the messages the gentlemen 
left for him. But there was one thing more I must tell you, 
though I said I would not. When Mr. Donne was talking to 
Leonard, he took off his watch and chain and put it round tha 
boy's neck, who was pleased enough, you may be sure. I bade 
him give it back to tlio gentleman, when they were aU ©liw^ 
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Mf&y; and I was quite surprised, and very uncomfortable, vlien 
Mr. Donne Biiid he had given it to Leonard, and that ho was to 
keep it for his own. I could see Mr. Bradshaw was annoyed, and 
he and tho other gentleman apoke to Mr. Donuc, and I heard 
them say, ' too barefaced ;' and I ehall never forget Mr. Donne's 
proud, stubhoni look back at them, nor his way of saying, ' I 
allow no one to interfere with what I choose to do with mv own." 
And he looked so haughty and displeased, I durst say notning at 
the time. But when I told Thuratan, he was very grieved and 
angry i and said he had heard that our party were bribing, but 
that "he never could have thought they would have tried to do it 
at his house. Thurstaa is very much out of spirits ahout this 
election altogether ; and, indeed, it does make sad work up and 
dowQ the town. However, he sent back the watch, with a letter 
to Mr. Bradshaw; and Leonard wsis very good ahout it, so I 
gave him a taste of tho new damson-preserve on hia bread for 

Although a stranger might have considered this letter weari- 
Bome, from tho multiplicity of the details, Ruth craved greedily 
after more. What nad Mr. Donne said to Leonard} Had 
Iieonai'd liked his new acquaintance ? Were they Ukely to meet 
Bgoin J After wondering and wondering over these points, Ruth 
composed herself by the hope that in a d.iy or two she should 
hear again ; and, to secure this end, she answered the letters by 
return of post. That was on Thursday. On Friday she had 
another letter, in a strange hand. It was f.om Mr. Donne. No 
name, no initials were given. If it bad fallen into another 
person's hands, they could not have recognised the writer, 
nor guessed to whom it was sent. It contained simply these 
words: — 

'Tor our child'a sake, and in his name, I summon you to 
appoint aplace where I can speak, and yon can listen, imdis- 
turbed. The time must he on Sunday; the limit of distance may 
be the circumference of your power of walking. My words may 
be commands, but my fond heart entrcau. More I shall not say 
now, hut, remember ! your boy's welfare depends on your acced- 
ing to this request. Address B. D., Post-office, Eccleston." 

Butb did not attempt to answer this letter till the last five 
minutes before tho post went out. She could not decide until 
foreed to it. Either way she dreaded. She was very nefirly 
leaving the letter altogether unanswered. But suddenly she 
resolved she would know all, the best, the worst. No cowardly 
dread of herself, or of others, should make her neglect aught 
that came to her in her child's name. She took up a pen and 
wrote: — 

"The sands below the rocks, where we met you the other 
night. Tiice, afternoon church." 

Sunday came. 

"I shall not go to church this afternoon. You know the 
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r, of cDorae ; and I can truat you to go ateadily bj your- 

When they came to kiss her hefora leaving her, according to 
their fond wont, they were stnick by the coldness of her faca 
and lips. 

"Are you not well, dear Mrs. Denbigh 1 How cold you are !" 

" Yes, darling ! 1 am well ;" and tears sprang into her eyes, 
as she looked at their anxious little faces. " Go now, dears, p 
Five o'clock will soon he here, and then wo will have tea." 

" And that will warm you ! " eaid they, leaving the room. 

" And then it will be over," she murmured — " over." 

It never camo into her bead to watch the girls, as they dis- 
appeared down the lane on their way to church. She knew then* 
too well to distrust their doing what they were told. She sat 
Btiil, her head bowed on her arms for a few minutes, and then 
rose up ajid went to put on her walking things. Some thought* 
impelled her to sudden haste. She crossed the field by the aide 
of the house, ran down the steep and rocky path, and vaa carried 
by tlie impetus of her descent far out on the level sands — but 
not far enough for her intent Without looking to the right 
hand or to the left, where comers might be seen, she went for- 
wards to the black posts, which, rising above the heaving waters, 
marked where the fishermen's nets were laid. She went straight 
towards this place, and hardly stinted her pace even where tho 
wet sands were glittering with the receding waves. Onco ther^ 
Bhe turned round, and, in a darting glance, saw that as yet no 
one was near. She was perhaps half-a-mile or more from the 
grey, ailvery rooks, which sloped away into brown moorland, 
interspersed with a field here and there of golden, waving com. 
Behind were purple hllla, with sharp, clear outlines, touching the 
sky. A little on one side from where she stood, she saw tho 
white cottages and houses which formed the village of Alwr- 
mouth, scattered up and down ; and, on a windy ffill, about a 
mile inland, she saw the little grey church, where even now many 
were worshipping in peace. 

" Pray for me ! " she sighed out, as this object caught her eye. 

And now, close under the heathery fields, where the^ fell 
softly down and touched the sands, she saw a figure movm^ in 
the direction of the great shadow made by the rocks — going 
towards the very point where tho path from Eagle's Crag camo 
down to the shore. 

" It is ho !" said she to herself. And sha turned round and 
looked seaward. The tide had turned ; the waves were slowlv 
receding, as if loth to lose the hold they had, so lately, and witn 
such swift bounds, gained on the yellow sands. The eternal 
moan they have made since the world began filled the ear, broken 
only by the skirl of the grey sea-birda as they alighted in groups 
on the edge of the waters, or as they rose up with their measured, 
balancing motion, and the sim-light caught theu- white breasts. 
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therB WQS DO sigu of humaa life to be eeen; lio boat, or distsut 
il, or near shrimper. The black posta tlieie were all that spoke 
_ men's work or labour. Beyond a Btifltch of the watets, & few 
pale grey hills showed like films ; tbcir sumiuits clear, though 
faint, their bases lost in a vapoury mist. 

On the hard, echoing sands, and distinct fi'om the ceaseless 
murmur of the salt sea waves, came footsteps — nearer — nearer. 
Very near tHey -were when Ruth, unwilling to show the fear that 
riot«d in her heart, turned round, and faced Mi. Donne. 

He came forward, with both hands extended. 

" This is kind ! my own Euth," said he. Euth'a arms hung 
down motionless at her sides. 

" What ! Euth, have you no word for me 1 " 

" I have nothing to say," said Kuth. 

"Why, you little revengefid creature! And ao I taa tc 
eiplain ah, before you will even treat me with decent civility." 

■ I do not want explanations," said Buth, in a trembling tone, 
" We must not speak of the past. You asked me to come in 
Leonard's — in my child's name, and to hear what you had to say 
about him." 

" But what I tave to say about him relates to you even more. 
And how can we talk about him without recurring to the past 1 
That past, which you try to ignore — I know you cannot do it in 
vour heart — ia full of happy recollections to me. Were you not 
happy in Wales V he said, in his tenderest tone. 

But there was no answer ; not even one faint sigh, though he 
listened intently. 

" Yon dare not speak ; you dare not answer me. Your heart 
wiH not aHowyouto prevaricate, and you know you were happy." 

Suddenly Ruth's oeautiful eyes were raised to him, full of 
lucid splendour, but grave and serious in their expression ; and 
her checks, 'heretofore so faintly tinged with the tenderest blush, 
flashed into a ruddy glow, ," 

"I wao happy. I do not deny it. 'Whatever cornea, I will 
not blench from the truth. I have answered you." 

"And yet," rephed he, Eecrotly exulting in her admission, and 
not perceiving the inner strength of which she must have been 
conscious before she would have dared to make it — "and yet, ■ 
Euth, we are not to recur to the past 1 Why not 1 If it wiis 
happy at the time, is the recollection of it so miserable to you V 

lie tried once more to take her hand, bnt she quietly stepped 
back. 

" I came to heai- what you had to say about my child," said 
■ho, beginning to feel very weary. 

" Our child, Euth." 

She drew herself up, and her face went veiy pale. 

"What have yon 1« say about him t" asked she, coldlj. 

"Much," esclaimed he — "much that may afTect his wholit 
lif^, But it all depends upon whether you 'Will bear mo or noi." < 
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"Good heavena ! Ruth, you ivill drive me mad. Oh ! what 
B changed ^jeraon you are from the ewect, loving creatiu'e you 
were ! I wish you were not bo beautiful." She did not reply, 
but he caught a deep, involuntary eigh. 

" Will you hoar me if I speak, tnough I may not hegin all 
at once to talk of this boy — a boy of whom any mother — any 
parent, might be proud 1 1 could see that, Buth. I have seen 
ti ipi ; he looked liked a prince in that cramped, miserable house, 
and with no earthly advantagea. It is a siiamo ho should not 
have every kind of opportunity laid open before him," 

There was no eigii of maternal ambition on the motionless 
&,oe, though there might be some little spring in her heart, aa 
it beat quick and strong at the idea of the proposal ehe imagined 
he was going to make of taking her hoy away to give him tho 
careful education she had often cravea for nim. She should 
refiise it, aa she would everything else which seemed to imply 
that she acknowledged a claim over Leonard ; but yet some- 
times, for her boy's sake, she had longed for a larger opening — 
a more extended sphere. 

" Ruth 1 you acknowledge we were happy once ; — there 
were circumstances which, if I could tell you tnem all in detail, 
would show you how in my weak, convalescent state I wan 
almost pa.3sive in the hands of others. Ah, Buth I I have not 
forgotten the tender nurse who soothed me in my delirium. 
When I am feverish, I dream that I am again at Llan-dhu, in 
the little old bedchamber, and you, in white — which you always 
wore then, you know — flitting about me." 

The teal's dropped, large and round, from Euth's eyes — she 
could not help it—now could she ! 

" We were happy then," continued he, gaining confidence 
from the sight of her melted mood, and recurring once more to 
the admission which he considered bo much in hia favour. " Can 
such happiness never return)" Thus he went on, quickly, 
anxious to lay before her all he had to offer, before she should 
fully undcrs^d his meaning. 

" If you would consent, Leonard should he always with you 
— educated where and how you liked — money to any amount 
you might choose to name should be secured to you ana him — il 
only, Ruth— if only those happy days might return," 

Ruth spoke, — 

" I said that I woa happy, because I had asked God to protect 
saA help mo — and I dared not tell a lie. I was happy. Oh I 
what is happiness or anserj that we should talk about them 
now 3" 

Mr. Donne looked at her, as she uttered these words, to see 
if she was wandering in her mind, they seemed to ^ m so utterly 
rirange and incoherent. 
^ ' * I dare not think of happioeaa — I must not look forward to 
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sorrow. Ood did not put me hera to consider either of tlieee 
things." 

" M^ dear Ruth, compose yourself ! There is no burr v in 
answering the question I asked." 

" What waa it 1" said Ruth. 

" I love you so, I cannot live without you. I oBer you my 
heart, my Ufc — I offer to place Leonard wherever you would have 
him placed. I have the power and the means to advance him in 
any path of life you choose. All who have shown kindness to 
you shall bo rewarded by me, with a gratitude even surpassing 
your own. If there ia anything else I cao do that you can sug- 
gest, I mill do it." 

" Listen to mo !" said Ruth, now that theidea of what ho 
proposed had entered her mind. "When I said that I was 
nappy with you long ago, I was choked with shame as I said it. 
And yet it may be a vain, false excuse that I mate for myself. 
I was very young ; I did not know how such a life waa against 
God's pure and holy will — at least, not as I know it now ; and 
I tell you truth — all the days of my years since I have gone 
about with a stain on my hidden soul— a stain which made me 
loathe myself, and envy those who stood spotless and undefileil; 
which made ma shrink from my child — from Mr. Bcnaon, from 
his sister, from the innocent girls whom I teach — nay, even I 
have cowered away from God Himself ; and what I did wrong 
then, I did hUndly to what I should do now if I listened to you," 

She was so strongly agitated that she put her hands over her 
face, and sobbed without restraint, Then, taking them, away, 
she looked at him with a glowing face, and beautiful, houe^ 
wet eyes, and tried to speak calmly, as she asked if she needed 
to stay longer (she would have gone away at once but that she 
thought of Leonard, and wished to hear all that his father might 
have to say). lie was so struck anew by her beauty, and understood 
her so little, that he believed that she only req^uired a little 
more urging to consent to what he wished ; for in all she had 
said there was no trace of the anger and resentment for his 
desertion of her, which he had espeoted would be a prominent 
feature — the greatest obstacle ho had to encounter. The deep 
sense of penitence she expressed, he mistook for earthly shame ; 
which he imagined he could soon soothe away. 

" Yes, I have much mora to say. I have not said half. 1 
cannot tftU you how fondly_ I will— how fondly I do love you — 
how my life shall be spent in ministering to your wishes. Money, 
I see — I know, you despise " 

" Mr. Belliugham ! I will not stay to hear you speak to mo 

BO again. I have been sinful, but it is not you who should * 

She could not apeak, she was so choking with passionate sorrow. 

He wanted to calm her, aa he saw her shaken with repressed 
Eobs, He put his hand on her arm. She shook itoff imxmtientlyi 
and moved away in ao instant 
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^Botb r Bud he, uetiled hj faer tuAiaa of rciiugnauce, "I 

in to think you never loved me." 

" I ! — I nerer loved you ! Do you dare to say so 1" 

Her eyes Bamed ou him as she spoke. Her red, round lip 
cried into beautiful costempt 

" Why do you shrink so from mc ?* said be, in bis tum 
getting impatient. 

" I did not come here to be spoken to in this way," snid ehe. 
" I came, if by any chance I could do Leooard good. I would 
submit to many humiliations for hia sake — but to no more from 

" Are not you afraid to brave me so T' said he. " Don't you 
!u)ow how much you are in my power ?"' 

She was silent. She longed to go away, but dreaded lest ho 
ehould follow her, where she might be losa subject to intcrni])* 
tion than she was hero — near the fiahcrman's nets, which the 
receding tide was leaving every moment barer and more bare, 
and the posts they were festeued to more blackly uprising above 
the waters. 

Mr. Donne put his hands on her nrma as they hung down 
before her — her hands tightly clasped together. 

" Ask me to let you go," said he. " I will, if yo« will ask 
inc." He looked very fierce and passionate aud determined. 
The vehemence of his action took Ruth hy aui-priae, aud the 
painful tightness of the grasp almost made her exclaim. But 
she was quite stili aud mute. 

"Ask me," said he, giving her a httle shako. She did not 
speak. Her eyes, fixed on tho distant shore, were slowly filling 
withteara. Suddenly a hght came through tho mist that obscured 
them, and the shut hps parted. She saw some distant object 
that gave her hope. 

"It is Stephen EronJey," said she, " He is coming to hia 
nets. They say he ie a very desperate, violent man, but he will 
protect me." 

" You obstinate, wilAd creature !" said Mr. Donne, releasing 
his graap. "Tou forget that one word of mine could undeoeivo 
ail these good people at Ecoleston ; and that if I spoke out over 
BO little, they would throw you off in an instant. Now !" he 
continued, " do you uuderstand how much you are in my 
power 1 " 

" Mr. and Misa Benaon know all — they have not thrown rao 
off," Eiith gasped out. " Oh ! for Leonard's sake ! you would 
not be so cruel." 

" Then do not yon be cruel to him— to me. Think once more ! " 

" I think once more ;" she spoke solemnly. " To save 
Leonard from the shame and agony of knowing my disgrace, I 
would lie down and die. Oh I perhaps it would oe beat for him 
— for me, if I might ; my death would he a stinglesa grief— but 
to go back into ain would be the real cruelty to him. The erroro 
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of my youlli may be wasted away by my tears — it was ao once 
when tho gontle, blessed Christ was upon eartti ; but now, if I 
went into wilful gmlt, as you would have me, how could I teach. 
Leonard God's holy will ! I should not mind hia knowing my 
past siu, compared to tho awhil corruption, it would be if ha 
tnew me living now, as you would have me, lost to all fear of 

God " Her speech was broken by sobs. " Whatever may 

be my doom — Qod is just — I leave myself in Hia hands. I wiU 
save lieonard from evil. Evil would it he for him if I lived with 
you. I mil let him die first ! " She lifted her eyes to heaveu, 
and clasped and wreathed her hands together tight. Then she 
said, ''You have humbled me enough, sir. I shall leave yoK 

She turned away resolutely. The dart, grey fisherman was Bt 
hand. Mr. Donne folded his arms, and aut his teeth, and looked 
after her. 

" What a stately step she has ! How majestic and graeefiil 
all her attitudes wci-e ! She tliiiiks she has baffled me now. 
Wo will try something more, and bid a higher price," He un- 
folded his arms, and began to follow her. Ho gained upon her, 
for her beautiful walk was now wavering and unsteady. The 
wocks which had kept her in motion, were running down fast. 

(" Ruth !^ said he, overtaking her. "You shall hear me once 
more. Ay, look roupd ! Your flshei"man Ja near. Ho may hear 
lue, if ho ehooses-^hoar your triumph. I am come to offer to 
marry you, Ruth ; come what niay,I wiUhave you. . Nay — I will 
make you hear me. I will hold this hand till you have heard me. 
To-morrow I will speak to any one in Eccloston you lifci, — to 

Wr, Bi-adshaw ; Mr. , tho httle minister, I mean. We caa 

make it worth while for him to keep our secret, au^ no one else 
need know but what you are i-cally Jlrs. Denbigh. (Leonard Bhall 
Btill bear this name, but in all thnigs else he shall be treated aa 
iny son. Ho and you would gi'ace any^tuation. I will take 
care the highest paths are oijcn to him !" _j 

He looked to see the lovely face brighten into sudden joy ; 
on the contrary, the head was still hung down with a heavy 

"I cannot," said she ; her voice was very faint and low. 

" It is sudden for you, my dearest. But be calm. It will all 
be easily managed. Leave it to me." 

" I cannot," repeated she, more distinct and clear, though 
still very low. 

" Why ! what on earth makes you say that V asked he, in a 
mood to be irritated by any repetition of such words. 

" I do not love you. I did once. Don't say I did not love 
you then ; but I do not now. I conld never love you again. 
All you have said and done since you came with Mr.Bradshaw to 
Aliermouth first, has only mado me wonder how I ever could 
bftvo loved yriL We aie very far apart. Tlio time that has 
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down my life lite brands ofliot iron, and scarred me To 

ever, has been nothing to jou. Von have talked of it with n 
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"j and yet I might plead that 1 
ignoniiifc child — only I will not plead anytliiug, for 
God knowa all Bat this ia only one piece of our great dif- 

" You mean that I am no saint," ho said, impatient at her 
speech. " Granted. But people who are no aainta have made 
very good husbands before now. Come, don't let any niotbiJ, 
ovoretrained oonsoientiouanesH interfere with substantia! happi- 
ness — happiness both to you and to me — for I am sure I can 
make you happy — ay I and make you love me, too, in spite of 
your pretty defiance. I love you so dearly, I must win love back. 
And here are advantages for Leonard, to be gained by you quite 
in a holy and legitimate way." 

She stood very erect. 

"If there \/aa one thing needed to confirm me, you have 
named it. You eball hove nothing to do with my boy, by my 
consent, much less by my agency. 1 would rather see him work- 
ing on the roadside than leading such a life— being such a one as 
you are. You have heard my mind now, Mr. Bdlingham. You 
liBve humbled me — you have baited me ; and if at lafit I have 
^joken out too harshly, and too much in a spirit of judgment 
the fault is yours. If there were no other reason to prevent our 
marriage but the one fact that it would bring Jjeonard into coi^ 
tact with you, that would be enough," 

"It ia enough!" said he, making her a low bow. "Neitbor 
you nor your cnild shall over more be annoyed by me. I wish 
you a good evening." 

They walked apart — he back to the inn, to set off instantly, 
while the blood was hot in him, irom the place where he had 
been so mortified — she to steady herself along till she rc*cfied 
the little path, more Uke a rude staircase than anything else, by 
which she had to chmb to the house. 

She did not turn round for some time after she was fairly lost 
to the sight of any one ou the shore ; she clamberod on, almost 
stunned by the rapid beating of her heart. Her eyes were hot 
and dry ; and at last became as if she were suddenly blind. 
Unable to go on, she tottered into the tangled underwood which 
grew among the stones, filling every niche and crevice, and little 
shelving space, with green and dchcate tracery. She sank down 
behind a great overhanging rock, which hid her from any one 
coming up the path. An ash-trco was rooted in this rock, slant- 
ing away from the sci-breezes that were prevalent in mcsc 
wcathera ; but this was a still autumnal Sabbath evening. As 
"" Ith's limbs fell, bo they lay. She had no strength, no ^lowcr of 

'itioD to move a finger. Sho could not think or ^cwv:\I^Jfil^■ 
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She was literal!; etunned. Ths first sliarp aensatioii which 
rouaed her from her torpor was a quick deaire to see him once 
more ; up she sprang, and climhed to an out-juttmg dizz; poinc 
of rock, but a little above her sheltered nook, yet commanding a 
wide view over the bare naked sands ; — iar away below, touchmg 
tht lippling water-lino, was Stephen Bromley, husily gathering 
in his neta ; besides him there was no living creature visible. 
Euth shaded her eyes, as if she thought they might have deceived 
her ; but no, there was no one there. She went dowly down to 
her old place, crying sadly as she went. 

" Oh I if I had not spoken so angrily to him — the last things 
I said were so hitter — so reproachful I — and I shall never, nerer 
see him again ! " 

She could not take in a general view and scope of their con- 
versation — the event was too near her for that ; but her heart 
folt sore at the echo of her last words, just and true as their 
Beverity was. Her struggle, her constant flowing tears, which 
fell from very weakness, mada her experience a sensation of 
intense bodily fatigue ; and her soul had lost the power of throw- 
ing itself forward, or contemplating anything beyond the dreary 
present, when the expanse of grey, wili^ bleak moors, stretching 
wide away below a sunless sky, seemed only an outward sign of 
the waste world within her heart, for which she could claim no 
sympathy ; — for she could not even define what its woea were ; 
and if she could, no one would understand how the present time 
was haunted by the terrible ghost of the former love. 

" I am ao weary! I am HO weary!" she moaned aloud at last, "I 
wonder if I might stop here, and just die away." 

She shut her ^es, until through the closed lida came a ruddy 
blaze of hght The clouda had parted away, and the sun waa 
ring down in the crimson glory behind the distant purple hillfl. 
lie whole western sky was one flame of fire. Euth forgot her- 
self in looldng at the gorgeous sight. She sat up gazing, and, as 
she gaaed, the tears dried oa her cheeks; and, somehow, all 
human care and sorrow were swallowed up io the unconscioua 
eense of God's infinity. The sunset calmed her more than any 
words, however wise and tender, could have done. It even seemed 
to give her strength aud courage ; she did not know how or why, 
but so it was. 

She rose, and went slowly towards hom& Her limbs were 
very stiff, and every now and then she had to choke down an 
unbidden sob. Her pupils had been long returned from church, 
and had busied themselves in preparing tea — an occupation which 
had probably made them feel the time less long. 

If they Dad over seen a sleep-walker, they might have likened 
Ruth to one for the neit few days, so slow and measured did her 
movements seem — so far away was her intelligence from all that 
was passing around her — so hushed and strange were the toneo 
of ber voice ) They had lettera from home, announcing the 
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ipliADt retiim of Mr, Donne as M.P. for Eccleeton. Mrs 
penbigh heard the newa without a word, and was too languid to 
join in tie search after purple and yellow flowers with which to 
deck the sitting-room at Eitgle's Crag. 

A letter froiQ Jemima came the nost day, summoning them 
home. Mr. Donne and his friends had left the place, and quiet 
was restored in the Bradshaw household ; so it waa time that 
Mary and Elizabeth's holiday should cease. Mrs. Denbigh had 
mIbo a letter — a letter from Miss Benson, saying that Leonard was 
not quite welL There was so much pams taken to disguisa 
anxiety, that it was very evident much aniiaty was felt ; and the 
girls were almost alarmed by Entt's sudden change from taci- 
turn languor to eager, vehement energy. Bodyand mind seemed 
strained to exertion, Eve:y plan that could facilitate packing 
Bad winding up affairs at Abermouth, every errand and arrange- 
jnent that could expedite their departure by one minute, waa 
done by Ruth with stem promptitude. She spared herself in 
nothing. She made them rest, made them lie down, while she 
herself lifted weights and transacted business with feverish power, 
never resting, and trying never to have time to think. 

For in remembrance of the East there waa Eomorse, — how 
had she forgotten Leonard these last few days ! — how had she 
repined and been dull of heart to her blessing ! And in antici- 
pation of the Future there was one sharp point of red light in 
the darkness which pierced her brain with agony, and which she 
would not sec or recognise — and saw and reooguised all the more 
for such mad determination — which is not the true shield against 
the bitterness of the arrows of Death. 

When the sea-side party arrived in Eccleston, they were met 
h^ Mrs. and Mias Bradshaw and Mr. Benson. Bv a firm resolu- 
tion, Ruth kept from shaping the question, " Is he alive )" aa if 
by giving shape to her fears she made their realisation more 
imminent. She said merely, " How is he 1" but she said it with 
drawn, tight, bloodless lips, and in her eyes Mr. Benson read her 
anguish of anxiety. 

"He is very ill, but we hope he will soon be better, It is 
what eveiy child has to go through." 



» CHAPTER XXV. 

nUIUA HAKES i. SISCOVEUT. 

Kr. BBADBHAwhad been auccMsful in carrying his point, ffifl 
member had been returned ; his proud opponents mortified, bo 
the public thought he ought to be weU pEeased ; but the public 
were disappointed to see that he did not show any of the gratia* 
■-n they supposed hira to feel. 
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cations during tho progress of the election, that the pleasure 
which ha would otherwise have felt in tho final success of his 
Bcheme was much diminished. 

He had more than tacitly eanctioned brihety ; and now that 
tho excitement was OTer, he regretted it : not entirely from con- 
BCientious motives, though ha was uneasy from the alight sense 
of wrong-doing ; but he was more piiined, after all, to think that, 
in tho ejesof some of his townsmen, his hitherto spotless chai'ao- 
ter had received a blemish. He, who had been so stern and 
severe a censor on the undue influence esereised by the opposite 
party in all preceding elections, could not expect to be Biiarud by 
their adherents now, whea thero wore nimonrB that the hands of 
tlie scrupuloufi Dissentei's were not clean. Before it had been his 
noast that neither friend nor enemy could say one word against 
him ; now, ho was constantly afmid of an indictment for bribery, 
and of heing compelled to appear before a Committee to awoar 
to hia own share in the business. 

His uneasy, fearful consciousness made him stricter and 
sterner than ever ; as if he would quench all wondering, slandci> 
ous talk about Tiim ia the town by a renewed austerity of up- 
rightness ; that the slack-principled Mr. Bradshaw of one month 
of ferment and escitement might not be confounded with tho 
highly conscientious and deeply religious Mr. Bradshaw, who went 
to chapel twice a-day, and gave a hundred pounds a-piece to every 
charitv in the town, as a aort of thank-oSering that his end was 
gained. 

But ho was secretly dissatisfied with Mr. Donne. In general, 
that gentleman hod been rather too willing to act in acoordanca 
with anyone's advice, no matter whose ; as ifhehadthoughtittoo 
much trouble to weigh the wisdom of hia friends, in which caaa 
Mr. Bi'adshaw's would have, doubtless, proved the most valuable. 
But now and then he unexpectedly, and utterly without reason, 
took tho conduct of afiairs into his own hands, aa when he had 
been absent without leave only just before the day of nomination. 
No one guessed whither he had gone ; but the fact of his being 
gone was enough to chagrin Mr. Bradshaw, who was. quite r^y 
to have picked a quarrel on this very head, if tho election had 
not terminated favourably. Aa it was, he had a feeling of pro- 
prietorship in Mr. Donne which was not disagi-eeable. He had 
given the new it.P. his seat ; hia resolution, his promptitude, his 
energy, had made Mr. Donne " our member ;" and Mr. Bradshaw 
began to feel proud of liim accordingly. But there had been no 
one circumstance during this period to bind Jemima and Mr. 
Farquhar together. Theywcro still miaimdaratanding each other 
with all their power. The difference in the result was thi^ 
Jemima loved hrm all the more, in apito of quarrels and coolness. 
He was growing utterly woary of the petulant temper of which 
he was never certain ; of tho reception which varied day aftar 
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ia,j, according to the mood aha vas in and the thoughts that 
were wppenao&t ; and he was almost slartleO to find how very 
gUd he waa that the httle girk and Mrs. Denbigh were coming 
borne. His was a character to bask ia peace; and luvely, quiet , 
Buth, with her low tones and soft replies, her delicate waviiigj 
movemcuta, appeared to liim the \erf type of what a womauf 
ehould be — a caha, serene soul, fashiouing the bod; to oogdiq 
grace. 

It was, thcrcFore, with no slight interest that Ur. Farquhar 
inquired daily after the health of little Leonard. He asked at 
the Scnaons' houae ; and Sally answered him, with swollen and 
tearful eyes, that the child was \etj bad— Tery bad indeed. Ue 
asked at the doctor's ; and the doctor told him, in a few short 
words, that " it was only a bad kind of measles, and that the lad 
might hare a struggle for it, but he thought be would get through. 
Vigorous children isnrried their force into evciytiing ; never did 
things by halves ; if they were ill, they were sure to be in a high 



fever direct^ ; if they were well, there was no peace in the bouse 
for their rioting. For his pai-t," continned the doctor, " he 
thought he was glad he had had no children ; as far as he could 



judge, they were pretty much all plague and no profit." But as 
ho ended hts speech he sighed ; and Mr. Farquhar was none the 
leas convinced that common report was true, which represented 
the clever, prosperous surgeon of Eccleston as bitterly dis- 
appointed at hL:> failure of o&pring. 

While tiiese various iutercata and fceiinga had their course 
outside the chapel-houae, within there was but one thought which 

Eossesscd all the inmates. When Solly was not cooking lor the 
tUe invalid, she was crying; tor she had had a dream about 
green nishes, not three man& ago, which, by some queer process 
of oneiromnncv, sbo interpreted to mean the death of a child ; 
and all Miss Benson's endeavours were directed to making her 
keep silence to Buth about this dream, Solly thought that the 
mother ought to be told ; what were dreams sent for but for 
warnings J out it was just like a pack of Dissenters, who would 
not believe anything like other foll^. Miss Benson was too mnoh 
accustomed to Sally's contempt for Dissenters, as viewed from 
the pinnacle of the 'Estabtishment, to pay much attention to all 
this grumbling ; especially as Sally was willing to take ru niuel) 
trouble about Leonard as if sbo believed he was going to Livs, and 
that his rccoveiy detiended upon her care, iUim Bumoh's great 
object was to keep her from having any confidential tulbl Wltb 
Buth ; as if any repetition of the dream could have dcc[M!Dod Hut 
conviction in Ruth's mind that the child wouUl die. 

It seemed to her that his death would onlv be iht flttirijf 
punishment for the state of indilfLTcnca towaroi ttim— tJiwiinli 
ufe and death — towards all Uuiigit uartbty or divitM, intii wliiolk 
rii e had sufiered herself to taH ainai her bat InUrviiiw witli ^''a 
She did not underatond that aucti asJuMalion i» but tha 
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natuitJ. cotmequence of violent agitation and eerero tension of 
feeling. The only relief she experienced was in constantly sorv" 
iug Leonard ; she bad almost an animal'a jealousy lest any one 
should come between her and her young. Mr. Benson eaw this 

i'onlouB suspicion, althoiigh he could haijly understand it; but 
10 calmed his sister's wonder and officious fcindnesa, ho that the 
two patiently and quietly provided all that Ruth might want, but 
did not interfere witli her right to nurse Leonard. But when ho 
was recovering, Mr, Benson, with the slight tone of authority ho 
knew how to assume when need was, bade Euth lie down and 
take some rest, while his sister watched. Ruth did not answer, 
but obeyed in a dull, weary kind of surprise at being so com- 
manded. She lay down by her child, gazing her fill at his calm 
slumber, and as she gazed, her large white eyehds were softly 
pressed down as with a gentle irresistible weight, and she feu 

She dreamed that she was once more on the lonely shore, 
striving to cany away Leonard from some pursuer — some human 
pui'suer — she knew ho was huraan, and sho knew who be was. 
although she dared not say his name even to herself, he seemed 
so close and present, gaining on her fl</ing footsteps, rushing after 
her as with the sound of the roaring tide. Her feet seemed heavy 
weights fixed to the ground ; they would not move. All at onoe^ 
iust near the shore, a great black whirlwind of waves clutched 
ncr back to her pursuer ; she threw Leonard on to land, wlijoh 
was safety ; but wnether he reached it or no, or was swept back 
like her into a mysterio(i3 something too dreadful to be bomei, 
she did not know, for the teiTOr awakened her. At first the 
dream seemed yet a reality, and she thought that the pursuer 
was couched even there, in that very room, and the great boom 
of the sea was still in her ears. But as full consciousness re- 
turned, she saw herself safe in the dear old room — the haven of rest 
— the shelter from storms. A bright fire was glowing in the little 
old-Cisbioncd, cup-shaped grate, niched into a comer of the wall, 
and guarded on either side by whitewashed bricks, which aervod 
for hobs. On one of these the kettle hummedand buzzed, within 
two points of boiling whenever she or Leonard required tea. In 
her dream that home-like sound had been the roar of the relent- 
less sea, creeping evriftly on to seize its prey. Miss Bensoa sat 
by the fire, motionless and still ; it was too dark to read any 
longer without a candle ; but yet on the ceiling and upper part 
oi the walls the golden light of the setting sun was slowly moving — 
BO alow, and yet a motjon gives the feeling of rest to the weary 
jet more than perfect stillness. The old clock on the staircase 
told its monotonous chck-olaek, in that soothing vray which mora 
marked the quiet of the bouse than disturbed with any sense of 
Bound. Leonard still slept that renovating slumber, almost in 
her arms, far from that fatal pursuing eea, with its human form 
of tmielty. The dream was a vision ; the riality which prompted 
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Uie dieua was over and past — Leonanl waa safe — she was safe ; 
all thia loosened the frozen apringB, and they gushed forth in her 
beoi't, and her Ups moved in accordance with her thoughts. 

" What were yon sa^ng, my darUng 1" said Miss Benson, who 
caught sight of the motion, ana fancied she was asking for some- 
thing. Miss BensoQ bent over the aide of the bed on which Rutb 
lay, to catch the low tones of her voice. 

" I only aaid," rephed Ruth, timidly, " thank God 1 I have so 
much to thank Him for, you don't know." 

" My dear, I am sure we have all of ua cause to be thankful 
that our boy is spared. See ! he ia wakening up ; and wo will 
have a cup of tea together." 

Leonard strode on to perfect health ; hut he was made older 
in character and looks by his severe illness. He grew tall and 
thin, and the lovely chUd was lost in the liandsome boy. Ho 
began to wonder, and to question; Ruth mourned a little over 
the vanished babyhood, when she was all in all, and over the 
childhood, whose petals had fallen away ; it seemed as though 
two of her children were gone — the one an infant, the other a 
bright tiioughtless darUng ; and she wished that they could have 
remained quick in her memory for ever, instead of being absorbed 
in loving pride for the present boy, But these were only fanciful 
regrets, flitting Uke shadows across a mirror. Peace and thank- 
fulness were once more the atmosphere of her mind ; nor was 
her unconsciousness disturbed by any suspicion of Mr. Fartjuhar'a 
increasing approbation and admiration, which he was diligently 
nursing up into love for her. She knew that he had sent — she 
did not know how often he had brought — fruit for the convales- 
cent Leonard. She heard, on her return from her daily employ- 
ment, that Mr. Farqubar bad bought a little gentle pony on 
which Leonard, weak as he was, might ride. To confess the 
truth, her maternal pride was such that she thought that all 
kindness shown to such a boy as Leonard was but natural ; sh* 
believed him to be 

A child fhiHo oil Ibst looked on. loied. 

As it in truth he was ; and tho proof of thia was daily shown in 
many kind inquiries, and many thoughtful httia offerings, besides 
Mr. Farquhar's. The poor (warm and kind of heart to all sorrow 
common to humanity) were touched with pity for the young 
widow, whoso only cnild lay ill, and nigh unto death. They 
brought what they could — a fresh egg. when eggs were scarce— 
a few ripe pears that grew oa the sunniest aide of the humblest 
cottage, where the fruit was regarded as a source of income — 
a call of inquiry, and a prayer that God would spare the child, 
Itom an old crippled woman, who could scarcely drag herself so 
far as the Chapel-house, yet felt her worn and weary heart stirred 
with a sharp pang of sympathy, and a very present remembrance 
a| the time when she too was young, and saw the life-httw-ya. 
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qiiivor out of bor child, now an angel in that heaven, which felt 
more like home to the desolato old creature thao this emptr 
^rth. To all such, when Leonard wna better, Euth went, and 
thanked them from her heart. She and the old cripple sat hand 
in hnnd over the scantj fire on the hearth of the latter, whilo 
she told in soletna, broken, homely words, how her child sickened 
and died. Tears fell like rain down Euth's checks ; hut those of 
the old woniaii were dry. All tears had been wept out of her 
long ago, aad now she sat patient and quiet, waiting for death. 
But after this, Euth " clave unto her," and the two were hence- 
forward a pair of friends. Mr. Farquhar was only included in 
the general gi'atitude which she felt towards all who had been 
kind to hei' boy. 

The winter passed away in deep peace after the storms of the 
ttutumn, yet eveiy now and then a feeling of insecurity made 
Euth shake for an instant. Those wild autumnal Btorms had 
torn aside the quiet flowers and herbage that had gathered over 
the wreck of her early life, and shown her that all deeds, however 
^hidden-andlong.pas^ by.bavo tbcu' otcraal consequeneos. She 
turned sick and faint whenever Mr. Donne's name was casually 
mentioned. No one saw it ; but she felt the miserable stop in 
her heart's boating, and wished that she could prevent it by any 
exercise of Belf-command. She had never named his identity 
with Ur. Belliugham, nor had she spoken about the seaside inter- 
view. Deep shame made her silent and reserved on all her life 
before Leonard's birth ; from that time she rose again in her 
self-respeet, and spoke as openly as a child (when need was) of 
all occnrrenocs which had taken place since then ; except that 
she could not, and would not, tell of this mocking echo, this 
haunting ghantom, this past, that would not rest in its grave. 
The very circumstance that it was stalking abroad in the world, 
and might reappear at any moment, made her a coward : she 
trembled away from contemplating what the reality had been ; 
only she clung more faithfully than before to the thought of the 
great God, who was a roek in the dreary land, where no shadow 

Autumn and winter, with their lowering skies, were less 
dreary than the woeful, desolate feelings that shed a gloom on 
Jemima. She found too late that she had considered Mr, Far- 
quhar BO securely her own for eo long a time, that her heai-t 
refused to recognise him as lost to her, unless her reason went 
through the same weary, convincing, miserable evidence day after 
day, and hour after hour. He never spoke to her now, cxeept 
from common civility. He never cared for her contradictiona ; 
he never tried, with patient perseverance, to bring her over to 
his opinions j he never used the wonted wilea (so tenderly re- 
membered now they had no eiistcnco but ia memory) to bring 
her round out of some wilful mood — and such moods were com- 

Q enoiigh now ! Frequently she was sullenly indiflerent to 
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llie feelinga of othora — not from any iinlundiLeM, but hecanae 
her keart seemed DUinb and stonv, and incapablo of sympathy. 
Theu afterwards hor eelf-reproacn was terrible — in the dead of 
iiight, when no one saw it. With a strange perversity, the only 
intelligeace she cared to hear, the ooly sights she cared to see, 
wore tbo circumstaneos which gave confirmation to the idea that 
Mr. Farquhar was thinking of Euth for a wife. She craved with 
stinging curiosity to hear something of theit affairs every day; 
parUy because the torture which fiucli intclligenoe gave was 
almost a relief from the deadness of her heart to all other interests. 

And BO spring {^iovsnCii, ddVwano) came back to her, bringing 
all the contra-sts which spring alone can bring to add to the 
lieaTOieas of the soul. The Uttla winged creatui'es filled the air 
with buratfl of joy; the vegetation came bright and hopefully 
onwards, without any check of nipping frost Tho ash-treea iu 
the Bradshaws' garden were out in leaf by the middle of May, 
which that year wore more the aspect of summer than most 
Junes do. The sunny weather mocked Jemima, and the unusual 
warmth oppressed her physical powers. She felt very weak and 
languid : she was acutely sensible that no one else noticed her 
want of strength \ father, mother, all seemed too full of other 
things to care, if, as she believed, her life was waning. She her- 
self felt glad that it was so. But her ddioacy was not unnoticed 
by all. Her mother often aniionsly asked her husband if ho did 
not think Jemima was looking 01 ; nor did his affirmation to the 
contrary satisfy her, as most of his afBrmations did. She thought 
everf morning, before she got up, how she could tempt Jemima 
to eat, by ordering some fiivourite dainW for dinner ; in many 
other little ways she tried to minister to her child ; but the poor 
girl's own abrupt irritability of temper had made her mother 
afraid of openly speaking to her about her hcaltL 

Euth, too, saw that Jemima was not looking weD, How slie 
liad become an object of dislike to her former friend she did not 
know; but she was sensible tliat AOsa Britdshaw disUkud her 
now. She was not aware that this feeling was growing and 
etrengthening almost into repugnance, for she seldom saw Jemima 
out of school-hours, and tien only for a minute or two. Eut the 
evil element of a fellow-creature's dislike oppressed the atmo- 
sphere of her life. That fellow-ercature was one who had onoa 
loved her so fondly, and whom she still loved, although she had 
leamt to fear her, as we fear those whose faces cloud over when 
we come in sight— who cast unloving glances at us, of which we, 
though not seeing, are conscious, as of some occult influence ; 
and tiie cause of whose dislike is unknown to us, though every 
word and action seems to increase it. I believe that this sort of 
dislike is only shown by the jealous, and that it renders the dia- 
liker even mora miserable, because more continually conscious 
than the object ; hut the growing evidences of Jemima's feeling 
' ' Ttuth ve:j unhappy at times. This very May, too, an idea 
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had come iiito her mind, which she had tried to repress — namdy, 
that Mr, Farquhar waa in love with her. It annoyed her ei- 
tremely ; it made her reproach herself that she ever ahould think 
Buch B. thiQg possible. She tried to strangle the notion, to drowD 
it, to atsirve it out by neglect — its existence caused her such pain 
anddistreaa. 

The worst was, he had won Leonard's heart, who was coo- 
Bbintly seeking him out ; or, when absent, talking about him. 
The best was some journey connected with business, which would 
take him to the Continent for several weeks ; and, during that 
time, surely this disagreeable fijioy of hia would die away, if un- 
true ; and if true, some way woulcf be opened by which she might 
put a stop to all increase of predilection on his part, and yet 
retain him as a friend for Leonard — that darling for whom she 
was &r-seeing and covetous, and miserly of every scrap of lore 
and kindly regard. 

Mr. Parquhar would not have been flattered, if he had known 
how much his departure contributed to Euth's rest of mind ot 
the Saturday afternoon on which he set out on his journey. It 
waa a beautifid day ; the sky of that intense quivering blue, which 
seemed as though you could look through it for ever, yet not 
reach the black, infinite space which is suggested as lying beyond. 
Now and then, a thin, torn, vaporous cloud floated slowly within 
the vaulted depth ; but the soft air that gently wafted it was not 
perceptible among the leaves on the trees, which did not even 
tremble. Rnth sat at her work in the shadow formed by the old 
grey garden wall ; Miss Benson and Sally — the one in the parlour 
window-seat mending stockings, the other hard at work in her 
kitchen — were both within talking distance, for it waa weather 
for open doors and windows [ but none of the three kept up any 
continued conversation ; and in the intervals Buth sang low a 
brooding song, such as she remembered her mother singing long 
ago. Now and then she stopped to look at Leonard, who was 
labouring away with vehement energy at digging over a small 
plot of ground, where he meant to prick out some celery plants 
that had been given to him. Ruth's heart warmed at the earnest^ 
spirited way in which he thrust his laige spade deep down into 
the brown soil, his ruddy fece glowing, his curly hair wet with, 
the exertion ; and yet she sighed to think that the days were over 
when her deeds of skill could give him pleasure. Now, hia 
delight was in acting himself; last year, not fourteen months 
ago, he had watched her making a daisy-chain for him, as if ha 
could not admire her cleverness enough ; this year — this week, 
when she had been devoting every spare hour to the simple 
tailoring which she performed for her boy (she had always made 
every article he wore, and felt almost jealous of the employ- 
ment), he had come to her with a wistft^ look, and asked when 
' a might begin to have clothes made by a man ! 

Ever since the Wednesday when she had accompanied Mai7 
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and ZliMbeth, at Mra, Bradaliaw'8 deBire, to be measured fat 
spring clothes by the new Eccleston dressmaker, she had been 
looking forward to this Saturday afternoon's pleasure of naaking 
summer trouaera for Leonard; but the aatisfaotiou of thecmploy- 
mcDt was a little token sway by Leonard's speech. It was a sign, 
liowever, that her life waa very quiet and peaceful, that she hod 
leisure to think upon the thing at all ; and often she forgot it 
entirely in her low, abanting song, or in listening to the thru^ 
warbling out hia afternoon ditty to his patient mate in the liolly- 
buah below. 

The distant rurahlo of carta through the busy streets (it was 
market-day} not only formed a low roUing bass to the nearer and 
pleasanter sounds, but enhanced the sense of peace by the sug- 
gestion of the contrast afforded to tho repose of tbo garden by 
fiie bustle not far o£F. 

B\it, besides physical din and bustle, there is mental strife 
and turmoil. 

That afternoon, as Jemima was reaUeasly wandering about the 
bouse, her mother desired her to go on an errand to Mrs. 
Pearson's, the new dressmaker, in order to give aoma directions 
about her sisters' new frocks. Jemima went, rather than have 
the trouble of resisting ; or else aho would have preferred staying 
at home, moving or being outwardly quiet according to her own 
fitful will. Mrs. Bradshaw, who, as I have said, had been aware 
for some time that something was wrong with her daughter, 
tmd was very anxious to set it to rights, if she only knew how, 
had rather planned this errand with a view to dispel Jemima's 
melancholy. 

"And, Mimie dear," said her mother, "when you are there, 
look out for a new bonnet for youraelf ; she has got some veiy 
pretty ones, and your old one is so shabby." 

"It does for me, mother," said Jemima, heavily. "I don't 
want a new bonnet." 

" But I want you to have one, my lassie. I want my girl to 
look well and nice." 

There was something of homely tenderness in Mrs. Brad- 
ebaw's tone that touched Jemima's heart. She went to her 
mother, and kissed her with more of affection than she bad 
shown to any one for weeks before ; and the kiss was returned 
with warm fondness. 

" I think you love me, mother," said Jemima. 

"We all love you, dear, if you would but think so. And i{ 
you want anything, or wish for anything, only tell me, and, with 
a Uttlo patience, I can get your father to give it you, I know. 
Only be happy, there's a good girl." 

'Be happy! as if ono coiild by an effort of will!' thought 
Jemima, as she went along the street, too absorbed in heraelf to 
'tUiiioe the bows of acquaintances and friends, bat instinctively 
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piiding herself right among the throng and press of carts, and 
gigs, and market people in High Street. 

But her mothers toccs and looks, with their comforting 
power, remained longer in her recollection than the iQCOOHiHteacy 
of any words spoken. When she had completed her errand about 
the frocks, she asked to look at some bonnets, in order to show 
her recognition of her mother's kind thought. 

Mrs. Pearson wae a smart, clever-loofcing woman of fiva or six 
and thirty. She had all the variety of Bmall-talfc at her finger- 
ends, that was formerly needed by barbers to amuse the people 
who came to be shaved. She had admired the toiTn till Jemima 
was weary of its praiaes, sick and oppressed by ita sameness, aa 
she had been these many weeks. 

"Here are some bonneta, ma'am, that will be juat the thing 
for you — elegant and tasty, yet quite of the simple style, suitable 
tfl young ladies. Oblige me by trying on this white silk 1'' 

Jemima looked at herself in the glass ; she was obUged to 
own it was very becoming, and perhaps not the less so for tha 
flush of modest shame ivhich came into her cheeks, as she heard 
Mrs. Pearson's open praises of tho " rich, beautiful hair," and the 
"Oriental eyes" of the wearer, 

" I induced the young lady who accompanied your sisters the 
otlier day — the governess, is she, ma'am 1" 

"Yes — Mrs. Denbigh is her name," said Jemima, clouding 

" Thank you, ma'am. Well, I persuaded Mrs. Denbigh to try 
on that bonnet, and you can't thimc how charming she looked in 
it ; and yet I don't think it became her as much as it does TOn." 



" Jlrs. Denbigh is very beautiful," said Jemima, taking oi 

honnet, and not much inclined to tiy on any other. 

"Very, ma'am. Quite a peculiar style of beauty. If I might 
be allowed, I should say that hers was a Grecian style of loveli- 
ncBS, while yours waa Oriental. She reminded me of a young 
person I once knew in Fordham.'' Mrs, Pearson sighed an 
audible dgh. 

" In Fordham !" said Jemima, remembering that Euth had 
onco spoken of the place as ono in which she had spent some 
time, while the county iu which it was situated was the same in 
which Euth was bom. " In Fordham I Why, I think Mrs. 
Denbigh comes from that neighbourhood." 

" Oh, ma'am I she cannot be the young person I mean — I am 
sure, ma'am — holding the position she does in your estabhsh- 
raent. I should hardly say 1 knew her myself; for I only saw 
her two or three times at my sister's house ; but she was so 
remarked for bor beauty, that I remember her face quite well — 
the more so, on account of her vicious conduct afterwards,'' 

"Her vicious conduct !" repeated Jemima, convinced by these 
words that there could be no identity between Ruth and the 
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aJIaded to. " Thea it could not Lavo been oi 



I. Deubigk" 

"Oh, no, ma'am ! 1 am aure I should be sorry to bo un- 
deratood ta have suggested anything of the kind. I beg your 
pardon if I did so. All I meant to say^and perhaps that waa a 
liberty I ought not to have taken, conaidoring what Ruth Hilton 

" Ruth Hilton ! " said Jemima, turning suddenly round, and 
lacing Mrs. Pearson. 

"Yes, ma'am, that was the name of the young poraon I 
allude to." 

" Tell me about her — what did she do 1" asked Jemima, sub- 
duing her eagerness of tone and look aa best sho might, hut 
trembling aa oa the verge of some strange discoveiy. 

" I don't know whether I ouglit to tell you, ma'am — it ia 
hardly a fit story for a young lady i but this Euth Hilton waa an 
apprentice to my sister-in-law, who bad a firat-rata business iu 
Fordham, which brought her a good deal of patronage from the 
county families ; and tliia young creature was very artfu! and 
bold, and thought sadly too much of her beauty ; and, somehow, 
she beguiled a young gentleman, who took her into keeping 
(X ttm sure, ma'am, I ought to apologise for polluting your 
eara }" 

" Go on," Eaid Jemima, breathlessly. 

" I don't know much more. His mother followed him into 
Wales. She was a lady of a great deal of religion, and a very old 
family, and was much shocked at her son's misfortune in being 
captivated by such a person ; hut she led him to repentance, and 
took liirn to Paris, where, I think, she died ; but I am not sure, 
for, owing to family differences, I havo not been on torms for 
some years with my sister-in-law, who was my informant." 

" Who died )" intemipted Jemima — "the young man's mother, 
or— or Eutli Hilton )" 

"Oh dear, ma'am! pray don't confuse tho two. It waa tha 

mother, Mrs. I forgot the name — something like Billington. 

It was the lady who died." 

" And what beoanio of the other J" asked Jemima, unable, aa 
her dork suspicion seemed thickening, to eowk the name. 

" The girl ? Why, ma'am, what could become of her J Not 
that I know exactly — only one knows they can but go from bad 
to worse, poor creatures ! God forgive mo, if I am speaking toe 
transiently of such degraded women, who, after all, are a disgrace 
to our sex." 

" Then you know nothing more about her I" asked Jemima. 

" I did hoar that she had gone off with another gentleman that 
■he met with ia Wales, but I'm sure I can't tell who told me." 

There waa a little piuse. Jemima waa pondering on all shtt 
^^^ri heard. Suddenly she felt that Mra, Pearson'i eyes were upon 
^^^ft watohing her ; not with curiosity, but with a newly-awakened 
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intelligence ;— and yet aha must aak one more question ; but sh» 
tried to aak it in an indiSerent, careless tone, handling the bonnet 
«rhile ehe spoke. 

" How long ia it since all this — all you have been telling ma 
aboat — happened V (Leonard was eight years old.) 

" Why— let me see. It was boforo I was married, and I was 
married three years, and poor dear Pearson has been deceased 
five — I should say, going on for nine ycari. bis summer. Blush 
roses would become your complexion, perhaps, better than these 
lilacs," said she, as with eupcr&cial observation she watched 
Jemima, tumiog the bonnet round and round on her hand — the 
bonnet that her dizzy eyes did not see. 

" Thank you. It is very pretty. But I don't want a boonet. 
I beg your pardon for taking up your time." And with an abrupt 
bow to the discomfited Mrs. Pearson, she was out and away in 
the open air, threading her way with instinctive energy along the 
crowded street. Suddenly she turned round, and went ba^ to 
Mrs, Pearson's with even more rapidity than she had been walk- 
ing away from the house. 

" I have changed my mind," said she, as she came, breathless, 
up into the show-room. "I will take the bonnet. How muoh 
ia it ?" 

" Allow me to change the flowers ; it can be done in an insttLot, 
and then you can see if you would not prefer the rosea ; but nith 
either foliage it is a lovely httle bonnet, said Mrs. Pearson, hold- 
ing it up oomiringly on her hand. 

" Oh 1 never mind the flowers — yes ! change them to the 
roses." And she stood by, agitated (Mrs. Pearson thought with 
impatience) all the time the milhner was making the alteration 
witii skilful, busy haatc. 

" By the way," said Jemima, when she saw the last touches 
were being given,and that she must not delay executing the purpose 
which was the real cause of her return — " Papa, I am sure, would 
not like your connecting Mrs, Denbigh's name with such a — ato^ 
aa you have been teUing mc." 

"Oh dear ! raa'am, I have too much respect for you all to 
think of doing such a thing I Of course I know, ma'am, that it 
ia not to be cast up to any lady that aho is hke anybody disre- 
putable." 

" But I would rather you did not name the likeness to any 
one," said Jemima ; "not to any one. Don't tell any one 1' ' 
Btory you have told me this morning." 

" Indeed, ma'am, I should never think of such a thing ! My 
poor husband could have borne witness that I am as close as t' 
{rave where there is anything to conceal." 

" Oh, dear !" aaid Jemima, "Mrs. Pearson, there ia nothing to 
eonceal ; only vou must not speak about it." 

" I oertiunly shall not do it ma'am ; f ou may rest assured of 
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lliia time Jamima did not go towai-ds home, but in tbe direo- 

□ of the outskirts of the towu, on the hilly side. She beid 
Boma dim recollection of hearing her aisters ask if they might not 
go and invite Leonard and his mother to tea ; and how could she 
face Euth, after the conviction had taken ^osaeaaion of her heart 
that she, and the sinful creature she had just heard of, were one 
and the same I 

It wfts yet only tho middle of the afternoon ; the hours were 
early in the old-fashioned town of Eccleaton. Soft white clouds 
had come alowlj sailing up out of the west ; the plain was flecked 
with thin floating ahadowa, gently borne along liy the westerly 
wind that was waving the long grass in the hay-fields into alter- 
nate light and shade. Jemima went into one of these fields, lying 
by the side of the upland road. She was stunned by the shoet 
Bhe had received. The diver, leaving the green award, smooth 
and known, where his frienda atand with their familiar smiling 
faces, admiring hia glad bravery — the diver, down in an instant 
in the horrid depths of the sea, cloae to eomo strange, ghastly, 
lidlesa-eyed monster, can hardly more feel his blood cvxdle at the 
near terror than did Jemima now. Two hours ago — but a point 
of time on her mind's dial — she had never imt^ined that she 
should ever come in contact with any one who had committed 
open sin ; she had never shaped her conviction into words and 
sentences, but atiU it was there, that all the resx>ectable, all the 
fiunily and religions circiunstancea of ber life, would hedge her 
in, and guard her finm ever encountering the great shock of 
coming face to face with Vice. Without bein^ pharisaical in 
ber -estiujation of herself, she had all a Pharisee's dread of 
publicans and sinners, and all a child's cowardliness — that 
cowardliness which prompts it to shut its eyes gainst the 
object of terror, rather than acknowledge its existence with brave 
faith. Her father's o^n reiterated speeches had not been without 
their effeot. He drew a clear line of partition, which separated 
uumkind into two great grouty to one of which, by the grace of 
God, he and his belonged ; while the other was composed of those 
whom it was his du^ to try and reform, and bring the whole 
force of his morality to hear upon, with lectures, admonitions, 
and eihortations — a duty to be performed, because it was a duty 
—but with very little of that Hope and Fwth which is the Spirit ( 
that makcth alive. Jemima had rebelled against those hard doc- 
trines of her father's, but their frequent repetition had had its 
eSect, and led her to look upon those who bad gone astray with j 
shrinking, shuddering recoil, instead of with a pity, ao Christ-like ^ 
OS to have both wisdom and tenderness in it. --"'^ 

And now she saw among her own familiar associates one, 
almost her bouse-fellow, who had been stained with that evil most 
repugnant to her womanly modesty, that would fain have ignored 
its eiiEtencfl ^together. She loathed the thought of i " ~ 
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Suth sgala. She wished thnt sho coiild take her up, and put hes, 
down at a diatacGQ somewhere — anywhere — whero she might nevef 
see or hear of her more; never be reminded, as she must be when* 
ever she saw her, that such thinge were in this Bwmj, brigb.t, lark* 
Mnging earth, over which the bluo dome of heaven bent eoftljf 
down as Jemima sat in the hay-field that June afternoon ; hei 
cheeks flii^ed and red, but herlipa pale and compressed, and hsT 
^res full of a heavy, angry sorrow. It was Saturday, and the i>eopla< 
in that part of the country left their work an hour earlier on that 
df^f. By this, Jemima knew it must be growing time for her to 
bo at home. She hod had so much of conflict in her own mind.' 
of late, tbat she ha<l grown to dislike struggle, or speech, o: 
plejiation ; and so strove to conform to times and hours much mora 
than she had doae in happier days. Sut oh ! how full of hate h» 
heartwasgrowing against tiie world 1 And oh ! how she sickened 
at the thought of seeing Euth I Who was to be trusted more, if 
Buth — calm, modest, deUcatc, digni&ed Ruth — had a memoi 
blackened by sin 1 

Aashe went heavily along, tie thought oFMr. Farqnhar cam 
into her mind. It showed how terrible bad been the ahm, thi 
ho had been forgotten until now. With the thought of liim cam 
in her first merciful feeling towards Buth. This would n 
have beeuj had there been the least latent suapioion in Jemi 
jealous mmd that Buth had pur^Kisely done aught — looked a look 
— uttered a word — modulated a tone — for the sake of attracting^ 
As Jemima recalled all the passages of theur intercourse, sna 
slowly confessed to herself now pure and simple had been aS\ 
Buth B ways in relation to Mr. Farquhar. It was not merely thai 
there hod been no coquetting, but there had been simple uncoiia 
Bciouscess on Buth's part, for so long a time after Jemima bad 
discovered Mr. Farquhar's inclination for her ; and when at length 
she had slowly awakened to some perception of the state of hLi 
feelings, there bad been a modest, ehriuking dignity of mannei^ 
not startled, or emotional, or even timid, but pure, grave, and 
quiet ; and this conduct of Buth's, Jemima instinotively aoknow*^ 
ledgcd to be of necessity transparent and sincere. Now, and hers 
there was no hypocrisy ; but some time, somewhere, on the pari 
of somebody, what hypocrisy, what lies must have been acted, i 
not absolutely spoken, before Buth could Lave been received It 
them all as the sweet, gentle, girhsh widow, which she remend 
bered they had all believed Mrs. Denbigh to be when first ah 

came among them ! Could Mr. and Miss Benson know 1 Coul 

they be a party to the deceit 1 Not sufEciently acquainted witj 
the world to understand bow strong had been the temptation tg 
play the part they did, if they wished to give Buth a chanoq 
Jemima could not beheve them guilty of such deceit aa the know 
lodge of Mrs. Denbigh's previous conduct would implj^ ; and yd 
how it darkened the latter into a treacherous hypocrite, witu 1 
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blacfc secret shut up in her soul for years— living in apparent 
confidence^ and daily houaetiold familiaritj with, the BeiisonB for 
veare, yet never telling the remorse that ought to be corroding 
her heart I Who was true 1 Wio was not 1 Who was good 
and pure T Who was not 1 The very foundations of Jemima's 
beliei in her mind were shaken. 

Could it be false I Could there be two Huth Hiltons ? She 
went over erery morsel of evidence, It could not be. She knew 
that Mrs. Denbigh's former name Lad been Hilton. She had 
heard her Bpeak casually, but charily, of having lived in Forilham. 
She knew ehe had been in Wales but a short time bcfoi'c she 
made her appearance in Ecclcston. There was no doubt ol tho 
identity. Into the middle of Jemima's pain and horror at tlie 
afternoon's discovery, there came a sense of tho power which the 
knowledge of this eocret gave her over Ruth ; but this was no 
relief, only an aggravation of the regret with which Jemima 
looked back ou her state of ignorance. It was no wonder that 
when she arrived at home, she was so oppressed with headache 
that she had to go to bed directly. 

"Quiet, motSer! quiet, dear, dear mother" (for she clung to 
the known and tried goodness of her mother more than ever now), 
" that is all I want." And she was left to the BtUlneBS of her 
darkened room, the blinds idly flapping to and iio in the soft 
evening breaee, and letting in the rustling sound ;f 'he branchea 
which waved close to her window, and the thrush's gurgling 
warble, and the distant hum of ttie liusy town. 

Her jealousy waa gone — she knewnot how or where. She might 
shun and recoil from Buth, but she now thought that she could 
never more be jealous of her. In her pride of innocence, she 
felt almost ashamed that such a leeling could have had existence. 
Could Mr. Farquhar hesitate between ner own self and one who 

No 1 she could not name what Ilutb had been, even in 

thought. And yet he might never know, ho fair a seeming did 
her rival wear. Oh ! for ono ray of God's holy light to know 
what was seeming, and what was truth in this traitorous hollow 
earth ! It might bo— she used to think such things possible^ 
before sorrow had embittered her— that Ruth had worked her 
way through the deep purgatory of repentance up to something 
like purity again ; God only knew! If her present goodness 
was real— if. iSler having striven back thus far on tho heights, 
a fellow-woman was to throw her down into some terrible depth 
vrith her unkind, incontinent tongue, that would be too cruel 1 
And yet, if — there was such woeful uncertainty and deceit some- 

whera— if Ruth No 1 that Jemima, with noble candour, 

admitted was impossible. Whatever liuth had been, she was 
good, and to be respected as such, now. It did not follow that 
Jemima was to preserve the secret always \ she doubted her own 

IT to do so, if Mr, Farquhar came home again, and were still 

'n his admiration of llrs. Denbigh, and if Mra. 'D«T>'ii\^ 
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gave him any— the least encouragcmeat. But tMa laat tike 
thought, from what she knew of Ruth's character, waa impoBsible. 
Onl^, what was impossible after this aftcTuoon's discoveiy % At 
any rate, aha would watch, and wait. Come what might, Ruth 
was in her power, And, atrange to e&y, this last certainty gave 
Jemima a kind of protecting, almost pitying, feeling, for luith 
Her horror at the wrong was not diminiBlied ; but the more she 
thought of the struggles that the wrong-doer must have made to 
estrltato herself, the more she felt how eniel it would be to 
baffle all by revealing what had been. But for her sistera' sake 
she had a duty to perform ; she must watch Ruth. For her 
lover's sake she eould not have helped watehine ; but she was 
too much stunned to recognise the force of her love, while duty 
Geemed the only stable thing to chuc to. For the preseat she 
would neither meddle nor mar in Buth's course of lite. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

UR. BaAJJSHAW 



I 



Ho it was that Jemima no longer avoided Ruth, nor manifested 
by word or look the dislike which for a long time she had been 
scarce conceahng. Ruth eould not help noticing that Jemima 
always sought to be in her presence while she was at Mr. Brad- 
shaw'a house [ either when dwly teaching Mary and Elizabeth, 
or when she came as an occasional visitor with Mr. and Miss 
Benson, or by herself. Up to this time Jemima had used no 
gentle akiU to conceal the abruptness with which she would 
leave the room rather than that Ruth and she should be brought 
into contact — rather than that it should fall to her lot to enter- 
tain Ruth during any part of the evening. It was months since 
Jemima had left off sitting in the schooJ-room, as had been her 
wont during the first few years of Ruth's govemees-ahip. Now, 
each mormng Miss Bradshaw seated herself at a little round 
table in the window, at her work, or at her writing ; but whether 
she sewed, or wrote, or read, Ruth felt that she was always 
watehing — watching. At first, Ruth had welcomed all these 
changes in habit and behaviour, as giving her a chance, she 
thought, by some patient waiting or some opportune show 
of enduring constant love, to regain her lost mend's regard; 
but by-aiid-by, the icy chillness, immovable and grey, struck 
more to her heart than many sudden words of unMndness could 
have done. They might be attributed to the hot impulses of a 
hasty temper — to the vehement anger of an accuser ; but this 
measured maimer was the conscious result of some deeMeated 
feehng j this cold sternness befitted the calm impIacabiUty o( 
Bonte severe judge. The watching, which Ruth felt was evw 
upon her, made her unoonacioualy shiver, ns you would if yoo 
saw that the pasaioalesa eyes of the dead were visibly gaung 
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upon fou. Her very being Bhrirelled and parched up in Jemims's 
pteaenco, as if blown upoa by a bitter, keen, east wind. 

Jemima bent every pt>wer she possessed upon the one object 
of ascertaining what !Kuth really was. Sometimes the strain waa 
very painful ; the constant tension made her soul weary ; and 
ahe moaned aloud, and upbraided ciroumstance (she dared not 
go higher — to the maker of circumstance) for having deprived 
ner of her unauspicioua happy ignorance. 

Things were m this state when Mr. Richard Bradshaw came 
on his annual home visit. He was to remain another year in 
London, 8iid then to return and be admitted into the firm. After 
he had been a week at home, he grew tired of the monotonous 
regiilarity of his father's houechoid, and began to complain of it 
to Jemima. 

" I wish Farquhar were at home. Though he is such a stiff, 
quiet old fellow, his coming in in the evenings makes a change, 
What has become of the Millsea 1 They used to di'ink tea with 
ua sometimes, formerly." 

" Oh ! papa and Mr. Mills took opposite sides at the clcctioi^ 
and we have never visited since. I don't think they are any 
great loss." 

" Anybody is a loss — the stupidest bore that ever was would 
be a blessing, if he only would come in sometimes." 

" Mr. anu Mias Beuseu have drunk tea here twice since you 

"Come, that's capital! Apropos of stupid bores, you talk 
of the Bensons. I did not think youlmd so much di3chmiua,tion 
my httle sister." 

Jemima looked up in surprise ; and then reddened ojigrily. 

" I never meant to say a word against Mr. or Miss Benson, 
and that you know quite well, Dick." 

"Nevermind! I won't tell tales. They are stupid old fogeys, 
but they are better than nobody, especially as that handsome 
governess of the girb always comes with them to be looked at." 

There was a httle pause ; Eichard broke it by saymg, — 

" Do you know, Mimie, I've a notion, if she plays her carda 
well, she may hoot Farquharl" 

"Who!" asked Jemimaj shortly, though she knew quite 
well. 

"Mrs. Denbigh, to ho sure. Wo were talking of her, you 
know. Farquhar asked me to dine with him at his hotel as he 
passed thi'ough town, and— I'd my own reasons for going and 
trying to creep up his sleeve — 1 wanted him to tip n" " '" 
used to do." 

"For shame ! Dick," burst in Jemima. 

"Weill well! not tip me exac'tly, but lend me some money, 
The governor keeps mo so deucedly short," 

"^hy ! it was only yesterday, when my father was speaking 
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about your expeusM, wad your allowanoe, I heard you eay that 

'1 more than jou knew how to speod." 

Don't you see that was the perfection of art ) H my father 
had thought me eitravagant, he would have kept me in with a 
tight relu ; oa it is, I'm in great hopes of a handsome addition, 
and I can tell you it's needed. If my fataer had given mo 
what I ought to have had at first, I should uot have been driven 
to the speculatioTia and measea I've got into " 

" What Rpectilattons ) What measos } " asked Jemima, with 
enxioua eageiiicsa. 

" Oh ! mesaea waa not the right word. Spemlationa hardly 
was ; for they are euro to turn out well, and then I shall aur- 
priae my iamer with my riches." Ha saw that he had gone 
a little too far in his conhdcncc, and was trying to draw m. 

" But, what do you mean 1 Do explain it to me," 

" Never you trouble your head about my buaineaa, my dear. 
Women can't understand the ahare-market, and such things 
Dou't think I've forgotten the awfid blunders you made when 
yon tried to read the state of the money-market aloud to my 
father that night when he had lost his spoctadea. What were 
we talking of i Oh I of Farquhar and pretty Mrs. Denbigh. 
Yos ! I soon found out that was the aiibjoct my gentleman liked 
me to dwell on. He did not talk about her much himselt 
but hia cyea aparkled when I told him what enthusi^tic letteni 
Polly and Elizabeth wrote about her. How old d'ye think she is 1 '' 

"I know !" said Jemima. "At least, I heard her age spokea 
about, amongst other things, when &rat she came. She mil be 
five-and- twenty this autumn." 

" And Farquhar is forty, if he is a day. She's young, too, to 
have such a boy as Leonard ; younger-lookiug, or full as young- 
looking as ahe is ! I tell you what, Mimie, ahe looks younger 
than you. How old are you 1 Three-and-twenty, ain't it J" 

"Last March,'' replied Jemima. 

"You'll have to make haste and pick up somebody, if you're 
loajng your good looks at this rate. Why, Jemima, I thought 
you had a good chance of Farquhar a year or two ago. How 
come you to have lost him ? I'd far rather you'd had him than 
that proud, haughty Mrs. Denbigh, who flashes her great grey 
eyes upon me if ever I dare to pay her a compliment. She ought 
to think it an honour that I take that much notice of her. 
Besides, Farquhar is rich, and it's keeping the business of the 
firm in one's ownfkmily: and if he marries Mrs. Denbigh she will 
'' to be WBEting Leonard in when he's of ^e, and I won't 



go about so dowdy — so careless of how you look." 

" If Mr. Farquhar has not liked me as I am," said Jeiuim% 
choldng, " I dou't want to owe him to a pink bonnet." 
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^NonBense! I don't liko to have icy BiBtera'govemeaastealiog 
_ -larch on my sister. I tell you Farquhat is ■wortb tiring foe. 
If you'll wear the pinkhonnet I'll give it to you, and I'll backyoa 
egainet Mrs. Denbigh. I think you might have donu aomething 
with ' our member,' as my father calls him, ithen you had him so 
long in the house. But, altogether, I should like Farquhar beet 
for a brother-in-law. By the way, have you heard down here 
that Donne is going to be mairied ! I heard of it iu town, 
juBt before I left, from a man that was good outhority. Soma 
Sir Thomas Campbell's earcnth daughter : a girl without a 
penny ; father ruined himself hy gambling, and obliged to liva 
abroad. Sut Donne is not a man to care for any obstacle, from 
all accounts, when once he has taken a fancy. It was love at 
first sight ,they say. I believe he did not know of her existence 
a month a^o." 

" No ! we have not heard of it," replied Jemima. " My father 
will like to know; t«ll it him ;" continued she, as she waa leaving 
the room, to be alone, in order to still her habitual agitation 
whenever she heard Jlr, Farquhar and Ruth ooupied together. 

Mr. Farquhar came home the day before Richard Bradshaw 
left for town. He dropped in after tea at the Bradshaws' ; ha 
was evidently disappointed to see none but the lamily there, and 
looked round whenever the door opened, 

" Look ! look !" said Dick to his sister. " I wanted to make 
sure of his coming in to-night, to save me my titther's parting ei- 
hortations against the temptations of the world (as if I did not 
know much more of the world than ho does!), bo luaed a spell I 
thought would prove efScacious ; I told him that we should be 
by ourselves, with the exception of Mra. Denbigh, and look how 
he is eipecting her to come in !" 

Jemuna did see ; did underatand. She understood, too, why 
certain packets were put carefully on one side, apart from the 
rest of the purchases ot Swiss toys and jewellery, by which Mr. 
ParquliHr proved that none ot Mr. Bradshaw's family had been 
forgotten by him during his absence. Before the end of the 
evening, she was very conscious that her sore heart had not for- 
gotten how to be jealous. Her brother did not allow a word, a 
look, or an incident, which might be supposed on Jlr. Farqulmr^ 
side to refer to Rutlk to pass unnoticed ; he pointed out all to 
iuB sister, never dreaming of the torture he was inflicting, only 
ansious to prove his own extreme penetration. At length Jemimk 
could stand it no longer, and left the room. She went into the 
Bohool-room, where the shutters were not closed, as it only looked 
into the garden. She opened the window, to let the oool night 
air blow iu on her hot cheeks. Tho clouds were hurrying over 
the moon's face in a tempestuous and unstable manner, making 
all things seem unreal ; now clear out in its bright light, now 
tombliag and quivering ia shadow. The pain at her heart 
iSBCmed to make Jemima^ brain grow dull ; she laid her head on 
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her arms, which rested on the window-sill, and graw 6ixiy with 
the sick TCcarj notion that the earth was wanderiog lawless and 
aimless through the heavens, -where all seemed oite tossed and 
whirUng wrack of clouds. It was a waking nightmare, from the 
uneasy heaviness of which she was thankful to be roused hy 
Dick'a entrance. 

" What, you are here, are you 1 I have been looking evety- 
where for you. I wanted to ask you if you have any spare 
money you could lend me for a few weeks ) 

" How much do jou want )" asked Jemima, in a dull, hopc- 

" Oh I the more the better. But I should be ^ad of any 
trifie, I am kept so confoundedly short." 

"WTien Jemima returned with her little store, even her care- 
leas, selfish brother was struck by the wanness of her lace, 
lighted by the bed-candle she carried. 

" Come, Mimie, don't give it up. If I were you, I would 
have a good try agaicst Mrs. Denbigh. I'll send you the bonnet 
as soon as ever I get back to town, and you pluck up a spirit^ and 
I'll back you against her even yet." 

It seemed to Jemima strange — and yet only a fitting part 
of this strange, chaotic world — to find that her brother, who was 
the last person to whom she could have given her confidence in 
her own family, and almost the last person of her ocq^uaintance 
to whom she could look for real help and sympathy, should have 
been the only one to hit upon the aeoret of her love. And the 
idea passed away from his mind as quickly as all ideas not bear- 
ing upon his own self-interests did. 

The night, the sleenlesa night, waa so crowded and haunted 
by miserable images, that she longed for day ; and when day 
came, with its stinging realities, she wearied and grew sick for 
the solitude of night. For the next week, she seemed to see and 
hear nothing but what confirmed the idea of Mr. Parquhar'a 
decided attachment to Ruth. Even her mother spoke of it as a 
thing which waa impending, and which she wondered how Mr. 
Bradahaw would like ; for hia approval or disapproval was the 
standard by whioh she measured ^1 things 

" Oh i merdfiil Ood," prayed Jemima, in the dead mience of 
the night, " the strain is too great — I cannot bear it longer — my 
life — my love — the very essence of me, which is myself through 
time and eternity ; and on the other side there is all-pltying 
Charity. If she had not been what ahe ia — if she had shown any 
eign of triumph — any knowledge of her prize — if she had made 
any effort to gain his dear heart, I must have given way long ago, 
and taunted her, even if I did not tell others — taunted her, evea 
though X sank down to the pit the next moment. 

" The temptation is too strong for me. Oh Lord ! where is 
Thy peace that I believed in, in my childhood 1 — that I hear 
people speaking of now as if it hushed up the troubles of lif^ 
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and had not to ba sought for — sought for, as with teara o£ 
blood !" 

There was no sound nor eight in answer to thia wild im- 
ploring CTj, which Jemima half thought must force out a sign 
from Heaven. But there was a dawn eteoling on through the 
darkness of her night. 

It was glorious weather for the end of August. The nighta 
were &s full of hght as the days — everywhere, save in the low 
dusky meadows by the river side, where the mists rose and 
blended the pale sky with the lands below. Unknowing of the 
care and trouble around them, Mary and EUzabeth exulted in the 
weather, and saw some new glory in every touch of the year's 
decay. They were olamoroua for an eipeditioa to the hills, 
before the calm stillness of the autumn should be disturbed by 
storms. They gained permission to go on the nest Wednesday 
—the nert mdf-holiday. They had won their mother over to 
consent to a iull holiday, but their father would not bear of it, 
Mrs. Bradshaw had proposed an early dinner, but the idea was 
scouted at by the girls. What would the expedition be worth if 
they did not carry their dinners with them io baskets 1 Any- 
thing oat of a basket, and eaten in the open air, was worth 
twenty times as much as the most sumptuous meal in the house. 
So the baskets were packed up, while Mrs. Bradshaw wailed over 
probable colds to be caught from sitting on the damp ground. 
Butb and Leonard were to go ; they four. Jemima had refused 
all invitatious to make one of the party ; and yet she had a half 
sympathy with her sisters' joy — a sort of longing, lingering look 
Imck to the time when she too would have revelled in the pros- 
pect that lay before them. They, too, would grow up, and suffer ; 
though now they played, regardless of their doom. 

The mojBJBg-was- bri^ifgnd- gl or i o ug ; jn s t'chJTid'Biiough, as 
some one said, to make the distant plain look beautiful &om the 
hills, with its floating shadows passing over the golden corn-fields, 
Leonard was to join them at twelve, when his lessons with Mr. 
Benson, and the girls' with their masters, should be over. 
Ruth took off her bonnet, and folded her shawl withhcriiaual 
dain^, careful neatness, and laid them aside in a comer of the 
room to be in readiness. She tried to forget the pleasure she 
always anticipated from a long walk towards the hilb, while 
the moming's work went on ; nut she showed enough of aym- 
pnthy to make the girls cling round her with many a caress of 
joyous love. Everything was beautiful in their eyes ; from the 
shadows of the quivering leaves on the waU to the glittering 
beads of dew, not yet absorbed by the sun, which decked the 
gossamer web in the vine outside the window. Eleven o'clock 
struck. The Latin master went away, wondering much at the 
radiant faces of his pupils, and thinking that it was only very 
young people who could take such pleasure in the " Delectus. 
Tuth said, " Now, do let us try to be very steady this neit hour," 
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ond Mary pulled baci Rutfa head, and gave the pretty budding 
mouth a. kiss. They eat down to work, while Mrs. Denbigh read 
aloud. A &esh aun-gleam buret into ths room, and thej looked 
at each other with glad, anticipating eyes. 

Jemima came in, ostensibly to seek for a book, but reaD/ 
from that sort of restless wearineas of any one place or omploy- 
ment, which had taken possession of her since Mr. Farqulta^a 
return. She stood before tbe bookcase in the recess, languidly 
passing over the titles in search of the ono she wanted. Ruth's 
voice lost a tone or two of ita jieacefulnesa, and her eyes looked 
more dim and anxious at Jemima's presence. She wondered in 
her heart if she dared to ask Miss Bradshaw to accompany them 
in their expedition. Eighteen months ago ahe would nave urged 
it on her friend with soft, loving entreaty ; now she was afraid 
even to propose it as a hard possibimy ; evoiytHng she did or 
said was taken so wrongly — seemed to ajid to the old disUke, or 
the later stony contempt with which Miss Bradshaw had regarded 
ter. While they were in this way, Mr. Bradshaw came into the 
room, His entrance — his being at home at all at this time — • 
was BO unusual a thing, that tho reading was instantly stopped j 
and all four involuntarily looked at him, as if expecting some 
explanation of his unusual proceeding. 

His face was almost purple witli suppressed agitation. 

" Ma^ and EHzabetl^ leave the room. Don't stay to pack up 
your books. Leave the room, I say !" He spoke with trembiing 
anger, and the frightened girls obeyed without a word. A cloud 
passing over the sun cast a cold gloom into the room which was 
late so bright and beaming ; but, by equalising tie light, it took 
away the dark shadow from the place where Jemima had been 
standing, and her figure caught her father's eye 

" Leave the room, Jemima," said he. 

" Why, father V replied she, in an opposition that was strange 
even to herself, but which was prompted by the sullen passion 
which seethed below the stagnant surface of her life, and which 
Bought a vent in defianca She maintained her ground, facing 
round upon her father, and Ruth — Ruth, who had; risen, and 
stood trembling, shaking, a lightning-fear having shown her the 
precipice on which she stood. It was of no use ; no quiet, inno- 
cent life — no profound silence, even to her own heart as to the 
Past; the old offence could never be drowned in the Deep ; but 
thus, when all was calm on the great broad, sunny ECf^ it rose to 
the surface, and faced her with its unclosed eyes, and its ghastly 
countenance. The blood bubbled up to her brain, and made 
Buoh a sound there, as of boiling waters, that she did not hear 
the words which "tiir. Bradshaw first spoke ; indeed, his speech 
was broken and disjointed by intense passion. But she needed 
not to hear ; she knew. As she rose up at first, so she stood 
now — numb and heljileBs. When her ears heard again (as if the 
Bounds were drawing nearer, and becoming more distinct, from 
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tiiat, ragae distanoe of fn»ce), Mr. Bradshaw waa saving, 
there be one ain I hate — I utterly loathe — more than mi 
others, it is wantonness. It includes all other sms. It is but ol 
» piece that you should have come with your Eickly, hypocritical 
face, imposing upon us all I trust Beoson did not know of it — 
for his own sake, I trust not. Before God, if he got you into my 
house on false pretences, he shall find his charity at other men's 
eipense ahall coat him dear — you — the common talk of Eccleaton 
for your profligacy ' Ho waa ahsolutoly choked by his boil- 
ing indignatioQ. Buth stood speechless, motionless. Her head 
drooped a httle forward, her eyes were more than half veiled by 
the large quirering lids, her arsis hung down straight and heavy. 
At last she heayed the weight off her heart enough to say, in a 
faint, moaning voice, speaking with infinito difficulty, — 

" I waa BO young." 

" The more depraved, the more disgusting you," Mr, Srad- 
ehaw esclaimed, almost glad that the woman, unresisting so long, 
should now begin to resist. But to his surprise (for in his anger 
he hod forgotten her presence) Jemima moved forwards, and 
said "Father!" 

" You hold your tongue, Jemima You have grown more and 
more insolent—more and more disobedient every day, I now 
_know who to thank for it. When such a woman came into m}' 
'family there is no wonder at any corruption — any evil — any 
defilement " 

"Father !" 

" Not a word ! If, in your disobedience, you choose to stay and 
hear what no modest young woman would put herself in the way of 
hearing, you shall be silent when I bid you. The only good you 
can gain is in the way of warning. Look at that woman " (indi- 
cating Buth, who moved her drooping head a httle on one side, 
as if by such motion she could avert the pitiless pointing — her 
fece growing whiter and whiter still every instant) — "look at that 
woman, I say — corrupt long before she was your age — hypocrita 
for years ! If ever you, or any child of mine, cared for her, shako 
her off from yo«, aa St. Paid shook off the viper — even into the 
fire." He stopped for very want of breath. Jemima, all flushed 
and panting, went up and stood aide by aido with wan Buth. 
She took the cold, dead hand which hung next to her in her 
warm convulsive grasp, and, holding it so tight, that it was blue 
and discoloured for daya, she apost. out beyond all power of 
restraint from her father. 

" Father ! I will speak. I will not keep silence. I will bear 
witness to Ruth, I have hated her — so keenly, may God foi'givo 
me ! but you may know, from that, that my witness is true. I 
have hated her, and my hatred was only quenched into contempt 
■—not contempt now, dear Buth — dear Buth" — (this waa apoken 
<B th infinito softness and tenderness, and in spite of her father's 
■ "B eyes and paasionato gesture) — "I heard what you have 
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time of late has been bo long ; and I shuddered up from her and 
from her sin ; and I might have s^ken of it, and told it there 
and then, if I had not been aiirsid that it waa hvm no good 
motive I should act in so doing, but to gain a way to the desire 
of my own jealotia heart. Yea, father, to show you what a wit- 
ness 1 am for Kuth, I will own that I waa stabbed to the heart 
with jealonsy; some one — some one cared for Ruth that — oh, 
father 1 ajMire mo eaying aU." Her face was double-dyed with 
criniHon blushes, and she paused for one moment — no more, 

" I watched her, and I watched her with my wild-beast eyes. 
If I had seen one paltering with duty — if 1 lad witnessed one 
flickering shadow of untruth in word or action — if, more than all 
things, my woman's instinct had ever been conscious of the 
faintest speck of impurity in thought, or word, or look, my old 
hate would have flamed out with the dame of hell I my con- 
tempt would have turned to loathing disgust, instead of my 
being iuU of pity, and the stirrings of new-awakened love, and 
most true respect. Father, I have home my witness ! " 

" And I will tell you how much your witness is worth," said 
her father, beginning low, that hia pent-up wrath might have 
room to swell out " It only convinces me more and more how 
deep is the corruption this wanton has spread in my family. 
She has come imiougfa-t us with her innocent seeming, and spread 
her nets well and skiliiiUy. She has turned right into wrong 
and wrong into right, and taught you all to be uncertain whether 
there be any such thing as Vice in the world, or whether it 
ought not to be looked upon as Virtue, She has led you to the 
brink of the deep nit, ready for the first chance circumstance to 
push jou in. Juiii I trusted her — I trusted her — I welcomed 

" I have done very wrong," munnurcd Buth, but so low, that 
perhaps he did not hear her, for he went on lashing himself up. 

" I welcomed her. I was duped into allowing her bastard — 
(I sicken at the thought of it) " 

At the mention of Leonard, Buth lifted up her eyea for the 
first time since the conversation began, the pupils dilating, as if 
she were just becoming aware of some new ngony in store for 
her. I have seen such a look of terror oo a poor dumb animal's 
countenance, and once or twice on human faces. I pray I may 
never sec it again on either ! Jemima felt the hand she held in 
her strong grasp writhe itself free. Ruth spread her arras before 
her, clasping and lacing her fingers together, her head thrown a 
little back, a.s if in intenseat suffering. 

Mr. firadshaw went on : 

" That veiw child and heir of shame to associate with my own 
innocent children 1 I trust they are not contaminated." 

" I cannot boar it — I cannot bear it," were the words wrung 
out of But h. 
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' Cannot bear it ! cannot bear it !" herepeated. "Youmuai 
bear it, madam. Do ;^ou suppose your child ia to bo exempt 
fcom the penalties of his birth 1 Do you suppose that he fjone 
ia to be saved from the upbraiding aooffl Do you Huppose that 
Le is ever to rank with other boys, who are not stained and 
marked with sin from their birth 1 Eveiy creature in Eccleaton 
may know what he is, do you think they will spare him their 
scorn 1 ' Cannot bear it,' indeed ! Before you went into your 
sin, fou should have thoueht whetbeX-yflJLCould bear the con- 
aequeneea or not — have had eoiSeidea howTto your offiipring- 
■^ould beTcpttded and scouted, till the best thing that could 
happen to him would be for him to be lost to all sense of shame, 
dead to all knowledge of guilt, for tie mother's sake." 

Euth spoke out She stood like a wild creature at bay, past 
fear now. " I appeal to Qod against such a doom for my child . 
I appeal to God to help ma. I am a mother, and as such I cry 
to God for help — for help to keep my boy in His pitying sight, 
and to bring aim up in His holy fear. Let the shame fail on 
me ! I have deserved it, but be — lie is so innocent and good." 

Ruth had caught up her shawl, and was tying on her bonnet 
with her trembUiig bands. What if Leonard was hearing of her 
shame from common report ) What would be the mysterioua 
shock of the intelligence 1 She must face him, and see the look 
in hia eyes, before she knew whether he recoiled from her; he 
might have hia heart turned to hate her, by their cruel jeers. 

Jemima stood by, dumb and jijtying. Her sorrow was past 
her power. She helped in arrauEing the dress, with one or two 
gentle touehes, which were hardly felt by Buth, but which called 
uut all Mr. Bradshaw'a ire afresh ; he absolutely took her by the 
shoulders and turned her by force out of the room. In the hall, 
and along the stairs, her passionate woeful crying was heard. 
The sound only concentrated Mr. Bradshaw'a anger on Ruth. 
He held the street-door open wide ; and s^d, between his teeth, 
" U ever you, or your bas^d, darken this door again, I will have 
^TOU both turned out by the pohoa 1'' 
^^f Ho needed not have added this if he had seen Ruth's faoe, 

^r CHAPTER XXVII. 



As Ruth went along the accustomed streets, every sight and 
every sound seemed to bear a new meaning, and each and all to 
have some reference to her boy's disgrace. She held her head 
down, and scudded along diizy with fear, lest some word should 
have told him what she had been, and what he was, before ^in 
oonld reach him. It was a wild, onreasoning fear, but it took 
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hold of her oa stMngly as if it Lad been well fouudeo. And, 
indeed, the secret whiapered by Mrs. Pearaon, whoso curiosity 
ftnd Buspicioa had been excited by Jemima's majiner, and coor- 
firmed since by many a little con'oborating circumsttmce, liad 
spread abroad, aad was known to most of the gossips iu Eccleatoo 
hefore it reaelied JJr. Bradshaw's eora. 

Aa Buth came up to the door of the Chapel-house, it wan 
opened, and Leonard came out, bright and hopeful as the morn- 
ing, his faoo radiant at the prospect of the happy day before 
him. He was dreeaed in the clothea it had been such a pleasant 
pride to her to make for him. Ho had the dark blue rihbon tied 
round his neck that she had left out for him that rery moraine^ 
with a. smiling thought of how it would set off his brown hand- 
some fooe. She caught him by the hand aa th^ met, and turned 
him, with his face homewarda, without a word. Her looks, her 
rushing movement, her silence, awed him ; and, although be 
wondered, he did not stay to ask why she did so. The door waa 
on the Jatch; she opened it, and only said, " Up-ataira," ia a 
hoarse whisper. Up they went into her own room. She drew 
him in, and bolted the door ; and then, sitting down, she placod 
Tiitn (^e had never let go of him) before her, holding liim with 
her hands on each of his shoulders, and gazing into his face with 
a woeful look of the agony that could not fiiid vent in words. 
At last she tried to speak : she tried witli strong bodily eSbrt, 
almost amounting to convulsion. But the words would not 
come ; it was not tdll she saw the absolute terror depicted on his 
face that she found utterance ; and then the sight of that terror 
changed the words from what she meant them to have been. 
She drew him to her, and laid her head upon kta shoulder j 
liiding her face even there. 

" My poor, poor boy ! my poor, poor darling ! Oh ! would 
that I had died — I had died, m my innocent girlhood I" 

"Mother! mother!" sobbed Leonard. "What is the matterl 
Why do you look so wild and ill J Why do you call me your 
'poor boy !' Arewenot going to Scauraide-hilU I don't much 
mind it, mother ; only please don't gasp and quiver BO. Dearest 
mother, are you ill 1 Let me call Aunt Faith ! ' 

Ruth lifted herself up, and put away the hair that had fallen 
over and waa bUnding her eyes. She looked at him with intense 
wistfulnesB. 

"£isB me^ Leonard 1" said she — "kiss mo, my darling, onca 
more in tho old way!" Leonard threw himself into her arms, 
and hugged her wim all his force, and their lips clung together 
as in the kiss given to the dying. 

"Leoaardl said she at length, holding him away from her, 
and nerving herself up to tell lirni all by one spasmodic effort — 
"Listen to me." The boy stood breathless and still, gazing et 
her. On her impetuous tran.'rit from Sir. Bmdahaw's to tho 
Chapel-house, her wild deaporate thought had been that she 
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call hereelf hj every violent, coorso name whicli the woi'Ii] 
_ight give her — that Leonard should hear those words appheJ 
to his mother first from her onu lips ; hut the influeQCe of hia 
IB-eBenoe — for he waa a. Loly and sacied criiature ia her ejea, and 
Ihispoiot remained steadfast, though all the rest wore upheaved — 
subdued her ; and now it seemed as if she could not find words 
fine enousb, and pure enough, to convey the truth that he must 
learn, ana should learn from no tongue but hers. 

" Leonard I when I was very young I did very wrong. . J think 
Oodt-abo jjiQws all, will judge me more tenderly than mea-Hjnt 
I did wrmglta" a wa^''TCEIC tl you I!i nm5run3"eratana"yef"^e 
saw the red flush come into his cheek, and it stung her as the 
first token of that shame which was to be his portion through 
life) — "in a way people never forget, never forgive. You will 
hear me called the hardest names that ever can bo thrown at 
women — I have been to-day ; and, my child, yoa must bear it 
patiently, because they will be partly true. Never get confused, 
by your love for me, into thinking that what I did waa right. — 
Where waa 1 1" said she, suddenly faltering, and forgetting all 
shehadsaid and all she had got to say; and then, seeing Leonard's 
face of wonder, and burning shame and indignation, sue went on 
more rapidly, aa fearing lest her strength should fiiil before she 
had ended. 

" And, Leonard," continued she, in a trembling, sad voice, 
" this ia not all. The punishment of punishments lies awaiting 
me still. It ia to see you aufi'er front my wrong-doing. Yos, 
darling! they will speak shaiaeful things of you, poor innocent 
child, as well as ot me, who am guilty. They will throw it in 
your teeth through life, that your mother was never married — 
was not married when you were born " 

" Were not you married ? Are not you a widow ?" asked he 
abruptly, for the first time getting anything like a clear idea of 
the real state of the case. 

"No ! May God forgive me, and help me!" exclaimed she, aa 
she saw a strange look of repugnance doud over the boy's face, 
and felt a shght motion on his part to extricate himself from her 
hold. It waa as slight, oa transient as it could be — over in an 
instant But she lm!d taken her hands away, and covered up her 
fece with them as quickly — covered up her face in shame before 
her child ; and in the bitterness of her heart she waa wailing out 
" Oh, would to God I had died — that I had died as a baby — that 
I had died as a httio baby hanging at my mother's breast !" 

"Mother," said Leonard, timidly putting bis band on her arm ; 
but she ahrunkfiom him,and continued her low passionate waihng, 
"Mother," said ho, after a pause, coming nearer, though she saw 
it not — "mammy darling," said he, using the caressing name, which 
he had been trying to drop as not simciently manly, "mammy, 
JiV>^''i''^° ^^^1 ^^^ darljiig mother,! don't believe tnem, I don t, 
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I don't, I don't, I don't !" He broke oat into a wild burst of 
CTTing, aa he said this. In a moment her arms were round ika 
boy, and she was hualiing him up hke a baby on her bosom. 
"Uuah, Leonard ! Leonard, be stiU, mj ehild ! I have been too 
audden with you ! — I have done you harm— oh ! I hove done jou 
nothing but harm," cried ehe, in a tone of bitter self-reproach. 
"No, mother," aaid ho, stopping his tears, aad his eyes blazing 
out with earnestness, " there never was such a mother as you have 
been to me, and I won't believe any one who saya it. I won't ; 
and I'll knock them down if they say it again, I will !" He 
clenched hia fist, with a fierce, defliint look on his face. 

" You forget^ my child," said Ruth, in the sweetest, saddest 

tone that ever was neard, " I said it of myself ; I said it because 

I it was true." Leonard threw his arms tight round her, and hid 

\ his face against her bosom. She felt him pant there like some 

-hunted creature. She had no soothing comlort to give him. 

I " Oh, that she and ha lay dead !" 

i — -- At last, exhausted, he lay so still and motionless, that she 
feared to look. She wanted bitn to speak, jret dreaded his first 
words. She kissed his hair, his head, his very clothes ; murmur- 
ing low, inarticulate, and moaning sounds. 

"Leonard," aaid ehe, "Leonard, look up at me! Leonard, 
look up !" But ho only cluug the closer, and hid his face the 

" My boy !" aaid she, " what can I do or say 1 If I tell you 
never to mind it — that it is nothing — I tell you false. It 13 a 
bitter ehame and a sorrow that I have drawn down upon you. A 
shame, Leonard, because of me, your mother ; but, Leonard, it is 
no disgrace or lowering of you in the eyes of God." She spoke 
now as if she had found the clue which might lead b'T" to rest 
and strength at last. "Remember that, always. Remember that, 
when the time of trial comes— and it seems a hard and enial 
thing that you should be called reproachful names by men, and 
all for what was no fault of yours — remember (Jod s pity and 
God's justice ; and though my sin shall have made you an outcast 
in the world — oh, my child, my child !" — (she felt nim kisa her, 
as if mutually trying to comfort her — it gave her streagth to ^ 
on) — " remember, darling of my heart, it is only your own ain 
that can make you an outcast from God. 

She grew so faint that her hold of him relaxed. He looked 
up afirighted. He brought her water — he threw it over her ; in 
his terror at the notion that she was going to die and leave him, 
he called her by every fond name, imploring her to open her 
eyes. 

When she partiEilly recovered, he helped her to the bed, on 
which ehe lay atill, wan, and death-Hkc. She almost hoped the 
Ewoon that hung around her might be Death, and in that imagi- 
natiou she opened her eyes to take a last look at her boy. Siie 
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saw Lim pale and terror-stricken ; and pit^ for his afii ight louBcd 
her, and made her forget herself in the wish that fihe should not 
Bee her death, if ahe were indeed dying. 

" Go to Aunt Faith ! " whispered she ; " I am wearyj end want 

Leonard arose slowly and reluctantly. She tried to smile upon 
him, that what she thought would bo her last look might dwell iji 
bis remembrance as tender and strong ; she watched him to the 
door, she Baw him hesitate, and return to her. He came back to 
her, and said in a timid, apprehensive tone, "Mother — will they 
Bpeak to me about it 1" 

Euth closed her eves, that they might not eiprcss the agony 
she felt, like a sharp knife, at this que^jtion. Leonard had asked 
it with a child's desire of avoiding painful and mysterious topics, 
— from no personal sense of ahame as she understood it, Bha,ine 
beginning tius earl^, thus instantaneously. 

" No, she replied. " Yon may be sure they will not." 

So he went But now she would havo bocn thankful for tho 
nnconsciousness of fainting ; that one little speech boro so much 
meaning to her hot, irritable brain. Mr. and Miss Benson, all in 
their house, would never speak to the boj — but in his home alone 
would he be safe from what he had already learned to dread. 
Every form in which shame and opprobrium could ovenvhelm 
her darling, haunted her. She had been esercising strong self- 
control for his sake ever since she hod met him at the iiousc- 
door ; there was now a reaction. His presence had kept her 
mind on its perfect balance. When that waa withdrawn, the 
effect of the strain of power was felt. And athwart the fever- 
mists that arose to obscm'e her judgment, all sorts of vriU-o'-the- 
visp plans flittered before her ; tempting her to this and that 
course of action — to anything rather than patient endurance — to 
relieve her present state of misery by some sudden OTiasmodio 
efibrt, that took the semblance of being wise and rij;ht. Gradually 
ill her desiies, all her longing, settled themselves on one point. 
What had she done — what could she do, to Leonard but evil I If 
she were away, and gone no one knew where — lost in mystery, as 
if she were d«id. — perhaps the cruel hearts might relent, and show 
pity on Leonard ; while her perpetual presence would but call up 
the remembrance of his bii-th. Thus she reasoned in her hot, 
dull brain ; and shnped her plans in accordance. 

Leonard stole down-stairs noiselessly. He listened to find 
some quiet place where he could hide himself. Hie house waa 
very still, filiaa Benson thought the purposed expedition had 
taken place, and never dreamed hut that Ruth and Leonard wore 
on distant sunny Scaiirside-hill ; and after a very eariy dinner, 
Bhe had set out to drink tea with a farmer's wife, wiiohvod in the 
country two or three miles off. Mr. Benson meant to have gona 
irith her ; but while they were at dinner, he bad reoeived a 
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uBU^y authoritative note from Mr. Biidshaw deeiriag to s^alk. 
with him, so ho went to that gentleman's house iostcad. Sallf 
was busy in her kitchen, mating il great noise (not nolike a 
groom rubbing down a horse) over her cleaning. Leonard stole 
into the sitting-room, and crouched behind the large old-faahionel 
Bofa to ease hia eore, aching heart, by crying with all the prodigal 
waste and abandonment of childhood. 

Mr, Benson was shown into Mr. BradshaVs own particular 
room. The latter gentleman was walking up and down, and it 
was easy to perceive that something had occurred to chafe him 
to groat anger, 

" Sit down, air !" said he to Mr. Benson, noddinjg to a chair. 

llr. Benson sat down. But Mr. Bradshaw continned his walk 
for a few minutes longer without speaking. Then he stopped 
abruptly, right in front of Mr. Benson ; and in a voice wliicn ho 
tried to render calm, but whicb trembled with pasaion— with, a, 
face glowing purplo as he thought of hia wrongs (and real wrongs 
they were) be began, — 

" Mr. Benson, I have sent for yon to ask — I am almost too 
indignant at the bare suspicion to speak as becomes mo— but did 

you 1 really shall bo obliged to beg your pardon, if you ai-e as 

much in the dark as I was yesterday as to the character of that 
woman who lives under your roof?" 

There was no answer from Mr. Benson. Mr, Bradshaw looked 
atliim very earnestly. His eyes were fixed on the ground — ha 
made no inquiry — he uttered no expression of woiidcr or dismay, 
Mr. Bradshaw ground bis foot on the floor with gathering rage ; 
but, just as he was about to speak, Mr. Benson rose up — a poor 
deformed old man — before the stern and portly figure that 
BWeUing and panting with passion. 

" Hear me, sir !" (stretching out his hand ns if to avert the 

words which were impending.) "Nothing you can say, can 

upbraid me liko my own conscience ; no degradation you can 

, inflict, by word, or deed, can come up to the degradation I hava 

Nl Buflered for years, at being a party to a deceit, even for a 

^i^lX. end " 

-^^''JFor a goo d end ! — Nay ! what next V 

"nielaunHng contempt with which Mr. Bradshaw spoke 
words, almost aniprised himself by what he imagined must \m. 
its successful power of withering ; but in spite of it, Mr. Benson. 
lifted his grave eyes to Mr. Bradshaw's countenance, and r&» 
peated, — 

"For a good end. The end was not, as perhaps you coitsii 
it to have been, to obtain her admission into your family — i j^_ 

fet to put her in the way of gaining her livelihood ; my aiater sua 
would wilhngly have shaved what we have with her ; it was o 
intention to do so at first, if not for any length of time, at la 
U( long aa her health might require it. Why I advised fperhapi 
I only yielded to advice) a change of name — an assumption oi a 
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&lse etate of widowhood — was because I earnestly desired to plaos 
her in circumatancea in which ehe inight work out her self-re- 
demption j and you, eir, know how terribly the world goes against 
aU such as havo sinned as Kuth did. She was so young, too," 

"You mistake, sir; my acquaintance has not Iain so much 
among that class ot sinners as Ui rive me much experience of the i 
way in which tCey are treated. But, judging from what I have) 
seen, I should say they meet with ftiU as much lenien(^ as they 
deserve ; and supposing they do not — I know there are plenty of 
sickly Ecntimentaliats just now who reserve all their interest and 
regard for criminals — why not pick out one of these to help you 
in your task of washing the blackamoor white J Why choose mo 
to be imposed upon — my household into which to intrude your 
protigie f Why were my innocent children to be esposed to, 
corruption J I say," said Mr. Bradahaw, stamping his foot, " how 
dared you come into this house, where you were looked ttpon as 
B minister of religion, with a he in yonr mouth 1 How dared you 
single me out, of all people, to be gmled, and deceived, andpointed 
at through the town as the person who had taken an abandoned 
woman into Sua house to teach hia daughters l" 

" I own my deceit was wrong and faithless." 

" Yea ! you can own it, now it is found out ! There is small 
merit in thiit, I think !" 

" Sir ! I claim no merit, I take shame to myself. I did 
not single you out. You apphed to me with your proposal that 
Euth should be your children's governess," 

"Bihl" 

"And the temptation waa too great — So 1 I will not say that 
— but the temptation waa greater than I could stand — It seeined 
to open out a path of uHefuhiess." 

"Now, don't let me hear you speak so," said ttr. Bradshaw, 
blazing up. " I can't stand it. It is too much to talk in that way 
when the usefulness waste consist in contaminating my innocent 
gtfls." 

" God knows that if I bad believed there had been any danger 
of such contamination — God knows bow I would have died sooner 
than have allowed her to enter your fiimily. Mr. Bradshaw, you 
believe me, don't you 1" asked Mi. Benson, earnestly. 

"I really must be allowed the privilege of doubting what you 
say in future," said Mr. Bradshaw, in a cold, contemptuous 

" I have deserved this," Mr. Benson replied. " Eut^" continued 
he, after a moment's pause, " I will not speak of myself, but of 
Huth. Surely, sir, the cud I aimed at (the means I took to obtain 
it were wrong, you cannot leel that more than X do) was-a right 
one ; and you will not — you can not say, that your diildren have 
"fiiiSefed from associating with her. I had her m my fiimily, imder 
Uie watchful eyes of three anxioua persona for a year or more ; we 
WSkv faults— no human being is without them — and poor Ruth's 
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were but slight venial eirora ; but we saw no aign o( a corrupt 
mind — no glimpse of boldness or forwardness — no token o( want 
of conBcientJonsness ; she seemed, and was, a jomds and gentle 
girl, who had been led astray before she fairly knew what life was." 

" I suppose most depraved women hayo been innocent in their 
time," said Mr. Bradshaw, with bitter contempt. 

"Oh, Mr. Brndehaw! Ruth was not depraved, and you know 
it. You cannot have seen her — have known her daily, all these 
years, without acknowledging that I" Mr. Benson was almost 
breathless, awaiting Mr. Eradshaw's answer. The quiet self-oontrol 
which he had maintained so long, was gone now. 

" I saw her daily — I did not know her. If I had known her, I 
should have known she was faUen and depraved, and consequently 
not fit to come into my house, DOr to associate viHh mj pure 
.children." 

"Now I wish God would give me power to speak out coo vino- 
ingly what I believe to be Hia truth, that not every woman who 
has fallen ia depraved ; that many — how many the Great Judg- 
ment Day will reveal to those who have shaken off the poor, sore, 
penitent hearts on earth — many, many crave and hunger aiter a 
jhance for virtue — the help which no man gives to them — help — 
that gentle, tender help which Jesus gave once to Mary Magdalen." 
Mr. Benson was almost choked by bia own feelings. 

" Come, come, tir. Benson, let us have no more of this morbid 
way of talking. The worl d has decided how huc^ jroiaeirare to 
be treated ; and, you inay depend Tip5n "i£j~^ere is ho much 
practical wisdom in the world, that its way of acting is right in 
the lon^ run, and that no one can fly in its face with impunity, 
unless, inde^, they stoop to deceit and imposition." 

"I take my stand with Christ against the world," said Mr, 
Benson, solemnly, disregarding the covert allusion to himself 
*■ What have the world's ways ended in ? Can we be much worse 
than we are ?" 

"Speak for yourself, if you please." 

" Is it not time to change some of our ways of thinking and 
acting 1 ' I declare before God, that if I believe in any one human 
truth, it ia this— 'that to every woman, who, like Euth,haa sinned, 
should be given a chance of self-redemption — and tiat such a 
chance should be given in no supcrcihous or contemptuous 
manner, but in the spirit of tie holy Christ." 

" Such as getting her into a Iriend'a house under false coloura." 

"I do not argue on Kuth'scase. In that I have acknowledged 
my error. I do not argne on any case. I state my firm beUel^ 
that it is God's will that we should not dare to trample any of Hia 
creatures down to the hopeless dust ; that it is God's will that the 
women who have fallen should be numbered among those who 
have broken hearts to be bound up, not cast aside aa lost beyond 
recall. U this bo God'a wiUj as a thing of God it will stand j and 
He will open a way." 
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I ohould have attached much more importance to all your 
eihoriation on this point, if I cou]d have respected jour conduct 
in other matters. Aa it is, when I see a man who haa deluded 
himaelf into considering falsehood right, I am disinclined to take 
his opinion on subjecta connected with morality ; and I can nc 
longer regard him as a fitting eiponent of the will of God. You 
perhsne understand what I moan, Mr. Benson. I can no longer 
attend jour chapel." 

If Mr. Benson had felt anj hope of making Mr. Bradsliaw*s 
obstinate mind receive tho truth, that he acknowledged and 
repented of his connivance at the falsehood bj means of which 
Ruth had been received into tho Bradshaw familj, this lost sen- 
tence prevented his making the attempt. He simplj bowed and 
took his leave — Mr. Bradshaw attendmg him to the door with 
formal ceremony. 

He felt acutely the severance of the tie which Mr. Bradshaw had 
just announced to him. He had eipericnced manj mortifications 
inhia intercourse with, that gentleman, but they had fallen off from 
his meek spuit like drops of water from a bmi's plmoage ; and 
now beonlyremembered theactfiot substantial kindness rendered 
(the ostentation all forgotten) — many happy hours and pleasant 
evenings — the children whom he had loved dearer than he thought 
till now — the jouag people about whom ha had cared, and whom 
he had striven to lead aright. He was but a young man when 
Mr. Bradshaw first came to his chapel j they had grown old 
together ; he had never recognised Mr. Bradshaw as aa old familiar 
friend ho completely, as now when they were severed. 

It was wiwi a heavy heart that he opened hie own door. He 
went to hia studj immediately j he sat down to steady himself 
into bis position. 

How loQ§ ha was there — silent and alone — reviewing his life — 
confessing his sins— he did not know ; but he heard some unnaual 
sound in the house that disturbed h'Tn — roused him to present 
life. A slow, languid step came along the passage to the front 
door — the breathing was broken by many sighs. 

Buth'a Imnd was on the latch when Mr. Benson came out Her 
face was very white, except two red spots on each cheek — her eyes 
were deep-aunk and hollow, but glittered with feverish luatre. 
" Euth 1 " exclaimed he. She moved her lips, but her throat and 
month were too dry for her to speak 

" Where are you going 1 " asked he ; for she had all her walking 
things on, yet trembled so, even as she stood, that it was evident 
ehe could not walk far without falling. 

She he.=itated— she looked up at him, still with the same dry 
glittering eyea. At last she whispered (for she could only speai 
in a whisper), " To Helmsby — I am going to Helmsby." 

"Helmsby ! lay poor girl — may God have mercy upon you !" for 
J Jwsawshehajdly knew what she was Baying. "Where is Helmabj!" 
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"I don't know. In Lincolnshire, I think." 
"But why are you going theiTj )" 

"Hush] he's^ecp, said she, as^. Benson hculimconscioaa^ 
ruBed his voice. 

" Who ia asleep 1 " asked Mr. Benaon. 

"Tha,t poor little boy," said she, heginning to quiver and cry, 

"Come hQreJ" said he, authoritatively, drawing her into the 

" Sit down in that chair. I will coma back directly." 

He went in search o£ his sister but she had not returned. 
Iten he had recourse to Sally, who was as busy as ever about her 
cleaning. 

"How long has Euth been at home )" asked ho. 

"Euth ! She has naver been at home sin' morning. She and 
Leonard were to be oil for tha day somewoore or other with them 
ftadahaw girb." 

"Then she haahad EO dinner i" 

"Not hero, any rate. I can't answer for what she may have 
done at other pkcaa." 

"And Leonard — where is he ?" 

"How should I know) With his mother, I suppose. Leaatwaya, 
that was what was fixed on. I've enough to do of my own, wiui< 
out routing after other tolks." 

She went on scouring in no very good temper. Mr. Benson 
stood silent for a moment. 

" Sally," he said, " I want a cup of tea. Will you make it aa 
laa ; and some dry toast too 1 Til come K>r it in teat 



Struck by something in his voice, she looked up at him for thfl 
first time. 

" What ha' ye been doing to yourself, to look so grim and grey t 
"nring yourself all to tatters, looking after some naught, I'll oe 
bound ! Well ! well ! I mun make ye your tea, I reckon ; but I 
did hope as you grew older you'd ha growu wiser 1" 

Mr. Benson made no reply, but wect to look for Leonard, 
hoping that the child's presence might bring back to hia mother 
the power of self-control. He opened the parlour-door, and looked 
in, but saw no one. Just as he was shutting it, however, he heard 
a deep, broken, sobbing sigh ; aud, guided by the sound, he found 
the boy lying on the floor, fast asleep, but with his features all 
swollen and disfigured by passionate crying. 

"Poor child ! This was what she meant, then," thought Mjp. 
Benson. " He has begun his share of the sorrows too," he coo^ 
tinned, pitifully. " No 1 I will not waken him back to consoiouft- 
nees." So he returned alone into the study. Euth sat where ha 
had placed her, her head bent back, and her eyea ahut. But whea 
he came in she started up. 

"I must bo going," she said, in a bun-ied way. _ 
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"NaT, Buth, yon must not go. You nrast not leave us. Wo 

eaimot do without you. We love you too much." 

"Love me!" said she, looking at him wistfully. Assho looked, 
her eyes filled slowly with tears. It was a good eigo, and Mr. 
Benson took heart to go on. 

" Yea ! Ruth, You know wo do. You may have other things 
to fill up your mind just now, but you know we love you ; and 
nothing can alter our love for you. You ought not to have 
thought of leavingufl. You would not, if you had been quite welL" 

"Do you know what has happened t " ahe asked, in a low, hoarse 
voice. 

"Yea. I know all," ho auBwered. "It makes no difference to 
US. Why should it!" 

" Oh ! Mr. Benson, don't you know that my shame is di»- 
covered!" she repUed, bursting into tears — "and I must leave 
yon, and leave Leonard, that you may not share in mydiBgraoe." 

"You must do no such thing. Leave Leonard I You have no 
right to leave Leonard. Where could you go to V 

" To Helmsby," she said, humbly. " It would break my heart 
to go, but I thiii I ought, lor Leonard's sake. I know I ought" 
She was crying sadly by thb time, but Mr. Benson knew the flow 
of tears would ease her brain, "It will break my heart to go, hut 
I know I must." 

" Sit still here at present," said he, in a decided tone of com- 
mand. He went for the cup of tea. He brought it to her without 
Sally's being aware for whom it was intended. 

"Drink this!" HeHpokeasyouwoulddotoacliild, ildoairing 
it to take medicine, " Eat some toast." She took the tea, and 
drank it feverishly ; but when she tried to eat, the food seemed to 
ohoke her. Still she was docile, and she tried. 

" I cannot," said she at last, putting down the pieco of toast 
There was a return to something of her usual tone in the wonla. 
She spoke gently and softly ; no longer in the shrill, hoarse voice 
she had used at first. Mr. Benson sat dowu by her. 

" Now, Kuth, we must talk a httle together. I want to under- 
Btajid what your plan was. Where ia Helmsby ! Why did you 
fix to go there 1" 

"It ia where my mother lived," she answered. "Before she 
was married she lived there ; and wherever she hved, the people all 
loved her dearly ; and I thought — I think, that for her sake, some 
one would give me work. I meant to tell them the truth," said 
she, dropping her eyes ; " but still they would, perhaps, give me 
some employment — I don't care what— -[jr her soke. I could do 
maay thmgs," said she, suddenly looking up. "I atn sure I 
could weed — I could in gaidens — if they did not like to have 
mo in their houses. But perhaps some one, for my mother's 
soke — oh ! my dear, dear mother ! — do you know where and 
"""it I am 1" she cried out, sobbing afresh. 
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Mr. Benson's heart \vas very eore, though he apoke autho- 
ritatively, and olmoat sternly, — 

"Ruth, ! yon must be still and quiet. I cannot have thia. I 
want yon to listen to me. Your (iiought of Hehnsby would be 
& good one, if it waa right for you to leave Eocleston ; but I do 
not think it ia. I am certain of thia, that it would be a great sin 
in yon to separate yourself from Leonard. You have no right 
to sever tte tie by wnich God has bound you together." 

" But if I am here they wiO al! know and remember the shama 
of his birth ( and if I go away they may forget "' 

" And they may not. Aid if you go away, he may be un- 
happy or ill; and you, who above all othera have— and have 
from God — remember ihal, Ruth ! — the power to comfort him, 
tho tender latienoe to nurae him, have left him to the care of 
Btrangera. Yea ; I know ! But we ourselrea are aa strangera, dearly 
as we love him, compared to a mother. He may turn to sin, and 
want the long forbearance, the serene authority of a parent : and 
where are you ? No drend of shame, either ior yourself or even 
for hira, can ever make it right for you to shake off your rcspon- 
sibility." All this time he was watching her narrowly, and saw 
her slowly yield herself up to the force of what he waa saying, 

"Besides, Ruth," he continued, "we have gone on fdsdy, 
hitherto. It has been my doing, my mistake, my aia. I ought 
to have known better. Now, let ua stand firm on the truth. 
You have no new fault to repent of. Be brave and faithful. 
_ JjLJa tn Gnd ynii nnswar, nnt tn mpn, Tha shame of having your 
am known to the world, should be as nothing to the shame you 
felt at having sinned. We have dreaded men too much, and God 
too httle, in tho course we have taken. But now be of good 
cheer. Perhapa you will have to find your work in the world 
V017 low — not quite working in the fields," said he, with a gentle 
smile, to which she, downcast and miserable, could give no 
response. "Nay, perhapa, Ruth," he went on, "you may have 
to stand and wait for some time; no one may be willing to uao 
the servioea you would gladly render ; all may turn aside from 
you, and may speak very harahly of you. Can you accept all 
this treatment meekly, as but the reasonable and juat penanoe 
Qod has laid upon you — feeling no anger against thoae who 
Blight you, no impatience for the time to come (and come it 
surely will— I speak as having the word of God for what I say) 
whan He, having purified you, even as by fire, will make a strai^t 
path for your feet ) My child, it ia Christ the Lord who has told 
US of this infinite mercy of God. Have you faith enough in it 
to be brave, and bear on, and do rightly in patience and in 
tribulation?" 

Ruth had been huahed and very still witil now, when the 
pleading earuestness of his queation urged her to answer. 

"Yeel" said she. "I hope — I believe I can be faithftd fcc 
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t fiw I have sinned and done wrong. But Leonard " 

one looked up at him. 

"But Leonard," he echoed. "Ah! there it is hard, Ruth. 
I own ihe world is hard and persecuting to such oa he." Ila 
paused to think of the true comfort for this sting. He wont on, 
"'^B_woii^.ia_nol.eveijtHng, Euth; nor ia the want of men's 
p;o"o3~opinion and esteem the highest need which man has. 
Teach Leonard thia. You would not wish his life to be one 
siimmer'a day, You dared not make it so, if you had the power. 
Teach him to bid a noble, Cihristian welcome, to the trials which 
God aend^ — and this is one of them. Teach him not to look 
on a life of struggle, and perhaps of disappointment and iDcom- 
pletenesa, aa a sad and mournful end, but as the raeaaa permitted 
to the heroes and warriors in the army of Christ, by which to 
show their feithful following. Tell him of the hard and thorny 
path which was trodden onee by the bleeding feet of One — Ruth! 
think of the Saviour's life and cruel death, and of His divine 
(aithfulness. Oh, Euth!" e\claimed he, "when I look and see 
'what you may be— what you mjtst be to that boy, I cannot think 
how you could be oowara enough, for a moment, to shrink from 
your work 1 But we have all been cowards hitherto," he added, 
in bitter self-accusation. "God help us to be so no longer!" 

Euth sat ver^ quiet. Hereyes were flied on the ground, and 
ahe seemed lost in thought. At length she rose up. 

"Mr. Benson!" said she, standing before him, and propping 
herself by the table, as she was trembling eadly from weakness, 
"I mean to try very, very hard, to do my duty to Leonard — and 
to God," she added, reverently. " I am only afraid my faith may 
aometimea fail about Leonard " 

" Ask, and it shall bo given unto you. That ia no vain or 
iintried promise, Euth !" 

She sat down again, unable lunger to stand. There waa 
another long silence. 

" I must never go to Mr. Bradahaw'a again," she said at laal, 
ea if thinking aloud. 

"No, Ruth, you shall not," he answered. 

"But I shall earn no money!" added she quickly, for she 
thought that he did not perceive the difficulty that was troubling 
her. 

" You surely know, Euth, that while Faith and I have a roof 
to shelter us, or bread to eat, you and Leonard share it with ua." 

" I know — ^I know your most tender goodness," said she, "but 
it ought not to be." 

" It must be at present," he said, in a decided manner, 
" Perbapi, before long you may have some employment ; perhapa 
it may bo some time before an opportunity occurs." 

" Hush," said Ruth ; " Lconiurd in moving about in the paiv 
^Joni; I must go to him.* 
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But when she stood up, she ttimed ao dizzy, and tolterod eo 
much, that she viss glad to sit down ts^ia immediately. 

"You must reat here. 1 will go to him," sud Mr. 
He left her ; and when he was gone, she leaned her head c 
back of the chair, aud cried quietly and incessantly ; but there 
waa a more patient, hopeful, resolved feeling iu the heart, which 
all along, through all the tears she shed, bore her onwarda to 
higher thoughts, until at last she rose to pi-ayera. 

Mr. Benson caught the new look of shrinking shame in 
Leonard's eje, as it first sought, then shunned, meeting lii3. 
He was poiaed, ton, by the sight of the httle sorrowful, anjuou* 
face, on which, until now, hope and jot had been predominant 
The constrained Toice, the few words the boy spoke, when 
formerly there would have been a glad and free uttorsnce — 
aU this grieved filr. Benson inexpressibly, as but the beginning 
of an unwonted mortification, which must last for years. Ho 
himself made no allusion to any unusual oocurrence : he spoke 
of Ruth, as sitting, overcome by headache, iu the study for 
quietness : he humed ou the preparations for tea, while Leonard 
sat by in the great arm-chair, and looked on with sad dreamy 
eyes. He strove to lessen the shock which bo knew Leonard 
liad received, by every mixture of tendernoBs and cheerftdne» 
that Mr, Benson's gentle heart prompted ; and now aud then a 
languid smile stole over the boy's face. When his bedtime came, 
Mr, Benson told him of the hour, although he feared that Leonard 
would have but another sorrowful crying of himself to sleep i 
but he was anxious to accustom the boy to cheerful movement 
within the limits of domestic law, and by no disobedience to it 
to weaken the power of glad Bubmissiou to the Supreme ; to 
begin the new life that lay before him, where strength to look 
up to God as the Law-giver and Buler of events would be pre- 
eminently required. Wien Leonard had gone up-stairs, Mr. 
Benson went immediately to Euth, and siiid, — 

" Euth I Leonard is just gone up to bed," secure in the 
instinct which made her silently rise, and go up to the boy — 
certain, too, that they would each be the other's best comforteri 
and that God would strengthen each through the other. 

Now, for the first time, he had leisure to think of himself ; 
and to go over all the events of the day. The half-hour of 
aoUtude in his study, that ha had before his sister's return, waa 
of inestimable value ; he hod leisure to put eventa in their bne 
places, as to importance and eternal sigmticance. 

Miss Faith came in laden with larm produce. Her kind 
ecteitainers had brought her in their shandiy to the opening of 
the court in which the Chapel-house stood; but she waa so 
heavily burdened with egg^ mushrooms, and plums, that when 
ber brother opened the door she was almost breathless. 

" Oh, Thurstau ! take this basket— it is such a weight 1 Oli, 
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JJftll/, ia that you I Here are some magnum -bonmns which we 
inuBt proaervo to-morrow. Thcro aro guinea-fowl eggs in that 
basket." 

Mr. Benson let her unbuxdea her bodjj and her mind too, by 

E'ving charges to SaUy respecting her housekeeping treasures, 
ifore he said a word ; but when sho returned into the study, to 
tcU him the small pieces of intelligence respecting her day at 
the farm, she stood aghast' 

" Why, Thuratau, dear I What's the matter ) Is your back 
hurting you l"" 

He smiled to reassure her ; but it was a sickly and farced 

"No, Faith ! I am quite well, only rather out of spirits, and 
wanting to talk to you to cheer mo." 

Miss Faith sat down, straight, sitting bolt-upright to listen 
the better. 

" I don't know how, but the real story about Ruth is found out." 

"Oh, Thurstan!" esolaimed iCss Benson, turning quite 

For a moment, neither of them said another word. Then she 
went on, — 

" Does Mr. Bradahaw know ?" 

"Yes ! He sent for me, and told me." 

" Does Euth know that it has all come out)" 

"Yes. And Leonard knows." 

"Howl Who told him 1" 

"1 do not know. I have asked no questions. But of o 
it was hia mother," 

" She was very fooUsh and cruel, then," said Miaa Benson, her 
eyes blazing, and herhpa trembling, at the thought of the suffer- 
ing her darling boy must have gone through. 

" I think she waa'wise. I am sure it was not cruel. He must 
have soon known that thoro was aomo mysterv, and it was better 
that it should be told him openly and qmetly ny hia mother than 
by a stranger." 

" How could she tcU him quietly !" asked Miss Benson, still 
indignant. 

" Well ! perhaps I used the wrong word — of course no one 
was by — and I don't suppose even they themselvea could now 
tell how it was told, or in what spirit it was home." 

Miss Benson was silent again. 

*■ Was Mr. Bradshow very angry 1" 

" Yes, very j and justly so. I did very wrong in making that 
&Ise statement at first." 

" No ! I am sure you did not," said Miss Faith. " Euth has 
had some years of peace, ia which to grow stronger and wiser, 
so that she can bear her ahame now in a way she never could 
have done at flnst" 
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" All the same it waa wrong in me to do what I did." _ 

" I did it too, as much or more than you. And I don't Q . 

it wrong. Fm certain it was quite right, and I would do jurt 
the aame again." 

"Perhaps it has not dono you the harm it haa done me." 
"Nonsense! Thurston. Don't bo morhid. Tm sure you are 
SB good — and better than ever you were." 

" No, I am not. I have got what you call morhid just in eon- 
eequence of the sophistry by which I persuaded myself that 
wrong could be right. I torment myself. I have lost my clear 
iustincta of conscience. Formerly, if I believed that such or 
Huoh an action was according to the will of God, I went and did 
it, or at least I tried to do it, without thinking of consequences. 
Now, I reason and weigh what will happen if I do so and so — I 
grope where formerly I saw. Oh, Faith ! it ia auoh a rdief to 
me to have the troth known, that I am a&aid I have not been 
Butfloiently sympathisin" with Kuth.'' 

"Poor Ruth !" ewd llisa Benson. " But at any rate our tell- 
ing a lie has been the saving of her. There is no fear of her going 

" God's omnipotence did not need our sin." 

They did not speak for some time. 

" You have not told me what Mr. Bradshaw said." 

"One can't remember the exact words that are spoken on 
either aide in momenta of such strong eicitement. He waa very 
angry, and said some things about me that were very juat, and 
some about Ruth that were very hard. Hia last words were that 
he should give up coming to chapeL" 

" Oh, Thurstan ! did it come to that 1 " 

"Yes." 

" Does Ruth know all he said I" 

" No ! Why should she ? I don't know if she knows he has 
spoken to me at all. Poor crcaturo ! she had enough to craze 
her almost without that I Sbe was for going away and leaving 
us, that we might not soare in her disgrace. I waa a&aid of her 
being quite delirious. I did so want you, Paith ! However, I 
did the best I oould, I spoke to her very coldly, and almost 
sternly, all the while my heart was bleeding for her. I dared not 
give her sympathy ; I tried to give her sti'ength. But I did so 
want you. FaillL" 

"And I was so full of enjoyment, I am ashamed to think of 

it. But the Dawsons are so kind — and the day was so fine 

Where ia Ruth now!" 

" With Leonard. He is hor great earthly motive — I thought 
that bemg with him would be best. But he must be in bed and 
(flleep now." 

"I will go up to her," said Mias Faith. 

She found Buth keeping watch by Leonard's troubled slecip i 
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^^HEiriien she saw IGsb Paitli she rose up, and tbrsw herself ob 
^Tot neck and olung to her, without epeakicg. After a while MisB 
Benson said, — 

"YoumuBt go to bed, Ruth !" So, after she bad kissed the 
sleeping boy. Miss Benson led her away, and helped to undress 
her, and brought her up a cup of soothing vioIet-tca— not so 
soothing as tender actions and soft, loving tonea. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

} BETWEEN LOVEM. 



well they had so early and so truly strengthened the 
it to bear, for the events which had to be endured soon came 
thick and threefold. 

Every evening Mr. and Miss Benson thought the worst must 
be over ; and every day brought some fresh occurrence to touch 
upon the raw place. They could not he certain, ontil the^ had 
Been all their acquaintances, what difference it would make m the 
cordiality of their reception : in some caeee it made much ; and 
Miss Benson was proportionably indignanL She felt this change 
in behaviour more than her brother. Hia great pain arose from 
the coolness of the Bradahaws. With all the faults which had at 
times grated on his sensitive nature (but which he now forgoti 
and remembered only their kiodnesa), they were his old famUiat 
friends— his kind, if ostentatious, patrons — hia great personal 
interest, out of hia own family ; and he could not get over the 
anfiering he experienced from seeing their large square pew 
empty on Sundays — from perceiving how Mr. Eradshaw, though 
be bowed in a distant manner when he and Mr. Benson met &ce 
to &ce, shunned him as often aa he possibly could. All that 
happened in the household, which once was aa patent to him as 
his own, was now a aealed book ; he heard of ita doings by 
chance, if he heard at all Just at the time when he was feeling 
the most depressed from this cause, he met Jemima at a sudden 
turn of the street. He was uncertain for a moment how to 
accost her, but she saved bim all doubt ; in an instant she had 
hia hand in both of hers, her face flushed with honest delight. 

"Oh,Mr. Benson, I am so glad to ace you! I have so wanted to 
know all about jou. How ia poor Euth 1 dear Euth I I wonder 
if she has forgiven me my cruelty to her 1 And I may not go 
to her now, when I should bo so glad and thankful to make up 

" I never heard you had been cruel to her. I am sure she 
does not tiiink so." 

" She ought, she must What ia she doing 1 Oh ! I have so 
mwdi to a^ I can never hear enough; and papa s^ye"— she 
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hesitated a moment, afraid of giving pain, and then, beliflTJng 
that they would understand the state of affairs, and the leaaou 
for her hehariour better if she told the truth, she went on, — 
" i^pa saja I must not go to your house — I suppose it's right to 
obey him !" 

"Certainly, my dear. It is your clear duty. We know how 
you feel towards ua." 

" Oh ! but if I could do any good — if I could bo of any use or 
comfort to any of you — especially to Ruth, I should come, duty 
or not, I behevo it would be my duty,"' said she, hurrying on to 
try and stop any decided prohihition from Mr. Benson. "No! 
don't be afraid ; I won't eome till 1 know I can do some good. 
I hear bits about you through Sally every now and then, or I 
could not have waited so long. fib. Benson," continued aht^ 
reddening very much, " I think you did quite right about poor 
Buth." 

"Not in the falsehood, my dear." 

"No I not perhaps in that. I was not thinking of that. But 

I have been thinking a great deal about poor Euth's you 

know I could not help it when everybody was talking about it — 
and it made me think of myself, and whnl I am. With a father 
and mother, and home and careful friends, I am not hkely to be 
tempted like Ruth ; but, oh ! Ur. Benson," said she, lifting her 
eyes, which were full of tears, to his face, for the first time ainoe 
she began to speak, " if you knew all I have been thinking and 
feeling this last year, you would see how I have jdeldod to every 
tempiotion that was able to come to me ; and, seeing how I have 
no goodness or strength in me, and how I might just have been 
like Huth, or rather worse than she ever was, because I am more 
headstrong and paasiouat* by nature, I do so thank you and love 
you for what you did for her I And will you toll me really and 
truly now if I Can ever do anything for Ruth t If you'll promise 
me that, I won't rebel unnecessarily against papa ; but if you 
don't, I wiU, and eome and eoo you all this very afternoon. 
Bememher ! I trust you !" said she, breaking away. Then turn- 
ing back, she came to ask after Leonard. 

" He must know something of it," said she. " Does he feel it 
much 1" 

" Very much," said Mr. Benson. Jemima shook her head 



I " Very mucn,' saia Mr. Benson, jemima snooK lier neaa ■ 

^^H sadly. J 

^^^L " It is hard upon him," said sha ^M 

^^^H " It is," Mr. Benson I'cplied. ^M 

^^^V For in truth, Leonard was their greatest aniiety in-doorsi ^M 

^^H His health seemed shaken, he spoke half sentences in his sleepy H 

I which showed that in his di'earas ho was battling on his mother's H 

behalf against an unkind and angty world. And then he would H 

wail to himself, and utter sad words of shame, which they never fl 

^^^ thought had reached hia ears. By day, he was in general grave M 
and quiet ; but his appetite variedi and he was evidently afraid 
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,_ ig into iha streots, dreading to be pointed at as an object 
__ 'temark. Each separately in tiieir hearts longed to give tim 
change of scene, but they were all aOent, for wlicre was the re- 
quisite money to come from 1 

Hia temper becaiao fitful and variable. At times he would 
be most Bullen ^ainat hia mother ; and then give way to a pas- 
sionate remiirae. When Mr. Benaoa caught Euth'a look of agony 
at her child's rehuffa, hia patience failed ; or rather, I should say, 
he beheyed that a stronger, severer hand than hers waa required 
for the management of the lad. But, when she heard Mr. Scnson 
say so, she pleaded with him. 

"Have patience with Leonard," she said. "I havo deserved 
the anger that is fretting in his heart. It is only I who can rein- 
state myself in his love and respect. I have no fear. When he 
Beca me really striving hard and long to do what is right, he 
must love me. I am not afraid." 

Even while she spoke, her lips quivered, and her colour went 
and came with eager anxiety. So Mr. Benson held his peace, and 
let her take her course. It waa bsautifiil to see the intuition by 
which she divined what was passing in every fold of her child s 
heart, so as to be always ready with the right words to soothe or 
to strengthen him. Ilcr watchfulness was unwearied, and witli 
no thought of self tainting it, or else she might have often 
paused to turn aside and weep at the clouds of shame which came 
over Leonard's love for her, and hid it from all but her faithful 
heart ; she believed end knew that he was yet her own aflection- 
ate hoy, although he might be gloomily silent, or apparently hard 
and cold. And in all this, Mr. Benson could not choose but 
admire the way in which she was insensibly teaching Leonard to 
conform to the law of right, to recognise duty in the mode in 
which every action was performed, when Mr. Benson saw this, 
he knew that all goodness would follow, and that the claims 
which his mother's infinite love had on the boy's heart would be 
acknowledged at last, and all the more fully because she horaolf 
never urged them, but silently admitted the force of the reason 
that caused them to be for a time forgotten. By-and-by Leo- 
nard's remorse at hia ungracious and sullen ways to hia mother- 
ways that alternated with passionate, fitful bursts of chngtng 
love — assumed more the character of repentance ; he tried to do 
BO no more. But still his health waa dehcato i he was averse to . 
going out-of-doors ; he was much gravor and sadder than became 
hia a"e. It waa_what rausE be;, an inevitable consequence of 
what had been ; and R'utTi bad to be patient, and pray in secret, 
and with many tears, for the strength she needed. 

She knew what it wsts to dread the going out into the streets 
after her story had become Imown. For days and days she had 
silently shrunk troia this effort. But one evening towards dusk, 
UisB Benson was busy, and asked her to go an errand for her j 
■"^ ' Ruth got up and silently obeyed hei'. That silence aa to 
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inward suffering waa only one part of her peculiar and eiquisite 
Biveetness of nature ; part of tlio patience with which ehe 
' accepted her penance." Her true iuBtinctB told her tiiat it was 
not right to disturb others with manyexprefisions of her remorGe; 
that tiie holiest repentance consisted in a qtiict and daily sacri- 
fice. Still there were timea when she wearied pitifully of her 
inaction. She was 80 willing to serve and work, and eveiy one 
despised her services. Her mind, as I have said before, had been 
well cultivated during these last few yeara ; so now she used all 
the knowledge she had gained in teaching Leonard, which was an 
employment that Mr. Bauson rehnquiahed wiUingly, because ho 
felt that it would give her some of the occupation that she 
needed. She endeavoured to make herself useful in the house in 
every way she could ; but the waters of housekeeping had closed 
over her place during the time of Iicr absence at Mr. Bradshaw'a 
— and, besides, now that they were trying to restrict every un- 
nccesHary expense, it was somctimea difficult to find work for 
three women. Many and many a time Euth tuiiied over in her 
mind every possible chance of obtaining employment for her 
leisure hours, and nowhere could she find it Now and then 
Sally, who was her confidante in this wish, procured her some 
needlework, but it waa of a coarse and common kind, soon done, 
lightly paid for. But, whatever it waa, Euth took it, and waa 
thankful, although it added but a few pence to the household 
purse. I do not mean that there was any great iiccd of money ; 
but a new adjustment of espenditure was required — a rediiction 
of wants which had never been very estravagant. 

fiuth's salary of forty pounds was gone, while mote of her 
"beep," as Sally called it, was thrown upon the Bensons. Mr. 
Benson received about eighbr pounds a-year for Lis salary aa 
■minister. Of this, he knew that twenty pounds came from Mr. 
Bradshaw; and when the old men appointed to collect the pew- 
rents brought him the quarterly amount, and he found no dimi- 
nution in them, he inquired how it was, and learnt that, although 
Mr. Bradshaw had e!:pre£sed to the collector bis determination 
never to come to chapel again, he had added, that of course hia 
pew-rent should be paid all the same. But this Mr. Benson could 
not suffer ; and the old man was commissioned to return the 
money to Hr. Bradshaw, as being what his deserted minister coulii 
not receive, 

Mr. and Miss Benson had about thirty or forty pounds coming 
in annually from a sum which, in happier days, Mr. Bradshaw had 
invested in Canal shares for them. Altogether their income did 
not fall muoii short of a hundred a-year, and they lived in the 
Chapel-house free of rent. So Euths small cammgs were but 
very httle in actual hard commercial account, though in another 
Bcnae they were much ; and Miss Benson always received them 
with quiet simplicity. By degrees, Mr, Benson absorbed some of 
Buth's time in a gracious and, natural way. He employed her. 
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mind ill all ths kiud offices he was Bccustomcd to render to tha 
poor around liim. And as muoli of the peace and ornament of 
life Bs thej gained now, whs gained on a firm hasia of truth. If 
Biith began low down to find her place in tho world, at any rata 
there was no flaw in the foundation. 

Leonard was still theb gi'eat anxiety. At times the question 
eeemed to be, could he live through all this trial of the elastioit; 
of childhood ! And then they know how nrecioua a blessing — how 
true a pillar of fiie, he was to his motner : and how black the 
night, aud how dreary tho wildemeai would bo, when he was not 
The child and the mother were each messengers of Ood — angela 
to each other. 

They had long gaps between the pieces of intelligence respecting 



the Bradahaws, Mr. Bradahaw had at lengthpurchased the house 
at Abeimouth, and they were much there. The wj,y in which tho 
Bensons heard most frequently of the fianily of their former 



frienda, was through Mr. Parquhar. lie called a 
about Q month after tho latter had met Jemima in the street. Mr. 
Farquhar was not in the habit of paying calls on any one ) and 
though he had always entertained and evinced the mcKt kind and 
friendly feeling towards Mr. Benson, he had rarely been in the 
Chapel-house. Mr. Benaon received him courteously, but ha 
rather expected that there would bo some especial reason alleged, 
before the conclusion of tha visit, for its occurrence ; more par- 
ticularly aa Mr. Farquhar sat talking on the topics of the day in 
a somewhat absent manner, as if they were not the subjects most 
present to his mind. Tte truth was, he could not hdp recuriiiig 
to the lost time when ho was in iliat room, waiting to take 
Leonard a ride, and his heart beating rather more quickly than 
iiaual at the idea that Euth might bring the boy in when ha waj 
equipped. He was very full now of the remembrance of Ruth ; 
and yet he was also most thankfu^ most aelf-gratulatoir, that 
ho liad gone no further in his admiration of her — that ho had 
never espressed hia regard in words — that no one, as he beUeved, 
was cogi^sant of the incipient love which had grown partly ou-t of 
his admiration, and partly out of his reason. He was thankful to 
be spared any implication in the nine-days' wonder which her 
ntory had made in Eccleston. And yet his feeling for her hod 
been of so strong a character, that he winced, as with extreme 
pain, at oveiy application of censure to her name. These censures 
were often eiaggeiatcd, it is true ; but when they were just in 
their judgment of the outward circumstances of the case, they 
were net tlio less painful and distressing to bitn. His first rebound 
to Jemima was occasioned by Mrs. Bradshaw'a account of how 
severely her husband was displeased at her daughter's having 
taken part with Ruth ; and he could have thanked and almost 
blessed Jemima when she dropped in (she dared do no more) her 
■'■■ ''ig eicuaoa and charitaole oiplanations on Ruth's behalf, 
a had learnt some humility fi^m the discovery which had 
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been to her so gtc3.t a sUocl: ; slamling, she had learnt to taica 
Leed leat she foil ; and when aha had once been aroused to a 
perception of the violence of the .latred which she had indulged 
against Evith, she was more reticent and measured in the espi^s- 
Bion of all her opinions. It showed how much her chamcter had 
been purified from pride, that now she felt aware tlmt what in 
her was again attractmg Mr. Farqnhar was her faithful advocacy 
of her rival, wherever such advocacy woa wiae or practicable. Ha 
was quite unaware that Jemima had heen conscious of his great 
admiration for Ruth ; he did not know that she had ever cared 
enough for him to be jealous. But the UDacknowledged bond be- 
tween them now was their grief, and sympathy, and pity for Buth ; 
only in Jemima these fcehnga were urdent, and would fain hava 
become active ; while in Mr. Farquhar they were strongly mingled 
with thankfulness that he had escaped a disagreeable position, and 
a painful notoriety. His natural caution induced him to make a 
resolution never to think of any woman as a wife until he had 
ascertained all her antecedents, from her birth upwarda ; and tiie 
sanio spirit of caution, directed inwardlv, made him afraid of 
giving too much pity to Ruth, for fear of the conclusions to whitdi 
such a feeling mi°ht lead him. But still his old regard for her, 
for Leonard, and his esteem and respect for the Bensous, induced 
liim to lend a willing car to Jemima's earnest entreaty that he 
would go and call on Mr. Benaou, in order that she might leant 
something about the family in general, and Ruth in particular. 
It was thus that he came to ait by I^Ir. Benson's study ta% and to 
lalk^ in an absent way, to that gentleman. How tliey got on the 
subject he did not know, more than one-half of his attention being 
distracted, but they were speaking about politics, when Mr. 
Farquhar learned tha^t Mr. Benson took in no newspaper. 

" Will you allow me to send you over my ' Times ! ' I have 
generally done with it before twelve o'clock, and after that it ia 
really waste-paper in my house. You will obUge me by making 
use of it" 

" I am Euro I am very much obli^d to you for thinking of it 
But do not trouble yourself to send it ; Leonard can fetch it" 

"How is Leonard now 1" asked Mr. Farquhar, and he tried to 
speak indifferently ; but a grave look of inteUigcnce clouded hia 
eyes as he looked for Mr. Benson's answer. "I have not met him 

"No I" said Mr. Benson, with an espression of pain in liia 
countenance, though he, too, strove to speak in his usual tone. 

" Leonard is not strong, and we find it difficult to induce him to 
go much out of doors.'' 

There was a httle silence for a minute or two, during which Mr. 
Farquhar had to check an unhidden sigh. But, suddenly rousing 
himself into a determhiation to change the subject, he said, — 

" You will find rather a lengthened account of the exposure of 
Kr Tkomas Carap^cira conduct at Baden. He seems to be a ooia- 
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plete blackleg, in spite of Lis baronetcy. 1 fancy the papers are 
glad to get hold of anything just now." 

"Who ia Sir Thomas Campbell !" aaked Mr. Benson. 

" Oh, I thought you might have heard the report — a true one, I 
believe — of Mr. Donne's engagement to his daughter. He must he 
glad she jilted hitn now, I fmcyj after thia public exposnre of her 
father's conduct." (That was an awkward speech, as Mr. Farquhar 
felt ; and be hastened to coTcr it, by going on without much 
connexion ;) 

" Dick Bradshaw ia my informant about all these p 
marriagea in high life — they are not niuch in my way ; b . 
he has come down from London to take his share in the business, 
1 think I have heard more of the news and the scandal of what, I 
suppose, would be considered high life, than ever I did before ; 
and Mr. Donne s proceeding seem to be an especial object of 
interest to him." 

" And Mr. Donne is engaged to a Miss Campbell, is he 1" 

" Was engaged ; if I understood right, she broke off the engage- 
ment to marry some Eusaian prince or other — a better match, 
Dick Bradahaw told me. I assure you," continued Mr. Farquhar, 
smiling, "lam a very passive recipient of all such intelhgence,ana 
might very probably have forgotten all about it, if the 'Times' of 
ibis morning had not been so full of the disgrace of the young 
lady's father.'' 

"Eichard Bradahaw has quite loft London, has he?" asked Mr. 
Benson, who felt far more interest m bis old patron's family than 
in all the CampbeUa that ever were or ever would bo. 

" Yes. He has come to settle down here. I hope ho may do 
well, and not disappoint his father, who has formed ver^ high 
espectationa from him ; I am not sure if they are not too high for 
any young man to reahse." Mr. Farquhar could have said more, 
but Dick Bradshaw was Jemima's brother, and as abject of anxiety 

" I am sure, 1 tniat such a mortification^ — auch a grief as any 
diBnppointment in Eichard, may not befall hia father," repUcd Mr, 
Benson. 

"Jemima — Miss Ei'adshaw," said Mr. Farquhar, hcsitatmg, 
"was moat anxious to hear of you all. I hope I may tell her you 
are all well" (with an emphasis on off) ; "that 

"Thankyou. Thank her for us. We are all well ; all cscept 
Leonard, who is not strong, as I said before. But wo must ba 
patient. Time, and such devoted, tender love as he has from Hia 
mother, must do much," 

Mr. Farquhar was silent. 

" Send him to my house for the papers. It will be a littie 
necessity for him to have some regular exercise, and to face tlie 
world. He must do it, sooner or later.'' 

The two gentlemea shook bands with each other warmlf on 



■n was made to either Ruth ol 

So Leonard went for the papci's. Stealing along by back Htreeta 
— running with hia head bent down — his little heart panting with 
Jroad of Being pointed out us liis mothei-'a child — so lie used to 
oomo back, and run trembling to Solly, who would hush him up 
to her breast with many a rough-spoken word of pity aud 
tympiith;. 

Mr. Farquhar tried to catch him to speak to him, and tame hin. 
iiait were ; and, bj-nnd-bj', he contrived to interest liiia sufficiently 
to induce the boy to st^y a little while in the houEC, or stablee, 
or garden. But the race through the streets was always to be 
dr^ed as the end of ever so pleasant a visit, 

Mr. Farquhar kept up the intercourao with the Bensona which 
ha had thus begun. He peraavered in paying calls — quiet TJsite, 
where not muck was said, political or local news talked about, and 
the saiQO inquiries always made and answered aa to the welfare ol 
the two families, who wei* estranged from each other. " 
Farquhar's reports were so little vari^ that Jemima grew ans 
to know more particulars. 

"Oh. Mr. Farquhar i" said she ; "do you think they tell you 
the truth J I wonder what Euth can be doing to support herself 
and Leonard 'i Nothing that you can hear of, you say ; and, ol 
course, one must not ask the downright question. Aaa yet I am 
sure they must be pinched in some way. Do you think Leonard 
is stronger I" 

" I am not sure. He is growing fast ; and such a blow t 
has had will be certain to make him more thoughtful and full of 
care than most boys of his age ; both these circumstances may 
make him thin and jiale, which he certainly is." 

" Oh ! how I wish I might go and see them all ! I could tell 
in a twinkling the real state of things." She spoke with a tingE 
of her old irapaticnoe. 

" I will go again, and pay particular attention to anything yon 
wish me to observe. You see, of course, I feel a delicacy about 
asking any direct questions, or even alluding in any way to these 
late oecurrencea." 

" And you never see Euth by any chance J" 

"Never!" 

They did not look at each other while this laat question wa» 
asked and answered. 

" 1 will take the paxwr to-mon'ow myself ; it will be an excuBO 
for calling again, and I will tiy to he very penetrating; but X 
have not much hope of success. 

" Oh, thank you. It k giving you a great deal of trouble j 
but you arc very kind." 

"Kind, Jemima !" ho repeated, in a tone which made her go 
Toij red and hot ; " must I tell you how you can reward me 1- 
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I call me Walter? — aay, Thank yoti, Walter— just for 

Jemima felt herself yielding to the voice and tone in which 
this was Hpoken ; but her very consaloiisncss of the depth of her 
love mado her afraid of giving way, and anxioiifl to bo wooed, that 
she might be reinstated in her Eelf-eHteem, 

"ho!" said she, "I don't think I can call yoQ bo. You are 
too old. It would not be respectful." She meant it half in joke, 
and had no idea he would take the alluaiou to his age bo seriously 
as he did. He rose up, and coldly, as a matter of formj in a 
changed voice, wished her " Good-by." Her heart sank ; yet the 
old pride was there. £ut, as he was at the veiy door, some 
sudden impulse mada her speak, — 

" I have not vesed you, have I, Walter ?" 

He turned round, glowing with a thrill of delight. She waa 
BS red as any rose ; her looks dropped down to the ground. 

They were not raised when, half an hour afterwards, she said, 
"You won't forbid my going to see Huth, will you ? bacauso if 

£3u do, I give you notice I shall disobey you." The arm around 
er waist clasped her yet more fondly at the idea suggested by 
this speech, of the control which he should have a right to exer- 
cise over her actions at somo future day. 

" Tell me," said he, "how much of your goodness to me, this 
last happy hour, has been owing to the desire of having mora 
freedom as a wife than as a daughter!" 

She was cilmost glad that bo should think she needed any 
additional motive to her love for him before she could have 
accepted him. She was afraid that she had betrayed tlio deep, 
passionate regard with which she had long looked upon him. 
Sho was lost in delight at her own happiness. She was silent for 
a time. At length she said, — 

" I don't think you know how faithful I have beea to you ever 
since the days when you first brought me piataohio-candy from 
London — when I was quite a little girL" 

" Not more faithful than I have been to you," for in truth, 
the recollection of his love for Ruth had utterly faded away, and 
he thought himself a model of constancy ; " and you have tried 
me pretty well What u viieu you have been 1 " 

Jemima sighed i smitten with the consciousness of how litt'.fl 
she had deserved her present happiness ; humble with the recol- 
lection of the evil thoughts that had raged in her heart during 
the time (which she remembered well, though he might have 
forgotten it) when Ruth had had the affection which her jealous 
rival coveted. 

" I may speak to your father ; may not I, Jemima ?" 

No ! for some reason or fancy which she could not define, and 
could not be persuaded out of, she wished to keep their mutual 
understanding a secret She had a natural desire to avoid the 
congratulations she expected from her family. She dreaded bei 
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fatliei's oonsi deration of the whole affair ns a satisfactory disposal 
of hia daughter to a worthy man, who, heing his partner, would 
not require any ahstraction of capitiJ. from ttie concern ; ami 
Itichard's moro noisy delight at his sister's having "hooked" ea 
good a match. It was only her simple-hearted mother that sha 
longed to tell. She knew that her mother's congratulationa 
wotdd not jar upoa her, though they might not Bound the full orgati- 
peal of her love. But all that her mother knew passed onwards 
to her father ; so for the present, at any i-ate, she determined to 
realise her secret position alone. Somehow, the sympathy of all 
others that she most longed for was Euth'a ; but the first com- 
munication of such an event was due tfl her parents. She im- 
posed very strict regulations on Mr. Farquhars hehaviour; and 
quarrelled and differod from hira more than ever, hut with a 
secret joyful understanding with him in her heart, even whila 
they disagreed witheaoh other — tor similarityofopinion is not al- 
ways — I think not often — needed for fulness and perfection of love. 
After Ruth's " deteotioo," as Mr. Bradshaw used to oall it, h« 
said he could never ti'ust another governess again ; so Mary and 
Ehzabeth had been sent to school the following tSiristmas, and 
their place in the family was but poorly supphed by the return 
of iii. Bichard Bradshaw, who had left London, and been rcoeired 

CHAPl'EE XXIX. 



The conversation narrated in the last chapter as taking place be- 
tween Mr. Farquhar and Jemima, occurred about a year after 
Euth'a diamiasil from her situation. That year, full of smaU 
events, and change of place to the Bradshaws, had been monotonous 
and long in its course to the other household. There had been no 
want of peace and tranquiUity ; there had, perhaps, been more of 
them than in the preceding years, when, though unacknowledged 
by any, all must have occasionally felt the oppression of the false- 
hood—and a shght glancing dread must have flashed across their 
most prosperous state, lest, somehow or another, the mystery 
Bhould bo disclosed. But now, as the shepherd-boy in John 
Eunyan sweetly sang, " He that is low need fear no full.'' 



Still their peace was as the attUcess of a grey autumnal day, 
when no sun is to be seen above, and when a quiet film seems 
drawn before both sky and earth, as it to rest the wearied eyes 
after the summer's glare. Few events broke the monotony of 
taoir lives, and thoae events were of a depressing kind. They 
fionadatcd in Euth'a futile endeavom-s to obtain some employ- 
ment, however htuable ; in Leonard's fluctuations of spirits and 
lioalth ; in Sally's increasing deafness ; in the final and uniaenda- 
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ble wearing-out of tte parlour cai-pet, -which there was no spare 
money to replace, and so thej cheerfully suppUed its want b v a 
large hearthrug that Ruth inade out of ends of list; and wnat 
was more a subject of unceaaing regret to Mr, Beneoa than all, 
the defcutioa of some of the members of his consregatign, who 
followed Mr. BradahaVa lead. Their places, to oe sure, were 
more than filled up by the poor, who thronged to hia chapel j 
but still it was a disappointment to find that people about whom 
he had been eamestlj thinking — to whom he had laboured to do 
good — Hhould disaolvfl the connexion without a word of farewell 
or explanation. Mr. Benson did not wonder that they should go ; 
nay, he even felt it right that they should seek that spiritual help 
from another, which he, by hia error, had forfeited his power to 
offer; he only wished they had spotenof their intention to him in 
an open and manly way. But not the leas did he labour on among 
thoae to whom God permitted him to be of use. He felt age steal- 
ing upon him apace, although he said nothing about it, and no one 
seemed to be aware of it ; and he worked the more diligently whilo 
" it was yet day," It was not the number of hia years that coado 
him feel old, for he waa oidy sixty, and many men are hale and 
strong at that time of life ; in all probabihty, it was that early 
injuiy to hia spine which affected the conatitution of hia mind 
as well OS his body, and predisposed him, in the opinion of somo 
at least, to a feminiDe morbidness of conscience. Ho had sbateu 
off somewhat of this since the affair with Mr. Bradshaw ; he waa 
aimpler and more dignified than he had been for several yeara 
before, during which time he had been anxious and uticcrtain in 
hia manner, and more given to thought than to action. 

The one happy bright spot in this grey year waa owing to 
Sally. Am she said of herself, she bcUeved she grew more 
" nattered " as she grew older ; but that she wa.3 conscious of her 
"natteredness" waa a new thing, and a great gain to the com- 
fort of the house, for it made her very grateful fur forbearance 
and more aware of kindness than she had ever been before. Hhe 
had become very deaf; yet ahowas uneasy and jealotis if she 
were not informed of all the family thoughts, plans, and proceed- 
ings, which often had (however private in their details) to be 
shouted to her at the full pitch of the voice. But she olwaya 
heard Leonard perfectly. His clear and bell-like voice, which 
was similar to his mother's till sorrow had taken the ring out of 
it, waa sure to be heard by the old servant, though every one 
eke had failed. Sometimes, however, she " got hor heariu" 
sudden," as she phrased it, and was alive to every word and 
noise, mora particularly when they did not want her to hear, aud 
at such times she resented their continuance of the habit of 
speaking loud as a mortal ofiencc. One day, her indignation at 
being thought deaf called out one of the rare smiles on Leonard's 
face ; she saw it, and said, " Bless thee, lad ; if it but amuses thee. 
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^^^1 Tro not ileof. It's as good a usq as I can be or," ^hc continued 

^^^B to herself, " if I can make that poor lad smile a bit" 
^^^H If she expected to be ererjbodj'a confidant, she mndo Leonard 

^^^1 hers. "There!" said abe, when she came home from her market- 
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le Saturday night, " look here, lad ! Here's forty-two pound, 
a BhillingB, and two pence I It's a mint of money, isn't it I 
I took it all in aovoreigna for fear of fire " 

" What is it all for, Sally 1 " said he. 

"Ay, lod ! that's asking. It's Mr. Benson's money," said sh^ 
mysteriously, " that I've been keeping for him. Is he in the 
study, think ye !" 

" Yes ! I think so, Where have you been keeping it 1" 

" Never yon mind ! " She went towards the study, bnt think- 
ing she might have been hard on her darling in refusing to 
gratify his curiosity, she turned back, and said, — 

" I say — if thou wilt, thou xoayst do me a job of work some 
day. Pm wanting a frame made for a piece of writing." 

And then she returned to go into the study, carrying her 
BOVereigna in her apron. 
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teble before her sfltonished maHter. " Take i^ it's all yours." 

" All mine I What can you mean 1" asked he be\vilderod. 

She did not hear him, and went on, — 

" Lock it up safe, out o' the way. Dunnot go and leave it 
about to tempt folks. Til not answer for myself if money's left 
about. I may be cribbing a sovereign," 

"But where does it cotne from T said he. 

"Come from!" she replied. "Where does all money come 
from but the Bank, to be sure 1 I thought ony one oould tell 
that." 

"I have no money in the Bonk I" said he, more and mora 
perplesed. 

" No I knowed that ; but I had. Dunnot ye remember how 
you would niiae my wage, kst Martinmas eigateen year 1 You 
and Faith were very headstrong, but I was too deep for you. 
Sea thee I I went and put it i' th' Bank. I was never going to 
touch it ; and if I had died it would have been all right, for VA a 
will mad^ all regular and tight— made by a lawyer leastwise he 
would have been a lawyer, if he hadn't got transported first). 
And now, thinks I, I think Til just go and get it out and give it 
'em. Banks is not always safe. 

" ril take care of it for you with the greatest pleasure. Still, 
you know. Banks allow interest," 

" D'ye suppose I don't know all about interest, and compound 
interest too, by this time } I tell ye I wont ye to spend it. It's 
your own. It's not mine. It always was yours. Now you're 
not going to fret me by saying you think it mine." 

Mr. Benson held out his hand to her, for he could not epealt 
Bhe bent forward to him as he sat there, and kissed him. 
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_ "Ell, bleaa ye, lad 1 It'a the first kisa I've had of ye Bin' yo 
wore a little lad, and it's a great refreahroent. Now don't you 
and Paith go and bother me with talking &hout it, It's just 
'■ours, and make no more odo." 

She went back into the kitohen, and broaght out her will, and 
gave Leonai-d directions how to make a frame for it ; for "the boy 
was a very tolerable joiner, and hod a boi of tools which Mr. 
Bradshaw had given him some years ago. 

"It's a pi^ to lose such fine writing'' said she ; "though I 
can't say as I can read it. Perhaps you'd pust road it for me, 
Leonard." She sat open-mouthed with admiration at aU the loug 
words. 

The frame was made, and the will hung up opposite to ber 
bed, unknown to any one but Leonard; and, by dint of his 
repeated reading it over to her, she learnt all the words, eioept 
"testatrii," whieh she would always call "testy tricks." Mr. 
Benson had been too much gratified and touched, by her uncon- 
ditional gift of all she had in the world, to reject it ; but he only 
held it in his hands as a deposit until he could find a safe invest- 
ment befitting so small a sum. The little re-arrangements of 
the household espenditure had not touched him as they had 
done the women. He was aware that mcat-disners were not 
now erery-day occurrences i but he preferred puddings and 
vegetables, and was glad of tbo exchange. He obaerved, too, 
that they all sat together in the kitchen in the evenings ; but 
the kitchen, with the weli-scourcd dresser, the shining saucepans, 
the well-blacked grate, and whitened hearth, aad the warmth 
which seemed to rise up from the very flags, and mddily cheer 
the most distant comers, appeared a very cozy and charming 
sitting-room ; and, besides, it appeared bub right that Sallv, in 
her old age, should have the companionship of those with whom 
she had lived in love and ^tbiiilness so many years. He only 
wished he could more frequently leave the soUtary comfort of hia 
study, and join the kitchen pturty ; where Sally sat aa mistresa 
in the chimney-comer, knittmg by firehglit, and Miss Boiisou 
and Ruth, with the candle between them, stitched away at their 
work ; while Leonard strewed the ample dresser with his slato 
and books. He did not mope and pine over his lessona ; th^ 
were the one thing that took him out of himself. As yet hia 
mother could teach him, though in some respects it was becoming 
a strain upon her acquiremeuta and powers. Mr. Benson saw 
this, but reserved bis offers of help as long as ho could, hoping 
that before his assiatajice became absolutely necessarv, some 
mode of employment beyond thatof ocoamonaJ plain-work might 
be laid open to Ruth. 

In spite of the communication they occasionally had with 

Mr. Faiquhar, when he gave tliem the intelligence of his engage- 

pient to Jemima, it seemed like a glimpse into a world from 

^jrhioh tbey were shut out. They wondered — Miss Benson and 
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Itatli did at least — TriTich about tlie details. Evitli sat over her 
Howjng, fanimng how all had taken place ; and as soon as she 
hod arraaged the events which were going oa among people and 
plftcea onoe 30 familiar to her, she found some discrepancy, and 
Bot-to afresh to picture the declaration of love, and the yielding, 
blushing acceptance ; tor llr. Farquhar had told little beyond 
the mere feet that there was an engagement between himself 
and Jemima which had eiisted for some timc^ but which had 
been kept secret until Qow,wheu it was acknowledged, aanctionod, 
and to be fiilfillad as soon as he returned &oni an airangemeot of 
family affairs in Scotland. This intelligence had been enough 
for lur. Benson, who was the only person Mr. Farquhar saw ; as 
Buth always shrank from the post of opening the door, and 
Mr. Benson was apt at recognising individual knocks, and alwaya 
prompt to welcome Mr. Faiquhar, 

Miaa Benson occasionally thought — and what she thought 
she was in the habit of saying — that Jemima might have come 
herself to announce sucJi an event to old friends ; out Mr. Benson 
decidedly vindicated her from any charge of neglect, by espreas- 
ing his strong conviction that to her they owed Mr. Parquhar'a 
csIIb — his oil hut out-spoken offers of servioe — his quiet, steady 
interest in Leonard ; and, moreover (repeating the conversation 
he had had with her in the street, the first time they met after 
the disclosure), Mr. Benson told his sister how glad he was to 
find that, with all the warmth of her impetuous disposition 
hurrying her on to rebeliion against her father, she was now 
attaiJniDg to that just self-control which can distinguish between 
mere wishes and true reasons — that she could abstain from 
coming to see Ruth while she could do but little good, reserving 
herself for some great occasion or strong emergency. 

Ruth said nothing, but she yearned all the more in silence 
to see Jemima. In her recollection of that fearful interview 
with Mr, Bradshaw, which haunted her yet, sleeping or waking, 
she was painfully conscious that she had not thanked Jemima for 
her generous, loving advocacy ; it had passed unregarded at the 
time in intensity of i^ony — but now she reoollected that by no 
word, or tone, or touch, had she given any sign of gratitude. 
Mr. Benson bad never told her of his meeting with Jemima ; so 
it seemed as if there were no hope of any future opportunity ; 
for it is strange how two households, rent apart by some dis- 
sension, can go through life, their parallel existences running 
side by side, yet never touching each other, near neighbours as 
they arc, habitual and familiar guests as they may have becn- 

Euth's only point of hope was Leonard She was weary of 
looking for work and employment, which everywhere eeemcd 
held above her reach. She was not impatient of this, but she 
was very, very Sony. She felfc within her Bueh capability, and 
all ignored her, and passed her by on the other side. But she 
saw some progress in Leonard. Not thut he could continue ta 
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8 tte Lapty development, and genial ripening, wliicU otter 

boys have ; leaping from chiidliood to bojnood, ttnd thence to 
youth, with glad bounds, and unconsciously enjoying every jEii 
At present tbere wiia no harmony in Leonard's character ; La 
waa as full of thought and sclf-cflnscioutiaess as many men, 

Slanning his actions long beforehand, so as to avoid wliat ha 
readed, and what she could not yet give liim atreogth ta faco, 
coward aa she was herself, and shrinking from harf remarks. 
Yet Leonard waa regaining sonie of his lost tenderness towards 
hia mother ; when they were alone he would throw Mmaelf on 
her neck and smother her with kisses, without any apparent 
cause for such a passionate impulse. If any one was oy, his 
manner wa.3 cold and reserved. The hopeful parts of hie cha- 
racter were the determination evident in him to he a " law unto 
himself,'' and the serious thought which he gave to the formation 
of this law. There was an inchnation in him to reason, especially 
and principally with Mr. Benson, on the great questions of ethics 
which the majority of the world have settled long ago. But I do 
not think he ever so argued with hia mother. Her lovely patience, 
and her humility, waa earning its reward ; and from her quiet 
piety, beai'ing sweetly the denial of her wishes — the refusal of 
tier begging — the disgrace in which ebe lay, while others, less , 
worthy, were employed — this, which perplexed him, and almost 
angered him at first, ealled out his reverence at last, and what 
she said be took for his law with proud humility ; and thus softly 
fihe was loading him up to God. His health waa not strong ; it 
was not likely to be. He moaned and talked in hia sleep, and 
bis appetite was still variable, part of which might be owing 
to hia preference of the hardest lessons to any out-door cjorcieo. 
But this last unnatural symptom waa vanishing before the 
assiduous kindness of Mr. Farquhar, and the quiet but firm 
desire of his mother. Next to Kuth, &tlly had perhaps the 
most influence over him ; but he dearly loved both Mr. and 
MisH Benson ; altboi^h he was reserved on this, as on every 
point not purely intellectual. His was a hard childhood, and bis 
mother felt that it was so. Children bear anymoderate degree of 
poverty and privation cheerfully ; but, in addition to a good 
deal of this, Leonard had to bear a sense of disgrace attaching 
to him and to the creature be loved best ; this it was that took 
out of him the buoyancy and natural gladness of youth, in a 
way which no scantiness of food or clothing, or want of any 
outward comfoii, could ever have done. 

Two years bad passed away — two long, eventless years. 
Something was now going to happen, which touched their hearta 
very nearly, though out of their sight and hearing. Jemima ^ma 
going to be married this August, and by-and-by the very day 
was fixed. It was to be ou the 14th. On the evening of the 
13th, Ruth was sitting alone in the parlour, idly gazing out on 
tbe darkening shadon-s in the httle garden; her evca kept filling 
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with quiet tears, that rose, not for her own isolation firoro kll 
that was going on of bustle ftud preparation for the morrow's 
event, hut because Blie had .seen how Mias Benson had fdt that 
she and hor brother were left out fwrn the gathering of old 
friends in ttie firadshaw fiimily. Aa Buth sat, suddenly she was 
»ware of a figure by her ; she atai-ted up, and io the gloom of the 
apartment she recognised Jemima. In au iustajit they were iu 
each other's arms— a long, fast embrace. 

" Can you forgiys me 3 " whispered Jemima in Ruth's ear, 

"Forgive you 1 What do you mean 1 What have I to forgive? 
The question is, can I ever thank you as 1 long to do, if 1 could 
find words i 

" Oh, Buth, how I hated you once ! " 

" It was all the more coble iu you to stand by me as yon did. 
You must have hated mo wliea you knew how I was deceiving 
you all ! " 

" No, that was not it that made me hate you. It was before 
that. Oh, Euth, I did hate you !" 

They viere silent for some time, still holding each other's 
haads. Ruth spoke first, — 

"And you are going to ba married to-morrow!" 

"Yes, said Jemima. "To-morrow at nine o'clock. But 1 
don't think I could have been married without coioing to wish 
Mr. Benson and Miss Faith good-by." 

" I will go for them," said Eutn. 

" No, not just yet. I want to aak you one or two questions 
first. Nothing very particular ; only it seems aa if there had 
beon Buch a strange, long separation between us. Buth," said 
she, dropping her voice, " is Leonard stronger than he was 1 I 
was so sorry to hear about him from Walter. But he is better }" 
asked she auxioi^sly. 

" Yes, he is better. Not what a boy of his age should be," 
replied his mother, in a tone of quiet but deep moumfulness. 
" Oh, Jemima !" continued she, " my sharpest punishment comes 
through him. To think what ho might have been, and what 
he ia." 

" But Walter says he ia both stronger in health, and not so— 
nervous and shy ;'' Jemima added the la^t words in a hesitating 
and doubtful manner, aa if she did not know how to express her 
full meauiug without hurting Buth. 

" He does not show that he feels his disgrace so much. I 
cannot talk about it, Jemima, my heart aches so about him. 
But he ia better," she coatiuued, feeling that Jemima's kind 
aniieiy required an answer at any coat of pain to herself. " He 
18 only studying too closely now ; he takes to bis losaona evi- 
dently aa a rehef from thought. He is very olever, and I hopa 
aiid ti'Uiit, yet I tremble to say it, I beheva he is veiy good,'' 

"You must let him como and see us very often when we 
come back. We shall be two months away. We are going U> 
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Oci'lnaiiy, pai-tly on Walter's business. Biith, I have bceu tnliiiig 
to papa to-iijght, very sctioualy and quietly, and it has mride me 
love him so much more, and understand him so much better," 

"Docs ho know of your coming h^re 1 I hope ho does,' 
said Ruth. 

" Yea. Not that he lited my doing it at all. But, Bomehow, 
I can always do things against a person's wishes more easily 
when I am on good terms with them — that's not eiactly what I 
meant ; but now to-night, after papa had been showing me that 
he really loved me more than I ever thought he had done (for 1 
alwaya fancied he was so ahsorbed in Diolc, he did not care much 
for us girls), I felt brave enough to say that I ittended to ooma 
here and bid you all good-hy. He was silent for a minute, and 
then said I might do it, hut I must remember ho did not approve 
of it, and was not to be compromised by my coming ; still I can 
tell that, at the bottom of his heart, there is some of the old 
kindly feeling to Ur. and Miss Benson, and I don't despair of its 
oil bemg made up, though, perhaps, I ought to say that mamma 

" 5£r. and Miss Benson won't hear of iny going away," said 
Ituth, sadly. 

" They are quite right." 

" But I am earning nothing. I cannot got any employment 
I am only a burden end an expense." 

" Are you not also a pleasure 1 And I*onard, is he not a 
dear object of lore 1 It is easy for me to talk, I know, who am 
BO impatient. Oh, I never deserved to be so happy as I am ! 
You don't know how good Walter is. I used to think him so 
cold and cautious. But now, Euth, will you tell Mr. and Miss 
Benson that I am here 1 Iliere is signing of papers, and I don't 
know what to be dono at home. And when I come back, 1 hope 
to see you often, if you'll lot me." 

Mr. and Itliss Benson gave her a warm greeting. Sally was 
called in, and would bring a candle with her, to have a close in- 
spection of her, in order to sec if eho whs changed — she had nob 
Been her for so long a time, she said ; and Jemima stood laughing 
and blushing in the middle of tho room, while Sally studied her 
all over, and would not be convinced that the old gown which 
she was wearing for the last time wES not one of the new wedding 
ones. The consequence of which misunderstanding was, that 
Sally, in her short petticoats and bedgown, turned up her nose 
at the old-fashion^ way in which Mish Bradshaw's gown was 
made. But Jemima knew the old woman, and rather enjoyed 
the contempt for her dress. At last she kissed them all, and ran 
■way to her impatient Mr. Farquhar, who was awaiting her. 

Not many weeks after this, tho poor old woman whom I have 
named as having become a friend of Ruth's during Leonard's 
illness three years ago, fell down and broke her hip-bone, it was 
It aerioUH — probably a fatal injuryj for one so old ; and as soon 
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Kuth heard of it she devoted all her leisure time to old Ann 

[luing Leonard had uow outstript his mother's powers of 
teiiching, and Mr. Benson gave him bis lessons : eo Butb vas a 
great deal at the cottage both night and day. 

There Jemima found her one November evening, the second 
after their return from their prolonged stay on the Continent. 
She and Mr. Farquhar hod been to the Bensons, and had eat 
there some time ; and now Jemima h&d come on just to see 
Euth for five minutes, before the evening was too dart for her to 
return aloue. She found Butb sitting on a stool before the fire, 
■which ■was composed of a few sticks on the hearth. The blaze 
they gave was, however, enough to enable her to read ; and sho 
yian deep in study of the Bible, in which she had read aloud to 
the poor old woman, until the latter had fallen asleep. Jemima 
beckoned her ont^ and they stood on the green juat before the 
open door, so that Ruth could see if Ann awoke. 

^ I have not many minutes to stay, only I felt as if I must 
see you. And we wont Leonard to come to us to see all our 
German purchases, and hear all our Oei-man adventured Maybe 
come to-morrow !" 

" Yes ; thank you. Oh ! Jemima, I have heard something — 
I have got a plan that makes me so happy I I have not told any 
one yet. But Mr. Wynne (the pariah doctor, you know) has asked 
me if I would go out as a sick nurse — be thinks he could find me 
employment." 

'' You, a eick nurse!" said Jemima, involuntarily glancing 
over the beautiful hthe figure, and the lovely refinement of Ruth's 
face, aa the li^t of the rising moon fell upon it. *' My deal 
Euth, I don't think you are fitted for it !" 

" Don't you 1 '' said Euth, a Uttle disappointed. " I think 1 
am ; at least, that I should he very soon, I like being about sick 
and helpless people ; I always feel bo sorry for them j and then I 
think I nave the gift of a vciy delicate touch, which is such a 
I comfort in many cases. And I should try to be very watchful 
and patient. Mr. Wynne proposed it himself." 

" It was not in taat way I meant you were not fitted for it, I 
meant that you were fitted for Homething better. ()Vhy, Ruth, 
you are better educated than I am !") 

" But if nobody will allow me to teach ! — for that is what 
I suppose you mean. Besides, I feel as ii' all my education would 
be needed to make mo a good sick nurse." 

" Your knowledge of Latin, for instance," said Jemima, hittina 
in her vexation at the plan, on the first acquirement of Euth she 
cooid think of. 

" Well ! " said Euth, " that won't come amiss ; I can read tha 
prescriptions," 

" Which the doctors would rather you did not do." 

" Still, you can't say that any knowledge of any kind will be 
in my way, or will uuSt me for my work." 
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^_ " Perhaps not. But all your taste and I'cfmcincDt will be in 
your way, and will unfit you." ) 

" You have not thought about this so much as I have, or you 
would not say so. Any fastidiousneaa I sliall have to get rid of, 
and I shall be better without ; but any true refinement I am 
Bure I shall find of use ; for don't you think that every power we 
have may be made to help us in any right work, whatever that 
ia 1 Would you not rather bo nursed by a person who spoko 
gently and moved quietly about, than by a loud bustling 

" Yea ! to be aure ; but a person unfit for anything else may 
move quietly, and apeak gently, and give medicine when the 
doctor orders it, ana keep awake at niglit ; and those aie the 
best qualities I ever heard of in a sick nurse." 

Ruth was quite silcat for some time. At last she said, 
"At any rate it is work, and aa such I am thankful for it. You 
cannot discourage me — and perhaps you ksow too little of what 
my life has been— how set apaxt in idleness I bare been — to 
BympathisB with me fully." 

" And I wanted you to come to see us — me in my new home. 
Walter and I had planned that we would persuade you to como 
to US very often " (she had planned, and Mr. Farquhar had con- 
sented) ; " and now you will have to be fastened up in a sick 

"I could not have come," said Euth quickly, "Dear Jemima! 
it ia like you to have thought of it — but I could not come to 
your house. It ia not a thing to reason about. It is just feeling. 
But I do feel as if I could not go. Dear Jemima I if you are Si 
or sorrowful, and want me, 1 wiE come " 

" So you would and must to any one, if you take up that 
calling." 

" But I should come to you, love, iu quite & different way ; 
I should go to you with my heart full of love — ho full that I am 
afraid I should be too anxious." 

" I almost wish I were ill, that I might make yon come at 
once." 

"And lam almost ashamed to think howl should hke you to 
be in some position in which 1 could show you how well I re- 
member that day— that tenible day in the school-room. God 
— "^-IB you for il^ Jemima !" 

CHAPTER XXX. 



Mr. 'Wynne, tie parish surgeon, ivaa right. He could and did 
sbtain employment for Ruth as a aick nurse. Her home waa 
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with tho Bcnsous ; every spare monieut was given to Leoanrd 
nnd to them ; but ahe was at tlic call of all the invalids in the 
town. At firat her work ]a.y eicliiaively among the paupers. At 
first, too, there was a recuil from nmny cIrc:iimGtaucGd, whicli 
impressed upon her tho most lolly the physical sufferings of 
those whom she tended. But she tried to lose the eense of 
these — or rather to lessen them, and make them take their 
appointed places — in thinking of the individuals themselves, aa 
separate fram their decaying frames ; and all along she had 
enough aelf-command to control herself from expressing any sign 
of repugnance. She allowed herself no nervoua haste of move- 
ment or touch that should hurt the feelings of the poorest, most 
friendless creature, who ever lay a victim to disease. There was 
no rough getting over of all the disagreeable and painful work of 
ber employment. When it was a lessening of pain to liAve tha 
touch careful and delicate, and the ministration perfonned with 
gradual skill, Ruth thought of her charge, and not of herself. As 
she had foretold, ahe found a use for all her powers. The poor 
patients themselves were unconsciously gratified and soothed by 
her harmony and refinement of manner, voice, and gesture. If 
this haiTuony and refinement had heen merely superficial, it 
would not have had this balmy efloct. That arose from its being 
the true espresaion of a kind, modest, and humble spirit. By 
degrees her reputation as a nurse spread upn'ai'ds, and many 
Bought her good offices who could well afford to pay for them. 
Whatever rerauucratioa was offered to her, she took it simply 
and without comment : for she felt that it was not hers to refuse ; 
that it was, in iact, owing to the Bensous for her and her child's 
subsistence. She went wherever her services were first called for. 
If the poor bricklayer who broke both liis legs in a fall from the 
Bcaffolding, sent for her when she was disengaged, she went and 
remained with him until he could spare her, let who would be 
the next claimftnt. From tho happy and prosperous in all but 
health, she would occasionally beg ofi' when some one less hapi>y 
and more friendless wished for her ; and sometimes she would 
ask for a little money from Mr. Benson to give to such in their 
tune of need. But it was astonishing how much she was able to 
do without money. 

Ilcr ways were very quiet ; she never spoke much. Any oiia 
tsho has been oppressed with the weight of a vilal secret for 

Sears, and much more any one t!ie character of whose life has 
een stamped by one event, and that producing sorrow and 
shame, is naturally reserved. And yet Iluth's silcnco was not 
like reserve ; it was too gentle and tender for that. It had more 
the effect of a hush of all loud or distiU'hing emotions, and out of 
the deep calm tho words that came forth had a beautiftil power. 
She did not talk much about religiou ; but those who noticed 
her knew that it was the unseea banner which she was following, 
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e low-breatbed sentences whidi ehe epoke into the ear of the 4 

mfTerer and the djiu^ carried them upwards to God. A 

She .eiadually became Jmown and raepepted among the i 

roughest boys of the rough populace of the town. They would 
malie way for her when ebe pas^ along the streets with more 
deference than they ua^il to most ; for all knew something of the 
tender care with which ehe had attended Ibis or that fiek person, 
aud, besides, she was so often iu connexjou with Death that 
something of the auperBtitious awe with which the dead were 
regarded by those rough boye in the midst of their strong life, 
Burronnded her. 

She herself did not feel changed. She felt just as fau!^ 
— as far from being what she wanted to be, as ever. She best 
knew how many of her good actions were incomplete, and 
marred with evil. She did not feel much changed from the 
fMrliest Kuth she could remember. Everything seemed to change 
but herself. Mr. and Miss Benson grew old, and Sally grew 
deaf, and Leonard was shooting up, and Jemima was a mother. 
She and the distant hills that she saw from her chamber window, 
seemed the only things which were the etvme as when she first 
cams to Eccleston. As she sat looking' oat, and taking her &11 of 
solitude, which BOtDettmes was her most thorough rest — as she 
aat at the attic window looking abrond— she saw thar next-door 
neighbour carried oat to sua nimseif in his garden. When she 
first came to Eccleston, tliis neighbour and his daughter were 
o(^n seen taking long and regular walks; by-and-by bis walks 
becBjae shorter, and the attentive daughter would convoy him 
home, and set out afresh to finiali her owd. Of lata years ho had 
only gone out in the garden behind his house ; but at first he 
had walked pretty brbtly there by his daughter's help — now he 
was carried, and placed in a large, cushioned easy-chair, his head 
remaining where it was placed against the pillow, and hardly 
moving when his kind daughter, who was now middle-aged, 
brought him the first rosea of the summer. This told Ruth of 
the lapse of life and time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Farquhar were constant in their attentions ; but 
there was no sign of Mr. Bradahaw ever fowving the impoation 
which had been practised upon him, and Mr, Benson ceased to 
hope for any renewal of their intercourse. Still, he thought that 
he must know of all the kind attentions which Jemima pidd to 
them, and of the fond regard which both she and ber husband 
bestowed on Leonard. This latter feeling even wont so far that 
Mr. Farquhar called one day, and with much diffidence begged 
Mr. Benson to urge Ruth to let him be sent to school at hia (Mr. 
Farquhar's) expense. 

Mr. Benson was taken by surprise, and hesitated. '' I do not 
know. It would be a great advantage in some respeots ; and yet 
", I doubt whether it would in others. Hia mother's influence over 
" a ja tiwroughly good, and I ahonld feat that any tboughtlew 
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" But Hq is so unusually clevor, it 
Mm oU the advantAgea he can have, 
of Ms mother now P 

"Hfirdly a day passes without her coming home to be an 
liour or BO mth him, even at her busiest times; she eays it is 
her best refroabmetit. And often, you know, she is disengaged 
for a week or two, eicopt the occaaioiial eervlcea which she ia 
always rendering to those who need her. Your offer is very 
tempting, but there ia so deridedly another tIow of the question 
, to he conddered, that I believe we must refer it to her," 

" With all my heart. Don't hurry her to a deeiMon, Let 
her WMgh it well. I think she will find the advantages prepon- 
derate." 

" I wonder if I might trouble you ■with a little business, Mr. 
Farquhor, as you are here P " 

" Cei-tainly ; I am only too glad to be of any use to yon." 

" Why, I see from the report of the Star Life Assurance 
Oompany in the ' Times,' which you are bo good as to send mc, 
that they have declared a bonus on the shares; now it seems 
strange that I have received no notification of it, and I thought 
that perhaps it might be lying at your office, as Mr. Bradsh.iw 
was the purchaser of the shares, and I have always received the 
dividends through your firm." 

Mr. Farqul^ took the newspaper, and ran his eye over the 
report. 

" I have no donbt that's the way of it," said he. " Some of 
our clerks have been careless about it; or it may be Itiuhai'd 
himself. He is not always the most punctual and exact of 
mortals ; but Til see about it. Perhaps after all it mayn't coma 
for a day or two ; they have always such numbeis of these dr- 
culara to send out." 

" Oh I I'm in no hurry about it. I only want to receive it 
some time before I incur any expenses, which the promise of 
this bonus mar tempt me to indulge iu." 

Mr. Farquhar took his leave. That evening there was s long 
conference, for, as it happened, Ruth was at home. She was 
strenuously against the echool plan. She could see no ndvaO' 
tagea that would counterbalance the evil which she dreaded from 
any school for Leonard; namely, that the good opiuion and 
rogard of the world would assume too high an importance iu hia 
eyes. The very idea seemed to produce in her so much shiinking 
afhight, that by mutual consent the aubject was dropped ; to bo 
taken up again, or not, according to circumstances. 

Mr, Farquhar wroto the next morning, on Mr. Deoson's behall, 
to the Insurance Company, to inquire about the bonus. Although 
be wrote in the usual formal way, he did not thigk it necessary 
to tell iii. Bntdshaw what he hiid done ; for Mr. Benson's namC) 
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was rarely meutioned between tbo partnei'ia ; each had been mado 
fiiUy aware of the views which the other entei-tahaed ou the 
Bubicct that bad caused the Dstrungemeat : asd Mr. Farquliar 
felt that no external argument could affect Mr. Bradshawa 
resolved disapproval and avoidance of hia former mimstor. 

Aa it happened, the answer from the Insuranoe Company 
(directed to the firm) was given to Mr. Biadahaw along with 
Ihe other businesa Icttera. It was to the effect that Mr. Banaon's 
shares bad been eold and tranafen'ed above a twelvemonth ago, 
which BuffioientJy accounted for the circumstance that no noti- 
fication of the bonus had been sent to him. 

!Mt. Bradsbaw tossed the letter on one aide, not displeaseil 
to have a good reason for feeling a little contempt at the unbusi- 
ness-hke forgetfulneaa of Mr. Benson, at whose instance some one 
had evidently been writing to the Insurance Company. On 
Mr. Farquhar'B entrance, he expressed this feeling to him. 

" Beallj," be said, " these Disaentlng ministers nave no more 
notion of exactitude in their affairs than a child I The idea of 
forgetting that he has sold his shares, and applying for the bonus, 
^ben it seems be bad transferred them only a year ago ]" 

Mr.Farquharwas reading the letter wbileMr. Bradahaw spolco. 

" I don t ^uite understand it," Baid be. " Mr. Benson was 
quite clear about it. He could not have received his half-yearly 
dividends unless he had been possessed of these shares ; and I 
don't snppose Dissenting miniaters, with all their ignorance ol 
business, are unlike other mon In knowing whether or cot they 
receive the money that they believe to be owing to them." 

" I should not wonder if they were — if Benson waa, at any 
rate. Why, I never knew his watch to be right in all my fife — 
it was always too fast or too slow j it must have been a daily 
discomlort to him. It ought to have been. Depend upon it, hia 
money matters are just in the soma irregular state ; no accounts 
kept, I'll be bound." 

" 1 don't see that that follows," said Mr. Farquhar, half 
amused. " That watch of his is a veiy curioua one — beiouged to 
his father and grandfather, I don't know bow far back." 

" And the sentimental feelings which he ia guided by prompt 
him to keep it, to the inconvenience of himself and every one else." 

Mr. Farquhar gave up the aubject of the watch as hopeless. 

" But aljbut this letter. I wrote, at Mr. Benson's deeire, to the 
Insurance Office, and I am not satisfied with this answer. All the 
transaction has passed through our hands. I do not think it is 
likely Mr. Benson would write and sell the shares without, at any 
rate, informing us at the time, even though he forgot all about it 
afterwards." 

" Probably he told Bicbard, or Mr. Watson." 

" We can ask Mr. Watson at once. I am afraid we must wait 
til] Eichard oomes home, for I don't know where a letter would 
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Miv Bradsliaw pulled the bell that rang into the head clorVa 
room, saying as he did so, — 

" You may depend upon it, Farquhar, the blunder liea with 
Eenaon himself. He is just the man to muddle away hia money 
in indiacriminate charity, and then to wonder what has becomo 
of it." 

Mr. Favquhar was diaoroet enough to hold hia tongue, 

" Mr. Watson," said Mr. Bradshaw, as the old clerk made hia 
appearance, "hero is some mietake about those lusuraoce shares we 
purchased for Benson ten or a dozen years ago. He spoke to Mr. 
Farquhar about some bonus they are paying to the shareholders, 
it seems ; and, in reply to It. Farquhiu's letter, the Insurance 
Company say the shares were sold twelve months since, Have 
you any knowledge of the transaction J Has the transfer passed 
through your hands 1 By the way" (turning to Mr. Farquhar), 
"who kept tbo cortificatcs? Did Benson or we!" 

" I really don't know," said Mr. Farquliar. " Perhaps Mi". 
Watson can tell us." 

Mr. Waiaott meanwhile was studying the letter. When he 
had ended it, he took off his spectacles, wiped them, and replacing 
them, he read it again. 

" It seems very strange, sir," he said at length, with his 
trembling, f^ed voice, " for I paid Mr. Benson the account of the 
dividends myself last June, and got a receipt in form, and that ia 
since the date of the alleged transfer." 

" Pretty nearly twelve months aft«r it took place," said Mr. 
Farquhar. 

" How did you receive this dividends 1 An order on the Bank, 
along with old Mrs. Cranmer's )" aaked Mr. Bradshaw, sharply, 

" I don't know how they came. Mr. Richard ^vo me the 
monw, and desired me to get the receipt." 

" It's unlucky Richard is from home," said Mr. Bradshaw ; 
"he could have cleared up tliis mystery for us." 

Mr, Farquhar was silent. 

"Do you know where the certificates were kept, Mr. Wataoni" 
said he. 

" m not be sure, but I think they were with Mrs. Cranmer's 
papers and deeds in box A, M." 

" I wish old Cranmer would have made any other man his 
eseeutor. She, too, is always coming with some unreasonable 
request or other," 

" Mr. Benson's inquiiy about his bonus is perfectly reason^ 
able, at any rate." 

Mr. Watson, who was dwelling in the slow fashion of age on 
what had been said before, now spoke : — 

"I'll not be sure, but I am almost certain, Mr. Benson said, 
when I paid him last June, that he thought he ought to give the 
receipt on a stamp, and had spoken about it to mt. Richard the 
time before, but that ^If. Hichard said it was of no conscquenc*. 
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yea," contimied he, giithering up his memory oa he went on, " ha 
did — I remember now — and I thought to myself that Mr. Richard 
was but a young man. Mr. Richard will know all about it." 

" YeB," said Mr. Farqiihar, gravely. 

" I sha'n't wait till Eiciiard's return," ssid Mr. Bradshaw. " We 
eim soon aee if the certificates are in the box Watson pointa out ; 
if they ore there, the Insurance people are no more fit to manage 
their concern than that cat, and I shall tell them bo. If they 
are not there (as I suspect will prove to be the case), it is juat 
forgetfolness on Benson's part, eis I have said from the first." 

" You forget the payment of the diyidends," aaid Mr. Far- 
quhar, in a low voice. 

"Well, sir! what thenF" said Mr. Bradshaw, abruptly. 
While he spoie — while hia eye met Mr. Farquhar's — the hinted 
meaning of the latter flashed through his mind ; but he was only 
made angry to find that such a suspicion could pass through any 



" I suppose I may go, sir," said Watson, respectfully, an 
uneasy consciousness of what was in Mr . Farquhw:'s thoughts 
troubfing the faithful old cleric. 

" Yes. Go. What do you mean about the dividends 1 " asked 
Mr, Bradshaw, impetuously of Mr. Farquhar. 

" Simply, that I think there can have been no forgetfulness — 
no mistake on Mr, Benson's part," said Mr. Farquhar, unwilling 
to put his dim suspicion into words. 

" Then, of course, it ia some blunder of that confounded In- 
lurance Company. I will write to theia to-day, aad make them 
a, little brisker and more correct in their statements." 

"Don't you think it would be better to wait till Richard's 
return ) He may be able to eipkin it." 

"No, air I" said Mr. Bradshaw, sharply. "I do not think it 1 
would be better. It has not been my way of doing business to 1 
spare any on^ or any company, the consequences of their own : 
carelessness ; nor to obtain information second-hand, when I 
could have it direct from the source. I shall write to the In- 
surance Office by the next post." 

Mr. Farquhar saw that any further remonstrance on hia part 
would only aggravate his partner's obstinacy ; and, besides, it 
was but a suspicion, — an uncomfortable suspicion. It was possible 
that some of the clerks at the Insurance Office migbt have made 
a mistake. Watson was not sure, after all, that the certificatjM 
had been deposited in bos A, 24 ; and when he and Mr. Farquhar 
could not find them there, the old man drew more and yet moro 
back from hia first assertion of belief, that they had been placed 

Mr. Eradsbaw wrote aa angry and indignant reproach of care- 
lessness to the Insurance Company. By the next mail one of 
their clerks came down to Ecclcston ; and having leisurely re- 
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TrcalieJ Ijimself at the inn, and orderul his dinner witli care, he 
walked up to the great warehouse of Bradsha^ aad Co^ and sent 
in his card, with a pencil notification, "On the part of the 9lar 
IcHurance Company," to Mr, Bi'adsliaw himself. 

Mr. Bradshav held the card in his hand for a minute or 
two without raising hia eyes. Then he spolcc out loud and 

" Desire the gentleman to walk np. Stay ! I will ring my 
bell in a minute or two, and thea show him up-stairs." 

Whon the en-and-boy had dosed the door, Mr. Bradahaw went 
to a cupboard where he usnally kept a glass and a bottle of wino 
(of which he veiy seldom partool^ for he was an abstemious 
man). He intended now to take a glass, but the bottle was 
empty; and, tuough there was pleotymoi-e to be had for ringing, 
or even simply going into another room, he would not allow him- 
aclf to do this. He stood and lectured himself in thought. 

"After all, I am a fool for once in my hfe. If the certificates 

■ in no box which I have yet esaminod, that does not imply 
they may not be in some one which 1 havo not had time to 
search. Farquhar would stay so late last night I And even if 

tliev are in none of the boxes here, that does not prove " 

He 'gave the bell a jerking ring, and it was yet sounding when 
Mr. Smith, the insurance clerk, entered. 

He manager of the Insurance Company had been consider- 
ably nettled at the tone of Mr. Eradahaw'a letter ; and had in- 
structed the clerk to assume some dignity at first in vindicating 
(as it was well in his power to do) the character of the proceef 
inga of the Company, but at the same time he was not to go too 
far, for the firm of Bradahaw and Co. was daily looming larger in 
the commercial world, and if any reiisonable explanation could 
be given it was to he received, and bygones be bygones. 

"Sit down, air I" said Mr. Bradshaw. 

" Ton are aware, sir, I presume, that I come on the part of 
Mr. Dcnnison, the manager of the Star Insurance Company, to 
reply in person to a letter ot yours, of the 29th, addressed to 
hmi V 

Mr. Bradahaw bowed. "A veiy careless piece of business," 
ho said, stiffly. 

"Mr, Dennison does not think you will consider it as sucti 
when you have seen tho deed of transfer, which 1 am conmiis- 
sioncd to show you." 

Mr. Bradahaw took the deed with a steady hand. He wiped 
hia spectacles quietly, without delay, and without hurry, and 
adjusted them on his nose. It is possible that he was rather 
long in looking over the dooumcut, — at least, the clerk had juat 
begun to wonder if ho waa reading through the whole of it^ 
inutead of merely looking at the signature, when Mr, Bradshaw 
tajd : "^ It is possible that it may bo of course, you will 
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. to take this rapor to Tilr. Benson, to — to iuqiiii'o if lliis 

be liisaignoturol" 

"There can bo no doubt of it, I tliink, sir," said the cleric, 
calmly amiling, for he knew ilr. Eenaoa's signature well. 

" I don't know, 3ir — I don't know," (He was speaking oa if 
the pronunciation of every word required a Bepai'.ito effort ol 
will, like a man who has received a slight paralytic stroke.) 

" You have heard, sir, of such a thing as forgery— forgery, 
sir!" said he, repeating the last word very distinctly; for lie 
feared that the flrat time he had said it, it was rather slurred 

"Oh, sir! there ia no room for imagining such a thing, I 
ftMure you. In our affairs we become aware of curioua forget- 
fiilness on the part of those who are not of busineea habits." 

" Still I should like to show it Mr. BeTison, to prove to him 
hie forgetfulness, you know. I believe, on my aoul, it is sonio 
of his careless forgetfulness — I do, sir," said he. Now he spoke 
very quickly. "It must have been. Allow me to convince 
myself. You shall have it back to-night, or the first thing in the 
morning." 

The clerk did not quite Uke to reUnquish the deed, nor yet 
did he like to refuse Mr. Bradshaw. If that very iinoomfortablo 
idea of forgetj should have any foundation ia truth — and he had 
given up the writing ! There were a thousand chance.? to one 
against its being anything but a stupid blunder ; the risk was 
more imminent of offending one oi the directors. 

As he hesitated, Mr. Bradshaw spoke very calmly, and almost 
with a anule on his face. He had regained his self-command. 
" You are afraid, I see. I assure you, you may trust me. If 
there has been anj fraud — if I have the sUghtest suspicion of the 
truth of the surmise I throw out just aow "—he could not quite 
speak the bare naked word that was chilling his heart — "I wilt 
not fail to aid the ends of justice, even though the culprit should 
be my own son." 

He ended, as he began, with a smile — such a smile ! — the stiS 
lips refused to rdai aod cover the teeth. But all the time be 
kept saying to himself. — 

" I don't beUeve it — I don't believe it. Tm convinced it's a 
blunder of that old fool Bouson." 

But when he had dismissed the clerk, and secured the piece 
of paper, be went and locked the door, and laid his head on his 
desk, and moaned aloud. 

He had lingered in the offica for the two previous nights j at 
first, occupying himself in searching for the certificates of the 
Insurance aharea ; but, when all the bosea and other repositories 
for papers had been ransacked, the thought took hold of him 
that tiioy might be in Richard's private desk ; and, with the 
determination which overlooks the means to get at the end, he 
bad first tried all his owd keys on the comoHoated lock, and then 
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broion it open with two decided blows of a poller, the instniioent 
nearest at htuid. He did not find the certificates, mohard had 
always cousidei^ himself careful in destroying any dangerous or 
tell-tale papers ; hut the stem father found enough, in what re- 
mained, to convince him that hia pattern eon — more even than 
his pattern sou, his beloved pride-— waa far other than what he 
Beemed. 

Mr. Bradshaw did not skip or miss a word. He did not 
shrink while he read. He folded up letter by letter ; he snuffed 
the candle just when its hght began to wane, and no sooner ; but 
he did not niiBa or omit one paper — he read eveiT word. Then, 
leaving the letters in a heap upon the table, and the broken desk 
to tell its own tale, he locked the door of the room which was 
appropriated to hia son as junior partner, and carried the key 
away with him. 

There was a f^t hope, even after this diseoveiy of many cir- 
cumstanoea of lUchard's life, which shocked and dismayed hie 
father — there was still a faint hope that he might not be gnillnr 
of forgery — that it might be no forgery after all — only a blunder 
— an omission — a stupendous piece of forget fiilneBs. That hope 
was the one straw that Mr. Bradshaw clung to. 

Late that night Mr, Benson sat in his study. Every one else 
in the house had gone to bed ; but he was expecting a summons 
to some one who was dangerously ill. He was not startled, there- 
fore, at the knock which came to the front door about twelve ; 
but he was rather surprised at the character of the knock, so slow 
oud loud, with a pause between each rap. His study-door was 
but a step Irom Uiat which led into the street. He opened it, 
and there stood — Mr. Bradshaw ; his large, portly figure not to 
be mistaken even in the dusky night. 

He said, " That is right. It was you I wanted to see." And 
he walked atraight into the study. Mr. Benson followed, and 
shut the dooF. Mr, Bradshaw was standing bv the table, fumbling 
in his ^cket. He pulled out the deed ; and, opening it, after a 
pause, m which you might have counted five, he held it ont to 
Mr. Benson, 

"Head it I" said he. He spoke not another word until time 
had been allowed for its perusal. Then he added : — 

" That ia your signature ? " The words were an assertion, but 
the tone was that of question, 

"No, it is not," said Mr. Benson, decidedly. "It is veiy like 
my writing. I could almost say it was mine, but I know it is 
not" 

" Recollect yourself a little. The data is August the third, of 
last year, fourteen months e%0. You may have forgotten it." 
The tone of the voice had a kind of eager enti'caty in it, which 
Mr. Benson did not notice, — he was so startled at the fetch of hia 
own writing. 

" It is most singularly Uke mine ; but I cculd not have signed 
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__)rttytliCM shares — nil the property I have — without theahghtust 
remembrance of it." 

" Stranger things have happened. For the love of Heaven, 
think if you did not sign it. It's a deed of traaafer for those 
Insurance shares, you see. You don't remember it t You did 
Bot ■wiite this name — these words 1" He looked at Mr. Benson 
■with craving wistfulness for one particular answer. Mr. Benson 
was struck at last by the whole proceeding, and glanced anxiously 
at ilr. Bradshaw, whose manner, gait, and voice, were so diiFerent 
from u&ua] that he might well escite attentioD. But as soon as 
the latter was aware of this momentary inspeclJon, he changed 
his tone all at once. 

"Don't imagine, sir, I wish to force any invention upon you 
ns a remembrance. If you did not write this name, I know who 
did. Once more I ask you, — does no glimmering recollection of 
— having needed money, we'll say — I never wanted you to refuse 
my auhscription to the chapel, Qod knows I— H3f having sold these 
accursed shares 1 — Oh 1 I see by your face you did not write it j 
you need not speak to me — I know.*" 

He sank down into a chair near Hm. His whole figure 
drooped. In a moment he was up, and standing straight aa an 
arrow, confronting Mr. Benson, who could find no clue to this 
stern man's agitation. 

" You say you did not write these words 1" pointing to the 
signature, with an untrembUng finger. " I beUeve you ; Richard 
Bradshaw did write them." 

"My dear sir — my dear old friend !" exclaimed Mr. Benson, 
" you arc rushing to a. concluaion for which, I am convinced, 
there is no foundation ; there is no reason to suppose that 
because " 

" There is reason, sir. Do not distress yourself — I am 
perfectly calm." His stony eyes and immovable face did indeed 
look rigid. " What we have now to do is to punish the offenoe. 
I have cot one standard for myself and those I love — (and, Mr, 
Benson, I did love him) — and another for the rest of the world. 
If a stranger had forged my name, I should have known it waa 
my duty to prosecute him. You must prosecute Eichard." 

"I will not," said Mr. Benson. ' 

" You think, perhaps, that I shall feel it acutely. You are 
mistaken. He is no longer as my son to me. I have always 
resolved to disown any child of mine who was guilty of aia. I 
disown Bicbard. He is as a stranger to me. I shall feel no more 

at his exposure — his punishment " He could not go on, for 

his voice was choking. " Of course, you understand that I must 
feel shame at our connexion ; it is that that ia troubling me ; 
that is but consistent with a man who ha.s always prided him- 
self on the integrity of his name ; but as for that boy, who baa 
been brought up all bis life as I have brought up my children, it 
'jp.iist be some innate wickedness ! Sir I con cut him ofi", though 
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ha has beon as my right hand — bolovod. Lot me be no haa- 
drauce to the aoareo of justice, I beg. He baa for^dyonr name 
' — he haa defrauded you of money — of your all, I think you 

" Some ono haa forged my name, I am not ooavineed that 
it waa your son. UntO I know nil the circumstances, I decline 
to prosecute." 

" What circumstances V asked Mr. Bradahaw, in au authori- 
tative manner, which would haTO shown irritation but for hia 
BClf-command. 

" The force of the temptation — the previous habits of the- 

" Of Richard. Ho is the person," Mr, Bradshaw put in. 

Mr. Benson went on, without taking any notice. " I should 
think it right to prosecute, if I found out that this ofienco against 
me was only one of a scries committed, with premeditetion, 
against society. I should then feel, as a protector of others more 
helpless thau myself — -" 

" It was your all," said Mr, Bradshaw. 

"It. .was all mv .money; it waa uot my all," replied Mr. 
Benson; anS then ne went on na if the interruption had neveu 
been: •' Against an habitual offender. I shall not prosecute 
Richard. Not because he is yoiir son— do not imagine that ! 
I should decline taking such a step against anj[ young man with- 
out first ascertaining the partioiuara about him, which T know 
already about Richard, and which determine me against doing 
what would bltst his character for life— would destroy every 
good quality he haa." 

" What good quality remains to him 1" asked Mr. Bradshaw, 
" He baa deceived me — he has offended God." 

" Have we not all offended Him 1" Mr. Benson said in a low 

" Not consciously. I never do wrong consoiouely. But 
Richard — Richard." The remembrance of the undeceiving lettera 
—the forgeiy— flUed up his heart so completely that he could not 
speak for a minute or two. Yet when he saw Mr. Benson on the 
point of saying something, he broke in, — 

" It is no use talkine, sir. You and I cannot agree on these 
Btibieota. Once moro, I oesire you to prosecute that boy, who is 
no longer a child of mine." 

" Mr. Bradshaw, I shall not prosecute him. I have said it 
onco for alL To-morrow you will be glad that I do not listen to 
you. I should only do harm by saying more at present." 

There is always something aggravating in being told, that the 
mood in which we are now viewing things strongly will not be 
our mood at some other time. It implies that our present feel- 
ings are blinding us, and that some moro olearisighted spectator 
is able to distinguish our future better than we do ourselves. 
The most shallow person dislikes to be told that any one can 
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„ „ bia depih. Hr. Sradehaw wbb not soothed by thia last 
remark of Mr. BeDaon's. He stooped down to take up his hat 
nnd be gone. Mr. BenEon saw his dizzy way of groiiing, and ^vo 
him what he sought for ; but ha received no word of thanka. 
Mr. Bradshaw wont silently towards the door, but, just aa he 
got there, he turned round, and slid, — 

" If there were more people like me, and fewer like you, 
there would be less evil in the world, air, It'a your sentimen- 
talists that nurse up sin." 

Although Mr. Benson had been very calm during this inter- 
view, ho bad been much shocked by what had been let out 
respecting Richard's forgery ; not by the fact itself so much as 
by what it waa a sign of. Still he had kuown the young man 
from childhood, and had seen, and often regretted, that his 
want of moral courage had rendered him peculiarly hable to all 
the bad effects arising Irom liia father's severe and arbitrary 
mode of treatment. Dick would never have had " pluck" enough 
to be a hardened villain, under any circumstances : but^ unless 
some good influence, some strength, was brought to bear upoa 
him, he might easily sink into the sneaking scoundrel, llr. 
Benson determined to go to Mr. Farquhar's the first thing in the 
morning, and consult him as a calm, clear-headed family K'iend — 
partner in the business, as well aa son &nd brother-in-law to the 
people concerned. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

1 ACCmESI TO THB DOVEK C 



fSiLB Mr. Benson lay awake for fear of oversleeping himself, and 
. > bemg late at Mr. Farquhar's (it was somewhere about sii 
p dock— dork as an October morning is at that time), Sally carao 
to iis door and knocked. She was always an early riser ■ and if 
she had not been gone to bed long before Mr. Bradshaw's viait 
laat mgh^ Mr. Benson might safely have trusted to her calling 

" Here's a woman down below as must see you directly. She'll 
be up-stairs after rae if you're not down quick." 

" Is it any one from Clarke's 1" 

" No, no ! not it, master," said she through the keyhole : " I 
reckon its Mrs. Bradshaw, for all she's mufded up." 

He needed no other word. When he went down, Mrs, Brad- 
shaw sat in his easr-chair, swaying her body to and fro, and 
crying without restraint. Mr. Benson came up to her, before she 
was aware that he was there. 

« Oh ! sir," said she, getting up and taking hold of both his 
hands, " you won't be so cruel, wUl you t I have got some money 
•omewhere— some money my father settled on me, sii' ■ I don't 
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Imow how mucb, but I tluok it'a more tkan two tliouEaud potrnda, 
and you shall have it all. If I can't give it you now, I'll make a 
will, air. Only be mei'diful to poor Dick — don't go and prosecute 

" My dear Iks. Bradahaw, don't you agitate youi'self io tbi* 
way. I never meant to prosecute him." 
" But Mr. Bradshaw says that you must." 
" I shall not, indeed. I have told Mr. Brailahaw bo." 
" Has be been here 1 Oh ! is not he ciruel 1 I don't caru 
I have been a good wifo till now. I know I have. I have dona 
aU he bid me, ever since we were married. But now I will 
speak my mind, and Bay to everybody how cruel he is — how 
hard to his own flesh and blood I If he puts poor Dick in prison, 
I will go too. If Tm to choose between my husband and my son, 
I choose my son ; for he will have no friends, uiUess I am with 

" Mr. Bradshaw will think better of it. You will see, that, 
when bis first anger and disappointment are over, be will not be 
hard or cmel." 

" Ton doa't know Mr. Bradshaw," said she, mournfully, " if 
you think he'll change. 1 might beg and beg — I have done many 
a time, when we had little children, and I wanted to save them a 
whipping — but no begging ever did any good. At last I left it 
ofil He 11 not change." 

" Perhaps not for human entreaty. Mrs. Bradshaw, is there 
nothing more powerful 1 " 

The tone of his voice su^ested what he did not say. 

" If you mean that God may soften his heart," replied she, 
humbly, " I'm not going to deny God's power — I have need to 
think of Him," she continued, bursting into fresh tears, " for I am 
a very miserable woman. Only think ! he cast it up against me 
last night, and said, if I had not spoilt Dick this never would 
have happened." 

" He hardly knew what he was saying last night, I will go 
to Mr. Farquhar's directly, and see him ; and you had better go 
home, m j dear Mrs. Bradsbaw ; you may rely upon our doing all 

With some difficulty he persuaded her not to accompany him 
to Mr. Farquha:*s ; but be had, indeed, to take ber to her own 
door, before he could convince her that, at present, she could do 
nothing but wait the result of the consultations of others. 

It was before breakfast, and Mr. Farquhar was alone ; so 
Mr. Benson bad a quiet opportunity ot telling the whole story to 
the husband before the wife come down. Mr. Parquhar was 
not much surprised, though greatly distressed. The general 
opinion he had always entert^cd of Bichard's character had 
predisposed him to fear, even before the inqui^ respecting the 
Insurance shares. But it was still a shock when it came^ however 
uuoh it might have been anticipated. 
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What can we do 1" said Mr. Benson, as Mr. Farquhar sat 
lomily silent. 

" Tbat 19 jost what I was asking m^rEolf. I think I must bco 
Mr. Bradahaw, and try and bring him a little out of this un- 
merciful frame of mind. That must be the first thing. Will 
you object to accompany me at once ? It seems of particular 
consequence that we should subdue its obduracy before the affair 
gets wind." 

" I will go with you willingly. But I beheve I rather serve to 
irritate Mr, Biadshaw ; be is reminded of things he has suid to 
mo formerly, and which he thinks he is bound to act up to. 
However, I can walk with you to the door, and wait for you (if 
you'll allow me) in the street. I want to know how he is to-day, 
both bodily and mentally ; for indeed, Mr. Farquhar, I should 
not have been surprised last night if he had dropped down dead, 
BO terrible was his strain upon himself." 

Mr. Benson was loft at the door as he had desired, while Mr. 
Farquhar went in. 

" Oh, Mr. Farquhar, what is the matter?" eiclaimed the 
girls, running to him. " Mamma aits crying in the old nursery. 
We believe she has boon there all night. She will not tell us 
what it is, nor let us be with her ; and papa is locked up in his 
room, and won't even answer us when we speak, though we know 
he is np and awake, for we heard him tramping about all night" 

" Let me go up to him ! " said Mr. Farquhar. 

" He won't let you in. It will be of no use." But in spite of 
what they said, ho wont up ; and to their surprise, after hearing 
who it was, their father opened the door, and admitteil their 
brother-in-law. He remained with Mr. Bradshaw about half-an- 
hour, and then came into the dining-room, where the two giria 
stood huddled over the fire, regardless of the untasted breakfast 
behind them ; and, writing a few hues, he desired them to take 
his note up to their mother, saying that it would comfort her a 
little, and that he sboidd send Jemima, in two or three hours, 
with the baby — perhaps to remain some dava with them. He 
had no time to teU them more ; Jemima would. 

Ho left them, and rejoined Mr, Benson. " Come Lome and 
breakfast with me, I am off to London in an hour or two, and 
must speak with you first." 

On reaching his house, he ran up-stairs to ask Jemima to 
breakfast alone in her dressing-room, and returned in five minutes 

" Now I can teU you about it," said he. " I see my way 
clearly to a certain pomt. We must prevent Dick and his 
fcther meeting just now, or all hope of Dick's reformation is gone 
for ever. His father is as hard as the nether null-stone. He has 
forbidden me his house." 

"Forbidden you!" 
^t " Yes ; because I would not give up Dick as utterly lost and 
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bod ; and becausi; I said I Ghould retiira to London with tbe 
clerk, and fairly tell Bcnnisou (he's a Scotchman, and a man of 
eense and feehng) the real Btate oi the case. By tite way, we 
must not Hay a word to the clerk ; otheuwiBe he will expect an 
answer, and make out all eorts of inferences for himself, from 
tho unsatisfactory reply he must have. Denaiaoa will be upon 
honour — will see every aide of the case — will know you refuse to 

?rosecute ; the Company of which he ia manager are no losers. 
Tell ! when I said what I thought wise, of all this — when I 
spoke as if my course were a settled and decided thing, the grim 
old man asked mc if ho -was to he an automaton in his own 
house. Ho assured me he hod no feeUug for Dick — all the time 
he was shaking like an aspen ; in short, repeated much the same 
things he must have eaid to you last night. However, I defied 
him ; and tho consequence is, I'm forbidden tbe house, and, 
what ia more, he says he will not come to the office while I 
remain a- partner." 

"What shall you do!" 

" Send Jenuma and the baby. There's nothing like a young 
child for bringing people round to a healthy state of feeling ; and 
you don't know whit Jemima is, Mr. Benson 1 No! though 
you've known her from her birth. If she can't comfort hor 
mother, and if tb.e baby can't steal into her graadfather's heart, 
why — I don't know what you may do to me, I shall tell Jemima 
all, and trust to her wit and wisdom to work at this end, while ] 
do my beat at the other." 

" Bicbard is abrotH, is not ho 1" 

" He will be in England to-morrow. I must catch him soma- 
where ; but that I can easily do. The dif&cult point will bo, 
what to do with him — what to say to him, when I find him. He 
must give up bis partnership, that's clear. I did not tell bis 
father ho, but I am resolved upon it. There shall he no tampop- 
iug with tbe honour of the firm to which 1 belong," 

" But what will become of bipi 1" asked Mr. Benson, 
anxiously, 

"I do not yet know. Bat, for Jemima's sake— for bia dour 
old fatbei's sdce — I will not leave him adrift. I will find him 
some occupation as clear from temptation ea I can. I will do 
aU in my power. And he will do much better, if he has any gotid 
in him, as a &eer agent, not cowed by his taUier into a want ol 
individuality and aeff-respect. I beheve I must dismiss you, Mr. 
Benson," said he, looking at his watch ; " I have to ciplam tdl to 
my wife, and to go to that clerk. You shall hear from me in a 
day or two," 

Mr. Benson half envied the younger man's elasticity of mind, 
and power of actmg promptly. He himself felt as if he want«d 
to sit down in his qmet study, and think over the revelations and 
events of the last twenty-four hours. It made him dizzy even to 
follow Mr. Farquhar's plans, as he had briedy detailed them ; and 
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solitude and oonsideratioii would be requii'ed before Mr. 
JBenson could decide upon their justice and wisdom. He had 
been much shocked by the discovery of the orert act of guilt 
which Eichard had perpetrated, low aa his opinion of that joung 
man had been for some time ; and the consequence was, that ha 
felt depressed, and unable to rally for the next fen days. He 
had not even the comfort of hia sister's sympathy, as he felt 
bound in honour not to tell her anything ; and she was lucidly 
GO much absorbed in some household contest with Sallj that aha 
did not notice her brother's quiet lanEUor, 

Mr. fienson felt that he had no ri^t at this time U> intnida 
into the house which ha had been once tacitly forbidden. If he 
■went now to Mr. Bradshaw's without being asked, or sent for, ha 
thought it would seem like presuming on his knowledge of the 
liidrten disgrace of one of the family. Yet he longed to go : he 
knew that Mr. Fwquhar must be writing almost duBy to Jemima, 
and he ■wanted to hear what he was doing. Tlie fourth day after 
her husband's departure she came, within half-an-hour after the 
post-delivery, and asked to speak to Mr. Benson alone- 
She was in a state of great agitation, and had evidently boes 
crying very much. 

" Oh, iflr. Benson !" said she, " wil! you come with me, and 
tell papa this sad news about Dick ! "Walter has written me a 
letter at lost, to sav he has found him — he could not at first ; 
but now it seems that, the day before yesterday, he heard of an 
accident which had happened to the Dover coach ; it was over- 
turned — two poseongera lolled, and several badly hurt. Walter 
says we ought to he thankful, aa he is, that Dick was not killed. 
He says it was such a relief to him on going to the place — the 
little inn nearest to where the coach was overturned — to find that 
Dick was only severely injured ; not one of those who was killed. 
But it is a terrible shock to us all. We had had no more dread- 
ful fear to lessen the shock ; mamma is quite unfit for anything, 
and we none of us dare to tell papa." Jemima had hard work 
to keep down her sobs thus far, and now they overmastered 

" How is your fether J I have wanted to hear every day," 
Bsked Mr. Benson, tenderly. 

" It was careless of me not to come and tell yoa ; bu^ indeed, 
[ have had so much to do. Mamma would not go near him. Ho 
has said something which she seems as if she could not forgive. 
Because he came to meals, she would not. She has almost hved 
in the nursery ; taking out all Dick's old playthings, and what 
clothes of his were left, dud turning them over, and crying over 

" Then Mr. Bradahaw has joined you a;^in ; I was afraid, from 
what Mr. Farquhar said, he was going to isolate himself from 
— all 1" 

'I wish ho had," said Jemima, crying afresh. "It would 
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liave been more natural tlian the wiw he has gone on ; the only 
difference from his usual habit ia, that he ha8 never gone neaj; 
tho office, or elae be baa come to meaJs just aa usual, and talked 
just 03 usual ; and even done what I never knew him do before, 
tried to make jokes — all in order to show us how little ha 

"Does be not go out at all V 

" Only in the garden. I am sure he does care after bU ; lia 
* must care ; hu cannot shake off a child iu this way, tboUEb he 
tbiiika he cna ; and that makes me eo ^:atil of telling him ci 
this accident Will you come, Mr. Benson )" 

He needed no other word. He went with her, as she rapidly 
threaded her way through the by-streeta. When they reached 
the house, she went in without knocking, and, putting her hus- 
band's letter into Mr. Benson's band, she opcnea the door of her 
father's room, and saying — " Papa, bore is Mr. Benson," left them 

Mr. Benson felt nervously incapable of knowing what to do, 
or to say. He had surprised Mr. Bradshaw sitting idly over tha 
Are — gazing dreamily into the embera. But be bad started up, 
and drawn his cliair to the table, on seeing bis visitor ; and, after 
the first necessary words of politeness were over, be seemed to 
oipect him to optiu the conversation, 

"Mtb. Farquhar has asked me," said Mr. Benson, plunging 
into the subject with a trembling heart, " to tell you about a 
letter she has received from her nusband ;" he stopped for au 
instant, for he felt that be did not get nearer the r^ difficulty, 
»nd yet could not tell the best way of approaching it. 

" She need not have given you that trouble. I am aware 
of the reason of Mr. Farqiihar'a absence. I entirely disapprova 
of bis conduct. He is regardless of my wishes ; and disobedient 
to the commands which, as my son-in-law, I thought be would 
have felt bound to respect. If there is any more agreeable sub- 
ject that you can introduce, I shall be glad to bear you, sir." 

"Neither you, nor I, must think of what we bke to bear or to 
say. Yon must hear what concerns your son." 

" I have disowned the young man who was my son," replied 
be, coldly. 

" The Dover coacb has been overturned," said Mr. Benson, 
stimulated into abruptness by the icy steranesa of the father. 
But, in a flash, he saw what lay below that terrible assumption of 
indifference. Mr. Bradshaw glanced up in his face one look of 
agony — and then went grey-pale ; so livid that Mr. Benson got 
up to ring the bell in afTright, but Mr. Bradshaw motioned ta 
him to sit stilL 

" Oh ! I have been too sudden, air — he is abve, be is alive !" 
he eiclaimed, as be saw the ashy face working in a vain attempt 
to speak ; but the poor lips (so wooden, not a minute ago) went 
working on and on, as if Mr. Benson's words did not sink dawn 
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into the luiiid, or reach the uuderatanding. Mr, Benson went 
iaatily for Mrs. Farquhar. 

"Oh, Jemima 1" eaid he, "I have done it eo badly — I have 

been eo cruel — he is very ill, I fear— bring water, brandy " 

and he returned with all speed into the room, Mr. Bradshaw — 
the great, etrongp, iron man — lay back in hia choir in a Bwoon, 

"Fetch my mother, Mary. Send for the doctor, EUzabeth," 
said Jemima, rushing to Ler father. She and Mr. Benson did all 
in their power to restote him. Mra. Bradshaw forgot all her 
vows of estrangement from the dead-like husband, who might 
never epeak to ner, or hear her again, and bitterly accused hei^ 
self for every angi? word she had spoken against him during 
these last few miserable days. 

Before the doctor came, Mr. Bradshaw had opened his eyea 
and partially rallied, although he either did not, or could not 
speak. He looked struck down into old age. His eyes were 
sensible in their expression, but had the dim glaze of many years 
of life upon them. His lower jaw fell from his upper one, giving 
a look of melancholy depression to the face, although the lips hid 
the unclosed teeth. But he answered correctly (in monosyllables, 
it is true^ all the questions which the doctor chose to ask. And 
the laedical man was not so much, impressed with the serious 
character of the seizure as the fa mil y, who knew all the hidden 
mystery behind, and had seen their father lie for the first time 
with the precursor aspect of death upon his face. Eest, watch- 
ing, and a little medicine, were what the doctor prescribed ; it 
was BO slight a prescription, for what had appeared to Mr. Benson 
BO serious an attack, that he wished to follow the medical man 
out of the room to make further inquiries, and learn the real 
opinion which he thought must lurk behind. But as he was fol- 
lowing the doctor, he — ttiey aJl — were aware of the eflort Mr. 
Bradshaw was making to nae, in order to arrest Mr. Benson's 
departure. He did stand up, supporting himself with one hand 
on the table, for his legs shook imder nim, Mr, Benson came 
back instantly to the spot where he was. For a moment it 
seemed as if he had not the right command of his voice ; but at 
last he said, with a tone of humble, wistful entreaty, which was 
very touching : — 

" He is alive, sir ; is he not t" 

" Yes, sir — indeed he is ; he is only huri He is sure to do 
well. Mr. Farquhar is with him," Haidftlr. BensoD, almost unable 
to speak for tears. 

Mr. Bradshaw did not remove his eyes from Mr. Benson's face 
for more than a minute after his question had been answered, 
He seemed as though he would read his very soul, and there see 
if be E^ke the truth. Satisfied at last, he sank slowly into his 
ohair ; and they were silent for a little space, waiting to perceive 
if he would wish for any further information j ust then. At length 



he put bis haatla slowly together in the daeped Bttitude oi 
pmTer, and eaid — " Thank God 1" 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

THE BBADaHAW PEW AG 

If jemima allowed heraelf now and then to imagine that ons 
good would result from the discovery of Eichard's delinquency, 
in the return of her father and Mi-. Benson to something of their 
old understanding and their old intercourse — if this hope fiutterad 
■toongh her mind, it was doomed to disappointment, Mr, Ben- 
son would have heen most happy to go, if Mr. Bradahaw had 
sent for bim ; he was on the watch for what might be even the 
shadow of Bueh an invitation — but none came, Mr. Bradahaw, 
on hia part, would have been thoroughly glad if the wilful aeclu- 
sion of his present life could have been broken by the occasional 
viaita of the old friend whom he had once forbidden the house j 
but this prohibition having passed his lips, he stubbondy refused 
to do anything which might he construed into unsaying ft. 
Jemima was for some time io despair of his ever returning to- 
the office, or resuming hia old habits of buaineaa. He had evi- 
dently threatened es much to her husband. All that Jemima 
could do was to turn a deaf ear to every allusion to this menace, 
which he threw out from time to tune, evidently with a view to 
see if it had struck deep enough into her husbaad's min d for hiTn to 
have repeated it to his wife. If Jtr. Farqubar had named it — if 
it WHS Eiown only to two or three to have been, but for one half- 
hour even, his resolution — Mr. Bradahaw could have adhered to 
it, without any other reason than the maintenance of what he 
called consistency, but which was in fact doggedness. Jemima 
was often thankful that her mother was absent, and gone to nurso 
her son. If she had been at home, she would have enti-eated and 
implored her husband to fall back into his usual habits, and 
would have shown such a dread of his being as good as hia won), 
that he would have been compelled to adhere to it by the veir 
oonsequencB affixed to it, Mr. Farquliar had hard work, as it 
was, in passing rapidly enough between the two places — attend- 
ing to his business at Eccleston ; and deciding, comfoTtiog, and 
earnestly talking, in Richard's sick room. During an absence of 
his, it waa necessary to apply to one of the partners on soma 
matter of importance; and accordingly, to Jemima's secret joy, 
Mr. Watson came up and asked if her father waa well enough to 
Bce him on business 1 Jemima oanied in this inquiry literally ; 
and the hesitating answer which her father gave was in 'Uie 
affirmative. It was not long before she saw him leave the houa^ 
accompanied by the faithful old clerk; and when ho met hef 
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at dimiGr, to made no allusion to liia morning visitor, or to hi3 
aubeequent going out. But from that time forwards he went 
regularly to the offico. He received all the information about 
Diet's accident, and his progroaa towards raoovciy, in perfoot 
silence, and in as indifierest a manner as he could assume ; but 
yet ha lingered about the family sitting-room eveiy morning 
imtil the post had come ia which brought all letters from lie 
south. 

When Mr. Farq^uhar at lost returned to bring the news of 
Dick's perfect convalosceiioe, he resolved to tell Mr. Bradshaw all 
that lie had done and arriinged for hia son'a future career ; hut, 
as Mr. Farquhar told Jtr. Benson afterwards, ho could not really 
say if Mr. Bradshaw had attended to one word that he said. 

" Rely upon it," said Mr. Benson, " he has not only attended 
to it, but treasured up every expresaion you have uaod. 

" WeD, I tried to get some opinion, or sign of emotion, out of 
him. I Had not much hope of the latter, I must own ; but I 
thought he would have said whether I had done wisely or not 
in procuring that Glaiigow situation for Dick — that he would, 
perhaps, have boon indignant at my ousting bim fi'om the parb- 
nerahip so entirely on ray own responailiility." 

" How did Richard take it J" 

" Oh, nothing could exceed hia penitence. If one had never 
heard of the proverb, ' When the devil wns sick, the devil a monk 
would bo,' I should have had greater faith in bitn ; or jf he had 
had more strength of cliaracter to begin with, or more reality and 
less outward ^pearance of good pi'inciple instilled into him. 
However, this Glasgow situation is the very thing ; dear, defined 
duties, no great trust reposed in him, a kind and watchful head, , 
and introductions to a better class of associates than I fancy he 
has ever been thrown amongst before. For, you know, Mr. 
Bradshaw dreaded oil intimacies for hia son, and wanted him to 
eschew all society beyond hia own family — would never allow 
him to aek a friend home. R«ally, when 1 think of the unnatural 
life Mr. Bradshaw espectad bim to lead, I get into charity with 
him, and have hopes. By the way, liave you ever succeeded in 
perauading his mother to send Leonard to school 1 He may run 
the same risk from isolation as Dick : not be able to choose bin 
companions wisely when he grows up, but be too much overcome 
by the excitement of society to be very discreet aa to who are 
hia associates. Have you spoken to her about my plan '(" 

" Yea 1 but to no purjiose. I cannot say that slio would even 
admit an argument on the subject. She seemeil to have an 
invincible repugnance to the idea of ospoaing him to the remarks 
of other boya on his peculiar position." 

" They need never know of it. Besides, sooner or later, he 
must Btep out of hia narrow circle, and encounter remark and 

"True," said Sir. Benson, mournfully, "And you may de- 
pend upon it, if it really ia the best for li0oiM.tl, ^e -sSi. covusi 
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round to it by-and-by. It ia almost eitraotdiDaiy to aeo tiie way 
in wbich her eameHt ajid most nnaelflfih devotion to this boy^ 
real weKare leads her to right and wise conclusiona." 

" I ■wish I could tame her so as to let me cieet her as a. friend. 
Since the baby was bom, she cornea to see Jemima. My wifa 
tcEs me, that t^ho sits and holds it soft in her arms, and talks to 
it as if her whole soul went out to the little inlant. But if she 
hears a atrange footstep on the stair, what Jemima calls the 
' wild-animal look' comes back into her eves, and she steals away 
like some frightened creature. With all that she has done to 
redeem her character, she should not be so timid of observation." 

" You may well say 'with all that she has donel' We of her 
own household hear little or nothing of what she does. If she 
wants help, she simply tells us how and why ; but if not — per- 
haps because it b some rehef to her to forget for a thite the 
scenes of suffering in which she has been acting the part of com- 
forter, and perhaps because there aJwaja wao a aby, sweet reti- 
cence about her — we never should know what she is and what 
she does, eicept from the poor people themselves, who would 
bless her in words if the very thought of her did not choke them 
with teara. Tet^ I do assure you, ^e paaaes out of all this gloom, 
and makes sunhght in our house, we are never so chewful as 
when she is at home. She always had the art of diffusing peace, 
but now it la positive cbeerfulnesa. And about Leonard ; I 
doubt if the wisest and most thoughtful schoolmaster could teach 
half as much directly, as his mother does unconsciously and indi* 
rectly every honr tlw,t he is with her. Her noble, humble, pioua 
endurance of the consequences of what was wrong in her early 
life, seems expressly fitted to act upon him, whose position la 
(unjustly, for he has done no harm) so similar to hers. 
'■ " Well ! I mippose we must leave it alone for the present. 

You will think me a hard practical man when I own to vou, that 
all I espect from Leonard's remaining a home-bird is that, with 
mich a mother, it will do him no harm. At any rate, remember 
my offer is the same for a year — two years hence, as now. What 
does she look forward to making Viy into, finally 1" 

" I don't know. The wonder oomea into my mind sometimes ; 
but never into bora, I think. It is part of her character — part 
perhaps of that which made her what she was — that she never 
looks forward, and seldom back. Thepresent is enough for her." 

And 80 the conversation ended. When Mr. Benson repeated 
the substance of it to bis sister, she mused a while, breakina; out 
into an occasional whistle (although slie had curedherself <tt this 
habit in a great measure), and at last she said, — ■ 

" Now, do you know, 1 never liked poor Dick ; and yet I'm 
angry with Mr, Farquhar for getting him out of the partnership 
in such a summary way. I can't get over it, even though he has 
offered to send Leonard to school. And here he's reigning lord- 
paramount at the ofQce I As if you, Thumtau, weren't as well 
able to teach him aa any achodmvter in England ! But I should 
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not niiiid that affront, if I were not sorry to tliink of Dick (thongh 
I never could ahida him) labouring away in Glasgow for a petty 
Balary of nobfifly knows how little, wliile Mr. Farq^nhar is taking 
halres, instead of thirds, of tha proljla here!" 

But her brother could not tell her — and even Jemima did not 
know till long afterwards — that the portion of income whioh 
would have been Dick's aa a junior piu^ner, if he had remained 
in the business, was carefully laid aside for him by Mr. Farquhar ; 
to he delivered up, with all its accumulated interest, when the 
prodigal should have proved his penitence by hia conduct. 

Wheu Ruth had no call upon her time, it was indeed a holi- 
day at Chapel-houae. She threw off as much as she could of the 
tare and the sadness in wMch she had been sharing; and 
returned fresh and helpful, ready to go about in her soft, quiet 
way, and fill wp every measure of service, and heap it with the 
fragrance of her own sweet nature, The dehoate mending, that 
the elder women could no longer see to do, was put by for Euth'a 
swift and nimble fingers. The occasional copying, or patient 
writing to dictation, that gave rest to Mr. Benson's weary spine, 
was done by her with sunny alacrity. But, most of all, Leonard's 
heart rejoiced wheu his mother came home. Then came the 
quiet confidences, the tender exchange of love, the happy walks 
from which ha returned stronger and stronger — going from 
strength to strength as his mother led the way. It was well, aa 
they saw now, that the great shock of the disclosure had taken 
place when it did. She, for her part, wondered at her own 
cowardhnesa in having even striven to keep back the truth from 
her child — the truth that was so certain to be made dear, sooner 
or later, and which it was only owing to God's men^ that she was 
alive to encounter with him, and, by bo encountermg, shield and 
give him good courage. Moreover, in her secret heart, she vaa 
thankful that all occurred while he waa yet too young to have 
much curiosity as to his father. If an unsatisfied feeling of this 
kind occasionally stole into his mind, at any rate she never heard 
any espreaaion of it ; for the past waa a sealed book between 
them. And so, in the bright strength of good endeavour, the 
days went on, and grew again to months and years. 

Perhaps one Uttle circumstance whioh occurred during this 
time had scarcely external importance enough to be called an 
event ; but ia Mr, Benson's mind it took rank aa such. One 
day, about a year after Bichard Bradahaw had ceased to he a 
partner in his father's house, Mr. Benson encountered Mr. Far- 
quhar in the street, and heard from him of the creditable and 
respectable manner in which liichard waa conducting himself in 
Glasgow, where Mr. Farquhar had lately been on buainess. 

" I am detennined to tell his father of this," said he ; "I 
think his family are for too obedient to his tacit prohibition of 
•U mention of Richard's name." 
B " Tadt prohibition 1" inquired Mr. Benson, 
^B " Oh [ I dare say I use the words in a, wrong aeo.'ia trt "Aia 
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correctaesa of a scliokr ; but what I mean ia, that he mode a 
point of immediatcity leEiving the room if Richard's name waa 
mentioned ; and did it in so marked a manner, that bj degrees 
they tmdeiitood that it waa their father's desire that he should 
never be alluded to ; which was all very well as long as tiere waa 
nothing pleasant to bo said about him ; but to-night I am going 
there, and shall take good care he does not escape Kto before I 
have told him all I have heard and observed about Bicbard. 
He wiUneveC'be-ah&ro of victuo,for his education haadiaiBed 
him of all moral, courage ; but with oare, and the absence of all 
strong temptation for a time, ho will do very well ; nothing to 
gratify paternal pride, but oertainly nothing to be ashamed o£" 

It was on the Sunday after this that the little drcumstanoe 
to whiob I have alluded took place. 

During tha afternoon service, Mr, Benson became awaro that 
the large Bradshaw paw wels no longer unoccupied. In a dark 
corner Mr. Bradsliaw'a white head waa to be seen, bowed down 
low in prayer. When la.st he tad worshipped there, the hair on 
that head waa iron-grey, and even in piayer he had stood erect, 
with an air of conscious rigliteousnesa sufBoieut for all hia wanta, 
and even some to spare with which to judge others. Now, that 
white and hoary head was never uplifted; pai't of lua unob- 
trusiveness might, it is true, be attributed to the uncomfortable 
feeling which waa sure to attend any opea withdrawal of the 
declaration ha had once made, never to enter the chapel in which 
Air. Benson waa minister again ; and, as such a feeling was natu- 
lal to all men, and especially tn such a one as Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. 
Benson instinctively respected it, and pa.^ed out of the ohapel 
with his household, without ever directing his regards to the 
obscure place where Mr. Bradshaw still lemained immovable. 

From this day Mr, Benson felt sure that the old friendly 
feehng existed once more between them, although some tima 
might elapse before any circumstance gave the signal for a re- 
newal of their intercourse. 



CHAPTER SXXin. 

A MOTHEa TO BE IBODB OF. 

Old people tell of certain years when typhua fever swept over 
the country like a pestilence ; years that bring back the remem- 
brance of deep sorrow — refusing to be comforted — to many a 
household i and which those whose beloved passed through the 
fiery time unscathed, shrink from recalling; for great and tre- 
mulous was the aniiety — miserable the constant watching for 
evil symptoms ; and beyond the threshold of home a dense cloud 
of depression liimg over society at large. It seemed as if the 
alarm was proportionate to the previous lipbt-heartediiesa of fan- 
cied security — anfliiidced it waa bo; toe, since the days of King 
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Belsliozzar, the solemn decrees of Doom have ever Becmed most 
terrible when thej awo into silence the merry revellers of life. 
So it was tUia year to whicii I come in the progress of my atocy. 

The summer had been miuaaally gorgeous. Some had com 
plciined of the eteamiug heat, but others had pointed to the lush 
vegetation, which was profuae and luiuriant. The early autumn 
was wet and cald, but people did not regard it, in contemplation 
of Bome proud rejoicing of the nation, which filled every news- 
paper and gavo food to every tongue. In Eccleston these re- 
joicings were greater thaa in most places ; for, by the national 
triumph of arma, it was supposed that a new market for the 
staple manufacture of the place would be opened ; and so the 
trade, which had for a year or two been languishing, would now 
revive with redoubled vigour. Besides these legitimate cauBes of 
good Hpirits, there was the rank excitement of a coming election, 
in consequence of Mr. Donne having accepted a Government 
office, procured for him by oue of hia influential relations. This 
time, the Cranworths roused themselves from their magnificent 
torpor of security in good season, and were going through a series 
of pompous and ponderous hoapitaUties, in order to bring back 
the Eccleston voters to their allegiance. 

While the town was full of these aubjects by turns — now 
thinking and speaking of the great revival of trade — now of the 
chances of the election, as yet some weeks distant. — now of the 
balls at Cranworth Court, in which Mr. Cranworth Cranworth 
had danced with all the belles of the ahopocracy of Eccleston — 
there came creeping, creeping, in hidden, sHmy courses, the ter- 
rible fever — that fever which is never utterly banished from the 
sad haunts of vice and misery, but lives in such darkness, like a 
wild beast in the receeacs of his den. It had begun in the low 
Irish lodging-houBes ; but there it waa so common it eioited 
little attention. The poor creatures died almost without the 
attendance of tie unwarned medical men, who received their first 
notice of the spreading plague from the Roman Catholia priests. 

Before tbe medical men of Eccleston had had time to meet 
together and consult, and compare the knowledge of the fever 



not merely among the loosa-living and vicious, but among the 
decently poor — nay, even among the well-tfl-do and respectable. 
And, to add to the horror, Uko all similar pestilences, ite course 
was most rapid at first, and was fatal in the great majority of 
cases — hopeless from the beginning. There was a cty, and then 
a deep silence, and then rose the long wail of the survivors. 

A portion of the Infirmary of the town waa added to that 
already set apart for a fever-ward ; the smitten were carried 
thither at once, whenever it was possible, in order to prevent the 
spread of infection ; and on that lazar-houso "waa ciHiWt!^TMSR&. 
all the medical skill and force of the place. , 

Bat when one of the physiciaoB had diei, m consft'^"^^'* ° 
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his alteudanoe — wlieii the customary staff of matrons and oursea 
Lad been swept off in two dajs — and the nurses belonging to the 
Inftrmaiy had shrunk from boing drafted into the pestilential 
fever-ward — when high wages had failed to tempt any to what, 
in their panio, they considered as certain death — when the doc- 
tors stood aghast at the swift moitahty among the untended 
sufferers, who were dependent only on the care of the most ig- 
norant hirelings, too brutal to recognise the solemnity of Death 
(all this had happened within a week from the first acknowledg- 
ment of the presence of the plague) — Euth came one day, with a 
quieter step than nsual, into Mr. Benson's study, and told him 
she wanted to apeak to him for a few minutes. 

" To be sure, my dear 1 Sit down !" said he ; for she waa 
standing and leaning her head against the chimney-piece, idly 
gazing into the fire. She went on standing there, as if she had 
not heard his words; tmd it was a few moments before she began 
to speak. Then she said, — 

" I want to tell you, that I have been this morning and offered 
myself as matron to the fever-ward while it is so fulL They hava 
accepted me ; and I am going this evening." 

"Oh, Buth '. I feared this ; I saw your look this morning aa 
we spoke of this terrible illness." 

"Why do you say 'fear,' Iitr. Benson? You yourself have 
been with John Harrison, and old Betty, and many others, I dare 
Bay, of whom we have not heard." 

" But this is so different ! in such poisoned air ! among such 
malignant cases i Have you thought and weighed it enough, 
Euth r 

She was quite still for a moment, but her eyes grew fiill of 
tears. Atlast she said, veiysoftly, with a kind of still solemnity, — 

" Yes I I have thought, and I have weighed. But through 
the very nijdst of all my fears and thoughts I have felt that I 
must go." 

The remembrance of Leonard waa present in both their 
minds; but for a few moments longer they neither of them 
spoke. Then Euth said,— 

" I beheve I have no fear. That is a great preservative, they 
say. At Biiy rate, if I have a little natural shrinking, it is quite 
gone when I remember that I am in God's hands ! Oh, Mr. Ben- 
son," continued she, breaking out into the irrepressible tears — 
"Leonard, Leonard!" 

And now it waa his turn to speak out the brave words of 
faith. 

" Poor, poor mother ! " said he. " But he of good heart. He, 
too, is in God's hands. Think what a flash of time only will 
separate yoTi from him, if you. should die in this work \" 

" But he — but he — it will be long to him, Mr. Benson ! He 
will be alone ! " 

"Ho, Hutb, he will not. Gol a,nd all good men will watoh 
over him. Bat if you cannot bUU tina a^oKj QlieraQa'^o^N^ss!S, 
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ivill become of bim, you ought not to go. Suck tremulous pas- 
Bion will prodiBpoae you to talte tha fevor." 

"I will not be afraid," she replied, lifiing' up her face, over 
which a briglit light shone, aa of God's radiance. " I am not 
airiiid for myself. I will not be ao for my darling." 

AiYer a little pause, they began to arrange the manner of her 
going, and to epeak ahout the length of time that she might be 
absent on her temporary duties. In talking of her return, they 
assumed it to be certain, although the exact time when was to 
them unknown, and would be dependent entirely on the duration 
of the fever ; but not the less, in their secret beartfl, did they feel 
where alone the issue lay. lluth was to communicftlo with Leo- 
nard and Miss Faith through Mr. Benson alone, who insisted on 
bia determination to go every evening to the hosjiital to learn the 
proceedings of the day, and the stale of Buth'a health. 

"It is not alone on your account, my de.irl There m^ b 
many sick people of whom, if I can give no other comfort, I cai 
take intelligence to their friends." 

All was settled with grave compoaiire ; yet still Ruth lin- 
gered, aa if nerving hersell' up for some effort. At length she 
said, with a faint smde upon her pala foee,^ 

" I believe I am a great coward. 1 stand here talking because 
I dread to tell Leonard.'' 

" You must not think of it," exclaimed he. " Leave it to me, 

" I must think of it. I shall bare self-control enougli in a 
minute to do it calmly — to speak hopefully. For only think," 
continued sbe, smiling through the tears that would gather in 
her eyes, " what a comfort the remembrance of the last fuw 

words may be to the poor fellow, if " The words were 

choked, but she smiled bravely on, " No I " said she, " that must 
he done ; but perhaps yon will spare me oue thing — will you tell 
Aunt Faith ? I suppose I am very weak, but, knowing that I 
must go, and not knowing what may be the end, I feel as if I 
could not bear to resist her entreaties just at last Will you tell 
her, sir, while I go to Leonard P " 

Silently he consented, and the two rose «p and came forth, 
calm and serene. And calmly and gently did Ruth tell her hoy 
of her purpose ; not daring oven tn use any unaccustomed ten- 
derness of voice or gesture, leat, by so doing, she should alarm 
him unneceesarily as to the resulL She spoke hopefully, and 
bade him be of good courage ; and he caught her bravery, though 
his, poor boy 1 bad root rather in his ignorance of the actual 
imminent danger than in her deep faith. 

When he had gone down, Ruth began to arrange her dresa. 
When she came down-ataira she went into the old familiar garden 
and gathered a nosegay of the last lingering autumn flowers — a 
few roses and the like. 

Mr. Benson had tutored his siatel weft ■, aiii aXtiiiii-o^ lK«a 
Teitb'a face waa swollen with crj'iBg, fsha a-joka V\'Oa daaaA**-- 
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ag^erated clieerfulaesB to Butli. Itidned, as tliej' all atood at tlie 
fraDt door, making-believo to have careless nothlnga to sBiJ, just 
aa at an ordiaorj leaTS-takiiig, you would not have guessed the 
Btrained chords of feeling there were in each heart. They lin- 
gered on, the last lays of the settinp: huh iailing on the Rwup- 
Huth once of twice had rouiied herself to the pitch of sajing 
" Good-by," but when her eye fell on Leonard sbo waa forced to 
hide the quivering' of her lips, and conceal her trembling moath 
amid the bunch of roses. 

" They won't let you have your flowejs, I'm afraid," said Misa 
Benson. "Doctors so often o^ect to the smell." 

"No; perhaps not," said Ruth, hurriedly. "I did not thiak 
of it. I will only keep this one rose. Here, Leonard, darling I " 
She gave thereat to him. It waa her farewell; for having now 
no veil to hide her emotion, she summoned all her bravery for 
one parting smile, and, smilbg, turned away. But she gave one 
look back from the street, just icara the last point at which the 
door could be seen, and catching a glimpse of Leonard atanding 
foremoBt on the step, she ran back, and he met her half-way, and 
mother and child apoka never a word in that close embrace. 

"Now, Leonard," said Mias Faith, "be a brave boy. I feel 
sure she will come back to us before very long." 

But she waa very near crying herself; and she would have 
given way, I believe, if she had not found tha wholesome outlet 
of scolding Sally, for expressing just the same opinion respecting 
Ruth's proceedings as she herficlf had done not two hours before. 
Taking what her brother had said to her aa a tait, ahe delivered 
euch a lecture to Sally on want of faith that she was astonished 
at herself, and so much affected by what she hod said that she 
bad to shut the doir of communication between the kitchen and 
the parlour pfetty hastily, in order to prevent Sally's threatened 
reply from weakening her belief in the ri^hteonaness of whet Ruth 
hod done. Her words had gone beyond her conviction. 

Evening after evening Mr. Benaon went forth to (rain news of 
Ruth ; and night after night he returned with good udings. The 
fever, it is true, raged ; but no plague came nigh her. He said 
her face was erer calm and bright, except when clouded by sor- 
row as she gave the accounts of the deaths which occurred in 
spite of every care. He said that he had never seen her face so 
fair and gentle na it waa now, when she was living in the midst of 
disease and woe. 

One evening Leonard (for they had grown bolder as to the 
infection) accompanied him to the street on which the hospital 
abutted. Mr. Benson left hitn there, and told him to return 
home ; but the boy lingered, attracted by the crowd that had 
gathered, and were gazing up intently towards the lighted w'~ 



LeoBurd stood and liatened. At first V\ie\t ^oik touav^tei of 
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TBgae and exaggerated accounts (if such could bo exaggerated) 
cf the horrors of the fever. Then they spoke of Ruth — of hia 
mother ; and Leonard held his breath to heat. 

" They eay sho has been a great ainner, and that this ia her 
penance," quoth one. And as Leonard gasped, before rushing 
forward to give the speaker straight the lie, aa old rr\a,Ti spoke, — 

" Such a one aa Ler has never been a great ainner ; nor does 
ehe do her work aa a penanco, hut for the love of God, and of the 
blessed Jemia. She will be ia the light of God's countenance 
when you and I will be standing afar aS. I tell you, jma, when 
Biy poor wench died, as no one would come near, her head lay at 
that hour on this woman's sweet breast. I could fell you," the 
old man went on, lifting his shaking arm, "for calling that woman 
a great sinner. The blessing of them who were ready to perish 
'3 upon her." 

Immediately there arose a clamour of tongues, each with 
aotne tale of his mother's gentle doings, till Leonard grew diz^ 
with the boatings of his glad, proud heart. Few were aware how 
much Euth had dona ; she never spoke of it, shrinking with 
Bweet shyness from overmuch allusion to her own work at all 
times. Her left hand truly knew not what her right hand did ; 
and Leonard was overwheuned now to hear of the love and the 
reverence with which the poor and outcast bad surrounded her. 
It was irrepresaibie. He stepped forward with a proud bearing, 
■nd touohing the old man's aiin, who bad firat spoken, Leonard 
tried to speak ; but for an instant he could not, his heart was 
too full : tears came before words, hut at length be managed to 
Bay,— 

"Sir, I am her son!" - 

" Thou ! thou her bairn ! God bless you, lad," said an old 
woman, pushing through the crowd. " It was but last night she 
kept my child quiet with singing psalms the night through. Low 
&Dd sweet, low and sweet, iiey tell mo — till many poor things 
were hushed, though they were out of their minds, and had not 
heard psalms this many a year. Qod in heaven bless you, lad 1" 

Many other wild, woe-begone creatures pressed forward with 
Uessings on Ruth's son, while he could only repeat, — 

"She is my mother." 

Prom that day forward Leonard walked erect in the srtreeta rf 
Eccleston, where " many arose and called her blessed." 

After some weeks the virulence of the fever abated ; and the 
general panic subsided — indeed, a kind of fool-hardiness sbo- 
ceeded. To be sure, in some instances the panic stiU held pos- 
iession of individuals to an exaggerated extent. But the number 
of patients in the hospital was rapidly diminishing, and, for 
money, those were to be found who could supply Eutn's placo. 
But to her it was owing that the overwrought fear of the town 
WHS subdued ; it was she who had gone voluntarily, and,wvtk\wi 
thought of greed or gain, right into the verj jtt^a oi'Cija ^vca 
disease. She bade f ho inmates of the boBpit3i^«t6-fl€ii,aSLi.aSX»s 
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,„refiilly sulimittiQg herself to the jutrification reoommendod by 
Mr. Davie, the principal aurgeon of the place who hod &lway8 
attended Leoiwd, she returned to Miv Benson's just at gloaming 

They each vied with the other in the tendereat carea. They 
hastened tea ; they wheeled the sola to the fire ; they made her 
lie down ; and to all she submitted with the docihty of a child i 
and when the candlea came, eyen Mr. Benson's anxious eye could 
see na change in her looks, but that she seemed a little paler. 
The eyes were as full of spiritual hght, tho gently parted L pa as 
rosv, and the smile, if more rarej yet aa sweet as ever. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I MUST GO AND KOBSE MB. BELLISGILiK. 

Thb next morning Miss Benson would insist upon making Bath 
lie down on the sofa, Euth longed to do many things ; to bo 
much more active ; but she submitted, when she iound that it 
would gratify Miss Faith if she remained as quiet as if she were 
I'eally an invalid. 

Leonard sat by her holding her hand. Every now and then 
ha looked up from his book, as if to make sure that she indeed 
was restored to him. Ha had bioi^ht her down the flowers 
which she had given him the day of her departure, and which ho 
had kept in water as long as they had any greenness or fragrance, 
and then had carefully dried and put by. She too, smiling, had 
produced the one rose which she had carried away to the hoft* 
pital. Never had the bond between her and her boy been drawn 
so firm and strong. 

JIany visitors came thia day to the quiet Chapel-house, First 
of aU Mrs. Farijuhar appeared. She looked very different firom 
the Jemima Bradshaw of three yeat^ ago. Happiness had called 
out beauty ; the colouring of ner face vraa lovely, and vivid aa 
that of an autumn day ; her heny red lips scarce closed over tha 
short white teeth for her smiles ; and her large dark eyes glowed 
and sparkled with daily happinesa. They were softened by k 
ini&t of tears as she looked upon Ruth. 

" Lie still ! Don't move ! You must be content to-day to ho 
waited upon, and nursed ! I have just seen Mss Benson in tha 
lobhy, and had charge upon charge not to fiitigue you. Oh, 
Ruth ! howwealllove you,now webaveyoubackagainl Do you 
know, I taught Eosa to say her prayers as soon as ever you were 
gone to that horrid place, just on purpose that her httia innocent 
Spa might pray for you — I wish you could hear her say it — 
' Please, dear G!od, keep Buth safe,' Oh, Leonard ! are not you 
proud of your mother V' 

Leonard said "Yes" rather shortly, as if ho were annoyed 
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that any one else ahould know, cr even have a right to imagiuj^ 
how proud he nns. Jemima went od : — 

" Now, Ruth ! I have got a plan for you. Walter and I have 
partly made it ; and partly it'a papa's doing. Yes, dear ! papa 
has been quite anxious to show tua respect for you. We aJl want 
you to go to the dear Eaglo'a Crag for this nest month, and get 
strong, and have Boaie chauge in that fine air at Abermouth. ] 
am going to take little Rosa tJiere. Pupa has lent it to us. And 
the weather is ofteu very beautiful in November." 

"Tliauk you very much. It is very tempting; for I have 
been almost longing for some such change. I cannot tell all at 
once whether 1 can go ; but I will see about it, if you will let mo 
leave it open a httle." 

" Oh ! as long as you like, so that you will but go at last. 
And, Master Leonard 1 you are to come too, Kow, I know I 
have you on my side." 

Ruth thought of tho place, Her only reluctance arose from 
the remembrance of that one interview ou the sands. That walk 
she could never go again ; but how much remained I How much 
that would be a charming balm and refreshment to her I 

" What happy eveninga wB shall have together I Do you 
know, I think Mary and Elizabeth may perhaps come." 

A bright gleam of sunshine came into the room. " Look 1 
how bright and propitious for our plans. Dear Ruth, it seems 
like an omen for tlie future !" 

Almost while she epoke, Miss Benson entered, bringing with 
her Mr. Grey, the rector of Eccleaton. He was an elderl;^ man, 
short and stoutly built, with something very formal in hia 
manner; but anyone might feel sure offis steady benevolence 
who noBced the expression of hia face, and especially of tha 
kindly black eyes that gleamed beneath his grey and shaggy eye- 
brows. Ruth httd seen him at the hospital once or twice, and 
Mrs. Farquhar had met hi in pretty frequently in general Godety. 

" Go and tell your unde," said Miss Benson to Leonard. 

" Stop, my boy I I have just met Mr. Benson in the stroot, 
and my errand now is to your mother. I ahould hke you to 
remain and hear what it is ; and 1 am sure that my business will 
give these ladies" — bowing to Miss Benson and Jemima — "so 
much pleasure, that I need not apologise for entering upon it in 
their preseaoe. ' 

He pulled outhisdoubleeye-glass, saying, with a grave smile, — 

" You ran away from us yesterday so quietly and cunningly, 
Mrs. Denbigh, that you were, perhaps, not aware that the Board 
was sitting at that very time, anil tiying to form a vote sufficiently 
expressive of our gratitude to you. As chairman, they requested 
me to present you with this letter, which I shall have the plea- 
sure of reading." 

With all due emphasis he read aloud a formal letter from the 
Secretary to the Infirmary, conveying a vote of thanks to Ruth. 

The good rector did not spare her one word, from, da,tA \» 
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signature ; and then, folding the letter upj he gave it to Leonard, 
Bajing,— 

"TTiere, eir ! wLen you are an old man, you may read that 
testimony to your mother's noble conduct with pride and plea- 
Bure. For, indeed," continued he, turning to Jomima, " no words 
can express the relief it was to us. I speak of the gentlemen 
composing the Board of the Infirmary. When Mrs. Denbigh 
came forward, the panic was at it^ height, and the alarm of 
course aggravated the disorder. The poor areatures died rapidly ; 
there was hardly time to remove the dead bodies before others 
were brought in to occupy the beds, so little help was to be pro- 
cured on account of the iiniyeraal terror ; and the morning when 
Mrs. Denbigh offered us her servioea, we eeemed at the very 
worst. I shall never forget the sensation of relief in my mind 
when she told ua what ehe proposed to do ; but we thought it 
right to warn her to the full e3:twit 

"Nay, madam," said ho, catching a ghmpso ofEutli'e changing 
colour, " I will spare you any more praises, I will only say, if I 
can be a friend to you, or a friend to your child, you may com- 
mand my poor powers to the utmost" 

Ho got up, and bowing fonnaUy, he took his leave. Jemima 
came and Mssed Ruth. Leonard went up-stairs to put the 
precious letter away. Sliss Benson sat crviug heartily in a 
corner of the room. Ruth went to her, ana threw her arms 
round her neck, and said, — 

"I could not tell him just then. I durst not speak for fear (d 
breaking down ; but if I have done right, it was all owing to you 
and Mr. Benson. Oh ! I wish I had said how the thought firat 
came into my head from seeing the things Mr. Benson has done 
so quietly ever since the fever first came amongst ua. I could 

not speak ; and it seemed as if I •.-•■--•' _.-__. ._ 

myself, when all the time I was : 
them — how it was all owing to joi. 

"Under God, Ruth," said Miss Benson, speaking tlirougli Iiai 
tears. 

" Oh ! I think there ia nothing humbles one so mnoh as 
undue praise. While he was reading that letter, I could not 
help feeling how many things I have done wrong ! Could Lp 
know of — of wliat I have been 1 " asked she, dropping her voice 
very low. 

" Yes ! '' said Jemima, " be knew — everybody in Eccleston did 
know — hut the remenahrBiice of those days is swept away. Miss 
Benson," she continued, for she was anxious to turn the subject, 
" you must ha on my side, and persuade Ruth to come to Abor- 
mouth for a few weeite. I want her and Leonard both to come," 

" Fm afraid my brother will think that Leonai'd is misaiag bia 

lessons eadly. Just of late we could not wonder thai tlie poot 

diild'a heart was so full ; but he must make haste, and get on all 

/Ae Djore /or iis idleness," MiBaBenBoa^i'\Qe5.1i«t»U qa bein^. 

■ diecipUnaii&a, 
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P "Oh, as for lessons, Walter is so very aniioua tliat you should 
pve way to hia superior wiadom, Ruth, and let Leonard go to 
school. Ho will Bend him to any school you fix upon, according 
to the mode of life you plan for him." 

"I ha^vcno plan," said Ruth. "I have no means of platmiDg; 
All I can do ia to tiy and make hjm ready for anythiiig." 

"Well," said Jemima, " we must talk it over at Abermouth j 
[or I am sure you won't refuse to come, dearest, dear Ruth I 
Think of the quiet, suimy days, and the still eremngs, that wa 
shall have together, with little Rosa to tumhle about among the 
fallen leaves ; and there's Leonard to have hla first sight of 
the sea." 

"I do think of it," SMd Ruth, smiling at the happy picture 
Jemima drew. And both smiling at the hopeful prospect hefore 
them, they parted — never to meet again in hfe. 

No sooner had Mrs. Farciuhar gone than Sally burst in. 

"Oh! dear, dear!" said she, looking around her. "If I had 
but known that the rector was coming to call I'd ha' put on the 
best covers, and the Sunday tablecloth ! Tou're well enough," 
continued she, surveying Ruth from head to foot ; " you're always 
trim and dainty in your gowns, though I reckon they cost but 
tuppence a yard, and you'vo a face to sot 'era off; but as for 
TOu ' (as aho turned to Miss Benson), " I think you might ha' 
nad something better on llian that old stuff, if it had only 
been to do credit to a parishioner like me, whom he Las known 
ever sin' my fether tsob hia clerk." 

" Tou forget, SaUy, I had been making jelly all tJie morning. 
How could I tell it was Mr. Grey when there was a knock at the 
door !" Miss Benson replied. 

" You might ha' letten me do the jelly ; I'se warrant I could 
ha' pleased Ruth as well as you. If I had but known he was 
coming, I'd ha' slipped round tho corner and bought yo a neck- 
ribbon, or aummut to lighten ye up. Pse loth he should tbiufc 
Tm living with Dissenters, that don't know how to keep 
themselves trig and smarfc." 

" Never mmd, Sally ; he never thought of me. What he 
came for, was to see Ruth ; and, as you say, she's always neat 
and dain^." 

" Well ! I reckon it cannot be helped now ; but if I buy ye 
% ribbon, will you promise to wear it whcu chuxoh-follts come J 
for I cannot abide the way they have of scofling at the Dissenters 
ftbout their dress." 

" Very well ! well make that bargain," said Miss Benson ; 
■ and now, Ruth, I'll go and fetch you a cup of warm jelly." 

"Oh! indeed. Aunt Faith," s^d Ruth, "I am very sorry 
to balk you ; but, if you're going to treat me as an invalid, I am 
afraid I shall rebel." 

Bat when she found that Aunt Faitb'a \i«art. ■wwi s/A. vt^iW*. 
it, she submitted very graciously ; onj.j dim^'tos '^^ * ^'^''^*> 
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Bs she found tLat she must consent to lie on tlie eof-i, and be 
fed, wben, in truth, she felt full of heiiltli, witli a luiurioua 
Beneation of languor stealing over her now and then, just enougti 
to make it very pleaaant to think of the salt hreezes, and the Boa 
beauty which awaited her at Abenaouth. 

Mr. Davia called in the afternoon, and hia visit waa also to 

. Ruth. Mr. and Miss Benson were sitting with her in the parlour, 

and watching her with contented love, as she employed herself ia 

I household sewing, and hopefully spoke about the Abermouth plan. 

" Wei! ! HO you had our worthy rector here to-day ; I am 

ootnn on something of the same kind of errand ; only I shall 

flpare you the reading of my letter, which, I'll answer for it, 

he did not. Please to take notice," said he, putting down a 

sealed letter, " that I have delivered you a vot« of thanks from 

joy medical brothers ; and open and read it at your leisure ; 

I only just now, for I want to have a httle talk with you on 

jvn behoof. I want to ask you a favour, Mrs, Denbigh." 

4. favour!" esolaimed Ruth; "what can I doforyouT I 

think I may say I will do it, \vithout hearing what it is." 

" "Dien you're a very imprudent woTnan," replied he ; " how- 
ever, I'E take you at your word. I want you to give me 
your boy." 
"Leonard !" 

"Aj\ there it is, you see, Mr. Benson. One minute she 
a as ready as can be, and the next she looks at me oa if I 

"Perhaps we don't uudcrst:ind what you mean," said Mr. 
Benson. 

"ThethingisthiB. You know I've 710 children ; andlcan'tsay 
I've ever fretted over it much ; but my wife has ; and whether it 
ia that she has infected me, or that I grieve over my good prac- 
tice going to a stranger, when I ought to have had a. son to take 
it after me, I don't know ; hut, of late, I've got to look with 
covetous eyes on all healthy boys, and at last I've settled down 
my wishes on this Leonard of yours, Mrs. Denbigh." 

Euth could not speak ; for, even yet, she did not imderstand 
what he meant. He went on, — 

"Now, how old ia the lad J" He aaked Ruth, but Miss 
Eenaon repUed, — 

" He'll be twelve next Febniary." 

"Umph! only twelve! He's tall and old-looking for his 
age, You look young enough, it ia true." Ho Siud thia last 
sentence as if to himself, but seeing Ruth crimson up, he 
abruptly changed hia tone. 

"Twelve, is he ? Well, I take Tiim from now. I don't mean 
Uiat I really take him away from you," said he, eofteoing all 
at once, and becoming grave and considoj'ate. "His being your 
Bon — the son of one whom I have seen — aa I have Been you, 
lira. Denbigh (out and oat the best nurse I ever met with. 
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Hiss Benson ; and good nurses nre tilings wo docturs tnnv/ liow 
to value) — his being your s<in ia Ha great recommendation to 
me ; not but what the lad himself is a noblo boy. I shall bo ^aA 
to leave him with you as loug and as much b3 wo con ; he could 
not be tied to your apron-string all his liie, you know. Only 
I provide lor his education, subject to your consent and good 
pleasure, and he is bound apprentice to me. I, hia ciuirdian, 
bind him to myself, the first surgeon in Eccleston, be the other 
who he may ; and in procesa of time ho becomes partner, and 
some day or other succeeds me. Now, lire. Denbigh, whut 
have jou got to Bay against this plan 1 My wife is just as full 
of it a^ me. Come ! begin with your objections. Vou're not 
n woraan if you have not a whole bag-fuU of tLem ready to turn 
out ^iust any reasonable proposal" 

" I don't know," faltered Ruth. " It is so audden ' 

" It is very, very kind of you, Mr. Uavia," said Miss Benson a 
scandahsed at Ruth's non-espression of gratitude. 
Pooh ! pooh ! I'll answer for it, in the long run, I am iakiog 
eood care of my own interests. Como, Urs. Denbigh, is it a 
bargain V 

Now Mr. Benson spoke. 

"Mr. Davis, it is rather sudden, as she says. As far as I can 
see, it ia the best as well as the kindest proposal that could 
have been made ; but I thiuk we must give her a little time to 
think about it." 

" Well, twenty-four hours ! Will that do 1" 

Euth lifted up her head. " Mr. Davia, I am not ungrateful 
because I can't thank you" (she was crying while she spoke) ( 
" let me have a fortnight to consider about it. Ia a fortnight I 
will make up my mind. Oh, how good you all aro !" 

" Very well. Then this day fortnight— Thursday the 28th— 
you will let me know your decision. Mind ! if it's against me, I 
sha'n't consider it a deciaion, for I'm determined to carry my 
point. Tm not going to make Mrs. Denbigh blush, Mr. Beuson, 
by telling you, in her presence, of all I have observed about hot 
this last three weeks, that \xui made me sure of the good qualities 
T shall find in this ijoy of hers. I was watching her when she 
little thought it. Do you remember that night when Hector 
O'Brien was so furiously delirious, Mrs. Denbigh 1" 

Ruth went very white at the remembrance. 

" Why now, look there 1 how pale she is at tho very tbouabt 
of it ! Aiid yet, I assure you, she was the one to go up and t.iko 
the piece of glass from him which he had broken out of the 
window for the BCle purpose of cutting his throat, or tiie throat 
of any one else, foi' that matter. I wish we had some others as 
brave as she is.'' 

"I thought the great panic waa pa-ssed awayl'' said Mr 
Benson. 

"Ay! tho general feeling: of aUrm is toMc\i. 'oe'iJi.e'c ■,\iM-'t, 
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here and there, tliere are as great foola aa ever. Why, yrhtn 
I leave lier.', 1 am going to see our precioua member, Mr. 
Donne " 

" Mr. Donne ? " stud Ruth. 

"Mr. Douna, who lies ill at the Queen's— came last week, 
■with the intention of canveaain^, hut wns loo much alBrmed by 
what he heatd of the forer to set to work ; and, ia spite of all 
his precaiitionH, he hus talien it; and you should see the teitor 
tlicy are in at the hotel ; landlord, lajidlady, waiters, servants — 
all ; there's not a creaturo will go near Mm, if thoy con help 
it J and there's only liia groom — a. lad he Baved from drowning, 
I'm told — to do anything for him. I must get him a proper 
nurse, somehow or somewhere, for all my being a Cranwortli- 
man. Ah, Sir. Benson ! yoa don't know the temptationB we 
medical men have. Think, if I allowed your member to die now 
as he might very well, if he had no nurse — how famously 
Mr. Cranworth would walk over the course! — Where's Mrs. 
Denbigh gone to I I hope Vvb not frightened her away by 
reminding her of Hector CBrien, and that awful night, when I 
do assure yon she behaved like a heroine !" 

As Mr. Benson was Ghowing Mr. Davis out, Ruth opened the 
study-door, and said, in a very calm, low voice, — 

"Mr. Benson 1 will you allow me to speak to Mr. Davia 

Mr. Benson immediately consented, thinking that, in all 
probability, she wished to ask some fttrther questions about 
Leonard j but aa Mr. Davis came into the room, and shut the 
door, he was struck by her pale, stem face of determination, and 
awaited her speaking first. 

"Mr. Davis ! I must go and nuree Mr. Bellingham," said 
Bhe at last, clenching her hands tight together, but no other port 
of her body moving fi'om its intense stillneaa, 

"Mr. Bellingham 1" asked he, astonished at the name. 

" Mr. Donne, I mean," said she, huniedly, " His name was 
Bellingham." 

" Oh ! I remember hearing he had changed hie name for some 
property. But you must not think of any more such work just 
DOW. You are not fit for it. You are looking as white aa ashes.'' 

" I must go," she repeated. 

"Nonsense ! Heras a man who can pay for the care of the 
first hospital nurses in London — and I doubt if his life is worth 
the risk of one of theirs even, much more of yours." 

"We have no right to weigh human lives against each other," 

"No! I know we have not But it's away we doctors are apt 
to get into ; and, at any rate, it's ridiculous of you to think of 
BUCh a thing. Just listen to reason." 

"I can't ! I can't !" cried she, with a sharp pain in her voice. 
"You must lot me go, dear Mr. Davis I" aaid she, now spealdiig 
in'ih soft entnaij. 
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'•No!" said h^ shaking hiB head autlioritativcly. "I'lldono 
nch thing." 

" Listen i" said she, dropping her voice, and going all over 
the deepest scailet ; " he is Leonard's father 1 Now I you wiU 
let ma go !" 

!&Ir. Davis waa indeed staggered Iij what she said, and for a 
moment he did not Bpeak. So she went on : — 

" You will Eot tell I You must not tell ! No one knows, not 
even Mr. Bcilboh, who it was. And now — it might do him ao 
much harm to have it known. You will not tell ! ' 

" No I I will not tell," repUed he. "But, Mrs. Denbigh, you 
must answer me this one question, which I ask ^ou in all true 
rcspcctj hut which 1 must ask, in order to guide both myself and 
YOU aright — Of course I knew Leonard was illegitimate — in fact, 
I will give you secret for secret ; it was being so myself that first 
made me sympathise with him, and desire to adopt him. I knew 
that much of your history ; but tell mo, do you now care for this 
man t Answer me truly — do you love him '!" 

For a moment or two she did not speak ; her bead was bent 
down ; then she raised it up, and looked with dear and honest 
eyes into his face. 

" I have been thinking — but I do not know — I cannot tell — 
I don't think I should love him, if be were well and happy — but 
you said he was ill — and alone — bow can I help caring for him 1 
—how can I help caring for him?" repeated she, covering her 
face with her hands, and the quick hot tears stcaJJag through her 
fingers. " He is Leonard's father," continued she, looking up at 
Mr. Davis suddenly. " He need not know— he shall not— that I 
have ever been near hira. If he is hke the others, he must ba 
delirious — I wiil leave him before he comes to himself — but now 
let me go — I must go." 

" I wish n^ tongue bad been bitten out before I had named 
him to you. He would do well enough without you ; and, I dare 
say, if he feoognisea you, be will only be annoyeii" 

" It is very likely ! " said Ruth, heavily. 

" Annoyed, — why ! be may curse you for your unasked-for 
care of him. I have heard my poor mother — and she was as 
pretty and debcate a creature as you ai-e — ciu'sed for showing 
tenderaoaa when it was not wanted. Now, be persuaded by an 
old man liko me, who has seen enough of bfo to make his heart 
Bobe — leave this fine gentleman to bis fete. FU promise you to 
get him as good a nurse as can be bad for money. 

" No !" said Euth, with duU persistency — as if she had not 
attended to his dissuasions ; " I must go, I will leave him before 

" Why, then," said the old surgeon, "iF you're so bent upon 
it, I suppose I must let you, It is but what my mother would, 
have done— poor, beait-broken thing I HoweveT,wrti«niQtv^,«sA- 
letuB make the best of it. It saveRme adc!i^.oStcovto^B,V*^^"^"• 
/oJ> i/'/iare ^oti ftra right hRrd,Iccc4 uo^.-wotrj'cii')*^ ^'**' 
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tbiiially witli wondering how he is taken care of. Go gel year 
bonnet, you teniJer -hearted fool of a woman ! Let U3 get you out 
of the house without any more scenes or explanations ; 1 U moks 
all straight with the Bensone." 

" Ton will not tell my secret, Mr. Davis," she said abruptly. 

"No ! not 1 1 Does the woman thint I had never to keep a 
Becret of the kind before ) I only hope ho'll lose his election, and 
never come near the place again. After all," continued he sighing, 
" I suppose it ia but htimaji nature ! " He begun recalling the 
circnmstttncea of hia own early life, and dreamily picturing scenes 
in the grey dying embers of the fire ; and he was ahnost startled 
when she stood before him, ready equipped, grave, pale, and quiet 

" Come along ! " said he. " If you're ti do any good at all, it 
must be in these nest three days. After that, Til ensure his life 
for this bout ; and mind I I shall send you home then ; for he 
might know you, and I'll have no eicitement to throw him back 
again, and no sobbing and crying from you. But now every 
moment your care is precious to him. I shall tell my own stray 
to the Bensonfi, as soon aa I have installed you." 

Mr. Donne lay in the best room of the Queen's Hotel— no one 
with him but hia faithful, ignorant servant, who was as much 
a&aid of the fever as any one else could be, but who, ueverthelesa, 
would not leave his master — hia master who had saved his 
life as a child, and afterwards put him in the stables at Bel- 
lingham Hall, where he learnt all that he knew. He stood in 
a farther corner of the room, watching his deUrious master with 
affrighted eyes, not daring to come near him, nor yet willing to 
leave him. 

" Oh ! if that doctor would but come I He'll kill himself ot 
me— and them stupid servants won't stir a step over the thiee- 
hold ; how shall I get over the night 1 Blessings on him — here'a 
the old doctor bac£ again ! I Lear bitn creaking and scolding up 
the stairs I" 

The door opened, and Sir. Davis entered, followed by Ruth. 

" Here's the nui'se, my good man — such a nurse aa there is 
not in the three counties. Now, all you'll have to do is to mind 
what she says." 

" Oh, sir ! he's mortal bad ! won't you stay with las through 
the night, sir ?" 

"Look there !" whispered Mr. Davis to the man, "see how she 
knows how to manage him ! why, I could not do it better myself I" 

She had gone up to the wild, raging figure, end with soft 
authority had made him lie down ; and then, placing a basin of 
cold watnr by the bedside, ahe had dipped ia it her pretty hands, 
end was laying thwr cool dampness on hia hot brow, speaking in 
a low soothing voi») all the time, in a way tliat acted like a charm 
ia hushing his mad talk. 

" Bnt I will stay," sajd the doctor, after he had examined hia 
patient; "as much on her account aa his, and partly to quieten 
tiie fetf s of thia poor, faJtblul IcWow." 



Out of Darkness into Light. 
CDAPTER XSSV. 



The third oiglit after this ivaa to bo the i;ri3ig — tho turning point 
between Life and Deatli. Mr. Davis oamo again to pass it by tlia 
bedside of the auffaror. Ruthwas there, constant and stilj, intent 
upon watching the symptoms, and acting according to them, in 
obedience to Mr. Davia'a directions- She had never left the room. 
Eveiy sense had been atrained in watching — every power of 
thought or judgment had been kept on the full stretch. Now 
that Mr. Davia came and took her place, and that the room was 
quiet for the night, she becams oppreaaed with heaviness, which 
yet did not tend to sleep. She could not remember the present 
time, or where she was. All times of har enrhest youth — the 
days of her childhood — were in her memory with a minuteness and 
fuhiesH of detail which was miserable ; for all along she felt that 
she had no real grasp on the scenes that were passing through 
her miad — that, somehow, they were long gone by, and gone hj 
for ever — and jet she could not remember who ahe was now, nor 
where she was, and whether she had now any interests in liieto 
take the place of those which ahe was conscious had passed away, 
although their remembrance filled her mind with piinfu! acute- 
ncss. Her head lay oa her arms, and they rested on the table. 
Every now and then she opened her eyes, and saw the large room, 
handsomely furnished with articles that were each one incongru- 
ous with the other, as if bought at sales. She saw the flickering 
night-Ught — she heard the ticking o£ the watch, and the two 
tireathingSieachgotngonat a separate rate — one hurried, abruptly 
atopping, and then panting violently, as if to make up for lost 
time ; and the other slow, steady, and regular, as if the breather 
was asleep ; but this supposition was contradicted by an occasional 
repressed sound of yawning. The aky through the uucui-tained 
window looked dark and black — would this night never have au 
end ) Had the sun gone down for ever, and would the world at 
last awaken to a general sense of everlasting night ) 

Then she felt as if she ought to get up, and go and see how 
the troubled sleeper in yonder bod was struggling through hia 
illness ; hut she could not remember who the sleeper was, and 
she shrunk from seeing some phantom'-face on the pillow, such 
as now began to haunt the dark corners of the room, and look at 
her, jibbering and mowing as they looked. So she covered her 
&oe again, and sank into a whirUng stupor of sense and feeling; 
By-and-by she heard her fellow-watcher stirring, and a dull wonder 
stole over her aa to what he was doing; but the heavy languor 
pressed her down, and kept her still. At last ahe heard the words, 
-' Come here," and listlnisly obeyed the command. She had to 
steady herself in the rocking chamber before she could walk to 
the bed by which Mr. Davis stood ; but the effort, to 4si ao tpra?*^ 
har, and, though consdoua of an oppresBVTO teatoAis, ^^e ■v^.'S'*^*. 
mill suiMen aaii clear vh'inn all the ciTcuTnata,-ni:ca qI N^^t: -ptsseT^ 
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poaitjon. Mr. Davis was near the head of the bed, holding tia 
night-lamp high, and shading it with his hand, that it might not 
distutb the sick person, who laj with his face towards them, in 
feeble oihauation, but with every sign that the violence of the 
fever had left him. It bo happened that the rajs of the lamp fell 
bi'ight and full upon Buth's countenance, aa she stood with hep 
crimson lipa parted with the hurrying breath, and the fever-flush 
brilliant on ner cheeks. Her eyes were wide open, and their 
pupils distended. She looked on the invalid in silcnc^ and 
hardly understood why Mr. Davis had summoned her there. 

" Don't you see tiie change 1 Ha is better ! — the criaa ia 
paat!" 

But she did not speak ; her looks were riveted on hia aoftly- 
unclosing eyes, which met hers as they opened languidly. Sne 
could not stir or speak. She was held fast by that gaze of his, 
in which a faint recognition ikwncd, and grew to strength. 

He muiraured some words. They strained their sense to 
hear. He repeated them even lower than before ; but this time 
they caught what he wea saying. 

" Wherearethewater-lihea'l Where are the liSiss in her hair I' 

Mr. Da^is draw Ruth aivay. 

" He is still i-amhling," said he. " But the fever has left him." 

The grey dawn was now filling the room with its cold li^t ! 
was it that madu Buth'a check so deadly pale 1 Could that call 
out the wild entreaty of her look, as if imploring help againat 
some cruel foe that held her faat^ and was wresUing wili her 
Spirit of Life 1 SheheldMr. Davis'aarm. If all chad let it gc^ she 
would have fallen. 

" Take me home," she said, and iaiiited dead away. 

Mr. Davis earned her out of the chamber, and sent the groom 
to keep watch by hio master. He ordered a fly to convey her to 
Mr. Benson's, and hfted har in when it oamc, for she was still 
half unconscious. It was he who carried her up-staira to her 
room, where Miss Benson and Sally imdresscd and kid her in 
her bed. 

Ho awaited their proceedings in Mr. Sanson's study. When 
Mr. Benson came in, Mr, Davia said, — 

" Don't blame me. Don't add to my self-reproach. I have 
killed her. I waa a cruel fool to let her go. Don't speak to me." 

" It may not be so had," said Mr. Benson, liimself needing com- 
fort in that shock. " She may recover. She surely will recover. 
I bolieve she wilL" 

" No, no ! ahe won't. But by she shall, if I can Bave 

her." Mr. Davis looked defiantly at Mr. Benson, as if he were 
Fate. " I teU you she shall recover, or else 1 am a murderer. 
What business had I to take her to nurse him " 

He was cut short by Sally's entrance and announcement, that 
Ruth waa now prepared to see him. 

From that time forward 3lr. Da.'da Aa^oled all lua leifiure, 
bh.^hill, his e:iorgy. to save liev. Tie w\\ai qw fee tWi^ soib™** 
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to beg liim to undertake tbe management of Mr. Donne'a re- 
covery, saying, with Ms usual eelf-mockery, " I could not answer 
it to Mr. CrMiworth if I hud brought Mb opponent round, you 
know, when I had had such a fine opportunity in my power. 
Now, with your patients, and general Badical interest, it will bo 
rather a feather in your cap ; for he may want a good deal of care 
yet, though he is getting on famously — so rapidly, in fact, that 
it's B. strong temptation to me to throw him back — a relapse, you 

The other surgeon howed gravoly, apparently taking Mr. 
Davis in earnest, but certainly very glad of the job thua oppor- 
tunely thrown in his way. In spite of Mr. Davis's real and deep 
ansiety about Ruth, he could not help chuckling over his rival^i 
literal interpretation of all he had saii 

" To be sure, what foola men are ! I don't know why one 
should watch and strive to keep them in the world. I have 
given tills fellow something to talk about confidentially to all hia 
patients ; I wonder how much stronger a dose the man would 
liavo swallowed I I must begin to take care of my practice for 
that Jad yonder, Well-a-day ! well-a-day I What was this sicfc 
fine geutleman sent here for, that she should run a chance of her 
life for liim ? or why was he sent into the world at all, for that 
matter )" 

Indeed, however much Mr. Davis might labour with all hia 
professional skill — however much they raiglit all watoh^and 
pray — and weep — it was but too evident that Ruth "home must 
go, and take her wages." Poor, poor Ruth ! 

It might be that, utterly estaustod by watching and nursing, 
first in the hospital, and then by the bedside of her former lover, 
the power of her constitution was worn out ; or, it might he, her 
gentle, pliant sweetness, but she displayed no outrage or discord 
even in hei delirium. There she lay in the attic-room in which 
her baby had been born, her watch over him kept, her confession 
to him made ; and now she was stretched on the bed in utter 
helplcaaness, softly gazing at vacancy with her open, unconscious 
eyes, from which all the depth of their meaning hod fled, aud all 
they told was of a sweet, child-like insanity within. The watchers 
coiUd not touch her with their sympathy, or corae near her in 
her dim world ; — so, mutely, but looking at each other from timo 
to time with tearful eyes, they took a poor comfort from the 
one evident fiict that, though lost and gone astray, she was happy 
and at peace. They had never lieard her sing ; indeed, the Bimple 
art which her mother had taught her, had died, with her early 
joyousness, at that dear mother's death. But now she sang con- 
tinuaUy, very soft, and low. She went from one old childish 
ditty to another without let or pause, keeping a strange sort of 
time with her pretty fingers, as they closed and unclosed them- 
selves upon the countei-pane. She never looted. lA Mt^ owe ■wS.'^ 
the slightest g-limjwQ of memory or mtoUiijeaQo \B ^xet ^^n-*^ > '^'^ 
act even a( icotwrd. 
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Her strength faded day by day ; but elie knew it not, Her 
Bweet lips were parted to sing, eveu after the breath and the 
pjwer to do BO had left her, and her fingers fell idly on the hed. 
Two days she lingered thus— all but gone fvom them, and yet 
etill there. 

They stood around her bedside, not epeaking, or sighing, or 
moaning ; they wore too much awed by the esquisite peaceful- 
ucBS of her look for that. Suddenly she opened wide her eyes, 
and gazed intently forwarda, aa if she saw some liapOT vision, 
which called out a lovely, rapturous, breathlesa smile. They hold 
their very breaths. 

" I see the Light coming," said she. " The Light is ooming," 
nhe said. And, raising herself slowly, she stretched out her aim^ 
and thou fell back, very still for evermore. 

They did not speak. Mr. Davis was the first to utter a word, 

"Itisover!" aaidhe. "Sbo is dead 1" 

Out rang through the room the cry of Leonard ; — 

'■ Mother ! mother ! mother ! You have not left me alone ! 
Ton will not leave me alone ! You ara not dead 1 Mother ! 
Mother!" 

They had pent ia his agony of apprehension till then, that no 
Wiul of her child might disturb her inefiablo calm. But now 
there was a cry heard through the houao, of one refusing to be 
comforted: "Mother! Motherl" 

But Euth lay dead. 



CHAPTER, SSXVI. 
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A GTOTOR of grief succeeded to Leonard's passionate cries. He 
becamo so much depressed, physically as wel! as mentally, before 
the end of the day, that Mr. Davis waa seriously alarmed for the 
consequences. He hailed with gladness a proposal made by the 
Farquhars, that the boy should be removed to their house, and 
placed under the fond care of his mothci's friend, who sent her 
own child to Abermouth the better to devote herself to Leonard. 

When they told him of this arrangement, he at first refused to 
go and leave her ; but when Mr. Benson said, — 

"She would have wished it, I^eonard ! Do it for her sake !" 
he went away very quietly ; not speaking a word, after Mr. 
Benson had made the voluntary promise that he should see her 
once again. He neither spoke nor cried for many hours ; and all 
Jemima's deUcate wiles were called forth, before his heavy heart 
could find the relief of teai^ MiA then he was so weak, and hiA 
pulse so low, that all who loved him feared for his life. 

Ansiety about him made a sad distraction from the Borrow 
for the dead. The three old people, who now formed the house* 
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bold in the Clia.pt.'1-lLOUEe, went abo>it slowly and dreanulv, each 
witli a, dull wonder at their hearts why they, the infirm and worn- 
out, were left, while she waa taken in her lovely prime. 

The third day after Huth's death, a gentleman came to tliB 
door and asked to speak to Hi. Benson. He was very muoii 
wrapped up in furs and cloaJts, and the upper eiposod pm of hia 
face was sunk and hollow, like that of one out partially recovered 
from illness. Mr. and Miss Bonscn were at Mr. Farquhar's, gona 
to see Leonard, and poor old Sally had been having a hearty cry 
over the kitchen fire hefore answering the door-knoSi. Her heart 
waa tenderly incliried, jiiat then, towards any one who had tha 
aspect of suffering ; so, although her master waa out, and she waa 
usually chary of admitting strangers, she proposed to Mr. Bonne 
(for it waa he), that he should come in and await Mr. Benson's 
return ia the study. He waa glad enough to avail hitaaelf of her 
offer ; for he was fcehle and nervous, and come on a piece of 
business which he exceedingly disliked, and about which he felt 
very awkward. The fire was nearly, if not quite, out ; nor did 
Sally's vigorous blows do much good, although she left the room 
with an assurance that it would soon bum up. He leant againat 
the chimney-piece, thinking over events, and with a sensation of 
discomfort, both estemal and internal, growing and gathering 
upon him. He almost wondered whether tha proposal he meant 
to make with regard to Leonard could not he tetter arranged by 
letter than by an interview. He became verj- shivery, agd im- 

EiLtient of the state of indecision to which his bodily wea^eaa 
ad reduced him. 
Sally opened the door, and came in. "Would you like to 
walk iip-staira, sir 1" asked she, in a trembling voice, for she had 
learnt who the visitor was from the driver of the fly, who had run 
up to the house to inquire what waa detaining the gentleman 
that he had brought from the Queen's Hotel ; and, knowing that 
Ruth had catight the fatal fever Irom her attendance on Mr. 
Donne, Sally imagined that it waa but a piece of sad civihty to 
invite him up-atairs to see the poor dcaii body, which she had 
laid out and decked for the grave, with such fond care that she 
had grown strangely proud of its marble beauty. 

Mr. Donne was glad enough of any proposal of a change from 
the cold and comfortless room where he had thought uneaCT, 
reraorsetul thoughts. He fancied that a change of place would 
banish the train of reflection that waa troubling him ; hut the 
change he anticipated was to a weU-warmed, cheerful aitting- 
room, with signs of life, imd a bright fire therein ; and he was on 
the last flight of atairs, — at the door of the room where Ruth 1^, 
— before ho understood whither Sally was conducting him. Ho 
shrank back for an instant, and then a. strange sting of curiosity 
impelled him on. Ho stood in the humble low-roofed attic, the 
window open, and the tops of the distant snow-covOTei'&'Hva^Xvi'^ 
up the whiteness of the general aspect. Ho mu^ei Vso.?.^ "*^ 
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iu liig clonk, and ahiiddered, wliile Saliy reTerently drew down tlia 
sheet, and snowed the beantiful, calm, etitl face, on wlijch the Inst 
TRpturous emjle still lingered, giving an inelFnble look of bright 
eereuity. Her firms ■were crossed over her bieiiBt; the wimple- 
like cap mniked the perfect oral of her fuce, while two braids of 
the waving nubum hoh peeped out of the nan'ow border, and I^ 
on the delicate cheelta. 

He woa awed into admiration by the wonderful Icnuly of that 

" How beautiful she ia I " eaid he, teneath his treaiJi. "Do 
til dead people look so peaceful— so happjP" 

"Not all," repliod Sally, crying. "Pew has been as good and 
ae gentle as she was in their lives." She quite ahook with her 
Bobbing. 

Mr. Donne was disturbed Ly her distress, 

" Come, lay good woman ! wa must all die " he did not 

know what to say, and was becoming infected by her sorrow. "I 
am sure you loved her very much, and were veiy kind to her ia 
her lifetime ; you must take this from me to buy yourself soino 
remembrance of her." He had pulled out a sovereign, and really 
had a kindly desiro to console her, and reward her, in offering it 
to her. 

But she took her apron &om her eyes, aa soon aa she became 
aware of what he was doing, and, still holding it midway in h( " 
hands, she looked at him indignantly, before she burst out : — 

" And who are you, that think to pay for my kindness to hi 
by money 1 And 1 was not kind to you, my darling." said she, 
passionately addressing the motionless, serene body — "I waa not 
kind to you. I frabbed you, and plagued you from the first, iny 
lamb ! I came and cut off your pretty locks in this very room — 
I did — and you said never an angry word to me ; — no ! not then, 
nor many a time after, when I waa very sharp and ci"oas to you, 
— Ho ! I never was kind to you, ajid I duunot think the world 
wpfl kind to you, my darling, — but you are gone where the angela 
are very tender to such as you — you are, my poor wench !" She 
bent down and kissed the hpa, from whose marble, unyielding 
touch Sir. Donne recoiled, even in thought. 

Just then Mr. Benson entered the room. He had returned 
home before hia sister, and come up-staii-a in search of Sally, to 
whom he wanted to speak on some subject relating to the funeral. 
He bowed in recognition of Mr. Donne, wliom he knew as the 
member for the town, and whose presence impressed him pain- 
fully, as his illness had been the proiimato cause of Ituth'a death. 
But he tried to check this feeling, as it was no fiiult of Mr. 
Donne's, Sally stole out of the room, to cry at leisure in hei 
kitchen. 

" I must apologise for being here," said Mr. Donae. " I ' 

iardly conscious where your eervant waa leading me to, when she 
ej^Tcssed ber wish that 1 Bhouli -w^ M^ta\YtO' 
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^fP"!! is a. very common iJea in thia town, that it ia a gratifica- 
^Tjoii to bo asked to take a last look at the dead," replied Mr. 
Benson. 

"And in this case I am glad to havo seen her once more," 
Baid Mr. Donne. " Poor Euth ! " 

Mr. BeuBon glanced up at him at the last word. How did ha 
know her name ) To himahe had onlyhacn liis. Denbigh. But 
Mr. Donne had no idea that he was talking to one unaware of the 
couneiion that had formerly esiated hetween thom ; and, though 
he would have preferred caiTying on the conversation in n warmer 
room, yet, as Mr. Benson was still gazing at her with sad, linger- 
ing love, lie went on : — 

"I did not recognise her whea she come to nurse mc ; I be- 
lieve I was delirious. My servant, who had known her long ago 
in Fordham, told me who alio was. I cannot toll you how I 
regret tiiat she should have died in consequence of her love 
of me." 

Mr. BensoQ looked up at him again, a stem light filling bis 
eyes as he did so. He waited impatiently to hear more, either to 
quench or confirm his Buapieions. If she had not been lying 
there, very still and calm, he would have forced the words out of 
Mr. Donne, by some alirupt question. Aa it was, he listened 
silently, his heart quick-heating. 

" I know that money ia but a poor eompensatioOj — is no 
remedy for this event, or for my youthful folly." 

Mr. Benson set his teeth bwd together, to keep in words little 
short of a curso. 

" Indeed, I offered her money to alraost any amount before ; — 
do me justice, sir," catching tlie gleam of indignation on Mr. 
Benson's face ; " I offered to marry her, and provide for the boy 
as if he had been legitimate. It's of no use recurring to that 
time," said he, his voice faltering ; " what ia done cannot bo 
undone. But I came now to say, that I should be glad to lea^e 
the boy still under your charge, and that every expense jon think 
it right to incur in his education I will gladly deft'ay ;— and place 
a sum of money in trust for him — say, two tnousand pounds — or 
more : fix what you irilL Of course, if you declme rettuning him, 
I must find some one else ; but the provision for him shall do the 
same, for my poor Ruth's soke." 

Mr. Benson did not speak. He could not, till he had gathered 
some peace fi\Dm looking at the inef^ble repose of the Dead. 

Then, before he answered, he covered up her face ; and in his 
voice there was the stillness of ice. 

" Leonard is not unprovided for. Those that honoured his 

mother will tako care of him. He shall never touch a penny of 

Every offer of service you have made, I reject in 

. , _jd in her presence," sMd he, bending towards the 

Dead. "Men may call such actions as yo\ua -joutV^xi- 'io^e»^ 
There is another name for them -with God. Bit \ "i- "^"vW Wto-^ 
/ou dowa-alaira" 
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All the way down, Mr. Benson heard Jlr. Donne'a voice urping 
and entreating, but the worda ho could not recognise fop the 
thoughts that filled his brain — the rapid putting togother o( 
events tliat waa going on there. Acd when Mr. Donne turned at 
the door, to apeak again, ajid repeat hia offers of service to 
Leonard, Mr. Benson made answer, without well knowing whothoT 
the answer fitted the question or nitt ; — 

" I thank God, you have no right, legal or otherwise, over the 
child. And for her sake, I will Epare him the shame of ever 
hearing your name as hia father." 

He diut the door in Mr. Donne's face. 

"An ill-bred, puritanical old fellow ! He may have the boy, 
I am sure, for aught I oai*o. I have dono my duty, and will get 
out of this abominable place aa soon as I can. I wish my laat 
remembrance of my beautiful Euth was not mixed up with all 
theae people." 

Mr. Benson was bitterly oppressed with this interview ; it 
disturbed the peace with which he waa buginning to contemplate 
events. His anger ruffled him, although such anger had Dean 
just, and such indignation well deserved ; and both bad beea 
unconsciously present in hia heart for years against the unknown 
seducer, whom he met face to face by the death-bed of EutL 

It gave him a shock which he did not recover from for many 
days. He waa nciToualy afraid lest Mr. Donne should appear at 
the funeral ; and not all the reasons he alleged to himself against 
this apprehension, put it utterly away from him. Before then, 
however, he heard casually (for he would allow himself no in- 
quiries) that he had left the town. No ! Euth'a funeral pasaed 
over in calm and simple solemnity, Her child, her own house- 
hold, her friend, and Mr. Farquhar, quietly walked after the bier, 
which waa borne by some of the poor to whom she had been very 
kind in her lifetime. And many others stood aloof in the httle 
burying-ground, sadly watching that last ceremony. 

They slowly dispersed ; Mr. Benson leading Leonard by the 
bond, and secretly wondering at his self-restraint. 

sir. Benson was ansioua, according to Dissenting custom, to 
preach au appropriate funeral sermon. It was the last ofQce hs 
could render to nor ; it shouldbe done well and carefully. More- 
over, it waa possible that the circumstanoea of her life, which 
were known to all, might be made effective in this manner to 
work, conviction of many truths. Accdfaiiigiy-,-hB made great 
preparation of thought and paper j he laboured hard, destroying 
sheet after Ehoct — his^eyes filling with tears between-whilea,a3 he 
remembered some fresh proof of the humility and sweetneaa of 
her life. Oh, that he could do her justice I but words seemed 
hard and inflexible, and refused to &t themselves to his ideas. 
He sat late on Saturday, writing ; ho watched through the mght 
till Sunday morning waa far advanced. Ke had never taken 
sncb caina with any sermon aud he waa only half eatialied with 
itariersll 
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Mis. FarniLiliar hnd comforled tte tiHemees of Sally's griel' by 
giving Lei- veiy liandEome mourDUig. At axij rate, elie feit oddlj 
proud Hud exulting when abe thought of ber new bkck goin> j 
out when she remembered wby sbe wore it, ahe scolded beradf 
pretty sharply for her Batiafaction, and took to crying aireah ivitb 
redoubled vigour. She spent the Sunday morning iu alternately 
smoothing down her skirts, and adjusting her broad hemmed 
collar, or tiemoaniug tbe occasion with teari ill eamestneHS. But 
the sorrow overcame the httle quaint vanity of her heart, aa ahe 
aaw troop after troop of humbly-dressed mourners pass by into 
the old cnapeL They were very poor — but each had mounted 
some rusty piece of crape, or tome faded black ribbon. The old 
came halting and slow — the mothers carried their quiet, awe- 
struck babes. 

And not only these were there— but others — equally unac- 
customed to nonconformist worahip ; Mr. Davia, for iostance, to 
whom Sally acted as chaperoce ; for be sat in the minister's pew, 
as a atranger ; and, as she afterwards said, she had a feUow- 
feeling with him, being a Church-woman herself, and Dissenters 
had such awkward ways ; however, sbe Lad been tJiere before, ho 
ahe could set him to rights about their fashions. 

From the pulpit, Mr. Benson saw one and all — the well-fiUcd 
Eradshaw pew — all ia deep mourning, Mr. Eradsliaw con- 
spicuously so (he would have attended the funeral gladly if they 
would have asked bun) — the Farquhars — the many_ strangers — 
the still more numerous poor — one or two wild-looking outcasts, 
who stood alar off, but wept silently and continually. Mr. 
Benson's heart grew very fulL 

HJs voice trembled as ho read and prayed. But he steadied 
it as he opened bis sermon — bis great, last effort in her bonoui' — 
the labour that he had prayed God to bless to the hearts of 
many. For an instant tao old man looked on all the upturned 
faces, listening, with wet eyes, to hear what he could say to 
interpret that which was in their hearts, dumb and unshaped, of 
God's doings, aa shown in her bfe. He looked, and, as be gassed, 
a mist came before liim, and he could not see bis sermon, nor 
his hearers, but only Eutb, as she bad been — stricken low, and 
crouching from sight in tbe upland field by Llan-dhu — like 
a woeful, hunted crentui-e. And now her lifo was over 1 her 
Btruggle ended ! Sennon and all was forgotten. He sat down, 
and bid bis face in his bands for a minute or so, Then be arose^ 
mlo and serene. He put the sermon away, and opened tbo 
Bible, and read the seventh chapter of Revelations, beginning at 
the ninth verse. 

Before it was finished, most of his hearers were in tears. It 
came home to them as more appropriate than any sennon could 
have been. Even Sally, though full of anxiety as to what her 
' '■■ f-Cburchman would think of such pI0ce6diB^3,\t\. tei ^*J^* 
DIB freely aa abe heRtd the words : — 

"And he said to me, These are they Tfbich. CKH* wA 'i^ ^"^^ 
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tribulation, and tave washed their robes, and made them white 
in tbe blood uf the Lamb. 

" Therefore ave they before tho throne of God, and serve hi'Ti 
day and nigbt in \n& temple ; and he that sittetb on the throne 
shall dwell among them. 

" They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
neither shall toe sun light on them, uor any heat 

" For the Lamb which is in the midat of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto hving fountains of waters, 
and Qod shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." 



" He preaches sermons sometimes," said Sally, nudging Mr. 
f Davis, aa they rose from their knees at last. " I make no doubt 
1 there was aa grand a sermon in yon paper-book as ever we hear 
I in chureh. IVe heard him pray nncommoa fine — quite beyond 
I nny but learned folk." 

Mr. Eradalmw had been anxious to do something to testify 
hia respect for the woman, who, if all had cutcitained his 
opinions, would hare been driven into hopeless sin. Accordingly, 
he ordered the fii'st etouemasou of the town to meet him in 
the chapel-yard on Monday morning, to take measurement and 
receive directions for a tombstone. They threaded their way 
among tho grassy heaps to whore Euth was buried, in tho soato 
comer, beneath the great Wych-elm. When they got ther^ 
Leonard raised liimself up from the new-stirred turf. His face 
was swollen with weepiog; but when he saw Mr. Bradshaw, he 
calmed himself, aud checked hia sobs, and, as an explanation of 
being where he was when thus surprised, he could find nothlDg 
to Bay but tho simple words : — 
"My mother is dead, sir." 

His eyes sought those of Mr. Bradshaw with a wild loot of 
agony, aa if to find comfort for that great loss in human sym- 
pathy i and at the Erat word — the first touch of Mr. Bradshaw'a 
Land on his shoulder — he burst out afresh. 

" Come, come ! my boy ! — Mr. Francis, I will see you about 
this to-morrow — I will call at your house. — Lot me take you 
home, my poor fellow. Come, my lad, come !" 

The first time, for years, that he had entered Mr. Benson's 
house, he came leading and comforting her son — and, for a 
moment, ho could not speak to hia old friend, for the sympathy 
which (Voiced up hia voice, and filled his rjcs with tou^ 
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PORTION I. 

1 nUTiB 13 a mill by the Neckat-side, to which many people rejort 
fiir cofTeSj nccordijig to tlie fmliioc which is aUnnst national in 
Germnny. There ia notLing patticukrlj nttractive in the eituatian 
of this mill ; it is on the Mnnnheim (the flat and nnromnntic) side 
of Heidelberg. The river turns the mill-wheel with a plenteous 
gnshiug sound; the out-huildiugs and the dwelling^'house of the 
raillur ibrm a well-lcspt dusty quadrangle. Again, further from 
the liver, there is a gatden full of willows, and arhours, and 
flower-heda not well kept, but very profuse in flowers tmd 
luxuriant creapera, knotting and looping the arbours together. 
In each of these arbourB is a atationnry table of white painted 
wood, and light movable chairs of the same colour and material. 

I went to dfink coffee there with some friends in 184—. The 
stately old miller came out to greet us, as some of the party w 
known to him of old. lie was of a grand build of a man, and nis 
loud musical voice, with its tone friendly and familiar, hia rolling 
lau^h of welcome, went well with the keen bright eye, the fine 
cloth of hia coat, and the general look of substance about the place. 
Poultry of all kinds abounded in the mill-yard, where there were 
ample means of livelihood for them sliewed on the ground; but 
not content with this, the miller took out hnndfuls of corn from 
the sacks, and threw iihemlly to the cocks and hens that ran 
almost under his feet in their eagerness. And all the time he wni 
doing' this, aa it were habitually, he was talking to ua. Bud ever 
and anon calling to hia daughter and the serving-maids, to bid 
them hasten the colTee we had ordered. He followed ua to an 
arbour, and aaw ua served to his satisfaction with the best of 
everything we could ask for; and theu left us to go round to the 
ditl'crent harbours and see that each pwty waa property attended 
to; and, as ho went, this great, pi'oeperoiiB, \ia,^"j^-\<itMn^T[iKO. 
whiatled BoftJj one of the moat plamtife BiislOTatViawA. 
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" His fsmilj aate held this mill ever Biuce the old Palal'tnaU 
A&ja; 01 rather, I ebould say, have pogsesaed the crouod evei 
MDce then, for two successive mills of theirs have beeo oumt down 
b; the French. If tou want to see Schercr in a pnssion, juet talk 
to him of the posaihility of a French invasion." 

But at this moment, still whietlin;; that mournful sir, we 
the miller going down the steps that led from the some^ 
raised gni-den into the milt'jard ; and eo I Eeemed to have lost inj 
cblince of putting him in a passion. 

Wa had neafly finiahed our coiFee, and our " kucken," and oi 
cinnamon cohe, when heavy aplaebes fell on our thick leaf/ 
covering; quicker and quicker they came, coming' through tba. 
tenderleaves as if they ■were (earing them asunder; all the peoplR 
in the garden were hurrying under shelter, or seeking for their 
carria^s standing oulaide. Up the steps the miller canu 
hastening, with a crimson umhrello, fit to cover every one left ia 
the g-orden, and followed by his daughter, and one or two maidens, 
each bearing an umbrella. 

" Come mto the house— come in, I say. It is a anmmer-etorra, 
and will flood the place for an hour or two, till the river corri 
away. Here, here." 

And we followed him back into his own house. We went 
into the kitchen first. Such an array of bright copper and tin 
vessels I never saw ; and all the wooden things were as thoroughly 
scoured. The red tile floor was spotless when wo went in, but iii 
two minutes it was nil over slop and dirt with the tread uf many 
feet ; for the kitchen was filled, and still the worthy miller ken' 
bringing in more people under his great crimson umbrella. H 
even called the dogs in, and made them lie down under tUa 
tables. 

His daughter said something to him in German, and he shook 
his head merrily at her. Everybody laughed. 

"What did she sajp" I asked. 

" She told him to bring the ducks io next ; but indeed if mora 
people come we shall be suflbcated, What with the thundery 
weather, and the stove, and ail these steaming clothes, I reallr 
think we must ask leave to puss on, Terhaps we might go in 
eee Frau Seherer." 

My friend asked the daughter of the house for permission t* 
go into an inner chamber and see her mother. It was granted, 
and wo went into n sort of saloon, overlooking the Nccliar ; verr 
email, very bright, and very close. The floor woa elippery with 
polish ; long narrow pieces of looking-glass against the walli 
reflected the perpetual motion of the river opposite ; a white 
porcelain stove, with some old-fashioned ornaments of brass abnuV 
it; a sofa, covered with Utrecht velvet, a table before it, and (t 

Jlece of worsted-worked carpet under it; a vase of artiflcial 
owers; and, lastly, an alcove with a bed in it, on which lav the> 
paraJjeed wife of the good miWeT, kmltbg busily, formed thft 
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Uun. I ftfoki aa if ttiU vraa a]l tli&t wab to be eccn in the 
roomi but, sitting quietly, wliile my friend bept up s brisk con- 
verMtion ia a language wliich I but half uoderatood, my eye "vaa 
onught by a picture in a dark comer of the room, and 1 gut up to 
examice it more nearly. 

It was that of a young girl of extreme beauty : evidently of 
middle Tnnlr. There was a seoaitive refioemeDt in her face, ns if 
slie nimont abmnk from the gaze which, of necessity, the pninter 
mnst have ti^ei upon her. It was not over-well painted, but I 
felt thftt it must have been n gonl likeness, from this strong 
imptesa of peculiar characl«l' which I have tried to describe. 
From the dress, I should giieaa it to httve bepn pnintud in the 
Utter hiilf of the Inst century. And I afterwards heard that I 

There was n little pause in the con versa tlim. 

« Will you ask Frau Soberer who this ia ? " 

Kly friend repeated my question, and received a Ions' >'^ply in 
German. Then she turned round and tranalated it to me. 

" It in the likeness of a grent-aunt of ber husbnnd'a," (Mr 
friend was atnnding hy me, nnd looking at the picture with 
sympathetic oiuioaity.) " See ! here is the nnnie on the open 
ji'age of this Bible, 'Anna Scherer, 1778.' Frau Scherer says there 
19 fi tradition in the family that thia pretty girl, with her com- 

SleiioD of liliea and roses, lost ber colour so entirely throuKb 
right, that she war known by the name of the Orey 'Woman. She 
•peaks MS if this Anna Scherer lived in some state of life-loDK' 
terror. Hut abe does not know details ; refers me to her husband 
for them. She thinks he hna some papers which were written by 
the original of that picture for her daughter, who died in this verv 
honae not long after out friend there was married. We can ask 
Herr Scherer for the whole story if yon like," 

" Oh yea, pttiy do I " said I. And, na our host came in at this 
moment to a<k how we were faring, and to tell us that be had sent 
to Heidelberg for carriages to convey na home, seeing no chance 
of the heavy rain abating, my friend, after thanking him, paseed 
on to my request. 

" Ah ! " said he, bis face changing, " the aunt Anna had a ead 
history. It ivaa all owing to one of those hellish Frenchmen j 
and her daughter snffered for it — the cousin Ursula, aa we all 
called her when I was a child. To be sure, the good cousin 
Ursula was his child aa well. The ains of the fathers are Tiaited 
on their children. The lady would like to know all about it, 
would she ? Well, there are papers — a kind of apology the aunt 
Adda wrote for putting an end to her daughter's engagements— or 
rather facta which she reveitled, tiist prevented couaio Ursula 
from marrying the man she loved ; and bo she would never have 
any other good fellow, else I have heard say my father woold 
have been thankful to have made her his wife." All thia time W 
^^MT runiniriRing in the drawer of an old-lM\iioTie;4 VMesw, kiA 
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iKiw Le turned round, with a buodle of yellow MSS. in his hmi, 
-which he gave to mj friend, sajing, , "Tnke it home, take U 
home, and a jou cute to make out our crabbed Oerman initiiif^ 
you ma; keep it as long db jou like, ftDd read it at your leimra. 
Only I mast have it hack again when you hnve done with i^' 
that's all." 

And so we became poasessedof the macuBcnptof thefbUowiag, 
letter, which it was our omploymeat, during many a long evening. 
that ensuing winter, to translate, and in some paria to abbreviatB,. 
The letter began with eonie reference to the pain which she had 
ftlready inflicted upon her daughter by some iineiplwned opposi- 
tion to a. proiect of martinge; but I douht if, ^lithout the dtM 
with which the good miller bad furnished us, we could have mad* 
out even this much from the pasaiounte, broken sentences that 
made tie fancv that Eome scene between the mother and daughter 
— and poasibfy a third person — had occurred just before the molheR 
had begun to write. 

" Thou dost not love thy child, mother 1 Thou dost not c 
if her heai't ia broken I " Ah, God I and these worda of my beart- 
belaved Ursula ring in my ears as if the sound of them would fill 
them when I Ue a-dying. And her poor tear-stained face comet 
between me and everything else. Child 1 hearts do not break^ 
life ia very tough ns well as very tetrible. But I will not decid* 
for thee. I will tell all; and thou abalt beat the burden oC 
choice. I maybe wroe^; I have little wit left, and never bad! 
much, I think ; but an inetiuct serves me in place of judgmer ' 
and that instinct tells me that thou and thy Henri must never I 
married. Tet I may be in error. I would fain make laj chilA 
happy. Lay this paper before the good priest Schriesheim; i^ 
after reading it, thou hast doubts which make theo uncertaioj 
Only I will tell thee nil now, on condition that no spoken word' 
ever passes between us on the subject. It would kill me ' ' 
questioned. I should bare to see all present again. 

My father held, as tbou knowest, the mill on the Neckar, 
where thy new-found uncle, Scherer, now livea Thou remem- 
horest the surprise with which we were received there last vinti^ 
twelvemonth. How thy uncle disbelieved me whsn I said that I 
was his uefer Anna, whom be had long believed to be dead, and. 
how I had to lead thee undemeath the picture, punted of mq 
long ago, and point out, feature by feature, the libeneas between H 
And thee; and bow, as I apoko, I recalled first to my own mind, 
ftnd then by speech to his, the details of the time when it waa 
painted; the merry words that passed between us then, a happy 
boy and girl; the position of the articles of furniture in the roomt 
our father's habits; the cherry-tree, now cut down, that shaded 
the window of my bedroom, through which my brother was won* 
1o squsBie himself, in order to spring on to the topmost bongb 
that would benr his weight; and thence would pass me hack hU 
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■ tut IndtD with fruit to where I mt on tlie ivini1on--sLll, too sick 
with fright for him to cure much for PiviinK the cherries. 

And Bt length Fritz ^ve way, and believed me to be his ateter 
Anhn, even as though I were risen from the dead. And thou 
rememberest how be fetched in hta wife, and told ber tbnt 1 was 
Dot dead, but was come back to the old bonie once more, chnnifed 
as 1 was. And she would scarce believe bim, and ecanuGd me willi 
n cold, distrustful eje, till at leogtli^for I knew ti{>r of old ns 
Babette MUIler— I snid that I wna well-to-do, and iiBeJed not to 
seek out friends for wbat tbej bad lo give. And then she asked — 
not me, but her husband — wb; I had kept ailent so long, leading 
all— father, brother, eTery one Ibat loved ma in my own deel 
borne — to esteem me dead. And then tbine uncle (thou remein- 
beresti') said ha cared not to know more thiin I cared to tell; that 
I was his Anna, found again, to be a hles^ng to him in bia aid 
age, as I had been in bis boyhood. I thanked him in mj heart 
for bia trust; for were tbe need for telling all leestban it aeema to 
me now I could not spent of my past life. But she, wbo was my 
sister-in-lnw still, beld hack her welcome, and, for want of that, 
I did not go to lire in Heidelberg as I had planned herotehnnd, in 
order to be near my brother !Fritz, but contenCed myself with his 
promise to be a father to my Ursula when I should die and leave 
this weary world. 

That IJabette Miiller was, as I may Bay, the cause of all my 
life's suffering. Slie was a haker'a daughter in Heidelberg- — a 
great beauty, aa people said, and, indeed, as I could see for 
myself. I, too — thou sawest my picture — was reckoned a beauty, 
and I believe I was so. Babette Miiller looked npon me as a 
rival. She liked to be admired, and had no one much to love her. 
I hadeeveral people to love me — thy grandfather Fritz, the old 
servant Kiitchen, Earl, the bead apprentice at the mill — and I 
feared admiration and notice, and tbe bcin^ stared at as the 
"Schiine Miillerin," wbeneyar I went to mnk% my purchases in 
Heidelberg. 

Those were happy, peaceful dnya. I had KSIchen to help me 
in the housework, and whatever we did pleased my brave old 
father, who was always gentle and indulgent towai'ds us women, 
though he was atern enough with the appreutteea in tbe mill. 
Karl, the oldest of these, was his favourite; and I can see now 
thaX my father wished him to mariy me, and that Earl himself 
was desirous to do so. But Earl was rouQ-b -spoken, and passionate 
— not with me,but with tbe others — and I shrank &0Dibimina way 
which, I fear, gave bim pain. And then cnuie thy uncle Fritss 
marriage; and Bubette was brought to the uiill to be its miatress. 
Not tbnt I cared much for givinjr up my post, for, in spite of my 
lather's great kindness, I always feared that I did not manage well 
for so large a family (nich the men, and a girl under Eatcbi 
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Slud fault wifh Kiitchen, I was unliappj at tiie ^iVkow fesJi '."^ I 
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on faitLful eervfiiils; mid by-nrd-by I began lo see tbnt Bnbetta 
nas eg^Dg on Earl to mRlie mora open lova lo me, and, aa abe 
ODce anid, to get done ■mX'ti it, and tiike me ofF to a home of iny 
own. Mj fRtber was growing old, and did not perceive all mv 
diiily discomfort The more Karl ndviinced, the more I dielilced 
him. He was gond in the midn, but I bad no nntian of being 
mnrried, and could not bear anj one who tnllied to roe about it. 

TbingB were in tbis way when I bad an invitHtion to go to 
Carierube to vi»il a. schoolfellow, of wliora I hiul been very fond. 
Bflbette wna all for my going { I don't thinlc I wanted to leave 
borne, and yet I bad been very fond of Sophie Riinprecbt. Bot 
I waa fllwnya shy among atrangeta. Souipbow tba afiair waa 
settled fur me, but not until both Fritz and my fnther bad made 
inquiries aa to the character and position of 
They leaiiied that the father bad held some 
position about tho Qmnd-duke's couit, and waa now dead, leaving 
n widow, a noble lody. and two daughters, the elder of whom vaa 
Sophie, my friend. Madame Rupprecbt was not rich, but more 
than respectable — genteel. When this was afcertaiiied, my father 
made no oppoEiiiou to my going { Babcit^ forwarded it by ell the 
means in ber power, and even my dear Fritz had hia word to seT 
in its favour. Only Katchen was agmnat it— Katchen and Kfll-t 
The opposition of itTail did more to send me to Carlsrube than 
anything. For I could have objected to g;o ; but when be took 
upon himself to ask what was the good of going a-padding, visiting 
Btrangera of whom no one knew anvtbing, I yielded to eircum- 
Alances — to the pulling of Sophie and the pusbmg of !BabBtte. I 
was silently vesed, I remember, at Babette's inspection of my 
clothes ; at the way in whieh she fettled that this gown waa too 
old-fashioned, or that too common, to go with me on my visit to a 
noble Indy; and at the way in which she took upon herself to 
apend the money my father had given me to buy what wna 
requiaie for the occasion. And jet I blamed myself, for every 
one else thought her so kind for doing all this; nndshe heiEelf 
meant kindly, too. , 

At last I quilted the niiil by the Keckar-side. It was e. long ' 
day's journey, and Frilz went with me to Cnrlsruhe. The 
Rupprechls lived nn the third Hoor of a house a little behind one 
of the principal streets, in a cromped-up court, to which we gained 
admittance through a doorway in the atrect. I remember how 
pinched their rooms looked alter the largo space we had at the 
mill, and yet they had an air of grandeur about them which waa 
new to me, and which gave ma pleasure, faded as some of it was. 
Madame Rupprecbt was too formal a lady for me ; I was neter at 
my ease with her; but Sophie waa all that I bad recollected liet 
at school — kind, affectianate, and only rather too ready with her 
flipresaions of admiration and regard. The little sister kept out of 
our wav ; and that was all we needed, in the first eulhuaiastic 
renewal of our early friendship. The one great object of Sladam* 
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. Aoppreclit's life waa to retain ber positioa in Eocietf ; and as ber 
tneaoB weia mucli diminiabodeiace lier hi'abnnd'a dentb, there wu 
n<it much comfort, tbougb tbeia waa a gisat deal of sbow, in their 
way of living-; just tbe opposite of wuat it waa at my father's 
bouse. I believe tbat toy coming was not too much deaired b; 
Madame Eupprecbt, as I brought witb ue auutber mouth to ba 
fed ; but Sophia had spent a year or moia in entieatiag for 
perniisaion to invite me, and hvt mother, haciug once conseutedf 
was too well bted not to give me a stately -welcmiic. 

The life in Carlarube was very dilfetent from whrtt it was at 
borne. The houra were later, tho m''ee was weaker in the 
moiDiii^, the pottage was weaker, tbe boiled beef less relieved by 
other diet, the dtesaea finer, the eveniug engagements constant 
I did not find these visita pleasant. We might not knit, which 
would bave relieved the teaium a little ; but we sat in a circle, 
talking together, only interrupted occadoually by a gentleman, 
who, breafin)^ out of the knot of men who stood near tbe door, 
talking eagerly together, stole acroea tbe room on tiptoe, bia bat 
under his arm, and, bringing bis feet together in tbe position we 
call the first at the danciug-Bcbool, made a low bow to the lady ha 
was going to address, Tbe iiret time I saw theae monnera I 
could not help smiling; but Madame llupprecht saw me, and 
spoke to me next morning rather severely, telling me that, of 
course, in my country breeding I could have seen nothing of 
court manners, or Ftenob faabious, but that that w '" 



my laughing at them. Of course I tiied never to emile again in 
company. This visit to Carlaruhe took place in '89, juat when 
every one was full of the events taking place at Paris ; andyat at 
Carlsruhe French faahious were more tallted of than Frencli 
politics. Madame Hupprecht, especially, thought a great deal 
of all French people. And this again was quite dijferent to us 
at borne, Fritz could hardly bear tbe name of a Frenchman; 
and it hod nearly been an obstacle to my visit to Sophia that 
her mother preferred bebg called Madame to her proper title of 
Ftau, 

One night I was sittiognezt to Sophie, and longing for tbe lima 
when we might have aupperandgohome, ao as to be able to speak 
together,ath]ngfoTbiddenDyMadameRupprecbt'a rules of etiquette, 
which strictly prohibited any but tbe most necessary conversation 
passing between members of the same family when in society. I 
was sitting, I say, scarcely keeping back my inclination to yawn, 
when two gentlemen come in, one of whom was evidently ■ 
Htranger to the whole party, from the formal manner in which tba 
host led bim up, and presented him to tbe boatess. I thought I 
hod never seen any one so handsome or so elej^aut. His hair was 
powdered, of course, but one could seo from bia complexion that it 
was fair in its natuial state. His features were as delicate aa a 
girl's, and aet ofi' by two little " moucbes," oa -wa c^\Bi 'j*.\<^«* 
uj those dajB, one at tbe left coraei of t\a mwO», V^^* o'Chm ■^tO' 
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1, the rigtt eje. Hia dress was ... _ .... 

i was so lust in ad miration of this beautiful joang man, tluttl' 
was as much surprised aa if the angel Qabiiel hod spoken to me, 
when tile lady or the house broug-ht Lim forward to present liiiu 
to me. She ualled liim Monsieur de la Tourelle, imd lie began to 
speak to me in French ; but though I understood him perfectlj, 
1 dai'tHl not truGt myself to reply to him in that Inngnnge. Then 
he tried Germari, speakinsit with nliind of soft lisp that I thought 
clinrmiug. But, before the end of the eTening, J becnme n little 
tired of the affected aoflnees and elTeminflcy of hia manners, and 
the exaggerated oomplimenta he paid me, which had the eiTect ot 
making all the company turn round and look at me. Sladamo 
Eupprecht was, however, pleased with the precise thing that dis- 
pleased me. She liked eimer Sophie or me to create a sensation ; 
of course she would have preferred that it should have been her 
daughter, but her daughter's friend was nait best. As we went 
away, I hpnrd Madame Eupprecht and Monsieur de la Tourelle 
reciprocating civil speeclies with might aad main, from 'whioh I 
found out that the Fi-cuch gentleman was coming to call on ua ths 
next day. I do not know whether I was more glad or Mghtanrf, 
for I had been kept upon stilts of good manners all the eTening. 
But still T was flattered when Madame Eupprecht spoke as if aha 
had invited him because he had shown pleasure in my society, 
and eren more gratified by Sophie's ungrud^ng delight at the 
erident interest I had excited in so fine and agreeable a gentleman. 
Yet, with all this, they had hard work to keep me from running 
out of the salon the nest day, when we heard his Tuica inquiring 
at the gate on the stwra for Madame Eupprecht. They had mada 
me put on my Sunday gown, and they themselrea were dressed 
as for a reception. 

When he bad gone away, Madame liupprecht congratulated 
me on the conquest I bad made; for, indeed, he bad scarcely 
spoken to any one eUe, beyond what mere civility required, and 
had almost iuTited himself to come in the evening to biina' some 
new song, which was all the fashion in Paris, be said. Madama 
Eupprecht had been out all the momicg, as slie told nic, to gleaa 
iuformation about Monsieur de la Tourelle. He was a propriiSlnire, 
bad a small chuteau on the Vosges mountains; he owned land 
there, but had a large income firom some sources quite indepen- 
dent of this property. Altogether, be was a good match, bs she 
emphatically observed. She never seemed to think that I could 
refuse him after this account of bia wealth, nor do I believe she 
would have allowed Sophie a choice, even bad he been as old and 
ugly as he was young and handsome. I do not quite know — so 
many events have come to pass since then, and blurred the clear- 
ness of my rccollectiona — if I loved Iiiin or not. He was very 
much devoted to me ; be almost frightened me by the excesa of 
his demonstrations of love. And he was very charming to every- 
body Around rae, who nil spoke ot liitn »a ftie wwat W^inating of 
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men, kA of me as tlie moat fortunate of girls. And jut I never 
ielt quite at my ease with him. I was BiwayB relieved when his 
Tieita were orer, although I missed bis presence when he did not 
come. He molooged Ca visit to the fviend with whom he was 
etajing at Carlsruhe, on purpose to woo me. He loaded mo 
with presents, which I was unwilling to take, only Undama 
Rupprecht seemed to consider me an aflucted prude il' I refused 
them. Man^ of these presents consisted of articles of valuable old 
jewellery, evidently belonging to hia family ; by accepting these 
I doubled the ties which were formed around me by circumstances 
even more than by my own consent. la tboae ^ys we did not 
write letters to absent friends as frequently ns ia done now, and I 
had been unwilling to name him in the few letters that I wrote 
home. At length, however, I learned from Madame Rupprecht 
that she had written to my father to announce the splenciiii coD' 

fiiest I had made, and to request hia preaence at my betrothal. 
stBi'ted with astonishmoot. I bad not realized that sQitirs had 
gone so far as this. But when she asked me, in a stem, ofiended 
manner, what I had meant by my conduct if I did not intend to 
marry Monsieur de la Tourelle — I had received hia visits, hia pre- 
sents, all his various advances without showing any uswillingnesa 
or repugnance — (and it was all true ; I had shown no repugnance, 
though I did not wish to he married to him, — at least, not so 
soon) — what could I do but hang my head, and dlently consent to 
the rapid enunciation of the only course which now remained for 
me if I would not be esteemed a heartless coquette all the rest of 
my days P 

There was some difBculty, which I afterwards learnt that my 
sister-in-law had obviated, about my betrothal takiug place from 
homo. M^ father, and Fiitz especially, were for having me return 
to the mill, and there be betrothed, and thence be married. 
Sut the Rupprechts and Monsieur de la ToureUe were equally 
urgent on the other mde ; and Babetta waa unwilling to have the 
trouble of the commotion at the mill; and also, I think, n little 
disliked the idea of the contrast of my grander marriage with her 

So my father and Fiitz came over to the betrothal. They were 
to stay at an inn in Carlsruhe for a fortnig-ht, at the end of which 
time the marrii^ was to take place. Monsieur de la Tourelle 
told me he had business at home, which would oblige him to be 
absent duriuK the interval between the two events ; and I was 
very glad of it, for I did not think that he valued my father and 
my biothei as I could have wished him to do. He was very polite 
to them. ; put on all the soft, grand manner, which be had rather 
dropped with me ; and complimented us all round, bef^unin^ with 
my father and Madame Rupprecht, and ending with little Alwina. 
But ho a little scoffed at the old-fashioned church ceremonies 
which my father insistedon; and I fancy Fritz muathii.»a^a.tBo.M«^« 
Jf his compliments as satire, for I miw ceitaia sigaa ol i&Msas.i'V^ 
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which I knBW thHt my fuluta busbaud. fur all his d^il wordi, 
had irritated nud nuuoyed my brother, liut lUl the money arrftiige* 
menla were liberal in the extreme, and mora than eatis6ed, 
almost Burprised, mv father. Even Fritz lifted up his eyebrows 
and wbiatjed. I alone did Dot care about anything;. I wai 
bewitched, — in a dream, — u kind of despair. I had got iuto a net 
through my own timidity and weakness, and I did not we how to 

fat out of it, I tlung to my own home-penpla that fortnight aa 
had never done before. Their voices, their ways were all go 
Eleasnnt and familiar to me, ufier the constraint in which I had 
een living. 1 might speak and do as I liked without being cor- 
rected by Madame BuppteL'ht, or reproved in a delicate, compli' 
uientary way b^ Uonaieur de la Tourelle. One day I «ud to my 
tathei that I did Dot want to be man'ied, that I would rather go 
back to the dear old mill ; but lie seemed to feel this speech of 
mine M dereliction of daty as great as if I had commit led perjury ; 
as if, atier the ceremony of betrothal, no ooe had aoy right over 
me but my future husband, And yet be asked mo aome soleum 
^ueetioDS ; but my auaweis were not such aa to do me any good. 
" Dost Ibou IniDW any fault or crime in this man that should 

B event God's bleaeiog Irom resting' on thy marriage with himF 
ost thou feel aversion or repngnanco to him in any way ?" 

And to all this what could I sayP I could only stammer nut 
that I did not think I loved him enough ; and my poor old father 
saw in this reluctance only the fancy of a slUy girl who did not 
know her own mind, but who had now gone too far to recede. 

So we were maiTied, in lie Court chapel, a privilege which 
Madame Rupprecht had uxed no end of etlorta to obtain for ue, 
and which she must have thought was to secure us all poEsible 
happiness, both at the time and in recollection afterwards. 

We were married; and after two days spent in festivity at 
Cnrlsruho, among all our new fashionable friends there, I bade 
good-by for ever to my dear old father. I had begged my husband 
to take me by way of Heidelberg to his old castle in the Vosges j 
but I found an amount of determination, under that effeminate 
Appearance and manner, for which I was not prepnted, and he 
refused my first request so decidedly that I dacea not urge it. 
"Henceforth, Anna," said he, "you will moTe in a diflerent sphere 
of life ; and though it is possible that you may have the power of 
ahowing favour to your relations from time to time, yet much or 
familiar intercourse will be undesirable, and is what X cannot 
allow." I felt almost afraid, after thia formal speech, of asking 
my father and Fritz to come and see me; but, when the agony of 
bidding them farewell overcame all my prudence, I did beg them 
to pay me a visit ere long. But they snook their heads, and spoke 
of ousineesat home, of different kindsof life, of my being a French- 
woman DOW. Only my father broke out at Inst with a blessing, 
and said, " If my child is unhappy — which God forbid — let her 
remember that her father's house is ever open to her," I i*w 
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en the point of crjing out, "Oh I take me bade then noir, 107 
fntbei I oh, tdj father I " when I felt, rather than SBir, nif huabaad 

present near me. He loolred on with a sli^btl; coDtemptuous ut ; 
and, taking mj hand !□ his, he led me weeping' bwbj, M^ing that 
short farewells were nlweya the beat when they were insvitablB. 

It took UB two dajB to rench his chitenu in the Voages, for the 
ronds were bad and the way ditlicult to oscertaiD. Nothing could 
be more devoted ihan he was all the time of the journey. It 
Heemed as if he were trrisg in every wny to meke up for the 
«epHratioa which every Aour made ma feel the more complete 
between my present and my former life, I sHemed as if I were 
only now wakemog up to a full eenae of whet marringe was, and 
I dare say I was uol a cheerful companion on the tedious journey. 
At length, jealousy of iny regret for my father and brother got 
the better of M, de la Tourelle, and ho became so much displessed 
ivith me that I thoug-bt my heart would break with the sense of 
desolation. So it was in no cheerful frame of mind that we 
approached Les Kocber8,Bnd I thought that perhaps it was because 
I WHS so unhappy that the place hioked en dreary. Oti one aide, 
the chateau looked like a raw new building, hastily run up for 
some immediate purpose, without any growth of trees or under- 
wood near it, only the remains of the stone used for buildiug, not 
yet cleared awny from the immediate neighbourhood, Blthough 
weeds and lichens hail been sulferad to glow near aod over tho 
heaps of rubbish j on the other, were the greet rocks from which 
the place took its name, and liaing close against them, as if almoet 
a natural formation, was the old castle, whose building dated many 
centuries back. 

It was not larce nor grand, but it was strong and ptcturesc[ue, 
and I used to wish that we Jived in it rather than in the smart, 
balf-fumished apartment in the new edifice, which had been 
hastily got ready for my reception. Incongruous as the two parta 
were, they were joined into a wholeby means of intricate pasaagea 
and unespecled doors, the exact positions of which I never fully 
understood. M. de la Tourelle led me to a suite of rooms aet 
apart for me, aod formally installed me in them, as in a domain of 
which I was sovereign. He apologised for the hasty preparatjoii 
which was all he hod been able to make for me, but piomieed, 
before I asked, or even thought of complainiug, that they should 
be made as luxurious as heart could wish before many weeks had 
elapsed. But when, in the gloom of an autumnal evening, I 
caught my own face and figure reflected in all the mirrors, which 
showed only a mysterious background in the dim light of the 
many candles which failed to illuminate the great propoitions of 
the half-furnished salon, I clung to M. de la Tourelle, and begged 
to be taken to the rooms he had occupied before his marrisge, ha 
seemed angry with me, although he affected to laugh, and bo 
decidedly put aaide the notion of my having any other ioodvb V\*. 
tbepflj that I trembled 'n silence at the fftnlapVic t^tea Kti4. ^'ii».'Sr<* 
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which mj imagioalioa cnlled up as peoplitifi; tlie bacVgtound oC 
those eloomy mitrots. There was my boudoir, a. littlo lesa diean 
— mj Dcdroom, with its grand tttid tamislied furniture, wHch I 
commonly made into uiyMttiug-room, locking up tie Vftrioua doors 
which led into the boudoir, the salon, the passAgeB— all bat — 
through wbicb Itl. de Ib Tourelle alwaja entered from his 
apartments in the older part of the castle. But this preferenco of 
mine for occusyin^ mj bedroom nnnojed M. de la Tourelle, I am 
sure, though ue did not cnre to express his dispteasuTe. Ha would 
always Bmire mo back into tlie salon, which 1 disliked more wd 
more from its complete separation from the rest of the buitdiag 
by the lonj? passage into which all the doors of my apartment 
opened. This passage was closed by heavy doora and porliires, 
through which I could not hear a eouod from the other parts of 
the houee, and, of course, the servants could not bear any move- 
ment or ciy of mine UQless expressly summoned. To a girl brought 
up as I had been in a liousehold where every individual lived all 
day in the sight of every other member of the fomily. never wanted 
either cheerful words or the sense of silent companionship, this 
grand isolalion of mine was very formidable ; and the mote so, 
because M, de la ToureUe, as landed proprietor, sportsman, and 
n'hat not, was generally out of doors the greater part of eveiy day, 
oud sometimes for two or three days at a time, I had no pride 
to keep me &om associating with tne domestics j it would have 
been natural to me in many ways to have sought them out for & 
word of syuipatbyin those dreary days when I was left so entirelv 
to myself, bad they been like our kindly Gierman servants. But I 
disliked them, one and all; I could not tell why. Some were cinl, 
but there was a familiarity in their civility which repelled me; 
others were rude, and treated me more as if I were an intruder 
than their master's chosen wife j and yet of the two sets I liked 
these last the beat. 

The principal male servant belonged to this latter cliws. I w 
vet7 much afraid of him, he had such an air of suspicious surliness 
about him in all he did for me ; and yet M. de la Tourelle spoke 
of htm OS most valuable and faithful. Indeed, it sometimea struck 
me that Lefebvre ruled bis master in some things ; and this I could 
not make out. For, while M. de la ToureUe behaved towards me 
Bs if I were some precious toy or idol, to be cherished, and fostered, 
and petted, and indulged, I soon found out how little I, or, appar 
rently, any one else, could bend the terrible will of the man who 
had on first acquaintance appeared to me too eSeminate and 
languid to exert his will in the slightest particular. I had learnt 
to know his face better now ; and to see that some vehement deptli 
of feeling, the cause of wbicb I could not fathom, made his grey 
eye glitter witli pale light, and his lips contract, and his deliloata 
cheelc whiten on certain occasions. But all had been so open and 
■bote board at home, that I bad no experience to help me to 
lijuvrel any mjateziea nmon;; those wbo VWod vuder the saute vxS, 
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^ninSerttood tbnt I hoA made vbat Madame Hupprecbt and her 
set would bare called a grent marriase, because I Itired in a chateau 
with mnny servnnts, bound osteDaibly to obej me na a mUtre^a. I 
understood tbat M. de la Toui-elle was fond eaough of me io bi^ 
way — proud of my beauty, I dare say (for he ofleu enougli spoke 
about it to me)^but lie was also jealous, and suapicioue, and 
uninfluenced by my wishes, unless they tallied with tis own. I 
fe!t at this time aa if I could bare been fond of him too, if he 
would have let me ; but I wna timid from my cbildbood, nnd 
before long my dread of hia displeasure (coming down like tbunder 
into the Toidst of bis love, for such slight causes as a hesitation 
in reply, n wrong word, or a ragh for my father), conquered my 
b'lmnrouB ioclination to love one who was ea handsome, so nccom- 
pliabed, so indulgent and devoted. But if 1 could not please him 
when indeed I loved bim, yon may imagine how often I did wrong 
when 1 was so much afraid of bim as to quietly avoid his compaoy 
for fi^ar of bis outbursts of passion. One tbing I remember 
noticing, that the more M. de la Tourelle was displeased with me, 
the more Lefebvre seemed to chuckle; and wheu I waa restored 
to favour^ aometjmes on as sudden an impulaa as that which occa- 
sioned my disgrace, Lefebne would look askance at me with bis 
cold, malicious eyes, and ouce or twice at such times he spoke 
most disrespectfully to M. de la Tourelle. 

I have almost forgotten to say tbat, in the early days of my life 
at Lea Rocbers, M. de la Tourelle, in contemptuous indulgent pity 
at my weakness in disliking the dreai; grandeur of the saton, 
wrote up to the millioer in Paris from whom my corheille de 
manage had come, to deabe her to look out for me a maid of 
middle age, experienced in the toilette, and with so much refine- 
ment that ^e might on occasion seiTe as companion to me. 



^S NoajiiiT woman, Amante by name, was sent to Lea Eocbers l)y 
the Paris milliner, to become my maid. She was toll and hand- 
some, though upwarda of forty, and somewhat gaunt. But, oi 
first seeing her, I liked ber ; she was neither rude nor familiar ii 



bad foolishly set down in mr own mind as a national want. 
Amante was directed by M. ae la Tourelle to sit in my boudoir, 
and to be always within call. He also gave her many instructions 
as t ■ her duties in matters which, perhaps, strictly belonged to my 
department of management. But I woa young and inexperienced, 
and thankful to be spared any responsibility. 

1 dare sayitwaa true what M.de la Tourelle said — before many 
weeks bad elapsed — that, for a great ladyift Udv c£ t,cu.'ii«,A. 
became aitdl^ loo familiar with mj NotmoB ■«»\,'vo^-'to«A. "^i^^ 
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you know that bj birth we were cot very lar apart in milk, 
Amaute waa tbe daughter of a Normiui farmer, I of a Qerman 
miller ; and besides that, m; life was so lonelj' I It almost seemed 
na if 1 could not ^leaee my bui«bnnd. He bad written for eorae 
one cnpable of being my conipaniou at times, and now he was 
jealous of ray free regard fur her — angry because I could anme- 
times laue;h at her original times and amusing pcoTetbs, while 
when with him I was too much frightened to emile. 

From time to time families from a distnuce of some leagues 
drove through the bad roads iu their heayy carriages to pay us a 
vifit, and there waa bd occa^onal talk of nur ^Jng to Paris when 
yublid sRaiia should be a little more seltktt. Thesa little events 
and plans were the only variatioua in my lift' for ibe firflt twelve 
montna, if I except tbe alternations in M. de la Tourellu's temper, 
Ilia iiDreoBOEiable anger, and his passionate fondnesa. 

Perhaps one of the reasons that made me take ptensure and 
comfort in Amante'a sotietj wna, that whereas I waa afraid of 
everybody (I do not think I was half as much afraid of things as 
of persons), Amante feared no one. She would quietly beard 
Lefobvre, and he respected her all the more for it; ehe bad a 
knack of putting questions to M. de la Tourelle, which respect- 
fully ioformed him that she had detticted the wesk point, but 
forebore to press him too dosel; iipoo it out of deference to hia 
position as her master. And with all ber ehrewdnesa to others, 
ehe had quite tender waya with me; all the more so at this tima 
becauae she knew, what I had not yet ventured to tell M. de U 
Touielle, that by-and-by I might become n mother — that wonder- 
ful object of myateriona interest to single women, who no looger 
hope to enjoy such blesaednesa themaelvea. 

It was once more autnmn ; late in October. But I was recon- 
ciled to my habitation; tbe walla of the new part of the building 
no longer looked bare and desolate; the dibris hod been so far 
cleared away by U. de la Tourelle's desire as to make me n little 
flower-garden, in which I tried to cultivate those planta that I 
Temembeied aa growing at home. Amaate and I had moved the 
furniture in the rooms, and adjusted it to our liking; my husband 
had ordered many an article from time to time that he thought 
would give me pleaaure, and I waa becomiug tjime to my apparent 
imprisonment in a certain part nf the great building, the whole of 
which I had never jet explored. It waa October, aa I say, once 
more. The days were lovely, though short in duration, and M. da 
la Tourelle had occasion, so he said, to go to that distant estate, 
the superintendence of which bo Ij-equeutly took him away from 
home. He took Lefehvre with him, and possibly some more of the 
lacqueys ; he often did. And my spirits rose a Utile at the thought 
of his absence ; and then the new sensation that he waa the father 
of mj unborn biibe came over me, and I tried to invest him with 
thia freeh character. I tried to believe that it waa bis passionate 
iore for toe tbqt made hica so jaaloua and tyrannical, impoaing, «« 
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be did, restrictiona on U17 very intercouwe with my denr fether, 
from -whom I wm so enlirel; aepdratud, aa fax as personal inter- 
course was concerned. 

I had, it ia true, let myself ^ into n eorrowfiil review of hII the 
troubles which lay hidden beneath the eeeminp luxury of my life. 
I Iniaw thnt no one citred for me except my husbnnd nnd Amnnte ; 
for it wns clenr enough to see thnt J, na h'la wife, and also us a 
pariniiv, wna not popular nmang the few neitrhbonra who sur- 
rounded us ; and aa for the servants, the women were all hard and 
imnudent-liiokiDg, treating me with a aeraltlance nf respect that 
haa more of mocliery than reality in it; while the men had a 
larking kind of fierceness about them, Hometiniea displayed even 
to M. de la Tourelle, who nn liis part, it must be confessed, was 
often severe, even to cruelly, in hit management of them. My 
husband loved nie, I said to myecir, but I said it almost in the 
form of a question. His love wna shown fitfully, and more in 
ways calculated to please himself than to please nie. I Celt that 
for no wish of mine would lie deviate one tittle from anypre- 
deterniined course ufiiclion. I bad learnt the inflexibility of thoce 
thin, delieate lips; I knew how anger would turn his fair com- 
plexion to deaaly white, and bring the cruel light into his pule 
blue eyes. The lor6 I bore to any one seemed to be n reaaon for 
hia hating them, and so I went on pitying myself one long dreary 
afternoon during that absence of his of which 1 have spoken, only 
sometimes remembering to check myself in my murmuringa by 
thinking oj' the new unseen link between u", and then crying 
afresh to think how wicked I was. Ob, how wtOl I remember 
that long October evening I Amant« came in from time to time, 
talking away to cheer me— talking about dress and Paris, and I 
hardly know what, but from time to time looking at tne keeolv 
with her friendly dark eyes, and with serious interest, too, though 
all her worda were about frivolity. At length she heaped the fire 
with wood, drew the heavy silken curtains close j for I had been 
ansioUH hitherto to keep thcni open, aa that I might see the pale 
moon mounting the skies, as I used to see her — the same moon — 
rise from behind the Kaiser Stuhl at Heidelberg; but the eight 
made me cry, so Amncte shut it out. She dictated to me as a 
nurse does to a child. 

"Now, niadame must have the little kitten to keep her com- 

fany," ehe said, " while I go and ask Marthon for a cup of coffee." 
remember that speech, and the way it roused me, for I did not 
like Aniante to think I wanted amusing by a kitton. It might be 
my petulance, but thia speech — such as she might have made to a 
child— annoyed me, and I said that I had reason for my lownew 
of spirits — meaning that they were not of so imaginary a nature 
that I could be diverted from Ihem hy the gambols of a kitten. 
So, though I did not choose to tell her all, I told her » part; and 
aa I spoke, I began ta suspect that the good creature knew much 
mjjt what I withheld, and thai the little egeectv ».\iq\iX. xNi^^J-Wta 
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WM more thoughtfull; kind tlian it bad seemed at first, I sttid 
thflt it was so long since I had heard from my fntlier ; that he was 
an old man, and bt nmny things might happen — I miglit never aeo 
him again — '^^ I ^ aefdom heavd from liim or my brother. It 
TTBa A more complete and total sepnrntion than I had ever antici- 
pated when I married, and Homethiiig of my home and of my Ufa 
Cevious to my marriage I told the good Amante ; for I bad not 
en brought up as a great Indy, and the sympnthy of any human 
being -waa precious to me. 

Amante listened with interest, and in return told me some of 
the eToots and aorrowa of her own life. Then, remembering her 
purpose, she eet out in search of the coffee, which ought to hara 
been brought to ma an hour before : but, in my husband's absence, 
my iviahes were but seldom attended to, and I never dnred to gire 

Presently she returned, bringing the coffee and a large cake, 

"Seet" eaid she, setting it down. "Look at my plunder. 
Madame must cat. Those who eat always Inngb. And, besidefl, 
I bare a little news that will please mndanie." Then she told ma 
that lying on a table in the great kitchen waa a bundle of letters, 
come by the courier from Stmshurg that Tery afternoon : then, 
fresh from her converaation with me, sho bad hastily untied the 
string that bound them, but had only just traced out ona that she 
thought was from Germany, when a aervant-man came in, and, 
with tbe start he gave her, she dropped the letters, which he picked 
up, swearing at her for having untied and disarcanR-ed them. She 
told him that she believed there was a letter there for her mistress; 
but he only awore the more, saying, that if there was it was no 
business of hers, or of bis either, for that be bad the strictest 
orders always to take all letters that arrived during his master's 
absence into the private sitting-room of the latter — a room iota 
which I had never entered, attbough it opened out of my husbanda 
dressing-room. 

I aaced Amante if she had not Conquered and brought me tjiis 
letter. No, indeed^ she lepfied, it Was almost as' much as her life 
was worth to live among such a set of servants: it was onl^ a 
month ago that Jacques had sbbbed Valentin for some jestins 
talk. Had I never missed Valentin — that handsome young Ind 
who carried up the wood into myaalonP Poor fellow! he liea 
dead and cold now, and they said in the village he bad put an end 
to himself, but those of the household knew better. Oh I I need 
not be afraid ; Jacques wns gone, no one knew where ; but with 
such people it waa not safe to upbraid or insist. Monsieur would 
be at home the next day, nod it would oot bo long to wait. 

But I felt as if I could not enlist till Ibe next day without the 
letter. It might be to say that my father was ill, dying — be might 
cry for his daughter from his death-bed I In short, there was no 
end to the thoughts and fancies that haunted me. It was of no 
use for Amante to say that, after oil, she might be mistaken — that 
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did not resd writing well— ttftt she liad but n plimpse of the 

■ddiesB ; I lot m; cotTee cool, my food all became diatasteful, Eind 
I wrung my hnnds with impatience to get at the letter, and have 
Bome news of mr dear one^ at home. All the tt:ne Amant« kept 
her imperturbable good temper, first reasoninp, then acolding. At 
liiet she said, ns if wearied out, that if I woidd consent to make a 
" Hupper, she would eee what could ba done as to out going to 
ioiii-'ii rnnm in BeHTch of the letter, nfler the aermnta wo™ nil 



f'ODB to bed. We agreed to go together when all was still, and 
ook over the letters; there could be no harm in that; and yet, 
aoraebow we were such cowards we dared not do it openly ana in 
the face of the houaebold. 

Presently my supper came up — partridges, bread, fruits, and 
cream. How well I remember that aupperl We put the on- 
touched cake away in n eort of buBet, and poured the cold coU'ee 
out of the ^ndow, in order that tbe servants might not take 
olTence at the apparent fancifulnesa of sending down for food I 
could not eat. I was fio anxious for all to be in bed, that I told 
the footman who served that he need not wait to take away the 

Jlatea and diabes, but might go to bed. Long after I thought the 
OHse was quiet, Amonte, in her caution, made me wait. It was 
past eleven before we set out, with cat-like stepa and veiled light, 
along the passages, to go to my hui'band's room and steal my own 
letter, if it waa indeed there ; a fact about which Aniania had 
become very uncertain in the progress of our diaous^on. 

To make you understand my story, I must now try to eiplain 
to you the plan of tbe chdteau. It had been at one time a fortijied 
place of some slrengtb, perched on the summit of a rock, which 
projected from tbe aide of the mountain. But additions had 
been made to the old building (which must have bome a strong 
resemblauca to the castles overhanging the Rhine), and these new 
buildings were placed eo as to command a magnificent view, being 
on the steepat side of the rock, from whicn tbe mountain fell 
away, as it were, leaving the great plain of France in full survey. 
The ground-plan was something of the shape of three sides of an 
oblong; my apartments in the modern edifice occupied the narrow 
end, and had this grand prospect. The front of the castle was old, 
and ran parallel to the road far below. In this were contiuned the 
olBces and public roama of various descriptions, into which I never 
penetrated. The back wing (considering tbe new building, in 
which my apartments were, aa the centre) consisted of many 
rooms, of a dark and gloomy character, as the mountain-side shut 
out much of the sun, and heavy pine woods came down within a 
few yards of the windows. Yet on this aide — on a projecting 
plateau of the rock — my husband had formed the flower-garden of 
which I have spoken ; for be was a great cultivator of flowei^ id 
his leisure moments. 

Now my bedroom was the comer room of the new buildings 
^fa tbe part next to tbe mountain. Hence I could ha^e l«\i wi'jwcN^ 
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4uwn iulo (be flower-gnrdeti bj nij linnds on tLe window-sijl 
ono side, ivitboiit dnngec uf hurling iiijscif ; while the viDdown 
At light nngles witb these lonksi shee! doivD n descent of R hundred 
feet at leitBt. Going slill latther along this wing, you came to the 
old buildinj;; in fact, these two tragments of tho nncient castle 
had fnrmerl; been attached by Home iucli connecting apHrtmeDts 
aa my husband had rebuilt. These rooroa belonged to M. de In 
Tourelle. Hia bedroom opened into mine, his dressing-room lay 
beyond ; and that waa pretty nearly all I knew, for tho servants, 
AS well na he himseir, lind a knack of turning me back, under some 
pretence, if ever they found me walking about alono, as I waa 
inclined to do, when first I came, friim n sort of curiosity to sea 
ibe whole of the place of which I found mjsslf mistress. M. de 
In Tourelle never encnursged ma to go out alone, either in A 
carriage or for n walk, saying alwin» thitt the roads were unsafe 
in those disturbed times; indeed, I have sometiraea funcied since 
that the flower-garden, to which the only access from the castle 
wns through bis rooms, was designed in aider to git'e me exerdse 
and employment under his own eye. 

But to return to that nigbt. I )>new, as I bare said, that 
M. de la Tourelte'a private room opened out of his dressing-roo.n, 
and this out of bis bedroom, which sgain opened into mine, the 
rorner room. But there were other doors into all these rooms, 
and theae doors led into a long gallery, lighted by windows, 
liiofcing into the inner court. I do not remember our consulting 
much about it; we went through my ronm into my husband's 
apartment through the dreaaing-roora, hut the door of communica- 
tion into his study was locked, so there wns nothing for it but Ut 
turn back and go by the gallery to the other door. I recollect 
noticing one or two things in these rooms, then seen byma for ths 
lirst time. I remember the sweet perfume that hung in the air, 
the scent bottles of silver that decked hia toilet-table, and the 
whole apparatns for bBthing and dressing, more luxurious even 
tiian those which he had provided for me. liut the room itself 
was less splendid iu its proportions than mine. In truth, the new 
buildings ended at the entrance to my husband's diesaing-room. 
There were deep window recesae.'i in walls eight or nine feet thick, 
and even the pnrtitione between the chnmbora were three feet 
deep ; but over all these doors or windows there fell thick, heavy 
drnperies, so that T should think no one could have heard in r-- 
room what passed in another. We went hack into my roiim, i 
out into the gallery. We had to shade our candle, from a fear 
that posaeased us, I don't know why, lest some of the servants in 
the opposite wing might trace our pMgreas towards the psrt o\ 
tbe cnatle unused by any one except my husband. Somehow, I 
had always the feeling that all the domestics. e.TCept Amnnte, 
were spies upon me, and that I was trammelled in a web of 
observation and unspoken limitation extending over all mj. 
ftcttons. 
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There wsis a light in the upper room ; we paused, and Amanto 
would have agnin ratreBted, but I was chafing- under the delaya. 
What wnd thu baria of inj seeking my father's unopuied letter to 
mo in my husband's alud^ P I, generally the coward, now blamed 
Amant« for her unusual timidity. But the truth was, she had far 
more reason for HUapicion as to the proceedings of that terrible 
household than I had ever known oF. I urged her on, I pressed 
on myself; we came to the door, locked, but with the key in it ; 
we turned it, wo entered ; the lettere lay on the table, their white 
oblongs catching the light in an instant, and revealing themgelves 
to my eager eyes, hungering after tbe words of love from my 
peaceful, dist-int home. But just as 1 pressed forward to examine 
the letters, the candle which Atnante held, caught in some 
draught, went out, and we were in darkness. Amante proposed 
that we should carry the letters back to my salon, callectiog them 
as well as we could in the dark, and returning all but the 
expected one for me ; but I begged her to return to my room, 
where I kept tinder and flint, and to strike a fresh light; and so 
she went, and I remuned alone in the room, of which! could only 
just distinguish the size, and the principal articles of furniture : a 
large table, with a deep, overhanginc: cloth, in the middle, 
escritoires and other heavy articles agamet the walls; all this I 
could see aa 1 stood there, my hand on the table close by the 
letters, my face t^iwarda the wmdow, which, both ^m the dark- 
ness of the wood, growing high up the mo uu tain-side, and the faint 
light of the declining moon, seemed onlvlike an oblong of paler, 
puipler black than Uie shadowy room. How much I remembered 
from my one instantaaeoua glance before the candle went out, 
how much I saw as my eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
I do not know, but even now, in my dreams, comes up that room 
of horror, distinct in its profound slmdow. Anmnte could hardly 
have been gone a minute before I felt an additional gloom befoN 
the window, and beard soft movements outside — soft, nut resolute, 
and continued until the end waa accomplished, and the window 

In mortal terror of people forcing an entrance at such an hour, 
and in such a manner as to leave no doubt of their purpose, I 
would have turned to fly when first I heard the noise, only that I 
feared by any quick motion to catch their attention, na I also ran 
the danger of doing by opening the door, which was all but closed, 
eai to whose handlings I was unaccustomed. Again, quick na 
lightning, I bethought mo of tbe hiding-place between the locked 
door to my husband's dressing-room and the porti6rB which 
covered it ; but I gavo that up ; I feit as if I could not reach it 
without screaming or fainling. So 1 sank down softly, and crept, 
under the table, hidden, aa I hoped, by the great, deep table- 
cover, with its heavy fringe. I had not recovered my swooning 
eeaaes fully, and waa trying to reassure myself as to m^ tiiftfi?^H.ti^ 
plac« »f comparative safety, for, above all ftivngB,\ i'CftB&.ei *^ 
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betrajM of fainting, end ettuggled hard for such cnurage as I 
might Rttnin b; deadeniog ntTself to the daiiR^r I was in hy 
inflicting intense pain on myBelf. Tou have often flglied me tha 
leaaon of that murk on my hand ; it wna where, in my agony, I 
bit out A piece oi flesh with my relentless teeth, thanklul for tie 
pnin, which helped to numb my tenor. I say, I was bat just con- 
cealed ^ben I henrd the window lifted, and one after another 
stepped over the sill, and stood by me so close that I could bava 
toucaed their feet. Then they laughed and whispered; my brain 
swam eo that I could not tell the moaninff of their words, but I 
heard my huehand's laughter among the rest — low, biasing, 
acomful — as he Ucked eometbing heavy that they bad dragged m 
orei the fioor, and which lay sear me ; bo near, that my huaband'a 
tick, in touching it, touched me too. I don't know why — I can't 
tell how — but Borne feeling, and not curiosity, prompted we to put 
out my hand, ever so eoftly, ever eo little, and feel in the darkness 
for what lay spumed beaide me. I stole my groping palm upon 
the clenched and chilly hand of a corpse I 

Strange to say, this roused me to instant vividness of thought. 
Till this moment I had almost forgotten Amnnte ; now I planned 
with feverish rapidity bow I could give her a warning not to 
return ; or rather, I should say, I tried to plan, for all my project* 
were utterly futile, as I might have eeen Irom the £ret. I could 
only hope she could hear the voicea of those who were now busy 
in tndng to kindle a light, swearing anful oatha at the mislaid 
articles which would have enabled them to strike fire, I heard 
her step outside coming nearer and nearer ; I saw from my hiding- 
place tbe line of light beneath the door more and more distinctly ; 
close to it her footstep paused ; the men innde — at the time I 
thought they had been on1;r two, but I found ont afterwaida there 
were three — paused in their endeavourB, and were quite still, as 
hreathlcsB as myself, I suppose. Then she slowly pushed tbe door 
open with gentle motion, to gave her flickering caudle from being 
again exlinpuished, For a moment all waa still. Then I beard 
my husband say, as he advanced towards her (be wore riding- 
boots, the shape of which 1 knew well, as I could see them in the 
light)- 

"Amante, may I ask what briugs you here into mypmat« 

He stood between ber and tbe dead body of a man, from whicli 
ghastly heap I shrank away aa it almost touched me, so close were 
we all together. I could not tell whether ette saw it or not ; I 
could give her no warning, nor make any damb utterance of aigus 
to bid her what to asy— il^ indeed, I knew myself what would b» 
beet for her to say. 

Her voice was ijuite changed when ahe apoke ; quil« hooieo, 
and veiT low ; yet it was etaady enough as she aatd, what was tha 
(mth, that she had come to look for a letter which she believed 
had arrirei for mo from Germany. Good, brave Amantel Kot 
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^K-word about me. BI. de la Tourelle (mswered with a grim 
blfupbem; and a ftiarful tliieBt. He would Imve no ods piling 
into his pTemisea; madame should hiiTe her letters, if there wera 
any, when ha chose to give tbem to her, if, indeed, Le thought it 
wall to give thaia to her at all. Aa for Amante, this was her firat 
warning, but tt was also her lost ; and, lakiug- the candle out ot 
her band, he turned her out of the room, biBcompnnionBdiacreeQ; 
making a screeu, ao as to throve the corpse into deep shadow. I 
heard the kej turn in the door after her — if I had ever had anj 
thought of escape it was gone now. I onlj hoped that whatever 
was to beful me mifc'ht soon be OTer, for the tension of nerve waa 
growing' more than I could beat. The instant she could be 
supposed to be out of hearing, two voicea began spi^BkiDg in the 
most anpjr tenns to my hushand, upbraiding him ibi not having 
detainea her, gagged her — nay, oua waa for Hlling ber, saying be 
had seen her eye fall on the face of the dead man, whom he now 
kicked in his pasaion. Though the form of their speech was aa it 
the; were speaking to equals, yet in their tone there was some- 
thing of fear. I am eure my husband was their superior, or 
captain, or somewhat. He replied to them almost as it he were 
GcofSog at them, anying it was such an expenditure of Libour 
having to do with foola; that, ten to one, the woman was only 
telliD); the simple truth, and that she was frightened enough by 
discovering her master in his room to be thankful to escape and 
return to her mistiess, to whom be could easily explain on the 
morrow how be happened to return in the dead of nigbt. But 
his companions fell to cursing me, and saying that since M. de la 
Tourelle had been married he was fit for nbthingbut to dress him- 
self fine and scent himself with perfume; that, aa for me, they 
could have got him twenty giris prettier, and with far more spirit 
in them. He quietly answered that I suited him, and that was 
enough. All tnia time they were doin^ sametbing — I could not 
see what — to the corpse ; sometimes they were too busy rifling 
the dead body, I believe, to talk; agdo they let it fall with ft 
heavy, resistless thud, and took to quarrelling. They taunted mr 
busmnd with angry vehemence, enraged at his scoIHcg and 
scornful replies, his mocking laughter. Yes, holding up his poor 
dead victim, tbe better to strip him of whatever he wore that was 
valuable, I heard my husband laugh just as be bad done when 
exchanging rcparteua in the little salon of the Euppvucbls at 
Carlsrube. I hated and dreaded him from that moment. At 
length, as if to make an end of the subject, he said, with cool 
determination in his voice — 

"Now, my good friends, what is tbe use of all thb talking, 
when yon know in your hearts that, if I suspected my wife of 
knowing more than I chose of mv affaara, she would not ouHive 
the dav r Remember Victorine. ^cause she merely joked about 
my affairs in an imprudent manner, and rejected ttt^ n.^Vv^ ^-^ 
wep a piodent tongue — to see irbat ehe ^ei,'Viut a^ -aoOiu.'a^ 
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niid MT Botbiog— she has gone a lung joiiriitj— longer thfto to 
Paria."^ 

"But thia one is different to ber; wa knew all that MsdHlns 
Vioturine knew, ehe was h jch a cbatterboT ; but tbis one may &□<! 
out n TB£t deal, and never breatbe a yiotA about it, she ia so sly- 
Some fine da; we may have the c!)untr;rniaed,and the gesdarmei 
down upon ub from StntabuTg, and all owing to yoitr piettj doll, 
with her cunning ways oF coming ovar you. ' 

I think this roused M. de la Tourelle a little from hb con- 
temptuous indliTerence, for he ground an oath through his teeth, 
and said, " Feel t this dagger is sharp, Henri. IF niy wife breatbei 
a word, and 1 am such a fool aa not to hare stopped her mouth 
eflectualty before she can bring down gendarmes upon us, just let 
ihat good eteel find its way to my heart. Let her guess But one 
tittle, let her have but one slight suspicion that I am not a ' grand 
propri^laire,' much less imagine tbi 
and she follows Viclorine on the k 
Tery day." 

■' She'll outwit you yet ; or I never judged women well, Those 
etiU silent ones are the devil. She'll be off during some of jour 
mbsenceE, having picked out some secret that will break us all on ths 

" Bah 1 " aaid his voice ; and then in a minute be added, " Let 
iter go if she wilL But, where she goes, I will follow ; ao don't' 
cry oefore you're hurt." 

By this time, they hod nearly Jiliipped the buily ; and the con- 
versation turned on what they should do with it, I learnt that 
the dead man was the Sieur de Foiasy, a neighbouring gentleman, 
whom I bad often heard of aa bunting with my buebatid. I bad 
never seen him, but they spoke as if he had come upon them while 
they were robbing some Cologne merchant, torturing him after the 
cruel practice of the chaufleurs, by roasting the feet of their victims 
in order to compel them to reveJ any hidden circnmstancea con- 
nected with their wealth, of which the cbauflbura afterwards made 
use ; and this Sieur de PoJssy coming down upon them, and recog- 
nising M. de la Tourelle, they bad killed him, and brought hiui 
thither after nightfall. 1 heard bimwhoni I called my husbandlaugb 
his little light laugh as he epoke of the way in which the dead 
body had been strapped before one of the riders, in euch away that it 
appeared to any passer-by as if, in truth, the murderer were tenderly 
supporting some sick person. He repeated some mocking reply of 
doublemeaning, which ha himself had given to some one whomade 
inquirjr. He enjoyed the play upon words, softly applauding hia 
own wit. And all the time the poor helpless outstretched anu« of 
tba dead lay close to his dainty boot ! Tben another stooped (my 
heart atopped beating), and pitted up a letter lying ou the ground — 
a letter that bad dropped out of M, de Poissy's pocket — a letter 
from bis wife, full of lender words of endearment and pretty hab- 
blinga of love. Tbie was read aloud, with coarse libald commenii 
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oB erery se)itenc(>, pncli trjinRtn outdo thn previoiw apenkpr. When 
thfiv earns to eome pretty wnrds about n sweet Mfturice, their little 
rhild ftwnj with \tn roothei' on some vhit, they Inug-hed nt M, da 
In Toiirelle, and told him thnt he would bo hearinif such worann't 
drirellin;^ some day. Up to that moment, I think, I hnd only 
fenred him, hut bia unnatural, hnlf-ferocioua reply made me hate 
pven more than I dreaded him. But now they grew weary of their 
savage merriment; the jewels and watch had oeenappraiaed, the 
money and papera examioed ; and apparently there wna some necea- 
fity for the liody being interred quietly and before daybreak. They 
had not dared to leave him where he wnsBlain,for fear lest people 
should come and rpcogaiae bim, and raise the hue and cry upon 
them. For tbey all alon^ spoke as if it wRa their constant endea- 
vour to keep the immediate neighbourhood of Lea Eochers in the 
moat orderly and tranqiul condition, ao as never to give cause for 
visile from the gendarmea. They disputed a little as to whether 
ihey should make their way into the castle larder through the gal- 
lery, and satiBfy their hunger before the haaty interment, or aiter- 
warda. I listened with eager feverish interest as soon as this 
meaning of their apeechea reached my hot and troubled brain, for 
at the time the words they uttered seemed only to stamp them- 
aelvea with terrible force on my memory, so that I conld hardly 
keep from repeating them aloud like a dull, miserable, unconscioua 
echo ; bat my brain was numb to the sense of what they Enid, 
unless I myself were named, and then, I suppose, some instiDct of 
self-preservation stirred within me, and quickened my sense. And 
how I strained my ears, and nerved my hands and Hmba, beginning 
to twitch with convulaive niovementa, which I feared might betray 
me 1 I gathered every word they apoke, not knowing which pro- 
posal to wish for, but feeling that whatever was finally decided 
upon, my only chance of escape was drawing near. I once feared 
lest my husband should go to his bedroom before I bad had that 
one chance, in which case be would most likely have perceived my 
absence. He said that bis hands were soiled (I shuddered, for it 
might he with life-blood), and he would go and cleanse them ; but 
some bitter jest turned hia purpoae, and be left the room with the 
other two — left it by the gallery door. LeB me alone in the dark 
with the atilfening corpse! 

Now, now wHB my time, if ever ; and yet I could not move. It 
was not my cmmped and siilTened joints that crippled me, it was 
the sensation of that dead man's close presence. lalmost fancied — 
1 almost fancy slill — I heard the arm nearest to me move; lift 
itself up, aa if once more imploring, and fall in dead despair. At 
that fancy — if fancy it were — I screamed aloud in mad terror, and 
the sound of my own strange voice broke the spell. I drew myself 
to thende of the table farthest from the corpse, with aamueh slow 
caudon as if I realty could have feared the clutch of that poor dead 
arm, powerless for evermore. I softly raised myself up, ami (Aj*A. 
■ick and trembling', holding by the tiiWe, too &n."; XaYwi's Vwt^ 
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to do next I neiu'ly funted, wlien a low voice spobe — nlien 
Aniitnte, from the outside of the door, whispered, " Madnme I " 
The faithful creatuce had been od the watch, bad henrdinv scream, 
and having Been the thiee raffiana troop along the gallery, down the 
Btnirs, nnd ocrosa the court to the otfices in the other wing of the 
cnatle, she bad stolen to the doorof thoroomin whicli I was. The 
aound of hei voiee gate me atiength ; I walked straight towards it, 
as one benighted on a dreorj moor, euddenly perceiviDg the amall 
steady light which teUa of human dwellings, takes heart, and steers 
straight onward. "WberelTCBS, where that voice was, I knew not; 
but fo to it I must, or die. The door once opened — 1 knownotby 
which of us — I fell upon her neck, grasping her tight, till mybanda 
ached with the tension of their hold. Yet she never uttered a 
word. Only she took sie up iu her vigocous arms, and bore ma to 
my room, and laid me on my bed. I do not know more ; as eonn 
aslwasplflced there I lost sense; I cnma to myself with a homblfi 
dread lest m^ husband was by me, with a belief that be was in the 
room, in hiding, waiting to boar my first words, watching for the 
least sign of the terrible knowledge I pa>seseed to murder me. I 
dared not breathe quicker, I measured and timed each heavy inapi- 
ration ; I did not apeak, nor more, nor even open my eyes, for long 
after I was in my full, my mberable senses. I heard some one 
treading softly about the room, as if with a purpose, not as if for 
curiosity, or merely to beguile the time ; some one passed in and 
out of the salon ; and I still ley quiet, feeling as if death were 
inevitable, but wishing that the agony of death were past. Again 
fsjntness stole over me ; but just as I was sinktng'tiDto the bomble 
feeling of nothingness, Iheitrd Amanto'a voice close to me,8aving — 
"Urink this, madame,and let us be gone. All is ready.^' 
I let her put her arm under my head and raise me, and pour 
eomething down my throat. All tlie time she kept talking in a 

Suiet, measured voice, unlike bcr own, bo dry and ButhoritatiTe ; 
le told me that a suit of her clothes lay ready for me, that she 
herself was as much disguised as the circumstances pemutted her 
to be, that what provisions I hnd left from my supper were stOTved 
away in her pockets ; and so she went on, dwelling on little details 
of tue most commonplace description, but never alluding for an 
instant to the fearful cause why flight was necessary. I made 
no inquiry as to how ahe knew, or what she knew. I ncTer 
asked her either then or afterwards; I could not bear it — we kept 
our dreadful secret close. But I suppose she must have been in the 
dressing-room adjoining, and heard all. 

In ^ct, I dared not speak even to her, as if there were anything 
beyond the most common event in life in our preparing thus to 
leiLve the bouse of blood by stealth in the dead of night. She 
^ve me directions — short condensed directions, without reasons — 
just as you do to a child; and like a child I obeyed her. She 
went often to the door and listened; and often, loo, she went to 
ths mndow, nnd looked nniiously out. For me, I saw nothing 
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_^ her, and I dnrednot let my eyes wander from her for a minute j 
and I beonl nothing in the deep midnight silence but her soft 
movemeDta, cuid ths heavy beating of my ovm benrt. At last she 
took my band, and led me in the dark, through tbe salon, onca 
more into the terrible gallery, where across the black darkness the 
windows admitted pale sheeted ghosts of light upon ths floor. 
Clinging to her I went ; unquestioning — fur sho was human 
sympathy to me, after tho isolation of my unspeakable terror. On 
we went, tiuoing to the left instead of to the tight, past my suito 
of Hitting-rooma, where the gilding waa red witli blood, into that 
miknown wing of the eastle that ironted tbe main road, lying 
parallel far below. She guidedmaalong thehaaementpaMagea to 
which we had now descended, untU we came to a little open door, 
through which the air blew chill and cold, bringing for the first 
time a sensation of life to me. The door led into a kind of cellar, 
through which we groped our way to an opening like a window, 
but which, instead of being glazed, was only fenced with iron bars, 
two of which were loose, as Amante evidently know, for she took 
them out with tbe eafe of one who bod performed tbe action 
often before, and then helped me to follow her out into tbe Iree, 
open >ur. 

We stole round tbe end of tbe building, and on turning tha 
comer— 'Sho first— I felt her hold on mo tighten for an instant, 
and the next step I, too, heard distiut voices, and the blows 
of a spade npon the heavy soil, tor the night was very warm and 
still. 

We bad not spoken a word ; we did not speak now. Touch 
waa safer and as expressive. She turned down towards tha high 
road ; I followed, I did not know the path ; we stambled again 
and agaiii, and I was miich'ltruised; so doobtl'ess was she; but 
bodiI,r pain ;did me good. At last, we were on the plainer path ol 
tbe higli loa'd. 

I had such faith in her that I did not venture to speak, even 
when she paused, as wandering to which band she should turn. 
T...1 ,^ jijj, ti,gg,^j time, she spoke; — 

I pointed — ^ 

We turned in the oppoMle direction ; still going along tho 
high road. In about an hour, we struck up to the mountain- 
side, scrambling far up before we even dared to rest ; far up and 
away again before day had fully dawned. Then wo looked about 
for some place of rest and concealment ; and now we dared to 
speak in wbispei's. Amente told me that she had locked the door 
of communication between bis bedroom and mine, and, as in a 
dream, I was aware that she had also locked and brought away 
the key of the door between tbe latter and the salon. 

" He will have been too busy this night to think much about 
yon — he will suppose you are asleep — I ahalt he tbe fitat ^a V» 
K|ined ; hut they wilt only just now be diaco^onii^ o-m \os.ft" 
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I reiijfimber tlionfi last ■<K'itit\ of liers mnde ma pray to go on; 
I f«U &a if we were losing precioua time in tbinking either of rest 
»!' (^ncealment ; but Blie tinrdly replied to me, bo biuy wb£ she in 
veeliing out same hiding- plnce. At length, ^ting It up in despair, 
we proceeded onn-arda n little wny; the nieiintain-side sloped 
downwards rapidly, and in llie full morning light we bbw our- 
' 8 in « nnrrow vHlley, nidde by a atream which forced ita way 
\ it. About H mile lower down there roHe the pale blue 
e of a villnge, n mill-wheel was laahing up the water close at 
hand, though out of sight. Keeping nnder the cover of e*eiT 
sheltering tree or bush, we worked our way down past the miU, 
down to a one-arched bridge, which doubtless formed part of the 
Toad between tlie village and the mill. 

" This will do," said ahe ; and we crept under the space, and 
climbing a little way up the rough stone-work, we aeated onr* 
selves on n projecting ledge, and crouched in the deep damp 
shadow. Amanie Mt n little above me, and made me lay my 
head on her lap. Then she fed me, and took some food herself; 
and opening out her great dark clonk, she covered up every light- 
eoloured apeck about us^ and thua we sat, sbiveiing and annd' 
derine, yet feeling a kind nf rest through it all, simply from the 
fact that motion was no longer imperative, and that during the 
daylight our only chance of Hifety was to be still. But the damp 
shadow in which we were sitting was blighting, from the circam> 
stance of the sunlight never penetrating there ; and I dreaded lest, 
before night and the lime for exertion again came on, I should 
feel illness creeping all over me. To add to our diacomfort, it 
had rained the wh<3e day long, and the stream, fed by a thousand 
little mountain brooklets, began to swell into a torrent, rushing 
over the atones with n perpetual and dizzying noise. 

Every now and then I was wakened from the painful doM 
into which I continually fell, by a sound of horses' feet over our 
head ; sometimea lumbering heavily as if dra^ng a burden, 
Bometimes rattling and galloping, nod with the sharper cry of 
men's voicea comiziB cutting inrough the roar of the waters. At 
length, day fell, we had to drop into the stream, which came 
above our knees as we waded to tne bank. There we stood, stiff 
and shivering. Even Amante'a courage seemed to fail. 

" We must pass this tA^]\t in Bhelter, somehow," said she. For 
indeed the rain wns coming down pitilesaly. I said nothing. I 
thoughtthatstirely the end must be death inaomeahape; itndlonly 
hoped that to death might not be added the terror of the cruelty of 
men. In a minute or so ahe had resolved on her course of action, 
"We went up the stream to the mill. The familiar sounds, the 
■cent of the wheat, the dour whitening the walls— all reminded 
me of home, and it seemed to me as if I must struggle out of this 
nightmare and waken, and find myself once more a nappy girl br 
the Neckar-side. They were long in unbarring the door at which 
Amante had knocked ; at length, an old feeble voice inquired who 
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t there, luid wliiit wns Bought P Amfinte anawered shelter from 
storm for twn women ; but Ihe old womim replied, with aus- 
picious besitAtinn, that sho wna sure it wna a man who was naking 
for shelter, and that she could nnt let us in. Gut at length eha 
eatistifd herself, and unbarred the heayy door, and admitted ua. 
SliB was not an unliindly woman ; hut lier thoiig-hia nil traielled 
in one circle, and that wna, that her master, the miller, had told 
her on no account to let any man into the place during his 
absence, and that she did not kuow if be would not think two 
women as bad; and yet that as we were not men, no one could 
say she had disobeyed him, for it wna a shame to let a dog be out 
such a night as this. Anianle, with ready wit, told her to let no 
one know that we had taken shelter there that night, and that then 
her master could not blame her ; and while she was thus enjoin- 
ing secrecy as the wisest course, with a Tiew to far other peopls 
than the miller, she was haatily helping me take off my wet 
clothes, and apreading them, as well aa the brown mantle that had 
covered ua both, before the great stove which warmed the room 
with the effectual heat that the old woman's failing vitali^ 
required. All this time the poor creature was discussing vntn 
herself as to whether she had disobeyed orders, in a kind of 
garrulous way that made me fear much for her capability of re- 
taining anything secret if she was questioned, fiy-and-b]-, sha 
wandered away to an unnecessary revelation of her master's 
whereabouts; gone to help in the search for his landlord, Ihe 
Sieur de Poissy, who lived at the chateau iust above, and who 
had not rotunied from his chase the day he&re ; so the intendant 
imagined he might have met with some accident, and had sum- 
moned the neighbours to heat the forest and the hill-side. She 
told us much besides, giving us to understand that she would 
fain meet with a place aa housekeeper where there more servants 
and less to do, as her life here was very lonely and dall, especially 
eince her master's son had gone away — gone to the wars. She 
then took her supper, which was evidently apportioned out to har 
with a sparing hand, as, even if the idea had coma into her head, 
she had not enough to offer us any. Fortunately, warmth wM all 
that we required, and that, thanks to Amante's care, was re- 
turning to our chilled bodies. After supper, the old woman grew 
droway; but she seemed uncomfortable at the idea of going to 
sleep and leaving ua still in the house. Indeed, she gave tu 
pretty broad hints as to the propriety of our going once more out 
into the bleak and stormy night ; but we begged to he allowed to 
ttay under shelter of some hind ; and, at last, a bright idea came 
over her, and she bade ua mount by a ladder to a kind of loft, 
which went half over the loity mill-kitchen in which we were 
sitting. We obeyed her — what else could we doP — and fonnd 
ourselves in a spacious floor, vrithout any safeguard or wall, 
boarding, or railing, to keep ua from falling over into t.W VA)^«^i 
^■fel CMO wa went too near the edge. It waB,m iwA,** ttVstsr-tt«'i» 
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or garret for the household. Tiiere was bedJiag piled up, boxes 
una (iesla, mill aacka, the winter store of apples and nuts, bundles 
of old clothes, broken furniture, iind raany other things. No 
sooner were we up there, than the old woman dragged the ladder, 
by which we had ascended, awnj with a chuckle, as if she was 
now secure that wa could do no mischief, and sat herself down 
i^in once mare, to doze and await her master's returo. We 
pulled out some bedding, and gladly laid ouraelves down in out 
dried clothes and in eome warmth, hoping to haye the sleep wo so 
much needed to refresh us and prepare us for the nett day. Bat 
I could not sleep, and I was aware, from her breathing, that 
Ainaate was equally wakeful. We could both see through the 
crevices betneen the boards that formed the flooring into the 
Utchen below, very partially lighted by the common lamp that 
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Pin on in the night there were voices outade reached us in our 
hidiug-placB ; an angry bnocking at the door, and we saw throiuh 
the chinks the old woman rouse herself up to go and open it for 
her master, who came in, evidently half drunk. To my Mck 
horror, he was followed by Lefebvre, apparently as sober and 
wily as ever. Tijey were talking together as they cama in, dia- 
puting about something; but the miUer stopped the conversation 
to swear at the old woman for having fallen asleep, and, with 
tiwy anger, and even with blows, drove the poor old creature out 
ot the kitchen to hed. Then he and LerabTi* went on talking — 
about the Sieur de Poissy's disappearance. It seemed that 
Lefebvre had been out all day, along with other of my husband's 
men, ostensibly assisting in the eeai'ch ; in all probability trying 
to blind the Sieur de Poissy's followers by putting them on a 
wron^ scent, and also, I fancied, from one or two of Lefebvre'a sly 
questions, combining the hidden purpose of discovering us. 

Although the miller was tenant and vassal to the Sieur de 
Poissy, he seemed to me to he much mora in league with the 
people of M. de la Tourelle. He was evidently aware, in part, of 
the life which Lefebvre and the others led ; although, ag:ain, I do 
not suppose that he knew or imagined one-half of their crimes ; 
and also, I think, be was seriously interested in discovering the fate 
of his master, little suspecting Lefebvre ot murder or violence. 
He leapt talking himself, and letting out all sorts of thoughts and 
opinions; watched bv the keen eyes of Lefebvre gleaming oat 
below his shaggy eyebrows. It was evidently not the cue of the 
latter to let out that his master's wife had escaped from that vile 
and terrible den ; but though he never breathed a word relating to 



us, cot the le^B was 1 uctain he was thiratiog for oar blood, and 
Ijing in wait for us at evoiy turn of events. Presently be got np 
find took his leave ; mid the millet bolted him out, and stumbled 
off to bed. Then we fell asleep, and slept sound And lonp. 

The next morning, when I awoke, I saw Amftnte, btilC nused, 
resting on one hand, and eagerly gazing, with straining eyes, into 
the hitcheii below. I Inoked too, and both heftrd nnd saw the 
miller and two of his men engerly and loudly talking about the 
old woman, who bad not appeared fis usual to make the fire in tlie 
etove, and presare her master's breakfast, and who now, late on in 
the morning, nnd been found dead in her bed ; whether from the 
effect of her master's blows the night before, or from nnturnl 
causes, who can teltP The miller's conscience upbraided him a 
little, I should say, for he was elderly declaring his value for his 
housekeeper, and repeating how often she had spoken of the 
happy life ebe led with him. The men might have had their doubts, 
but tbej did not wish to offend the miller, and all agreed that the 
necessary steps should be taken for a speedy funeraL And so Ihey 
went out, leaving us in our loft, but so much alone, that, for the 
first time almost, we ventured to epenk freely, though still in s 
huehed voice, paosing to listen continually. Amanta took a more 
cheerful view of the whole occurrence than I did. She said that, 
hnd the old woman lived, we should have hsd to depart that 
morning, and that thie quiet departure would have been the best 
thing we could have had to hope for, as, in all probability, tho 
housekeeper would have told her master of us and of our resting- 
place, and this fact would, sooner or later, have been brought to 
the knowledge of those from whom we moat desired to keep it 
coDcmled ; but that now we bad time to Knt, and a shelter to rest 
in, during the first hot pursuit, which we knew to a fatal certainty 
was being carried on. Theremnantsof our food, and the stored-up 
fruit, would supply us with provision ; the only thbe to be feared 
was, that something might be required from the loft, and the 
miller of sorae one else mount up in search of it. But even lhet>, 
with a little arrangement of boxes and chests, one part might be 
ao kept in shadow that we might yet escape observation, AU tbis 
comforted me a little ; but, 1 naked, how were we ever to escape P 
The ladder was taken awav, which was our only means of descent. 
But Amante rsplied that she could make a auflicient ladder of the 
rope lyin^ coiled smong other things, to drop ua down the ten feet 
or BO — with the advantage of its being portable, so that we might 
curry it away, and thus avoid all betrayal of the fact that any 
one had over been hidden in the loft. 

During the two days that inten'ened before we did escape, 
Amante made good use of her time. She looked into eve^ box 
and chest during the man's absence at bis mill i and finding m one 
box an old suit of man's clothes, which bad prohably belonged to 
the miller's absent son, she put them on to see if they woiild fit 
her; and, when she found that Ihej did, alia ciilWv ty«^\iiiM Vi 
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Ihe ehoi'lnesa of a niftn's, nind^ me clip hw blai^k e3-ebrnwB M cloM 
an though they had been shaved, Hnd by ciittinj; up old corks into 
pieo6H Biieh an would go iuio her cheeks, she altered both thn 
■bape of her face and her voice to n degree which I should not 
hava believed posiible. 

All this time I lay like one stunned ; my body tesliog, and 
renewing' \t» strength, but I myself in an almost idiotic etate — 
else surely I could not have taken the stupid interest whicli I 
remember I did in oil Amaote's energetic preparations for 
diagTiiae, I absolutely recollect once the feeling of a smile coming 
over my stiff face as some new exercise of her cleverness proved 

But towards the second day, she required me, too, to exert 
myself; and then all mv heavy despair returned. I let her dye 
my fair hair and complexion with the decaying sheila of the 
atored-up walnuts, I let her blacken my teeth, and even Tolun- 
larily broke a front tooth, the better to effect my disguise. £itt 
through it all I had no hope of evading my terrible husband. 
The third night the funeral was over, the ilrinking ended, tha 

Suesls gone ; the miller put to bed by his men, being too drunk to 
elp himself. They stopped a little while in the kitchen, talking 
ana laughing about the new housekeeper likely to come ; and 
they, too, went off, shutting, but not lockingthe door. Everything 
favoured us. Amante had tried her ladder on one of the two 
previous nights, and could, by n dexterous throw from beneath, 
unfasten it from the hoal{ to which it was fixed, vrhen it had 
served its office ; she made up a bundle ot worthless old clothes 
in order that we might the better preserve our characters of a 
travelling pedlar and his wife ; she stuffed a hump on her back, 
Mhe thickened mv figire, she left her own clothes deep down 
beneath n heap of others in the chest from which she bad taken 
the man's drew which she wore ( and with a few francs in her 
pocket — the sole money we had either of us had about us wheu 
we escaped — we let ourselves down the ladder, unhooked it, a; ' 
passed into the cold darkness of night again. 

We had discussed the route which it would he well for ua . 
take while we lay petdues in our loft. Amante had told me then 
that her reason for inquiring, when we first left Les Rochers, by 
which way I hnd Si's! been brought to it, was to avoid the pursuit 
which she wss sure would first be made in the direction of 
Germany; but that now she thought we might return to that 
district of country where my German fashion of speaking French 
would excite least observatioo. I thought that Amante hersell 
had something peculiar in her accent, which I hnd heard M. de la 
Tourelle sneer at as Norman patois ; hut X said not b word beyond 
agreeing to her proposal that we should bend our eteps towuda 
Germany. Once there, we should, I thought, be safe. Alas! I 
forgot the unruly time that was overapreading all Europe, orer- 
luTDing nil law, and all the protection which law gives. 
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BT Haw we wsudered — not dHiiug to oak our waj — how we lived, 
kow -we atiupgled through many a diinger und etiil more terrors o( 
dnuger, T ahflll not tell you now. I will onlj relate two of our 
adventures before we renthed FrruJtfort. The first, although fatal 
to on iuDoceiit ladj, was yet, I believe, the cause of my safety ; 
the second I gLeUI tell you, that you may undeTstaod why I did 
not return to my former home, as I had hoped to do when we lay 
in the miller's loft, and I first became capaole of groping after an 
idea of what my future life might be. I cannot tell you how 
much in these doubtinga and wanderings I became attached to 
Amante. I have eometiraes feared since, lest I cared for her 
only because she was so necessary to my own safety ; but, no 1 it 
was not 80 ; or not so only or principally. She said once that she 
waa flying for her own life as well as for mine ; but we dared not 
speak much on our danger, or on the hoiTors that had gone before. 
We planned a little what was to be our future course; but even 
for that we did not look forward long ; how could we, when every 
day we scarcely knew if we should See the sun go downP For 
Amante knew or comectured far more than I did of the atrocity of 
the gang to which M. de la Tourelle belonged ; and every now and 
then, ,iust as we seemed to be sinking' into the calm of security, 
we fdl upon trscea of a pursuit after us in all directions. Once, 
I remember — we must have been nearly thrae weeks wearily 
walking through unfrequented waya, day after day, not daring to 
make inquiry as to our wbeieabout?, nor yet to seem purposeless in 
our waaaeringa — we came to a kind of lonely roadside farrier's and 
blacksmith's. I was so tired that Amante declared that, come 
what might, we would stay there all night; and accordingly aha 
entered the house, and boldly announced herself as a travelling 
tailor, ready to do any odd jobs of work that might be required, 
for a night's lodging and food for herself and wile. She bad 
adopted this plan once or twice before, and with good success ; for 
ber father had been a tailor in Uoueu, and as a girl she bad often 
helped him with his work, and knew the tailors' slang and habits, 
down to the particular whistle and cry which in France tells so 
much to those of a trade. At this blacksmith's, as nt most other 
aolitaiy bouses far away iioin a town, there was not only a store 
of men's clothes laid by as wanting mending when the housewifi< 
could afford time, but uiere was a natural craving after news from 
ft distance, such news as a wandering tailor is bound to furnish. 
The early November afternoon was closing into evening, aa we sat 
down, she cross-legged on the great table in the bliicksmith's 
Idtchen, drawn close to the window, I close behind her, sevring at 
■Dother part of the same garment, and from time to time well 
icolded by my seeming husband. All at once she turned round to 
speak to me. It was only one word, "Courage!" 1 had seen 
nothing ; I sat out of the light ; but 1 turned aick for an instant, 
and then 1 braced myself up into a strange strength of endiuwii^^ 
lo go through I knew n ' ' ' 
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^^H^ The blacksmith's for^ was in k shed beside the house, and I 

I fronting Ihoroad. I heard thehammere stop plying their continnal \ 

rhythinicat beat. She had seen why they censed. A rider had 
come up to the forjxe and dismounted, leading hia horse in to he 
reshod. The broad red light of the forge-fire had revealed the 
face of the rider tii Amante, and she apprehended the couBe^uencs 
that really ensued. 

The rider, after soma words trith the blackamith, iras QBheted 
in by him into the house-place where we ent. 

" Here, good wife, a cup of wine aud some gslette for tldi 
gentlemBn." 

" Anything', anything', madnme, that I cnn eat and drink in my 
hand while my horae ia being shod. I am in haste, and must get 
on to Forbach to-night." 

The blacksmith's wife lighted her lamp; Amante had asked 
her for it fire minutes before. How thankful we were that she 
had uut more speedily complied with our request I As it was, we 
Hat in dusk shadow, pretending to stitch away, but scarcely able to 
see. The lamp was placed on the atcve, near which my husband, 
for it was he, stood and warmed himself. By-and-by be turned 
round, and looked all over the room, taking as in with about the 
Bome degr<?e of intareat as the inanimate furniture. Amante, 
croaa-legged, fi^^nting him, stooped over her work, whittling softly 
all the while. He turned again to the stove, impatiently rubbing 
his hands. He had finiahed his wine and galette, and wanted to 
be off. 

"I am in ha«te, my good woman. Aak thy husband to get OB 
more quickly. I will pay him double if he makes baste." 

The woman went out to do his bidding; and he once more 
turned round to face us. Amante went on to the second part of 
the tune. He took it up, whistled a aecond for an instant or bo, 
and then the blaekamith's wife re-entering, he moTed townrds her, 
■a if to receive ber answer the more apeedily. 

" One moment, monsieur — only one moment. There was K 
nail out of the off-foreshoe, which my husband ia replacing; it 
would delay monueur agm if that shoe also came off. 

" Madame is right," said he, " but my baste b urgent. If 
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madame knew my leaaona, she would pardon my impatience. 
Once a happy husband, noma deserted and betrayed man, I pursue 
a wife on whom I lavished all my love, but who has abused mj 
confidence, and lied from my hou^, doubtless to some paramour; 
earning off with her all the jewels and money on which she 
could lay her hands. It is possible madame may have heard or 
Men something of her ; she was accompanied in her Sight by a 
base, profligate woman from Paiis, wham I, unhappy man, had 
mjseli engaged far m^ wife's waiting-maid, little djimauiig wlut 
corruptioa J was bringing into my house 1 " 

" iB it possible f " said the good woman, throwing up her 
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Amanto went on whUtling s little loner, out ol respect to the 
Gonversntion. 

" However, I am tracing the wicked fugitives ; I am on theii 
track" (and tbe handsome, elFemin ate fnce looked oa ferocious as 
any demon's). " They ■will not escape me; but every minute is a 
minuta of misery to me, till I meet my wife. Aladame has 
eyicpathy, haa she not P " 

He drew his face into a hard mwHturBl amile, tmd then botli 
went out to the forge, as if once mote to hasten the blocliBiiutli 
over his work. 

Amante stopped her whistling for one instant. 

"GoontiByouare.withontchftngeof aneyelidevenjinafew 
minutes he will begone, and it will be over! 

It woa a neceseary caution, for I was on the point of giving way, 
and throwing mjEel'f weakly upon her neck. We went on, she 
whistling and stitching, I making xembUnce to sew. And it waa 
well we did go ; for almost directly be came back for his whip, 
which he had liiid down and forgotten; andagaini felt one of thoaa 
sharp, quick-scomiing glances, sent all round the room, aud taking 

Thenwebeatdhimridenwayiandthen— it had been long too 
dark to see well — I drotmed my work, and gave way to my trem- 
bling and shuddering. The blacksmith's wife letiimed. She waa 
a good creature. Amante told her I waa cold and weary, and she 
insisted on my stopping my work, and going to sit near the stove ; 
hastening, at the same time, her preparations for supper, which, in 
honour of us, and of monsieur's lib^I payment, was to be ft Uttls 
less frugal than ordinarv. It was well for me that she made me 
taste a little of the cidei'Soup she was preparing, ot I could not 
have held up, in spite of Amante's wamicg look, and the lemem- 
hrance of her frequent eihortationa to act resolutely up to the 
characters we had assumed, whatever befel. To cover my agitation, 
Amante stopped her whistling, and began to talk; and, by the 
time the blacksmith came io, she and the good woman of the 
house were in full flow. He began at ocice upon the handsoma 
gentleman, who had paid him so well ; all his sympathy was with 
Lim, and both he and his wife only wished he might overtake 
his mcked wife, and puuiah het aa ehe deserved. And then the 
conversatioD took a turn, not uncommon to those whose lives are 
quiet and monotonous; everyone seemed to vie with each other in 
telling about some horror ; and the savage and mvsterious band of 
robbers cidled the Cbauffeucs, who infested all the roads leading 
to tbe Khiue, with Schindeihaones at their bead, fuimshed many 
n tale which made the very mai'row of my bones run cold, and 
quenched even Amante's power of talking. Her eyea grew lai^e 
and wild, her cheeks blanched, and for once she sought by her 
looks help from me. The new call upon me roused me. I rose 
and said, with tbeir permissian, my husband and I would seek wc 
bed, lor that we had tiavelled far sad were 6«t\-5 xi»i». "i »^»A. 
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tbal we would set up betimes, and finuh our piece of work. Tha 
blacksmith Mid we should be earlj birds if we rose before bini ; 
and the good wife seconded my propositi with kindly buelle. One 
other such stoiy as thoee thej had oeeo relating, ajid I do believe 
Amante would baye fainteil. 

As it was, a night's rest aet her up ; we Rrose and finished our 
work betimes, and shared the plentiful breakfast of the fainily. 
Then we bad to set forth again ; only knowing that to Forbnch 
we must not go, yet believing, as was indeed tha case, that 
Forbach lay between us and that Germany to which we were direct- 
ing ourcouise. Two days mora we wandered on, making around,! 
suspect, and retumiug npoo the road to Forbach, n league or two 
nearer to that town than the blackemith's house. But as we never 
made inquiries I hardly knew where we were, when we came one 
night to a amnlt town, with a good large rambline inn in the very 
centre of the principal atreet. We had begun to feel aa if there wera 
more safe^ in towns than in tie looeliness of thacoimtry. Aa we 
had parted with aringof minenot many days before to a travelliiiK 
jeweller, who was too glad to purcbaae it far below ita teal value 
to make many inquiries as to how it came into the possession of > 
poor workbg tailor, such as Amante seemed to be, we rCMilved to 
stay at this inn all night, and gather such particulars sjid informa- 
tion OB we could by which to direct our onward course. 

We took our supper in the darkest corner of the salle-a-manger, 
baving previously hnrgained for a small bedroom across the court, 
and over the stables. We needed food sorely ; but we hurried on our 
meal irom dread of any one entering that public room who might 
recognise us. Just in the middle of our meal, the public diligence 
drove lumbeTing up under the parte cochire, aud disgorged its paa- 
■engers. Most of them tiirned into the room where wesat, cower- 
ing and fearful, for the door was opposite to the porter's lodge, i 
and both opened on to the wide-coveted entrance from the stieeL • 
Among the paFsengers came in a young fair-haired lady, attended ' 
by an elderly French maid. The poor young creature toaaod her ', 
head and shrank away from the common room, full of evil smells | 
and promiscuous company, and demanded, in German French, to i 
be taken to some private apartment. We heard that she and her > 
maid had come in the coupe, and, probably from pride, poor young 
lady I she had avoided all association with her fellow-pRSsen^ra, 
thereby exciting their dislike and ridicule, ASl these little pieces 
of hearsay had a siguiGcance to us afterwards, though, nt the time, 
the only remark made that bore upon the future was Amente's 
whisper to me that the young lady's hair was exactly the colour 
of mine, which she had cut off and burnt in the etove in the 
miller's kitchen io one of her descents from our hiding place in 
tha loft, 

As soon aa we could, we struck round in tha shadow, leavinR 
the boisterous and merry fellow-possea gets to their auppar, Wa. 
atOMsd the court, borrowed a lantern from the ostler, and scrambled 
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^^ the rudo etejts to our cbamber nbove the etable. Theie wag 
no dooi into it; the entranco was the hole into which the ladder 
fitted. The window looked into the court. We were ticad and 
BOon fell asleep. I v/ae wakened by a noiae in the Btahle below. 
One instant cf listening-, and I wakened Amante, placing my hand 
on her mouth, to prevent any exclamation in her half-roused 
stBte. Wb heaid my husband speaking about hia horse to the 
ostler. It waa hia voice. I am suth of it. Amante said so too. 
We durst not move to rise aud satiafy outselvea. For five minutes 
or «o he went on giving direcliona. Then ho left the stable, and, 
softly stealing to our window, we savr him cross the court and 
re-entertheinn. Weconsultedastowhatweshaulddo. Wefeared 
to exuite remark or suspieion by descending and learioff our 
chamber, or elso immediate escape was our etiongest idea. Then 
the ostler left the stable, locking tlie door on the outade. 

" Wb must try and drop through the wiudow— if, indeed, it ia 
well to go at all, eaid Amante, 

With reflection came wisdom. We should excite suspidoD by 
leaiing without paying our bilL We were on foot, and might 
easily be pursued, so we sat on our bed's edge, talking and 
shivering, while from across the court the laughter rang merrily, 
and the company slowly dispersed one by one, their lights flitting 
past the windows as they went upstairs and settled each one to his 

We crept into our bed, holding each other tight, and listening 
to every sound, aa if we thought we were tracked, and might meet 
our death at an; moment. In the dead of night, just at the pro- 
found stillness preceding the turn into another day, we heard asoft, 
cautious step crossing the yard. The key into the stable waa 
turned — some one csme in to 'the stable — we felt rather than heard 
him there. A horse started a little, and made a restless moTemeut 
with hia feet, then whinnied recognition. He who had entered 
made two or three low sounds to the animal, and then led him 
into the court. Amante sprang to the window with the noise- 
less activity of a cat. She looked out, but dared not speak a 
word. We heard the great door into the street open — a pause for 
mounting, and the horse's footeteps were lost in distance. 

Then Amante came back to me. "It was be! hoiagonel" 
said ahe, and once more we lay down, trembtiug and shaking. 

Thia time we fell sound asleep. We slept long and late, Wa 
were wakened by many hurrjing feet, and many confused voices; 
«11 the world seemed awake and astir. We rose and dressed our- 
selves, and comiog down we looked around among the crowd col- 
lected in the court-yard, in order t^i assure ourselves he waa not 
there before we left the shelter of the stable. 

The instant we were seen, two or three people rushed to us. 

"Havoyou heard? — Do you know? — Toat poor yoimg lady— 
oh, come and see I " And so we were hurried, almost in spite of. 
ourselves, across the court, and up the great o^MiftXsittolfti^^ii'^^ 
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liuildinfi: of the inn, iato a bed-cbiUQl>er, where by the beautiful I 
yoong Genonn liidy.eo full of craceful pride the night before, now 
-white and still in doiitii. B; licr stood the Freo^ maid, crying 
and gesticulating. 

" Ob, madauie ! if you had but suffered me to stay with you I 
Oh ! the baroQ, what will he rb.j P " and go ehe went on. Her etate 
bad hut juet heen discovered ; it had been supposed that »ha waa 
fatigued, and was sleeping lale, until a few minutea before. Ths 
surgeon of the town bod been sent for, end the landlord of the inn 
waa trring vainly to enforce order until ho came, and, from time ia 
time, drinking little cups of brandy, and ofl'ering them to the guests, 
who were all assembled there, pretty much as the servanta were 
doing in the court-yard. 

At last the surgeon came. All fell back, and hung on 
words that were to fall from bis lips, 

" Seel "said the Iftcdlotd. "This lady came last night by the 
diligence with her mcdd. Doubtless, a great lady, for she must 
have a private eitting-room " 

" She waa Madame the Baroness de Ecoder," said the French, 
mdd. 

— "And was difficult to please in the matter of supper, and a 
sleeping-room. She went to bed well, though fatigued. Her 
maid left her " 

"I begged to be allowed to sleep in her room, Ba wo were in & 
stTHDge imi, of the character of which we knew nothing ; but she 
would not let me, my mistress wea auch a great lady." 

— "And slept with my servants," continued the landlord. 
"This morning we thought madame waa still slumbeiing; but 
when eight, nme, ten, and near eleven o'clock came, I bade her 
m£ud use my pass-key, and enter her room " 

" The door waa not locked, only closed. And here she was 
found — dead, is she not, monsieur F — with her face down on her 
pillow, and her beautiful hair all scattered wild ; ebe would neTer 
let me lie it up, saying it made her bead ache. Such haii I " aiid 
the_ waiting-maid, Ufting up a long golden trees, and letting it litU 

I remembered Amante's words the night before, and crept clou 
up to her. 

Meanwhile) the doctor was examining the body underneath 
the bed-dothes, which the landlord, until now, had not allowed 
to be diumsged. The eurgeon drew out bis band, all bathed toA 
Btained wlt^ Uood; and holding up a short sharp knife, with • 

said. "The deceased lady hsi 

. . -_ aimed straight at her heaw." 

Then patting on his qiectaues, he read the writing oa the blood; 
paper, dimmed uid hqmbly obeeured ea it was : — 
NnMBBO Utr. 
Ainsi \m Cbanffeurs e« vcDgenL 
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p{!'|Ijet UB Kol" said I to Amaate. "Oh, let ub leaTs this 
DTiible place I " 
"Wait a Utile,'' said abe. "Oalj a few mlnu tea mora. It TviU 
be batter." 

Iramediatel; the voices of all proclaimed tbeir euBpicions of the 
cavalier who had arrived last the niglit before. He had, thej aaid, 
made eo man^ inquiries about the jauag ladf, whose aupeicilioua 
conduct all in tie salk-h-manger had been discussing oa his 
entrance. Tbey were talliing about boi oa we left the room ; he 
must have come in directly afterwards, and not untO he had learnt 
all about her had he spohen of the buainesa which necesutnted hit 
departure at dawn of day, and made hie arrangements with both 
landlord and oatlei' for the possession of the keys of the stable and 
parte cochin. In short, there waa no doubt as to the murderer, 
even before the arrival of the legal functioaarj who had been Bent 
for by the surgeon ; butthe word on the paper chilled eveiy one with 
terror. Lea Chauffeurs, who were they? No one knew, eome of 
the gang might even then be in the roiim overbearing, and noting 
down fresh objects for vengeance. In Germany, I had beard little 
of this terrible gaa^, and Ibad ptud no greater heed to the atorieg 
related once or twice about them in Carlaruha than one does to 
tales about ogres. But here, in their very baunta, I learnt the full 
amount of the terror they inspired. No one would be legally re- 
eponsible for any evidence criminating the murderer. The pubiio 

Srosecutor sbiank from, the duties of his office. What do I Bay f 
'either Amante nor I, knowing far more of the actual guilt of the 
nan who had killed that poor sleeping youug lady, durst breathe 
ft word. We appeared to be wholly ignorant of everything; we, 
who might have told eo much. But how could we? we wera 
broken down with tenific anxiety and fatigue, with the knowledga 
that we, above all, were doomed victtma; and that the blood, 
heavily dripping from the bed-clothes on to the iloor, was dripping 
thus out of the poor dead body because, when living, she bad been 
mistaken for me. 

At length Amante went up ta the landlord, and asked permia- 
aion to leave his inn, doing all openly and humbly, ao aa to excite 
neither ill-will nor suspicion. Indeed, suapicioa was otherwisa 
directed, and he willingly gave us leave to depart A few days 
ftftetwards we were across the Rhine, in Qermaiiy, making our 
way towards Frankfort, but still keeping our di^guiaea, and Amante 
Btill working at her trade. 

On the way, we met a ;^oung man, a wandering journeyman 
froDi Eeidalberg, I knew lum, although I did not-choose that ha 
should know me, I asked him, as carelessly aa I could, bow the 
old miller was now ? He told me he waa dead. This realization 
of tha worst apprehenaiona caused by bis long silence shocked ma 
tnezpreaaibly. It eeenied as though every prop gave way from 
under me, I bad been talking to Amante only that very day of 
I 'llto safety and conifoit of tlae home that b.ww\«4. Vm "m tcfa 
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Tnther's bonie; of tlis praUtnde which the old mwi would f«d 
towHtds her) nad how there, in that peaceful dwelling, far away; 
from the tembla knd of France, ehti abould £ad eiise and aecuiitf 
for nil tbs reat of ber life. All this I iliouglit I liad to promiae,! 
end BTen jet more had I looked for, for mjEelf. 1 looked to tlia 
nnburdeninE of my heart and conscience by telling all I knew to 
my beet end wisest friend. I looked to hia loTO ns a sure guid)Uic4 
a well as a comforting- Etay, and, beliold, bo has gone away fxoai 
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I had left the room hastily on bearing of this sad n 
the Heidelberger. Ptesi-ntlv, Amante followed : 

"Poor madame," paid eiie, confioltDg me to the beet of faer 
ability. And then she told ine by degreea what more she badt 
learned tegpecting- my home, about which she knew olmoat as 
much aa I did, from my frequent talks on the subject both at 
Les Rochers and on the dreary, doleful lond we had come along; 
She bad continued Ibe conversation after I left, by asking about 
my brother and his wife. Of course, they Wvii on at the uil^; 
but the man said {with what truth I know not, but 1 beUeved it 
firmly at the time) that Babette had completely ffiX. the uppef 
hitnd of toy brother, who only saw Ihrougb ber ejea and heon' 
with her ears. TfanC there had been much Heidelberg gossip al 
lets days about her sudden intimacy witli a ^laud French gentla- 
man who bad appeared at the mill — a relation, by marriage — 
married, in fact, to the miller's sister, who, by ail accounts, had 
behaved abominably and ungratefully. But that waa no reoeoii 
for Eabette's extreme and eudden intimacy with bim, eoing about 
areiywhere with the French gentleman ; and since be left (ns tha 
Heidelberger eaid he knew for a fact) corresponding with him 
constantly. Yet her husband saw no harm in it all, aeemiiigljf 
though, to be Bure. he was so out of spirils, what with faia fnther'a 
death and the news of his ei&ter's inl'au^y, that be hardly knew how 
to hold up bia bead, 

" Now," said Aniante, " all this proves that M. de la Touiello 
hna suspected that you would go back to the nest in which joa 
were reared, and that he has been thpre, and found that you bavA 
not yet returned ; but probably he still imaginea that you will di 
Ml, and has accordingly engaged your aister-in-Iaw as a land a 
informant Madame has eaid Ibat her eiater-in-law bote her ni 
extreme good-will ; and the defamatory story be has got the etalt 
of us in spreading, will not tend to increase the farour in whidi 
Tonr sister-in-law holds you. No doubt the assassin was retracinz 
hie steps nben we met him near Forbncb, and having heard of 
the poor German lady, with her French maid, and her pretty 
blonds complexion, he followed ber. If madame will still M 
guided by ma— and, my child, I beg of you still to trust me,"«ai(l 
Amanta, breaking out of her respectful formality into the way of 
talking more natural to those who hod shared and escaped from 
common dangers — mora natural, too, where the spi^aker 
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confdous of B power of protection -wliicli the other did not posaesi 
— " WB will go on to FranWort, wid lose ouraeWes, for a lime, at 
least, in the numbers of people who throng agreftt towoi and jou 
Isve told me that Fraukfort ia a gnat town. We will elill be 
buaband and wife ; we will tnke a smnll lodging, nod joa shall 
houaekeep and live in-doors. I, as the lougbec and the more alert, 
will continue m; father'a trade, and seek work at the tailors' 

I could think of no better phn, ao we followed thifl out. In a 
hsitk atreet at Frnnkfort we found two furnished rooms tn let (-n 
A sixth Blorj-. The one we entered had no light from day; a 
dingy lamp swung perpetually from the ceilin?, and from that, 
or &om the open door lendiug lato the bedroom beyond, cftrae our 
onl^ light. The bedroom was more cheerful, but very emaU. Such 
M it was, it almost exceeded our possible means. The money 
from the sale of my ting waa almost exhausted, and Amante was 
a stranger in the place, speaking only French, moreover, and the 
good Oermons were hating the French people right heartily. How- 
ever, we succeeded better than our hopes, and even laid by a little 
against the time of my conHnement, I never stirred abroad, and 
saw no one, and Amante's want of knowledge of German kept her 
in a state of comparative isolation. 

At length my child waa born — my poor woriw than fatherless 
child. It waa a girl, aa I had prayed for. I had feared lest a hc-y 
might have something of the tiger nature of its father, but a girl 
seemed all my own. And yet not all my own, for the faithful 
Amante's delight and glory in the babe almost exceeded mine ; in 
outward show it certainly did. 

We had not been able to alTord any attendance beyond what a 
neighbouring soge-femme could give, and she came frequently, 
bringing in with her a little store of gossip, and wonderful tales 
culled out of her own eiperience, every time. One day she began 
to tell me about a great lady in whose service her daughter had 
lived as scullion, or some such thing. Such a beautil'ul lady I 
with such a handsome husband. But grief comes to the palace 
ts well as to the garret, and why or wherefore no one knew, hot 
somehow the Bar'.n de Rceder must have incurred the vengeance 
of the terrible Chauffeurs ; for not many months ago, as madnnie 
was going to see her relations in Al^rce, she was stabbed dead aa 
she lay in bed at some hotel on the road. Had I not seen it in the 
Oaaettef Had I not heard P Why, ehe had been told that as far 
off aa Lyons there were placards offering a heavy reward on the 
part of the Bstoe de Rteder for informstion respecting the mur- 
derer of his wife. But no one could help him, lor all who could 
bear evidence were in such terror of the Chauffeurs ; there were 
hundreds of them, she had been told, rich and poor, great gentle- 
men and peasants, all leagued together by most frightful oaths to 
hunt to the death any one who bore witness aitainst, \.Wth-, '=0 
that even they who survived the tottutes t<ivtt\ck0ieC\\a.\\Ee"OT4 
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iubjected miiny of tte people wLom tliey plundered, dar 

reco^ise tliem agnin, would not dare, even did tbev eee them at 
tha bar of a court of justice ; for, if one were condemned, 
then not hundreds sworn to ttvenge hia death P 

I told all thia to Amante, and we began to fear that if M. debt 
Tourelle, or Lefebvra, or any of the piog ot Lea Itoohers, bad 
■sen these placarda, tboy would know that the poor lady Gtabbed 
by the former was the Baroaeea de Bffider, and that thej would 
itet forth ngain in search of me. 

This fresh apprehension told on my henlth end impeded ray 
recovery. We had so little monev we could not call in & phy- 
<icinn, at least, not one in established practice. Bat Amante 
found out B youn? doctor for whom, indeed, she bad sometimes 
worked ; tmd olTenDg to pay him in kind, ehe brought him to ei 
me, her aick wife. He was veir gentle and thoughtrul, tliongb^ . 
like ouraelvea, very poor. But he gave much time and considers 
tioD to the caseL saying once to Amante that he eaw my conatitutioa 
had experienced some eevere ahock from which it was probnbta 
that my nerves would never entirely recover, By-and-hy I sbaQ 
name this doctor, and then you will know, better than I can 
describe, his character. 

1 grew strong in time— stronger, ftt least, I was able to worS ; 
a little at home, and to sun myself and my baby at the ganet' 
window in the roof. It was all the air I dared to take. I con- 
stantly wore the disguise I bad £rst set out with ; ss conslantlj^ 
had I renewed the disfiguring dje which changed my hair and 
complexion. But the perpetual state of t«iTor in wh'ich I hal 
been during the whole months succeeding my eacape &oin 
Les Kochera made me loathe the idea of ever a^in walking 
in the open daylight, exposed to the sight and recognition of even: 
TOsser-by. In vain Amante reasoned — in vain the doctor tugettl 
Docile in every other thing, in this I was obstinate. I would not 
•tir out. One day Amante returned from her work, full of new! 
— some of it good, some such es to cause us apprehension. Ths 
good news was this; the master for whom she worked as journey- 
man was going to send her with some others toagreat house at ths 
other side of Frankfort, where there were to be private theatricalfli 
and where many new dresses and much alteration of old onea 
would be required. The tailors employed were all to at&y at 
this house until the day of representation was over, as it was at 
some distance from the town, and no one could tell when 
their work would he ended. But the pay was to be proportionately 
good. 

The other thing she had to »ay was this: she had that day 
met the travelling jeweller to whom she and I had sold my ring. 
It was rather a peculiar one, given to me by my husband ; we had 
felt at the time that it might be the means of tracing us, but vre 
were penniless and starving-, and what else could we do F She ha^ 
BBBa m&t this Freccbmtm had. lecQgmKd. We «itb.« ume instant: 
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that she did him, imcl she thought at the same time that tbi^a 
WM a gleam of more than common intelligence on hia face as he 
did so. Thi9 idea bad been confirmed bv his following; her for 
some way on the other ude of the street ; but she had evaded bim 
with her better knowledge of the town, and the increasing dark- 
nets of the night. Still it was well that she was f^ing to such a 
diatance from our dwelling cm the next day; and she bad brought 
me in a stock of provisions, begging me to keep withio doors, with 
a strange kind of fearful oblivion of the fact that I had never set 
loot bejond the threshold of the house since I had first entered it 
— scarce eyer ventured down the stairs. But, although my poor, 
my dear, very faithful Amaate was like one possessed that last 
night, she spoke coutinually of the dead, which is a had sign for 
the living. She kissed you — yes I it was you, my daughter, my 
darling, whom I bore beneath my bosom away from the fearful 
castle of your father — I call bim so for the first time, I must call 
him ao once again before I have done— Amsnte kissed yoii, aweet 
baby, blessed little comforter, as if she never could leave off. And 
then she went away, alive. 

Two days, three days passed away. That third evening I was 
sitting within my bolted doors — you asleep on your pillow by my 
side — when a step came up the stair, and I knew it must be for 
me; foe ours were the topmost rooms. Some cue knocked; I 
l;eld ray very breath. But some one spoke, and I kuew it was 
the good Doctor Voss. Then I crept to tne door, and answered. 

"Are vou alone P " asked I, 

"Yes, 'said he, in ft still lower voice. "Let me in." 1 let 
him in, and he was as alert as I in bolting and barring the door. 
Then he came end whispered to me his doleful tale. He had 
come from the hospital in the oppoate quarter of the town, the 
hospital which he visited; he should have been with me sooner, 
but he had feared lest he should be watched. He had come from 
Amante's death-bed. Her fears of the jeweller were too well 
founded. She had left the house where she was employed timt 
morning, to treaeact some errand connected vrith her work in the 
town ; she must have been followed, and dogged on her way back 
through solitary wood-paths, for some of the wood-rangera belong- 
ing to the great houae bad found her lying there, stabbed to death, 
but not dead ; with the poniard again plunged through the fatal 
writing, once more; but this time with the word "un " under- 
lined, BO as to show tbat the assassin was aware of his previouf 
mistake : — 



They had carried her to the house, and given her restoratives 
till she had recovered the feeble use of her speech. But, oh, 
faithful, dear friend and sisterl even then she rememVnei. taa, 
and refused to tell (what no one e\se among \iei fe'aft-^--waS«™*i'» 
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hnew) where she lived or mth whom. Life was ebbiiiB awBy 
Tnat, and they bad no resource but to carr; bet to the oeuwt 
hospital, where, of course, the fact of lier sex waa made known. 
Fortunately both for her and for me, the doctor in attendance waa 
the Teiy Doctor Voss whom we already iniew. To him, wbila 
awuting her coufesaor, she told enough to enable him to under- 
stand the position in which I was left ; before the priest bad beard 
half her tale Amautfl was dead. 

Doctor Vosa told ma he had made all aorta of detowt, and 
waited thus, late at ni^^ht, for fear of being watched and followed. 
But I do not thinlc he was. At any rate, as I sftfirwarda learnt 
from bim, the Baron Rreder, on hearing of the Gimilitude of thia 
murder with that of his wife in every particular, made such a 
search after the assaaaina, that, although they were not discoveied, 
they were compelled to take to flight for the time. 

I can hardly tell you now by what aiguuieats Dr. Voas, at firet 
merely my benefactor, sparing me a portion of his small modicam, 
nt length perauoded me to become Ilia wife. His wife be called 
it, I called it ; for we went through the leli^ous ceremony too 
much slighted at the time, and as we were both Luthenuia, and 
M. de la Tourelle bad pretended to ba of the reformed religion, B 
divorcB ixam the latter would have been easily procurable by 
(Herman law, both ecclesiaalical and legal, conld we have aommoned 
so fearful a man into any court. 

The good doctor took ma and my child by stealth to his modest 
dwelling; and (here I lived in the same deep retirement, never 
eeeing the full light of day, although when the dye had onca 
pasaed away from my face my husband did not vriah me to Tenew 
it. There nas no need; my yellow bur waa grey, my complexion 
was aehen -coloured, no creature could have lecogniEed the fresh- 
coloured, bright-haired young woman of eighteen months before. 



married, Tbey called ma the Grey Woman, 

He made me give you his surname. Till now you have known 
no other father — while ha lived you needed no father'a love. Once 
only, only once more, did the old terror come upon me. For some 
reason, which I forget, I broke through my usual custom, and went 
to the window of my room for some purpose, either to shnt or to 
~~ '', Lookingoutintolheatreet for an instant, I was faacinated 



made with the window caused him to look up ; he saw me, an old 
grey woman, and he did not recognize me ! Yet it waa not three 

Swrs since we bad parted, and his eyes were keen and dreadful, 
ke those of the lynx. 
I told M. Vosa, on his return borne, and be tried to cheer me, 
but the shock of seeing M. de la Tourella had been too terrible 
for me. I was ill for long montha afterwards. 
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Once again I saw him. Dead. He imd Leretyre were ftt lut 
CBUgbt \ hunted down bj the Baron de R<sder in some of theii 
crimen. Dr. Vosb had heard of their aireat; their condemn atioo, 
their death \ but he never said a word to me, until one daj bo 
bade me show him that I loved him bj m; obedience ftnd my trust. 
He took me a long carriage-joumej, where to 1 kuow not, 'for wa 
nsrer spoke of that day again ; I was led through a piiaon, into n 
closed court-yard, where, decently draped in the last robes of 
death, concealing the maris of decnpitation, lay W. de la Tourelle, 
and two or three others, whom I had known at Les Eochera. 

After that conviction Dr. Vosa tried to persuade me to return to 
a more natural mode of life, md to go out more. But although I 
sometimes complied with bis wish, yet the old terror was ever 
strong upon me, and be, seeing what an effort it was, gave up 
urging me at last. 

You know all the reat. How we both mourned bitterly the 
loss of that dear husband and father— for such I will call him ever 
— and as such you must consider him, my child, after this one 
revelation is over. 

Why has it been made ? you ask. For this reason, my child. 
The lover, whom you have only known as M. Lehrun, a French 
artist, told me but yesterday hia teal name, dropped because the 
blood-thire^ Bepublicans might conaider it ai too atistocrntic. It 
is MftUiice de Poissy, 




Om old Hall is to be pulled down, and tliej are gome to build 
fitreeta on the site. I eaid to ray Bister, "Ethelindft; if tlwT really 

Sull down Mortnn Hall, it will be a worse piece of work toan the 
:epeal of tbe Com Lnwa." And, after some conBideration, elie 
replied, that if she muflt speak what -was on her mind, aha would 
own that she thought the pHpisU had somothing to do with it; 
that they had never forgiven the Morton who had been with Lord 
Monteagle when be discovered the Gunpowder Plot ; for we knew 
that, somewhere in Home, there was a book kept, and which had been 
kept for fceneratioDS, ^vin^ an account of tbe secret private hietory 
of every Engliflb family of note, and regialering the names of those 
to whom the Papist' owed either grudges or gratitude. 

We were eilent for some time ; but I am aure tbe same thought 
was in both our minds; our ancestor, a Sidebotham, had been » 
follower of the Morton of that day ; it had always been eaid in 
the family that be had been with his meaterwhea he went with 
the Lord Monteagle, and found Ouy Fawkes and bis dark lantern 
under the Parliament House; and the ([ueation flashed across our 
niinda, were the Sidebothama marked with a black mark in that 
terrible mysterious book which was kept under lock and key by 
the Pope and the Cardinala in Rome ? It was terrible, yet, eome- 
how, rather pleasant to think of. So many of the misfortunes 
which had happened to ua through life, and which we had called 
"mysterious dispensations," but which some of our neighboura had 
attributed to our want of prudence and foresight, were accounted 
for at once, if we were objects of the deadly hatred of such a 
powerful order as the Jesuits, of whom we had lived in dread ever 
eince we bad vestd the Female Jeiait. Whether this last idea aug* 
jested what my aister said noit I can't tell i we did know the 
icrmala Jesuit's second cousin, so might be said to have litertuy 
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. eonneetioDB, and from that the startling thougLt Diight fprJng up 
in my Bister's mind, for, said she, " Biddy " (my name is IJridgel, 
and no one liiit my sister cnlls me Biddv), " suppose you vrrile 
some account of Morton Unll ; we have Itnown much in out time 
of tlio Mortons, and it nill be a sliame if they pata away cou- 
pletely from men's memories wbilo wo cnn epeak or write." 1 was 
pleased with the notion, I confess ; but I felt ashamed to sgree to 
it all at ODce, thou;;h even, as I objected for modesty's sake, it 
came into my mind how much I had heflrd of the old place in its 
former days, and how it was, perhaps, all I could now do for the 
Mortons, under whom our ancestors had lived as tenanls for more 
than three hundred years. So at last I agreed ; and, for fear of 
mistakes, I showed it to Mr. Swiaton, our young curate, who has 
jut it quite in order for me. 

Mort«n Hall is sittiated about five mites from the centre of 

Drumble. It stands on the outsliirts of a village, which, when the 

Hall was built, was probably as large as Dmiuble in those davs ; 

and even I can remember when there was a long piece of rather 

lonely road, with high hedges on either side, between Morton 

I Tillsge and Drumble. Now, it is all street, and Morton seems 

[ but a suburb of the great town near. Our farm stood where 

l Liverpool Street runs now ; and people used to come snipe^bootinf; 

I jnst where the Baptist chapel is bnilt. Our farm must have been 

\ elder than the Hitll, for we had a date of 1430 on one of the cro<»- 

[ fceams. My father was ralter proud of this advantag*, for the 

I Hall had no date older than I5i34 ; and I remember bis allronting 

Mrs, Dawson, the houaekeeper, by dwelling loo much on this cir- 

[ cnnistacce one evening when' she canio to drink tea with my 

I Bother, whenEtbelindaandlweremerechildren. Butmymother, 

' teeing that Mrs, Uawaon would never allow that any house in the 

parisu could be older than the HiUl, and that she wes getting very 

warm, and almost insinuating that the Sidebothams had forged 

the date to disparage the squire's family, and set themselves up as 

having the older blood, asked Mi's. Dawson to lell us the story of 

eld Sir John Morton before we went to bed, I slilj reminded my 

father that Jack, our man, was not always go careful as might be 

in housing the Alderuey in good time in the autumn evenings. So 

he started up, and went off to see after Jack ; and Mrs. Dawsoa 

end we drew nearer the fire to hear the story about Sir Jobn. 

Sir John Morton had lived soma time about the Restoration. 
The Mortons had taken the right side ; so when Oliver Cromwell 
came into power, be gave away their Innds to one of his Puiit&n 
followers — a man who had been but a praying, canting, Scotch 
pedlar till the war broke rrnt ; and Sir John had to go and live 
with his royal master at Bruges. The upstart's name was Carr, 
who came to live at Morton HiJl ; and, I'm nroud to say, we— I 
mean our ancestors — led him a pretty life. He hsd haixl work to 
IfBt any rent at all from the tenantry, who knew iheiv dvA-j VseV-Vjei 
L Uan to pay it to a Roundhead. I! he tooV \iie \k« \ja*ea««i.,'0&a 
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odicerB fared so bndly, that they wbts ehy of comiog out to 
Mortoo — Eill ftlong that lonely road I told you of — agun. Strange 
noisea were heard about tlie Hall, whicli got the credit of being 
haunted ; but, m those noises wei^ never henid before or since 
that Richard Carr lived there, I leave you to guesa if the evil 
•piiita did not know weW over whom they had power — over 
ichiwnatic rebels, and no ooa else. They durst not trouble the 
Mortous, who were true and loyal, and were faithful followers of 
King Charles in word and deed. At Inat, Old Oliver died ; and 
folks did sHy that, on that wild and etormy night, his voice was 
heard high up in the air, where you hear the flocks of wild geese 
■kirl, crying out for his true follower Richard Corr to accompany 
him in the terrible (^hase the fiends were giving him before 
carrying him down to hell, Anyway, Richard Carr died within a 
week^ summoned by the dead oi nut, he went his way down to 
his master, and his master's master. 

Then liis daughter Alice came iuto poaseasion. Her mother 
was somehow related to General llonk, who was beginning to 
come into power about that lime. So when Charles the Second 
came back to his throne, and many of the sneaking Puritans bad 
to quit their ill-gotten land, and turn to the right about, Alice 
Carr was still left at Morton Hall to queen it there. She waa 
taller than most women, and a great hsnuty, I have heard. But, 
ibr all her beauty, she was a stem, hard woman. The tenants bad 
known her to be hard in her father's lifetime, but now that sh» 
was the owner, and had the power, she was worse than ever. Sba 
hated the Stuarts worse than ever her father had done ; had 
calves' head for dinner every thirtieth of January ; and when the 
first twenty-ninth of May came round, and every moUier's son in 
the village gilded his oak-leaves, and wore them lu his hat, sha 
closed the windows of the great Hall with her ovm hands, and sate 
throughout the day in darkness and mourning. People did not 
like to go agiunst her by force, because she was a young and 
beautiful worn an. It waa snid the Eing got her cousin, the Duke 
of Albemarle, to nsk her to court, just as courteoualy oa if she had 
been the Queen of Sheba, and Eing Charles, Solomon, praying her 
to visit him in Jerusalem. But she would not go ; not she t She 
lived a very lonely life, for now the Eing hod got his own agtun, 
no servant but her nurse would stay with her in the Hall ; and 
none of the tenants would pay her any money for all that her 
father had purchased the lands from the Parliament, and paid the 
price down in good red gold. 

Al! this time, Sir John wna somewhere in the Virginian 

{lantationa; aud the ships sailed thence only twice n year: 
ut his royal master had sent for him home) and home he cam^ 
that second summer after the Restoration. Ko one knew if 
Mistress Alice had heard of hia landing in England or not ; all tha 
Ttllagers and tenantry knew, and were not surprised, and turned 
out la their best di'essee, and with great branehei of oak, to 
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|Velcome bim as ha rode ioiA the villa^ one July morning, with 
vumj gny-looking gentlanien by hia side, Unghiag, and talking, 
and niakinfT merry, and speaking gaily nnd pleasantly to tbe 
viilnge people. Tbey came m od the oppoule gide to tbe DrumUa 
Hoad { indeed Drutnble wns notbing of a plnce Iben, na I have 
told you. Between tbe last cottage in tbe village and tiie gates 
to tbe nM Hall, tbere was a sbady part of tbe road, where the 
branchea nearly met overhead, and made a green glooui. If you'll 
notice, when many people ai'e talking merrily out of doors in sun- 
light, they will stop talKin^ fur an instant, when they come into 
tbe cool green shade, and either be silent for some little time, <jt 
else speak graver, and slower, and softer. And so old people say 
those gay gentlemen did ; for several people followed to see Alice 
Gait's piide taken down. They usttd to tel! how tbe cavaliers had 
to bow their plumed hata in passing under tbe nnlopped and 
drooping boughs. I fenuy Sir John expected that the lady would 
have rallied tier friends, and got ready for a sort of battle to 
defend tbe entrance to the bouse; but the hnd no friends. She 
bad no nearer relatione than tbe Duke of Albemarle, and be was 
mad nitb her for having refused to come to court, and so save ber 
■Mtate, according to his advice. 

Well, Sir John rode on in silence ; the tramp of the many 
I'lHirsea' feet, and the clumping sound of tbe clogs of tbe village 
""wple were all that was heard. Heavy as the great gate vaa, 
_ ley swung it wide on its binges, and up they rode to the Hall 
pteps, where tbe lady stood, in ber close, plain, Puritan dress, her 
'^eeks one crimson 6usb, her great eyes Hashing fire, and no one 
behind ber, or with her, or near ber, or to be seen, but the old 
trembling nurse, catching at her gown in pleading terror. Sir 
John was taken ahack ; he could not go out witli swords and 
warlike weapons against a woman; his very preparations for 
forcing an entrance made bim ridiculous in bis own eyes, and, be 
well knew, in tbe eyes of his gay, scornful comrades too; so be 
turned him round about, and bade them stay where they were, 
while he rode close to the steps, and spoke to the young lady ; 
and there tbej saw him, hat in bond, speaking to her; and she, 
lofty and unmoved, holding her own as if she had been a sovereign 

Sueen with an army nt her bock. What tbey said, no one heard; 
ut he rode back, very grave and much changed iu his look, 
though bis grey eye snowed more bawk-like than ever, as if 
seeing the way to his end, though as yet afar off. He was not one 
tobe jested with before his face; so when he professed to have 
chauged his mind, and not to wish to disturb so fair a lady in 
possession, be and bis cavaliers rode back to tbe village inn, and 
royatered there all day, and feasted tbe tenantry, cutting down 
the branches that bad incommoded them in their morning's ride, 
to make a bonfire of on the village green, in which th»y burnt a 
figure, which some called Old Noll, and others Richard Cam and 
[ it might do for either, folks said, for unless thc^ ^lvA ^\-sti\ 'iS. '^* 
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DHmeofii man, moat people would haye taien it for a forked log 
of wood. 

But the Indj'a nurse told the vilkgers afterwai'ds tliHt Mistteeo 
Alice went in from ihe Bunn; Hall steps into the chill houM 
shadow, end auto htr down and wept m her poor faithful aerraut 
had never aefn her do before, and could not have imagined faer 
proud j'ouag lad; ever doing'. All through that summer's daj 
she cried ; and if fur very wearineas she ceased for a time, and 
odIj Eighed as if her heart was brealcing', they heard through tha 
upper windows — which were open because of the heat — the village 
befls ringing merrily through the trees, and bursts nf choniBea to 
gay cavalier Bongs, all in favour of the Stuarts. All the joung 
lady Bttid was once or twice, "Oh God I I am very friendless!" — 
nnd tbe old nurse knew it was true, and eould not contradict her; 
and slwnya thought, as ahe said long after, that such we&ry 
weeping showed there was some great sorrow at hand. 

I suppose it was the dreariest sorrow that ever a proud womoL 
hud] but it came in the shape of a gay wedding. How, tbe 
villaga never knew. The gay gentlemen rode away from Morton 
the next day as lightly nnd caralessly as if they had attained their 
end, and Sir John had taken posaesaton; and, by-ond-by, the 
nurse ennie timorously out to market in tbe village, and Mistress 
Alice was met in the wood walks just oa grand and as proud sa ever 
inberwnje, only aliulemore pale, and ahttle more mi. The truth 
WM, OS I have been told, that she and Sir John bad each taken a 
fauey to each other in that pariey they held on the Hall steps; 
she, in the deep, wild way in which she took the impressions of 
her whole life, deep down, as if they were burnt in. Sir John 
was a gallant-looking man, and bad a kind of foreign grace and 
courtliness shout him. The way he fancied her was very different 
— a man's way, they tell me. She was a beautiful woman to bo 
tiuned, and made to come to bis beck nnd call j nnd perhaps be 
rend in her softening eyes that ehe might he won, and so all legal 
troubles about the possession of the eatate come to an end in an 
essy, pleasant maDner. He came to stay with friends in the 
neighbourhood; he was met in her favourite walks, with hia 
plumed hat in his hand, pleading with her, and she looMng softer 
and far more lovely than ever ; and lastly, the tenants were told 
of the marriage then nigh at hand. 

After they were wedded, he stayed for a time with her at the 
Hnll, and then otf back to court. They do say that her obarinate 
rtfusal to go with him to London wus tbe cause of their first 
quarrel ; hut such tierce, strong wills would quorrid the first day 
of their wedded life. She said that the court was no place for an 
honest woman ; hut surely Sir John knew best, nud she might 
have trusted bim to take care of her. However, be left her all 
alone: and at first she cried most bitterly, and tiien she took to 
her old pride, and was more haughty and gloomy than ever. 
ff-aod-by she found cut bidden conventicles; and, as Sir John 
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rssvei' Etiotad her of moaej, she ^thered the temnnnts of the old 
Puritan put? about her, imd tried to comfort herself with long 
prnf ere, BBufilod through the nose, for the abBence of her husband, 
tut it WM of no uae. Trent her as he would, she loved him stitl 
with a terrible love. Once, they aay, Gbe put on her WRitio^- 
maid'a dresa, and stole up to Loudon to find out what kept hiui 
there; and eomethin); ane ehw or heard changed her attngetlier, 
for she came back es if her heait was broken. They eav tliat the 
only peraon ehfl loved with all the wild atrength of her heart, had 
proved false to her; and if so, what wonder I At the best of 
times she was but a gloomy creature, and it was a great honour 
for her father's danghtec to be wedded to a Morton, She should 
not have eipectod too much. 

After her despondency came her religion. Every old Puritan 

preacher in the country was welcome at Morton Ilall. Surely 

that was enough to disgust Sir John. The Mortons had never 

I cared lo have much religion, but what they had, had been good of 

' its kind hitherto. So, when Sir John came down, wanting a gay 

I greeting and a tender show of love, hia lady exhorted him, and 

' prayed over him, and quoted the last Puritan text she had heard 

at him ; and he swore at her, and at her preachera ; and made a 

deadly oath that none of them should find harbour or welcome in 

ly house of his. She looked Gcornfiilly back at him, and aaid 

^e had yet to leam in what county of England the house he 

iQkike of was to be found ; but in the house her father purchased, 
limd alia inherited, all who preached the Gospel should be welcome, 
** >t kings make what laws, and kings' minions swear what oittha 
_Jey would. He aaid nothing to this — the worst sign fur her) 
{ut he set bis teeth at her ; and in an hour's time ho rode away 
iack to the French witch that had beguiled him. 

Before he went away &om Morton ha set his spies. He longed 
to catch his wife in his flerca clutch, and punish her for defying 
him. She had made him hate her with her Puritanical ways. 
He counted the days till the messenger came, splashed up to the 
top of his deep leather boote, to say that my lady had invited the 
canting Puritan preachera of the neighbourhood to a jirayer- 
aieeting, and a dinner, and a night's rest at her house. Sir John 
smiled as he gave the messenger live gold pieces for hb paina ; and 
Btraight took post-horses, and rodelongdays till he got to Morton; 
and only just in time, for it was the very day of the prayer- 
meeting. Dinners were then at one o'clock in the country. The 
great people in London might keep late houra, and dine at three 
in the aftemooQ or ao; but the Mortons they always clung to the 
good old ways, and aa the church bells were ringing twelve when 
Sir John came riding into the village, he know be might slacken 
iluidle ; and, casting one glance at the smoke which came hurrying 
aa if iiom a newly-mended fire, justibehind the wood, where 
knew the Hull kitchen cbimnev stood, Mr John stopped at the 
llithy, and pretended In queslion the smith »,W\A V'la VwhsS* 
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•hoes ; but be took little heed of the nnswerB.being moTs occupied ■ 

bv an old eecving-iuiin fTom the Hall, wbg had b«eu loilering 1 

about the emithv nfllf the moratDBr, as folk tbousbt afterwardB, to I 
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ibout the emithy nfllf the moratng:, as folk tbougbt afterwardB, to 
hetip GotnH AppointniGtit witli Sir John. When tlieir talk was 
ended, Sic Joliii lifted bituaelf Btiaii^bt in bis saddle, cleared bia 
ttuDit^ end apoke out aloud : — 

" I grieTe to bear your lady is ao ill." Tbe smith ^vondered at 
this, for all the village knew of tbe coming feaat at the Hall i the 
apriiig-cbickeiis Lad been bought up, and tbe cfide lambs killed ; 
for the preachers io those days, if they fnsted they fasted, if they 
fouf(ht they fought, if tbey prayed they prayed, eometimes for 
three hours at a slaudiug ; aod if they teasted tbvy feasted, and 
knew what ^god eatiog was, believe me. 

" My lady ill P " said tbe smith, as if be doubted the old prim 
eerving-maD 9 word. And the latter would have chopped in mth 
an angry nSBeveratioD (he had been at Worcester, and fought on 
the rie-ht side), but Sir John cut him short. 

" Sly lady is very ill, good Master Foi. It touches her here," 
continued he, pointiug to his bend. " I am come down to take 
faer to London, where the King's own physician shall prescribe for 
her." And he rode slowly up to the Hall. 

Tbe lady was ns well ns ever she had been in ber life, and happier 
than she had oft*n been ; for in a. few minutes some of those wnom 
Bbe esteemed eo highly would be about her, some of those who 
bad known and valued her father — her dead father, to whom her 
sorrowful heart turned in its woe, an the only true lover and friend 
she bad ever had on earth. :Maiiy of tbe preachers would have 
ridden far — was all in order in their rooms, and on the table 
in tbe great dining parlour? >She hod (rot into restless hurried 
ways of late. She went round below, and then she mounted the 
great oak staircase to see if tbe tower bed-chamber was all in order 
tor old Master Hilton, the oldest among tbe preachers. Mean- 
while, the maidens below were carrying in mignty cold rounds of 
spiced beef, quarters of lamb, chicken pies, and all such provisions, 
whet), Buddenly, they knew not how, they found themselves each 
wized by strong arms, their aprons thrown over their beads, afier 
tha manner of a gag, and tbemselvea borne out of the house on to 
the poultry green oebind, where, with threats of what worse 
might befall them, they were eent with many a shameful word 
(Sir John could not always command bis men, many of whom bad 
been soldiers in the French wars) back into the village. They 
scudded Bwav like frightened hares. My lady was strewing tha 
white-headed preacber's room with the last year's lavender, and 
stirring up the sweet-pot on the dressing-table, when she heard 
a step on the echoing stairs. It was no measured tread of any 
Puritan ; it was the clang of a man of war coming nearer and 
nearer, with loud rapid strides. She knew tbe step ; ber heut 
itopped beating, not for fear, but because she loved Sir John even 
'vt; and she look a step forward to meet bim, and then stood 



Rtilt nnd trnmlileJ, for the flAtt»ring Mm thou^'Lt eame befbre hM 
that he might Imve coma yet in some quick iinpulae of revivin(f 
love, and thnt hia hnstj step might be prompted by the paaGiannte 
tenderness of a husband. But when be reftched the door, she 
looked n9 calm and indifTereDt as ever. 

" My lady," aaid ha, "you are gftthering your friends to soma 
ivaal. May 1 know viho are thus invitpd to revel in my houan K 
Home graceless fellows, X see, from the Btora of meat and drink 
belnw— wine-bibbera and driinknrdfi, I fenr," 

But, by the working glnnca of his eye, she saw that he knew 
all; and ue spoke with a cold diHlinctness. 

"Master tphraim Dixon, Master Zecubbsbel Hopkins, Master 
nelp-me-or-I-perish Perkins, nnd some other godly ministers, 
come to spend the afternoon in my house." 

He went to her, and in his ragu he struek her. She put up no 
arm to save herself, but reddened a little with the pain, and then 
drawing her neckerchief on one side, she looked at the crimsou 
mark on her white neck. 

" It serves me right," she said. " I wedded one of my father's 
enemies ; one uf those who would have hunted the old man to 
death. I gave my father's enemy house and lands, when he came 
as A beggar to my door ; I followed my wicked, wayward heart in 
this, instead of minding my dying father's words, Strike again, 
and avenge him yet more !" 

But ha would not, because she bade him. He unloosed his 
BBsh, and bound her arms tight — tight together, and she never 
struggled or spoke. Then pushing ht^r so that she was obliged to 
ait down on the bed side — 

" Sit there," he said, " and bear how I will welcome the old 
hypocrites you have dared to ask to my house — my house and my 
ancestors' house, long before your lather — n canting pedlar — 
hawked his goods about, and cheated honest men." 

And, opening the chamber window right above those IlaU steps 
where she had awaited him in her maiden beauty scarce three 
short years ago, he greeted the company of preachers as they rode 
up to the Hall with such terrible hideous language (my lady had 
provoked hira past all bearing, you see), that the old men turned 
round aghast, and made the best of their way back to their own 
places. 

Meanwhile, Sir John's serving-men below Had obeyed their 
master's orders. They had gone through the house, closing every 
window, every shutter, and every door, but leaving all else just aa 
it was— the cold meata on the table, the hot meats on the spit, the 
silver flagons on the side-board, alt just ns if it were ready for a 
feast { and then Sir John's bead-servant, he that I spoke of 
before, came up and told hia master all was ready. 

" Is the horse and the pillion all ready P Then you nnd I 
must be my lidy's tire-women j " and as it seemed ^o V&t "to 
mockery, but in realitj-with a deep TpUT^ae, ttift^ Sneasai. '^^ 
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helpless ivoman ia her riilin"; things nil awry, and strange Mid 
disorderly. Sir John carried lier downstairs ; and he and his miui 
bound her on the pillion; and Sir John moimtBd before. The 
man shut and locked the great house-door, and the echoes of the 
clang Trent through the empty Jlall widi an ominous sound. 
" Throw the key," said Sir John, " deep into the mere jondcr. 
My lady may po aeek it if she lists, when nest I eeC her arma 
at liberty. Till then I know whose house Morton Hall ahall be 
called." 

"Sir John 1 it shall be called the Devil's Honse, tind you shall 
be hi a steward." 

ISut the poor lady hod better hare held her tongne ; for Sir 
John only ku^hed, and told her to rare on. As he passed through 
the village, with his serring-nien liding: behind, the tenantry came 
out and stood at their doors, and pitted him for baring a mad wife, 
and praised him for his cure of bar, and of the chance he gave her 
of amendment by taking her up to be seen by the King's physidan. 
But, somehow, the Hall got an ugl)| name; the roast ancl boiled 
meals, the ducks, the chickens had time to drop inbi dust, before 
nny human being now dared to enter in ; or, indeed, had any right 
to enter in, for Sir John never cnme bock to Morton ; and as for 
my lady, some said she was dead, and some said she ^Tas mod, and 
shut up in London, and some said Sir John had token her to a 
convent abroad. 

" And what did become of her P " asked we, creeping up to 
Mn. Dawson. 

" Nny, how ehoutd I know ? " 

"But what do yon think F " we asked, perfinacionaly. 

"I cannot tell. I bare heitrd that after Sir John was killed at 
the battle of the Boyne she got loose, and came wandering back to 
Morton, to her old nutae's house ; but, indeed, she was mad then, 
out and out, and I've no doubt Sit' John had seen it coming on. 
She used to have visions and dream dreams; and some thought her 
a prophetess, and some thought her fairly crazy. What she said 
about the Mortons was nnful. She doomed them to die out of the 
land, and their house to be razed to the ground, while pedlars and 
huzters, such as her own people, her father, had been, should dwell 
where the knightly Mortons had once lited. One winter's night sha 
strayed away, and the next morning they found the poor eraiy 
woman frozen to death in Drumble Meeting-house yard ; and the 
Mr. Morton who had succeeded to Sir John bad her decently 
buried where she was found, by the side of her father's grave." 

We were silent for a time. " And when was the old Hell opened, 
Mrs. Dawson, please P " 

" Oh I when the Mr. Morton, oar squire Morton's grnndfatbeTf 
came into posseswon. Ho was a distant cousin of Sir John, % 
much quieter kind of man. He had all the old rooms opened wide, 
nod aired, and fumigated; and the strange fragments of DiiiBtt 
food were eoUected and tinrM ia Its jwti-, t>ut somehow that old 
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dining- parlour had alwajrs a etamel-house amell, and no one ever 
liked mnkiDg meny ia it — thinking of the gxej old preachers, 
whoaa ghosts might be even then acenting the lueata afar off, and 
trooping unbidden to a feast, that was not that of which they wera 
haullied. 1 wna glad for one when the squire'a father built another 
dininf'-room ; and no servant in tlie honse will go an errand into 



the old dining-parlour after dark, I ci 
" I wonder if the way the last Vi 



e way the last Mr. Morton had to sell hia land 
to the people at Drumble bad anything to do with old Lady Morton's 
prophecy," said my mother, musingly. 

" Not at all," said Mrs. Dawson, sharply. " My lady was crazy, 
and her words not to be minded. I should lilte to see the ootton- 
npinners of Drumble offer to purchase land from the squire. Besides, 
there's a strict entail now. They can't purchase the land if they 
would. A Bet of trading pedlars, indeed 1 " 

T remember Ethelinda and I looked at each other at this word 
" pedlars ; " which was the very word ahe had put into Sir John's 
mouth when taunting bis wife Tdth her father's low birth and. 
calling. "We thought, " We shall Bee." 

Alast we have seen, 

SooD after that evening our good old finend Mrs. Dawson died, 
I remember it well, because Ethelinda and I were put into mourn- 
ing for the first time in our lives. A dear little brother of ouih 
had died only the year before, and then my father and mother hod 
decided that we were too young; that there was no necesdty for 
their incurring the expense of black frocks. We monmed for the 
little delicate darling la our heartSj I know ; and to this day I often 
wooder what it would have been to have had a brother. But 
when Mia. Dnwaen diod.it became a sort of duty we owed to the 
squIie'H family to go into black, and Tery proud and pleased 
Ethelinda and 1 were with our new frocks, I remember dreaming 
Mrs. Dawson was alive again, and crying, because I thought my 
new frock would be taken away from me. But all this has nothing 
to do with Morton Hall. 

When I first became aware of the grentncBS of the squire's 
station in life, hia family consisted of himpelf, bis wife (a &ail, 
delicate lady), his only son, "little master," as Mra. Dawson was 
allowed to call him, "the young squire," as we in the village always 
termed him. His name was John Marmnduke. He was always 
called John ; and after Mrs. Dawson's Ktory of the old Sir John, I 
used to wish be might not bear that ill-omened name. Ke used 
to ride through the village in bis briffht scarlet coat, his long &ir 
curling hair falling over his lace collar, and hia broad bladi hat 
and feather shading his merry blueeyea. Ethelinda and I thought 
then,andl always shall think, there never was such a boy. He had 
a fine higb spirit, too, of his own, and once horsewhipped a groom 
twice as big as himself who had tiwarted bim. To see him and 
Miss Phillis go tearing through the village on their f te«.*3 JvniivBii. 
horses, laughing as they met the west \!uii,aiii\,'a'B«\Q\i%%*^'*^ 
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riirla Snag behind tbem, you would h&ve tlioiiglit ih^m briiiber 
and sister, mtlier than nephew and nunt ; for Miss Phillis wba the 
squire's ^ster, mucli voiiDger thnn himgelf; indeed, nt the time I 
speak of, I don't think she could haTa baen ahoye seveateen, nad 
the young squire, her nephew, was nearly ten, I remember Mrs. 
DawHon sending for my mother and me np fo the Hall that we 
might Eee Alias Phillis dressed ready ti] go with her brother to 
a bnll given nt Bome great lord's tiouse to Prince Wiliinm c* 
Qloucester, nephew to good old Qeoi^e tlia Third. 

When IMis. Elizabeth, Mte. Morton's moid, saw us at tea i 
Mrs. Dawson's room, she asked Ethelinda and me if we would not 
like tocomeinto Miss Pbiilis's dressing-room, and watch her dress; 
and then she utid, if we would promise to keep from touching any- 
thing, she would make interest for us to go. We would have 
promised to stand on our heads, and would bave tried to do so too, 
to earn such a privilege. So in wo went, and stood together, hand- 
iu-hand, up in a comer out of the way, feeling verr red, and shj, 
and hot, till Miss Phillia put us at our ease by playing all manner 
of comical tricks, just to make us laugh, whicn at last we did out- 
light, in spite of tul our endeavours to be grave, lest Mrs, Elizabeth 
should complain of us to my mother. I recollect the scent of the 
ffiarifcAn^ powder with which Miss Phillis's bair was Just sprinkled ; 
nnd how sne shook her head, like a young colt, to work the hair 
loose which Mrs. Elizabeth was straining upover a cushion. Then 
Mrs. EHizaheth would trr a little of Mrs. Morton's rouge ; and Miaa 
PhilUa would wash it oltwith a wet towel, saying that she liked 
her own paleness better than any performer's colour; and when 
Mrs. Elizabeth wanted j ust to touch her cheeks once more, she hid 
herself behind the great arm-chair, peeping out, with her sweet, 
merry face, first at one side and then at another, till we all heard 
the squire's voice at the door, asking her, it she was dressed, to 
coma and show herself to madam, her sister-in-law; for, as I said, 
Mrs. Morton was a great invalid, and unable to go out to any grand 
parties like this. We were all silent In an instant ; and even Mrs. 
Elizabeth thought no more of the rouge, but how to get Miss 
Phillis's beautiful blue dress on quickly enough. She had cherry- 
coloured knots In her hair, and ber breast-knots were of the same 
ribbon. Her gown was open in front, to a quilted white silk skirt. 
We felt very shr of her oa ^e stood there fully dressed— she looked 
BO much grander than anything we had ever seen ; and it was like 
a relief when Mrs. Elizabeth told us to go down to Mrs, Dawson's 
parlour, where my mother was sitting all this lime. 

Just as we ware tellinghowmerryandcomicalMiss Phillis bad 
been, in came a footman. " Mrs. Dawson," said he, "the squire 
bids me ask you to go with Mrs. Sidebotham into the west parlour, 
to have a look at Afiss Morton before she goes." We went, too, 
clinging to my mother. Miss Phillis looked rather shy as we ctunu 
in, and stood just by ^e door. I think we all must nave shown 
Jter that we md aeyei aeea anything eo beautiful aa she was in i 
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lives before ; for she weut very scarlet at our fixed gase at admirft- 
tion, and, to teliece bereelf^ xbe began to pkj all manaer of aotics 
— whirliog round, and mailing cbeesea ■with her rich siUi petticoat; 
unfurliug a fan (a preaent from madam, to complete ber drees), and 

Seeping iirst on one side and then on the other, just m sbe had 
oBB upstairs ; and tbeu catcbin^ bold of her nephew, and inaistii^ 
that be should danoe a miouet with her until the carriage cams ; 
which proposal made him ver; angry, aa it waa an insult to bia 
inauliood (at nine ^enrs old) to eittipuse he could dance. " It waa 
all very well for girls to make fools of themselves," he mid, " but 
it did not do for men." And Ethelinda and I thought we bad 
never heard ao fine a speech before. But the carriage came before 
we hud half feasted our eyes enough ; and the equire came from 
his wife'a room to order the little maater to bed, and hand his 
sister to the carriage. 

I remember a good deal of talk about rojal dukea and uneijual 
marriages that ni^t. I believe Mias Phillia did dance with Prmce 
William; and I have often heard that she bore awa; the belle at 
the ball, and that no one came near her for beauty and pretty, 
merry ways. In a day or two after I saw her scampering through 
the village, looking jitet aa she did before she had aauced with a 
royal dute. We all thought ahe would marry some one great, and 
used to look out for tbo lord who was to take heraway. But poor 
madam died, and there waa no one but Miaa PhiUia to comfort bar 
brother, for the young sfiuire waa gone away to some great school 
down south ; tmd Miss Pbilits grew grave, and reined in her pony 
to keep by the squire's side, when ho rode out on hia steady old 
mare in hia lazy, caretesa way. 

We did not hear ao much of the doings at the Hall now Mrs. 
Dawson was dead ; so I cannot tell how it was ; but, by-and-by, 
there was a talk of billa that were once paid weekly, being now 
allowed to run to quarter-day ; and then, instead of being settled 
every quarter-day, tbey were put off to Cbristmsii ; and many said 
they had hard enough work to get their money then. A buza 
went through the viUnge that the young squire played high at 
college, and that he made away with mora money than his fitther 
could afford. But when he came down to Morton, he was aa hand- 
some as ever ; and I, for one, never believed evil of him ; though 
I'll allow others might cbent him, and he never suspect it. His 
aunt was aa fond of him ns ever; and ho of her. Many is the 
time I have seen them outwalking together, somettmeaaad enough, 
sometimes merry as ever. By-and-by, my father heard of sales of 
small pieces of land, not included in the entul ; and, at last, thing^ 
got ao bad, that the very crops were anld yet green upon the ground, 
for any price folks would givf, bo Hint there was but ready money 

Enid. The squire at length gave way entirely, and never left the 
ouse ; and the young maater in London ; aud poor Miss Phillis 
uaed to go about Irymg to see after the workmen an*. \ai«jMxiat?., 
and save what she could, By this time elie TiQ\i\i>ae aVi'Na^iSi:^ ■, 
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Etbelinda Mid I were nineteen and iiventy-oiie when mr mathei 
died, nnd that was some years before this. Well, At last the equira 
died ; they do say of a broken heart at bis soii'e extravfigaace ; nnd, 
though the lawyers kept it very close, it began to be rumoured thiit 
Slise Pbillis's fortune had cone too. Any wa^r, the creditota cauo 
down on the estate like wolyea. It was entailed, and it could Dot 
be sold; but tbeypat it into the hands of a lawyer, whowas to ffet 
■what be could out of it, and have no pityforthepoor young gqnii^ 
who had not a toof for liis head. MisaPhillia went to live bjher* 
dslf in a little cottaee in the village, at Ihe end of the prapertr, 
which the lawyer allowed her ta have bEcausa he could not let it 
to any one, it was so tumble-down and old. We never knew vhvt 
■he lived on, poor lady ; but she eaid she waswell in bealth, which 
was all we durst ask about. She came to see my fatberjuat before 
be died, and be seemed made bold with the feeling that be wai b 
dying man j eo be asked, what I bad longed to ^ow for many a 
year, where was the young squire ? be bad never been seen in 
Morton eince his father's funernl. Miss Phillis said he was gone 
abroad ; but in what pact be was then ihe herself hardly knew ; 
only she bad a feeling that, sooner or later, he would come back 
to the old place ; ivhere she should strive to keep a liome for biiu 
whenever he waa tired of wandering about, and trying to make Ids 
fortune. 

"Trying to make bis fortune still F" asked my father, his 
questioning eyes saying more than bis words. Miss Phillis shook 
her head, with a sad meaning in her face; and we understood it nlL 
He was at some French gammg-table, if be was not at an English 

Miss Phillis was I'ight. It might be a year after my father's 
death when he cmne ^ck, looking old and grey and worn. Ha 
came to onr door just after we had oarred it one winter's evening. 
Ethelinda and I still lived at the farm, trying to keep it up, md 
make it pay ; but it was bard work. We beard a step conung lip 
the stmigbt pebble walk ; and then it stopped right at out door, 
under the very porch, and we heard a man s breathing, quick and 

" Shall I open the door ? " said I. 

"No, wait! " said Ethelinda; for we lived alone, and there 
was no cottage near us. Wo held our breaths. There came r 

" Who's there P " I cried. 

"Where does Miss Morton live— Miss Phillis P " 

We were not sure if we would answer him ; for she, like as, 
lived alone, 

"Who's there?" again said I. 

"Tour tnna' " ' 
John Morton. 

We had tho door unbarred ii 
«;,■ W/)«rrfon oiirrudnieBs. Wf 



^MiWM bia due fiom U3 ; but he onlj liatened to the directioni we 
gtne bim to his aiml's, and took no notice of our apologies. 

CEAPTER IX. 

Up to this tima we had fslt it rather importinent to tell each other 
of our individual eiteot wonder as to whatMiss Phillia lired on; 
but I know ia our hearts we each thought about it, with a kind 
of reapectful pity for her fallezt low estate. Alias Phillis — that wa 
remembered like an angel for beautj, and like a little princess for 
the imperious swsj ehe exerclecd, and which was such sweet 
compulaion that we had all felt proud to be her slnves — Miss 
Phillis was now a worn, plain woman, in homely dresa, tending 
towards old age ; and looking — (at that time I dared not have 
rpoken so insolent a thoue:ht, not even to myself) — hut she did 



look as if ahe had hurdlv the proper nourishing food ahe required. 

B day, I remember Mrs. Jones, the butchers wife (she was a 

Drumbia person], easing, in her saucy way, that she was not 



One day, I remember Mrs. Jones, the butchers wife (she t 
Drumbia person], easing, in her saucy way, that she was uui, 
surprised to see Miss Morton eo bloodless and pale, for she only 
treated herself to a Sunday's dinner of meat, and lived on slop 
and bread-and-butter all the rest of tlie week. Ethelinda put on 
her severe fece— a look that I am afraid of to this diiy— and said, 
"Mrs. Jones, do you suppose Miss Morton can eat raurnalf-stSiTTed 
meat? Youdonot know how choice and dnioty she is, as becomes 
one bom and bred like her. What was it we had to brin^ Ibr 
her only last Saturday from the grand new butcher's, in Druntble, 
Biddy f" — fWe took onr eggs to market in Dnrnible every Satur- 
day, for the cotton-spi oners would give ns a higher pnoe than 
the Morton people: the more fools they 1) 

I thought it rather cowardly of Etbelinda to put the story- 
telling on me ; but she always thought H great deal of saving her 
soul ; more than I did, I am a&aid, for I mode answer, as bold 
ns a lion, " Two sweetbreads, at a shilling apiece j and a fore- 
QUBrter of house-Iamb, at eighteen-penee a pound." So off went 
Mrs. Jones, in a huft) saying, " their meat was good enough for 
Mrs. Dnnkin, the great millowner's widow, and might SBrvo a 
beggarly Morton any day." When we were alone, I said to 
Ethelinda, "I'm a&aid we shall have to pay for our lies at the 
great day of account;" and Ethelinda answered, very sharply — 
(she's a good sister in the taain) — " Speak for yourself, Biddy. I 
never said a word. I only asked questions, How could I help it 
if you told lies ? I'm sure I wondered at you, how glib j'ou spoka 
nut what was not true." But I knew she was glad I told the lies, 
in her heart. 

After the poor squire came to live with hia aunt, Miss Phillis, 
we ventured to speak a bit to ourselves. We were sure they ware 
pinched. They looked like it He had a bad hacking cough at 
times ; though he wns so dignified and proud he wrnvW. tft-se* 
couyh when any one was near. I have Wffa tarn M^^n^ataW'^oa^'^ i 
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tweejniig the dung off the roads, to try and get ennugb to niuiura 
the littla plot of ground behind the cottage, wbicL Miaa PbiUia 
had let alone, but which her nephew used to dig lu and till ; for, 
said he, one day, in his ginad, slow way, "he waa always fond of 
experiments in Hgriciilture." Ethellnda nud I do believe that the 
two or three score of cabbages he rajaed were all they had to liva 
on that winter, bcJiidea the bit of meal and tea they got at tha 
village shop. 

One Pnday night I said to Ethelinda, " It is a sliauie to talie 
these eggs to Drumbk to sell, and nerei to offer one to the sq^uire, 
on whoae landa we were bom," She answered, "I haye thought 
eo many a time ; but how can we do it F I, for one, dare not 
offer them to the squiie ; and aa for Uiss rhillia, it would seem 
like impertinence." '' I'll try at it," said I. 

So that night I took some emi — fresh yellow eggs from our 
own pheasant oen, the like of which there were not for twen^ 
miles round — and I laid them eoftly after duak on one of tlta 
little atone Bents in the porch of Misa Phillia'a cottage. But 
nlas! wheo we went to market at Drumble, early the ncotmom- 
tng, there were my eggs all shattered and epiaahed, making an ugly 
yellow pool ia the road just in front of the cottnae. I b^ meant 
to have followed it up by a chicken or so ; but f saw now that it 
would never do. Miss Phillis came now and then to call on ua; 
she waa a litUe more high and distant than she had been when w, 
girl, and we felt ws muat keep our place. I suppose we hod 
nUronted the young squire, for he never come near our house. 

Well, there came a hard winter, and proviaiona rose; and 
mthelinda and I had much ado to make ends meet If it haid not 
been for my sister's good maoegement, we should have been in 
deht, I know ; but she proposed that we should go without dinner, 
and ouly have a bi'sakfast and a tea, to which I agreed, you may 

Oue baking'dav 1 hod made some cakes for tea — potato-cakes, 
wu called them. They had a savoury, hot smell about them ; and, 
to tompt Ethelinda, who was not quite well, I cooked a rasher of 
bacon. Just as we were sitting down, MissFhillis knocked at our 
door. We let her in. God ou!y knows how while and haggard 
she looked. The heat of our kitchen made her totter, and for a 
while she could not speak. But all the time she looked at the 
food on tha table as it she feared to abut her eyes test it should 
all vanish away. It was an eager stare like that of some animal, 
poor soul 1 " If I durst," said Ethelinda, wishing ia ask her to 
share our meul, but being afraid to speak out. I did not apeak, 
but handed her the Rood, hot buttered caka ; on which she aeized, 
and putting it up to her lips as if to taste it, aha fell bock in her 
chair, crying. 

Wa had never seen a Morton cry before ; and it was something 
awfuL We stood silent and aghast. She recovered herself, but 
djJoot ttiste the food; on the contrary, eh e covered it up withbotU 



het hands, as if o&aid of losinfir it. " If jou'U allow me," said ahe, in 
a atdtely kind of way, to maka up for our haying aeen ber crying, 
'' 111 talia it to my nephew." And ahe got up to go away ; but 
aba could hardly stnud for Tery weaknees, and had lo eit down 
again; she smiled ntiiB, and said ahe was alittledizz}', but it would 
soon go off: but as eha smiled, the bloodleaa lips ware drawn far 
back over her teetb, making her face aeem somehow like a death's 
head. "Jlias Morton," said I, "do honour us by taking t«a with 
us thia once, The sq^uire, your father, once took a luncheon witli 
my father, and we are proiid of it lo this day." I poursd her out 
some tea, which aha drank; the food she shrank away frJm aa if 
the very sieht of it turned her sick agaio. But wlien she rose to 
go, she looked at it with bar sad, wolfish eyes, aa if ^ha could not 
leave it; and at last she broke into a loud cry, iind said, "Oh, 
Brid^t, we are starving ! we are starving fur waut of food 1 I caa 
bear it ; I don't mind ; but he Buffers — oh, how he sullera I Let 
me take hira food for this one night." 

We could hardly spaak ; our hearts were in our throats, and 
tha tears ran down our cheeks like rain. We packed up a basket, 
and carried it to her very door, never venturing to apaak a word, 
for wa knew what it must have cost her to aay that. When we 
left her at the cottage, we made her our usual deep courtesy, but 
she fell upon our necks, and kissed us. For several nights after 
she hovered round our house about dusk ; but she would never 
come iu a^raio, and face ua in candle or lire light, much lesa meet 
UB by daylight. We took out food tu her aa regularly as might 
be, and gave it to her in silence, and with the deepest courteaiea 
we could make, we felt so honoured. We had many plans now 
ehe had parmitled us to know of her distress. We hoped ah^ 
would allow us to go on serving her in some way as became us M 
Sidebothams. IBut one night she never came ; we stayed out in 
the cold, bleak wind, loolung into the dark for her thin, worn 
Hgure; all in vain. Late tbu next afternoon, the young squire 
lifted the latch, and stood right in tho middla of our house-place. 
The roof was low overhead, and made lower by the deep beams 
supporting the floor above; be stooped as ho looked at us, and 
tried to form words, but no sound cume out of his lips. I never 
aaw such gaunt woe ; no, never 1 At last he took me by tha 
shoulder, and led me out of the house. 

"Come with me t"he said, when we were in the opi'n ur, aa 
if that gave him strength to apeak audibly. I needed no second 
word. We entered Miss Philua's cottage ; a liberty I had never 
taken before. What little furniture was there, it was clear to be 
Been, ware cast-off fragments of the old splendour of MortoaHaU. 
No fire. Gray wood ashes lay on the hearth. An old settee, once 
while and gold, now doubly shabby iu its fall from its former 
estate. Onitlay MisaPhilha, very pale ; very afill; her eyes shut 

" Tell me t " he gasped. " la she dead P I thiuU alieia'ai^wisv 
but she looks so strange— as if she nught \)6— " ^o wl^ii^ w^ 
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My the Awful word ag&in. I stooped, and felt novarmtli; onl^ 4 
a cold chill almosBhere Beamed to BiuTOWid her. ' 
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I cold chill aUnospliere aeemed to siuroimd her. 

" She IB dead I " I replied at length. " Oh, Misa Phillia I llisa 
Fhillis!" and, like n fool, I began to cry. But be «tiC down 
without a teitr, and loolied vaciuitl; at the empty hearth, 1 dikred 
not cry any more when I saw him so etooy sad. I did not know 
what to do, I could not leave him ; and yet I had no eicuae fof 
etayinff. 1 went up to Miss Phillle, and softly arranged the giey 
ragged locks about her tnee. 

" Ay I " said he, " She mnst be laid out. Who so fit to do 
it aa you and your Bister, children of good old Robert Sidebotham P " 

" Oh, my master," I said, " this is no ttt place for jou. Let 
me fetch my aiflter to sit up wili me all night ; and honour us by 
sleeping at our poor little cottage." 

I did not expect he would bare done it ; but after a few 
minutes' Nienco he agreed to my proposal. 1 hastened home, and 
told Ethelindn, and both of us crying, we heaped up the fire, and 
spread the table with food, and made up a bed in one corner of 
the floor. While I stood ready to go, I saw Ethelinda open the 
great chest in which we kept our treasures ; aod out she took k 
fine Holland shift that had boon one of my mother's weddins 
shifts; and, seeing whnt she was after, I went upstairs and 
brought down a piece of rare old lace, a good deal darned, to be 
sure, but still old Brussels point, bequeathed to me long ego by 
mj godmother, Mi-s. Dawson, We huddled these things under 
our cloaks, locked the door behind us, and set out to do all we 
could now for poor Miss Phillia, We found the squire ^tUng 
just as we left him ; I hardly knew if he understood me wboi I 
told him bow to unlock our door, and gave him the key, though 
I spoke as distinctly as ever I could for the choking in my throat. 
At last he rose and went ; and Ethelinda and I composed her 

EDor thin limbs to decent rest, and wrapped her in the fine 
[elland shift; aod then I plaited up my lace into a close cap to 
tie up the wasted features. When all was done we looked npoa 
her horn a little distance, 

" A Morton to die of hunger I " said Ethelinda, solemnly. 
" We sliould not have dared to think that such a thing was 
within the chances of life. Do you remember that evening, wheo 
you and I were little childi'en, and she a merry young lady 
peeping at us from behind her fan ? " 

We did not cry any more ; we felt very still and awe-struck. 
After a while I said, " I wonder if, after all, the young squire did 

fo to our house. He bad a strange look about him. 11 I dared 
would go and see." I opened the door; the ni^ht was black ai 
pitch ; the air very still, " I'll go," said I ; and off I went, not 
meeUng a creature, for it was long past eleven, I reached our 
house ; the window was long and low, and the shutters were old 
and nhrunk. I could peep between tbem well, and see all that 
wasgoiog on. Be was tbeTe, atting q^bi V\iei &«, ua^et sbeddinf 
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a tear; but aeeming ae if he saw hia past life in the enibew. The 
food we had prepared was untouched. Once or twice, during nrf 
long watch (I wag more than an hour away), he turned towni^ 
the food, and made as though ho would have eaten it, and tUoB 
shuddered back ; but at Inet he seized it, and tore it with hid 
teeth, and langbed and rejoiced over it like some starved anima]^ 
1 could not keep from crying then. He gorged himself wiih 

great morBcls ; and when he could eat no more, it seemed aa if 
is Btrength for suffering had come back He threw himself on 
the bed, and such a pRsslon of despair I never heard of, much less 
e^er saw. I could not bear to witness it. The dead Miss Phillia 
lay calm and still. Her trials were over. I would go back and 
wfttch with Etheliuda. 

Wben the pale grey morning dawn stole in, making us ahirer 
and eiiake after our TJgil, the squire returned. We were both 
mortal afraid of him, we knew not why. He looked quiet 
enough — the lines were worn deep before — no new tracea were 
there. He stood and looked at his aunt fox a minute or two. 
Then he went np into the loft above the room where we were ; he 
brought a small paper parcel down ; bade us keep on our watch 
yet a little time, first one and then the other of us went home 
to get some food. It was a bitter black frost ; no one was out 
who could stop indoors ; and those who were out cared not to stop 
to speak. Towards afternoon the air darkened, and a great snow' 
Btoim came on. We durst not be left only one alone ; yet, at the 
cottage where Miss Phillis had lired, there was neither fire nor 
fuel. So we sat and Bhivered aud sliook till moruing. The 
squire never came that nieht nor all next day. 

"What must we doP asked Ethelinda, broken down entirely. 
" I shall die if I stop here another night. We must tell the 
neighbours and get help for the watch.'' 

" 80 we must," said I, very low and grieted. I went out, and 
told the news at the nearest hause, takirig care, you may be aure, 
neTci to spertlt of the hun^r and cold Misa Phillis must have en- 
dured in silence. It waa bad enough to have them come in, and 
ntaice their remarks on the poor bits of furniture ; for no one had 
knowTi their bitter straits even as much ns Etheliadn and me, and 
we hrid been shocked at the bareness of the place. I did hear 
that one or two of the more ill-conditioned had said, it wag not 
for nothing we had kept the death to ourselves for two nights; 
that, to judge from the lace on her cap, there must haTe oea| j 
some pretty pickings. Etheliuda would have contradicted this, 
but I bade her let it alone ; it would save the memoiy of the 
proud Mortons iiom the shame that povei'ty is thought to bo ; 
and as for us, why we could liye it down. But, on the whole, 
people came forward kindly ; money was not wanting to bury her 
well, if not grandly, as becomo her birth ; and many a one was 
bidden to the funeral who might have lonlted ^ftet Vet ».X\'«io 
more in her lifetime. Among otlieTa ■««» St^i-Tft T^w^W**-'*'^*' 
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from Botliwick Hall, over the moora. He was Boraa bind of fu- 
Afnj coiiMu to the MortoDs; bo when be came he ivbs aaked to 
go chief mourner in Squire Morton's etianga absence, whicb I 
tbould have wondered at the more if I had not thought him 
(tlnioBt crnzj when I watched his wajs through the shutter that 
night. Squire HargreaFoa Btait«d when they pnid him the 
■Mmpliment of asking him to take the head of the coiRD. 

" Where is her nephew P " asked he. 

"No one hns seen him fiiuce eight o'clock last Thutada; 
mornina," 

n Thursday," said Squire Hargieaves, 
me over the moors to tell me of hia 
,0 give hicn alittle money to bury her, 
on the pledge of his gold shirt- buttons. He Baid I whs a cousin, 
and could pi^B gentleman in such aore need; that the buttons 
were hia mothet'a first gift to him ; and that I was to keep them 
safe, for some di^r he would make his fortune, and come back to 
redeem tbem. He had not known his aunt was so ill, or he would 
have parted vrith these buttons Booner, though he held them as 
more precious than he could tell me, I gave him monay j but I 
(Kiuld not find in my benrt to take the buttons. He hade me not 
tell of all this ; but when a man is misaiog it is oiy duty to give 
all the clue I can." 

And BO thair poverty was blazoned abroad I But folk fotirat 
it all in the aearcn for the squire on the moor-side. Two daya 
they searched in vain ; the third, upwards of a hundred men 
turned out, haad-in-hand, step to ttep, to leave no foot of ground 
tinsearched. They found him elaik and stitT, with Sqtnra 
Hargreaves' money and his mother's gold buttons safe in hia 
waistcoat pocket, 

And we laid him down hy the side of his poor aunt Fhillis. 

After the squire, John I^armaduke Morton, had been found 
dead in that sad way, on the dreary moors, the creditors seemed 
to lose all hold on the property ; which indeed, during the seven 

e jars they had bad it, they had drained as dry as a sucked or 
ut for a long time no one seemod to know who rightly wi 
owner of Morton Hall and lands. The old house fell out i 
pur; the chimneys were full of starlings' nests; the flags 1 
lerrftce in front were hidden by the loQg grass ; the panes ii 
windows were broken, no one knew bow or why, for the ctuldien 
of the village got up a tale that the bouse was haunted. Ethe* 
linda and I went aometimes in the summer mornings, and 
leathered some of the rosea that were being strangled by the bind- 
weed that spread over all ; and we used to try and weed the old 
flower-garden a little ; but we were no longer jouog, and the 
stooping made our backs ncbe. Still we always felt happy if we 
cleared but ever such a little space. Yet we did not go there 
willingly in the afternoons, and left the garden always long befbn 
tie Sivt slight nhade of dusk. 
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C We did not chno^a to ask the common people — many of tliem 
were weavers for the Utumbla manufiictuieM, nnd ho longer 
decent hedg«ra Aiid ditchers — wp did not choose to nak them, I say, 
who wns squiie now, or where he lived. Bat one day, a Rreat 
London lawyer cnme to the Morton Arms, and made a pretty stir. 
He came on behall' of a General Morton, who wns squire now, 
though he wa^ fjir away in India. He had been wiittea to, and 
thev had proved him heir, though he wns a Terj distant cnusin, 
farther back than Sir John, I think. And now he had sent word 
they weie to take money of hia that waa in England, and put the 
house in thorough repair ; for that three maiden sisters of hia, 
who lived in some town in the north, would come and live at 
Morton Hall till hia return. So the lawyer sent for a Driunble 
builder, and gave him direclions. We thought it would have 
been prettier if he had hired John Cobb, the Morton builder 
and joiner, he that Lad mado the squire's cofSn, and tha 
squire's father's before that. Inslead, cams a troop of Drumble 
men, knocking and tumblinf' about in the Hall, and making 
their jests up and down all Uioee stately rooms. Ethelinda and 
I never went near the place till they were gone, bag and baggage. 
And then what a change 1 The old casement windows, with 
their heavy leaded panes half overgrown with vines nnd roses, 
were taken away, and great etaring sash windows were in their 
slead. New grates inside ; nil modern, new-fangled, and smoking, 
instead of the brass dogs which held the mighty logs of wood in 
the old squire's time. The little square Turkey carpet under the 
dining-table, which had served Miss I'hiliis, was not good enough 
for these new Mortons; the dining-room was all carpeted over. 
We peeped into the old dininE-parlour — that parlour where the 
dinner tor the Puritan preacliers had been laid out; the flag 
parlour, as it had been called of late years. But it had n damp, 
earthy smell, and was used as a lumber-room. We shut the 
door quicker than we had opened it. We came away disap- 

fointed. The Hall was no longer like our own honoured Morton 
lall. 

" After all, these three ladies are Mortons," said Ethelinda to 
me. "We must not forget that J we must go and pay our duty 
to tbem aa soon as tbey have appeared in church." 

Accordingly we went. But we had heard and seen a little of 
them before we paid our respects at the Hall, Their maid had 
been down in the village; theit maid, as she was called now; but 
a maidHDf-all-work she had been until now, as she very soon let 
out when wa quealioned her. However, we were never proud ; 
and she was a good honest farmer's daughter out of Northumber- 
land. What work she did make with the Queeu'a English! 
The folk in Lancaahire are said to speak broad, but I could alwaya 
understand our own kindly tongue ; whereas, when Mrs. Turner 
told ma her name, both Ethelinda and I could have awom s,ti» 
•aid Donagh, and were afraid she wsa na lyv&V-^oixvrai. "VS.« 
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Indies were wimt vou nidj call past tbe bloom of youth ; Mita 
Sapbionia — Mias Morton, properly — -wns just sixty ; Misa Asnfr- 
beUa, three years yoimger ; nnd Mias Dorothy (or Baby, aa tiiey 
called her when they were by themselves) waa two yenra 
Tounger still. Mrs. Turner was very confidential to na, partly 
Mcauae, I donht not, she had heard of our old connection with 
the family, and partly because she 'naa en arrant talker, and wns 
glad of anybody who would listen to her. So we heiird the vere 
tirst week bow each of the ladies bad wished for the east bed- 
Kom — that which faced the north-cast — which no one slept in in 
the old sqaire'H days ; tnt there were two sfepa leading up into 
it, and, said Miss Sophronia, she would never let a younger aiater 
hare a room more elevated than aha had herself. She was the 
eldest, and she had a right to the steps. So she bolted herself in 
for two days, while she unpacked her clothes, and then came out, 
looking like a hen that has laid nn egg, nnd defies any one to 
take that honour from her, 

Bat her sisters were very deferential to her in general ; that 
must be said. They never had more than two blHck feathers in 
their bonnets; wlule she had always three. Mrs. Turner said 
that once, when they thought Miss Annabella had been going 
to have an olTer of marriage made her, Miss Sophronia had 
not objected to her wearing three that winter; but when it all 
ended m smoke, Miss Annabella had to pluck it out, as became & 
younger sister. Poor Miss Annabella 1 She hod been a beauty 
(Mrs. Tamer said), and o;ie&t things had been expected of her. 
Her brolber, the genernl, and her mother had both spoilt hei, 
ratlier than cross bcr unnecessarily, and so spoil her good looks; 
which old Mrs. Morton had always expected would mdte the 
fortune of the family. Her sisters were angry with her for not 
having married seme great rich gentleman; though, cs she used 
to say to Mrs, Turner, how could she help it P She was willing 
enough, but no rich gentleman came to asl: her. We agreed that 
it really was not her fault ; but her sisters thought it was ; and 
now, that she bad lost her benuty, they were always casting it up 
what they would have done if they had had her gifts. There 
were some Misa Burrells they had heard of, each of whom had 
married a lord ; and these Miss Burrells had not been such great 
beaudea. So Misa Sophronia used to work the question by the 
rule of three, and put it in thia way — If Miss Burrell, with a 
tolerable pair of eyes, a snub nose, ana a wide mouth, married a 
baron, what rank of peer ought our pretty Annabella to hare 
espoused P And the worst was. Miss Annabella — who had never 
had any ambition — wanted to have married a. poor curate in her 

{outh; but was pulled up by her mother nnd sisters reminding 
er of the duty she owed to her family, Wiaa Dorothy had done 
her best — Misa Morton always praised her for it. With not half 
the good looks of Misa Annabella, she bad danced with an 
ioBoaiibla At ilarrogate thno times ninningj and, even novr, 
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ih« persevered iu trying ; Avbich was more tbaa could be Mud of 
Mis9 Annabella, who whs \gTj broken-epiritei]. 

I do believe Mrs. Turner told ua ell this before we tad aver 
teea the IndieB. We hnd let them know, through Mrs. Turner, of 
cut wish to pay liem our respects ; so we rentured to go up to 
the front door, and rap modestly. Wo hnd reasoned about it 
before, and agreed that if we were going in oar eTery-day clothes, 
to offer a little present of eggs, or to call on Mrs, Turner (as sba 
hnd asked us to do), the hack door would have been the appro- 
priate entrance for ua. But going, howBTOr humbly, to pay our 
respects, and offer our reverential welcome to the Sliss Mortons, 
we took rank as their visitors, and shoold go to the front door. 
We were ehown up the wide stairs, along the gallery, up two 
steps, into Miss Sophronia'a room. She put away some papers 
bastily aa we came in. We beard afterwards that she was wiitiug 
a hook, to be called The Female Chetlerfield; or, I,etttrt from a 
Lady of Quality to her Niece. And the little niece sat there in a 
high chair, with a flat board tied to her hack, and her feet in 
rtocka on the rail of the chair ; so that she had nothinop to do but 
listen to her aunt's letters ; which were read aloud to her as tbey 
were written, in order to mark their effect on her manners, I was 
not sure whether Miss Sophronia liked our interrupUon ; but I 
know little Miss Cordelia Mann i sty did. 

" Is the young lady crooked?" asked Ethelinda, during* pause 
in our conversation, I had noticed that my sister's ejes would 
rest on the child ; although, by an elTort, she succeeded in looking 
at something else occasionally. 

'■Nol indeed, ma'am," eaid Miss Morton, "But she was 
bom in India, and her backbone has never properly hardened, 
Besides, I and my two sisters each take charge of her for a week ; 
and their systems of education — I might say non-education— 
diHer so totally and entirely from my ideas, that when Miss 
Mnnnisty conies to me, I consider myself fortunate if I can undo 
the — hem ! — that baa been done during a fortnight's absence. 
Cordelia, mj dear, repeat to these good ladles tbe geography 
lesson you learnt this morning." 

Poor little Miss Mannisty began to tell ns n great deal about 
some river in Yorkshire of which we had never heard, though I 
dare say we ought to, and then a great deal more about the towns 
that it passed by, and what they were fiinioiis for ; and all I can, 
remember — indeed, could understand at tlie time — was that 
Pomfret waa famoua for Pomfret cakea, which 1 knew before. 
But Ethelinda gashed for breath before it was done, she was eo 
nearly choked up with astonishment; and when it was ended, she 
Bttid, " Pretty dear ; it's wonderful 1 " Mi.'s Morton looked a iitlla 
di8pleased,audreplied, "Not atall. Good little girlsean learn nny- 
thingtheychoose, even French verbs. YBs,Oordelia,theycan. And 
to be good is better than to be pretty. We don't think rfwnA 
looks here. You may get down, child, Mvi gr> wAa &* %iKA«a\ 
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and take cure you put your bonnet on, or you'll bd all oret 
freckleii." We cot up to take lenve at tbe same time, and 
fallowed the little girl out of the room, Ethelinds fumbled in 
her pocket. 

" Here's a sLxpence, my dear, for you. Nay, I am sure you 
ma7 take it from an old woman like me, to whom you've told 
ove'r more geo^irapby tban I ever thougbt there was out of the 
Bible." For Ethelinda alwnya maiDlaiued that the lon^ chapteri 
in the Bible wbich WPre all names, wpve geography ; and Ihoutth 
I knew well enough they were not, yet i bad forf;otteu what tba 
right word was, so I let her alone ; for one hard word did aa well 
as another. Little niisa looked ns if ehe was not hutb if she 
might take it ; but I suppose we bad two kindly old faces, for at 
laat tbe smile came into lier eyes — not to her mouth, she had lived 
too much with grave and quiet people for that — and, looking 
wistfully at U9, ehe said, — 

"Thank you. Butwon'tyougoandseeaunt AnnabellaP" Wa 
Bud we should like to pay our respects to both her other auats if we 
might take that liberty ; and perhaps she would sbow ua the way. 
But, at the door of a room, she stopped ebort, and aaid, sorrowfully, 
"I mayn't go in; it is not my week for being with aunt 
Annabella ; '' and then she went ^owly and heavily towards tha 
garden -door. 

" That cbild is cowed by somebody," said I to Etbelioda. 

" But ahe knows a deal of geography " Ethelinda's speech 

was cut short by the opening of the door in answer to our kaof^. 
TheoncebeautifulMissAnnabelln Morton stood before US, and bade 
us enter. She was dressed in white, with a turned-tip velvet hftt, 
and two or three short drooping black feathers in it I should not 
like to say she rouged, but ahe had a very pretty colour in her 
cheeks; that much can do neither good nor harm. At first she 
looked BO unlike anybody I had ever seen, that t wondered what 
the child could have foimd to like in her ; for like her aha did, 
that WAS very clear. But, when Miss Aunabella spoke, I came 
under the charm. Her voice was very sweet and plaintive, and 
suited well with the kind of things ahe said; all about charms of 
nature, and tears, and grief, and such sort of talk, wbich reminded 
me rather of poetry — very pretty to listen to, though I never 
could understand it as well as pfaia, comfortable prose. Still I 
^ hardly know why 1 liked Miss AnnabeUa. I think I was sony 
for her; though whetber I should have been if she had not put it 
'n my bead, 1 don't know. The room looked very comfortable ; a 



Sinnet in a comer to amuse herself with, and a good sofn t< 
>wn upon. By-and-by we got her to talk of her little niece, ana 
she, too, bad her system of education. She said she hoped to 
develop tbe sensibilities and to cultivate the tastes. While with 
her, her darling niece read works of imagination, and acquired all 
that Miss Aunabella could impart of the fine arts. We neither of 
Dsguiteknewwbat she was hinting at, at the time; but afterward^ 
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bj dint of questioning little mias, and uain^ our own ejes and ears, 
VB found that she mad aloud to tier nunt while aha lay on the 
■□fa. Sanio Seboiliano ; or, the Tinmg Protector, was what they 
were deep in at this time; and, na it waa in five yoliunea and the 
heroine spoke broken Engliah — which required to be read twice 
over to miika it intelligible — it lasted them a long lime. She bIhu 
learned to piny on the spinnet ; not much, for I never heard aho»e 
two tunes, one of which was " God save the King," and the other 
was not. But I fancy the poor child was lectured by one aunt, 
and frightened by the other's sharp ways and numerous fancies. 
She might welt be fond of her ge title, pensive (Mils Annabelktold 
me she was pensive, so I know I am right in calling ber so) auut, 
with bar soft voice, and her never-ending novels, nnd the sweet 
scents that hovered about the sleepy room. 

No one tempted us liinrsrds Miss Dorothy's apartment when 
we left Miss Annabella; so we did not see the youngest Mias 
Morton this first day. We bad each of us treasured up many 



we saw our friend from the HnU. And then we learnt that there 
had been a fourth — a younger Miss Morton, who was no beauty, 
nnd no wit, and no anything ; so Miss Sophronia, ber eldest sister, 
had allowed her to marry a Mr. Mannisty, and ever after spoke of 
her BB " my poor sister Jane." She nnd her husband had gona out 
to India, and both had died there ; nnd the general had made it 
A sort of condition with his sisters that tbey should take charge 
uf the child, or else none of them liked children, except Miss 
Annabella. 

"Miss Annabella likes children," said I. "Then that's tha 
reason children like her." 

" I can't say she likes childrBn ; for we never have any in our 
bouse but Miss Cordelia ; but her she does like dearly." 

"Poor little miaal" aaid Ethelinda; "doea she never get a 
game of play with other little girls P " And I am sure from that 
time Ethelinda considered her in a diseased stAte from this very 
circumstance, and that ber knowledge of geography was one of the 
eymptoms of the disorder ; for eheused often to say, " I wish aha did 
not know so much geography ! I'm sure it is not quite right." 

Whether or not her geography was right, I don't know; but 
the child pined for companions. A very few days after we hod 
called — and yet long enough to have passed her into Miss 
AniiBbeUa's week — I saw Miss Cordelia in a comer of the church 
green, playing, with awkward humility, along with some of the 
rough village girls, who were n.s a;tpert at the game as she was 
unapt and slow. I beaitated a little, and at lost I called to her, 

'' How do you do, my dear P " I said. " How come you here, 
BO far &om home ? " 

She reddenedj and then looked up at me with her large, uva'^a 
•jes. 



"Aunt AnDBbel Eent ma into the wood to meditata — and— 
fmd — it y/BB ver; duil — and I heard these little ^1a plajing' nnd 
laughing— and I had my rixpence with me, and— it was not wrong. 



ait, 



3 them, and tnld one of them I would 
her if she would ask the others to let me play with 



givt : 

"But, my dear, they are— Bome of them— Tery rough little 
children, and not fit companions for a Morton." 

" But I am a Mannisty, ma'am ! " she pleaded, with bo much 
entreaty io her ways, that if I had not known what naughty, bad 
girls some of them were, I could not have reuated her longioe for 
companions of her own age. As it wbb, I was angry with them 
for having taken her sixpence ; but, when she had told me which 
it was, and saw that I was going to reclaim it, she clung to me^ 
And said, — 

" Oh I don't, ma'm — you must not. I gave it to her i^uite ol 
my own self." 

So I turned away ; for there waa truth in what the child uud. 
But to this day I hnve never told EthelJnda what becnme of her 
Mipence, I took Miss Cordelia home with me while I changed 
my dress, to he fit to take her back to the Hal). And on the way> 
to make up for ber dia appointment, I began talking of my deal 
Miss Phiiha, and her brignt pretty youth. I had never nnmed hu 
name since her death to any one but Ethelindn — and that only on 
Sundays and quiet times. And I could not hare spoken of her to 
a grown-up person ; but somehow to Mi^ Cordelia it came out' 
qnite naturally. Nat of her latter days, of course ; but of her ponjv 
and her little black King Charles's dogs, and all the living creaturei 
that were glad in her presence when hrat I knew ber. And nothing 
would satisfy the child but I must go into the Hall garden and ehov 
her where Miss Fhillis's garden bad been. We were deep in ouB 
talk, and she was stooping down to clear the plot from weeds, when 
I heard a sharp voice cry out, " Cordelia 1 Cordelia! Dirbving 
your frock with kneeling on the wet grass I It is not my week} 
but I shall toll your aunt Annabella of you," 

And the window was phut down with a jerk. It wm Him. 
Dorothy. And I felt almost as guilty as poor littie Miss Oordelik}'. 
for I had heard from Mrs. Turner that we had given great ofieoCB' 
to Misa Dorothy by not gomg to call on her in her room that day 
on which we had paid our respects to her sisters; and I had naort 
of 00 idea that seeing Miss Cordelia with me was almost as much 
of a fault as the kneeling down on the wet grass. So I thought I 
would take the hull by the horns, 

" Will yon take me to your aunt Dorothy, my dear ? " swd I. 

The little girl had no longing to go into her aunt Dorothj'e 
room, as she had so evidently had at Miss Annabella's door, 
the contrary, she pointed it out to me at a safe distance, and then 
went away in the measured step she was taught to use in that 
liause; where such things as running, going upstairs two steps at 
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■ time, ot iumping'down ttree, were considered undignified and 
Ttilgsr. Mi™ Dorothy's room wns the lenst preposseasing of nnj. 
Somehow it had a north-east look nhout it, though it did fuce 
direct aoutb ; and aa for Miss Dorothy hereelf, she was more like a 
"cousin Betty" than anything else; if yoa know what a cousin 
Betty is, and perhaps it is too old-fashioned a word to be under- 
Btood by any one who has learnt the foreign languages ; but when 
I was a girl, there nsed to be poor crazy women rumbling nhuut 
the country, one or two in a district. They never did any harm 
that I know of; they might have been born idiots, poor creatures I 
or crossed in love, who knows P But they roamed the country, 
and were well known at the farmhoiiaes, where they often got food 
and shelter for aa long a time as their restless minds woald allow 
(bem to Htay in any one place ; buJ the ffttmcr's wife would, 
maybe, rummage up n ribbon, or a feather, or a smart old breadth 
of silk, to plenne the harmless vanity of these poor crazy women ; 
and they woold go about so bedizened sometimes that, as we called 
them always " cousin Batty," we made it into a kind of proverb for 
any one dressed in a fly-away, showy style, and said they were 
lilie a cousin Betty. So now you know wliat I mean that Miss 
Dorothy was like. Her dress was white, like Miss Annnbella'a ; 
but, instead of the blnck velvet hnt her sister wore, she had on, 
even in the house, n small black silk bonnet. This sounds as if it 
should be lesa like a cousin Betty than a hat ; but wait till I tell 
you how it was lined — with strips of red silk, broad near the face, 
narrow near the brim ; for all tha wiirld like the rays of the rising 
sun, as they are ptdnted on the public-house sign. And her face 
was like the auu ; as round as an apple ; and witli rouge on, with- 
out any doubt : indeed, she told me once, a lady was not dressed 
unless she bad put her rouge on. Mrs. Turner told us she studied 
reflections a great deal ; not that she was a thinking woman in 
general, I should say ; and that this rayed lining was the fruit of 
her study. She had her hair pulled together, so that her forehead 
was quite covered with it ; and I won't deny that I rather wished 
myself at home, as I stood facing her in the doorway. She pre- 
tended she did not know who I wns, and made me tell all about 
myself; and then it turned out she knew all about me, and she 
hoped 1 had recovered from my fatigue the other day. 

" What fatigue P " asked I, immovably. Oh I she had under- 
stood I was very much tired after visiting her sisters ; otherwise, 
of conrse, I should not have felt it too much to coma on to 
her room. She kept hinting at me in so many ways, that I could 
have ashed her fjladly to slap my face and have done with it, only 
I wanted to make Miss Cordelia's peace with her for kneeling 
down and dirtying her frock. I did eny what I could to make 
things straight ;' but I don't know if I did any good. Mrs. Turner 
told me how suspicious and jealous she was of everybody, and of 
Miss Annabslla in particular, who had been set ON«^fct\Tv\iKt 
youth because of her beauty; but (dnceifhad teAeii'^w.a'^a''^^ 
002 
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and Mbs Darotb7 bnd never censed peckinf^ Kt her ; And MuA 
Dorothy worst of all. Jf it had not been for little Miaa Cordelia'a 
love, Miss Annabella might liave TCisbed to die ; she did often wish 
she had had the amall-pox as a baby. Mibs Morton was ctately 
And cold to her, as one who had not done her du^ to her family, 
and was nut in the comer for her bad behaviour. Mias Dorothy 
WBt continually talking at her, and purticularly dwelling on tha 
fact of her being the older sister. Now she was but two yean 
older : and wra still bo pretty and fjentle'looliing, that I should 
hflTe forgotten it eontinuallv but for Miss Dorothy, 

The rules that were made for Miaa Cordelia I She was to eat 
her meals sianding, tbot was one thing I Another was, that aha 
was to drink two cups of cold water before she had any pudding; 
and it just made the cliild loathe cold water. Then there were ever 
so many words ehe might not use ; each aunt had her own set nt 
words which were niigenteel or improper for some reason or 
another. Miss Dorothy would never let her say " red ( " it was 
always to be pink, or crimson, or scsrlet. Miss Cordelia used at 
one time to come to us, and tell us she bad a " pain at her cheat" 
so often, that Elhelinda and I began to be uneasy, and queatjoned 
Mrs, Turner to know if her mother had died of couBumption | 
and many a pot of good currant jelly have 1 given her, and 
only made her pain at the chest worse ; for — would you believa 
itF — Miss Morton told her never to say she had got a stomach-ache, 
for that it waa not proper to say so. I had heard it called by a 
worse Dame still in my youth, and so had Etbelinda; and we sat 
and wondered to ourselves how it was that some kinds of pun 
were genteel and others were not, I said that old families liktt 
the Mortons, geoerally thought it showed good blond to have their. 
complaints as high in the body as they could — brain-fevers and 
headaches had a better sonnd, and did perhaps belong more to tbs 
arislocrney. I thought I had got the right view in sayicy this, 
when Ethelinda would put in that she had often heard of Lord 
TofTey having the gout and being lame, and that nonplussed me. 
If there is one thing I do dislike more than another, it is a persoa 
eajdng something on the other side when I am trying to maka up 
my mind — bow can I reason if I am lo be disturbed by another 
pereon's arguments P 

But though I tell all these peculiarities of the Miss Mortona, 
they were good women in the main : even Miss Dorothy had her 
times of kindnefs, and really did love her little niece, thoush sha 
was always laying traps to catch her doing wrong. Miss Morton. 
I got to respect, if I never liked her. They would ask ub up to 
lea ; and we would put on our best Bxiwns ; and taking the bouae- 
key in my pocket, we used to walk slowly through the village, 
wishing that people who had been living in our youth could have 
»en U8 now, going by invitation to dnok tea with the familj[ at 
tbe IIsJI — not m the uousekeeper'a room, but with the familVf 
Blind you. But mnw they began to weave in Morton, sveiyboajv 
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teemed too biuy to aottce us ; so we were Caia to be content with 
reminding ench other how we should never have believed it in our 

South that we could have lived to thia day. After ten, Misi 
[orton would set ua to talk of the real old ramily whom they had 
never known ; and vou may be sure we told of nil their pomp and 
grandeur nod etately ways; but ElheUndaand I never spoke of 
what was to ouraelves like the memory of a sad, tairible dream. 
So they thought of the squire in his coach-and-four as high sheriff, 
and madam lying in her raorning-room in her Genoa velvet 
wrapping-robe, all over peacock's eyes (it wbb a piece of velvet 
tba squire brought back from Italy, when he had been the grand 
tour), and Miss Fhillie goinff to a ball at a great lord's house and 
danctDg with a roval duke. The three ladies were never tired of 
listflnini; lo Ihe t^e of the aplendour that had been going on here, 
while they and their mother bad been starving in genteel poverty 
up in Northumberland ; and as for Miss Uordelia, she sat on a. 
stool Ht her aunt Annabella's knee, her hand in her aunt's, and 
listenod, open-moittbed and unnoticed, to nil we could say. 

One day, the child came crying to our house. It was the old 
etorr ; aunt Dorothy had been so unkind to aunt Aonabella I The 
little girl said she would run away to India, and tell her uncle the 
general, and seemed in such a parosysni of ano'er. and grief, and 
despur, that a sudden thought came over me. I tdought I would 
try and teach her something of the deep sorrow that lies awaiting 
all at some part of their lives, and of the way in which it ought to 
be borne, by tellinp' her of Mies Phillis's love and endurance for 
her wasteful, handaome nephew. So from little, I got to more, 
and Itold her all; the child'a great eyes filling slowly with tears, 
whichpfcrimmed over and came rolling down her cheeks unnoticed 
as I spoke. I scarcely needed to make her promise not to speak 
about all this to any one. She aud, " I could not — no I not even 
to aunt Annabelln." And to thia dny she never has named it 
again, not even to me ; but she tried to make herself more patient, 
and more silently helpful in the strange household among whom 
she was caat. 

By-and-by, Bliss Morton grew pale, and grey, and worn, amid 
all her stiRhesa. JMrs. Turner whispered to us that for all her 
stern, unmoved looks, she was ill unto death ; that she had beea 
secretly to see the grunt doctor at Drumble ; and lie had told her 
she must aot her house in order. Not even her aistere knew this i 
but it preyed upon Mrs. Turner'^ mind and s)ie told ua. Long 
after this, ehe kept up her week of discipline with Miaa Cordelia ; 
and walked in her straight, soldier-like way about the village, 
Bcolding people for having too large familiea, and burning too 
much coal, and eating too much butter. One morning she sent 
Mrs. Turner for her sisters ; and, while she was away, she 
rummaged out an old locket made of the four Miss Mortons' hair 
when they were all children ; and, threading the eye of the lonkvA. 
with a piece of brown ribbon, ahe tied \t louni Coxie^si* ■osrit. 
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end kissing her, told her ohe bad been a good girl, and bad cured 
herself of etoopiDg; tbnt she must fear God ftod hoDour the king; 
and that now sbe might go and have n holiday, Gren while the 
child looked at her in wonder at the unuaual tendonieaa with 
which this was snid, a grim Hpasm passed over bur face, and 
Cordelia ran in nfTright to call Mrs. Turner. Dut when she came, 
and the other two aistera came, ehe waa quite herself again. 8h« 
hod her eistera in her room alone when she wished them good-by ; 
so no one knows what abe enid, or how she told them (who wen 
thinking of her as in health) that the eigna of new- approaching 
death, which the doctor had foretold, were upon her. One thing 
thej both agreed in saying — and it was much that Miss Dotothy 
Agreed in anything — that she bequeathed her sittiug-iaom, up the 
two atepa, to Sliss Anunbella, as being next in age. Then they 
left her room crying, and went both together into Misa Annabella a 
room, sitting hand in hand (far the fii'at time since childhood, I 
should think), lietening for the sound of the little hand-bell which 
was to be placed cloae by her, in case, in her agony, she reciuired 
Mrs. Turner's presence. But it never rang. Noon became twilight. 
Hiss Cordelia stole in from the gai'den with its long, blaclc, ereen 
shadows, and strange eerie sounds of the night wind through the 
trees, and crept to the kitchen fire. At last Mrs, Turner knocked 
at MisB Morton's door, and bearing no reply, went in and found her 
cold and dead in her chair. 

I suppose that acme time or other we had told them of tha 
funeral the old squire had ; Miss Pbillis's father, I mean. He had 
had a procesaion of tenantry haK a mile long to follow him to the 

Erave, Miss Dorothy sent for me to tell her what tenantry of her 
rolher's could follow Kiss Morton's coffin ; but what withTwople 
working in mills, and land having passed away &om the Hmuy, 
we could but muster up twenty people, men and women and 
all ; and one or two were dirty enough to be paid for their loea 
of time. 

Poor Miss Annabella did not wish to go into the room up two 
Bleps ; nor yet dared she stay behind ; for Misa Dorothy, in a kind 
of spite for not having had it bequeathed to her, kept telling Mira 
Annabella it was her doty to occupy it ; that it waa MiesSophrgnia'a 
dying wish, and that ehe should not wonder if Mias Sophronia 
were to haunt Miss Annabella, if she did not leave her worm 
room, full of ease and aweet scent^ for the grim north-east chamber. 
We told Mrs, Turner we were afraid Miss Dorothy would lord it 
sadly over Misa Annabella, and she only shook bet head ; which, 
from so talkative a woman, meant a great deal, But, just as Miss 
Cordelia bad begun to droop, the general came home, without any 
one knowing he waa coming. Sharp and sudden waa the word 
with him. He sent Miss Coi'delia off to school ; but not before 
she had had time to tell us that she loved her uncle dearlv, ta 
spile of his quick, linsty ways, lie carried his sisters off to 
Cheltenham; (ind it was astumabiuK how young they mnd« 
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Ctiemselves look before they came luuik again. He woa alwnjB 
here, there, and BTerywhere ; and verydvil to us into the bargaia; 
leavinf; the key of the Hall with ua wheaeveT they vent from 
home. Mlsa Dorothy waa afraid of bim, which waa a blesaing, foe 
it kept her in order, and really I wna rather sorry when ahe died c 
and, as for Miaa Aonabella, ahe fretted after her till she injured 
her health, and Miaa Cordelia had to leave schaol to come and 
keep her company. Miss Cordelia was not pretty ; ahe had too 
Had and Krave a look for that ; but she had winning ways, and waa 
to have her uacle's fortune some day, so I expected to hear of her 
being soon anapt up. But the general said her huaband was to 
take the name of Morton ; and what did my young lady do but 
begin to core for one of the great millowuera at Drumble, as if 
there were not all the lords and commons to choose from beaidea ? 
Mra. Turner waa dead ; and there waa no one to tell ua about it( 
but I could see 'H.via Cordelia gt'owing- thinner and paler every 
time they came back to Morton Hall; and I longed to tell her to 
pluck up a spirit, and be above a cotton-^pinner. One day, not 



lolf a year before the general's death, she came to see ua, and Cold 
9, bluahine like a Taae,that het uncle hod given his consent; and 
1, although " he " had refused to take tbe name of Morton, and 



married at once ; and their house was to be a kind of home for 
her aunt Annabella, who was getting tired of boiug perpetually on 
the ramble with the general. 

" Dear old frienda 1 " said our young lady, " yon must like him, 
I am sure you will; he is so handsome, and brave, and good. Do 
you know, he says a relation of his ancestors lived at Morton Hall 
in the time of the Commonwealth." 

"His ancestors," said Ethelinda. "Has he got ancestors? 
That's one good point about him, at any rate. I didn't know 
cotton-spinners bad ancestors." 

" What ia his name P " asked I. 

" Mr. Marmaduke Carr," eaid she, Bounding each r with the old 
Northumberland burr, which was softened into a pretty pride and 
effort to cive distinctness to each letter of the beloved name, 

" Carr," said I, " Carr and Morton I Be it so 1 It waa prophesied 
of old I " But she was too much absorbed in the thought of her 
own secret happiness to notice my poor sayings. 

Hewas and IS a good gentleman; and a real gentleman too. They 
never lived at Morton Hall. Just as I was writing this, Ethelinda 
came in with two pieces of news. Never again say I am supersti- 
tious 1 There is no one living in Morton that knows tbe tradition 
of yir John Morton and Alice Oarr: vet the very first part of tha 
Hall the Drumhle builder hae pulled down is the old stooediuing- 
parlour, where the great dinner for the preachers mouldered nway 
— ilesh from flesh, crumb fi'om crumb t And tbe etreat Ihey are 
going to build right thiougli the rooms thiOMgt w^vvcV f&ce t,art 
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was drajfged in her agony of despair at her husband's loathing 
hatred, is to be called Carr Street. 

' And Miss Cordelia has got a bab j — a little girl ; and writes in 
pencil two lines at the end of her husband's note, to say she means 
to call it Phillis. 

Phillis Carr ! I am glad he did not take the name of Morton. 
I like to keep the name of Phillis Morton in my memory yery stOl 
«nd unspokeik 




CHAPTEE I. 

The fire was buruing gaily. M; wife had juHt gone ujiBtairs to 
put baby to bed. Uharlfis sat opposite to me, looking lery brown 
sad haridsonie. It was pleasiuit enough that we should feel eurs 
of spending some weeks under the same roof, a thing which ws 
had never done since we were mere boys, I felt too laiy to talk, 
HO I ate walnuts and looked ioto the fire. But Charles grew 
restless. 

" Now that your wife is gone upstnirs. Will, you must t«ll me 
what I've wanted to aak you eri^r since I saw her this morning. 
Tell me nil about the wooing and winning. I want to have the 
receipt for getting anth a spicy Utile wile of my own. Your latlers 
only gave the barest detaiu. So set to, man, and tell me every 
particular." 

"If I tell you all, it will be a long story," 

" Never fear. If I get tired, I can go to sleep, and dream that 
I am back again, a lonely bachelor, in C^lon ; and I can waken 
up when you have done, to know that I am under your roof. 
Dash away, man 1 ' Once upon a time, a gallant young bachelor 
. ' There's a beginning for you 1" 

" Well, then, ' Once upon a time, a gallant young bachelor * 
waa sorely puzzled where to settle, when he had completed his 
education as a surgeon — I must speak in the first person ; I can- 
not go on ns a gallant young bachelor. I had j uat finished walkioK 
the hospitals when you went to Ceylon, and, if you remember, I 
wanted to go abroad like you. and thought of offering myself aa 
a ship-auTgeon ; but I found I should rather lose caste in my pro- 
fession ; so I hesitated, and while I was hesitating, I received n 
letter iiom my father's cousin, Mr. Morgan — ^that old gentleman 
who used to write such long letters of good advice to my mothec, 
and who tipped me a five-pound note wheal ftgna^ \a'\i«'^>^''as^ 
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•ppteotice to Mr. Hownrd, iaatend of going to eoa. Well, U 
eeeuis the old gentlenmii bad all along tbought of tnkiug me aa 
hia partner, if I turned out pretty -well: and aa he heard a good 
account of me from an old friend of hia, wbo was a surgeon at 
Guy's, he nroto to propoae thia arrangement: I was to hare a 
third of the profits for live years; after that, half; and eventually 
I was to aucceed to the whole. Itwaa no bad offer for a penniless 
man like me, aa Mr. Morgan had a capital country practice, and, 
though I did not know him peraonally, L had formed a pretty good 
idea of him, as an honourable, kind'henrted fidgetty, meddleaome 
old bachelor; and a very correct notion it was, aa I found out in 
the very first half-hour of seeing him, I hod had aome idea that 
I was to live in his house, as be was a bachelor and a kind of 
family friend ; and I think he was afraid that I should e:tpect this 
arrongemeut, for when I walked up to his door, with the porter 
carrying my portmanteau, he met me on the stops, and while he 
held my band and shook it, he said to the porter, ' .Terry, if you'll 
wait a moment, Mr. HRiriBon will be ready to go with you to his 
lodgings, at Jocelyn's, you know ; ' and then turning to me, he 
addres^d his first worda of welcome. I was a little inclioed. to 
think him inhospitable^ but I got to understand him better after- 
wards. ' Jocelyn'a,' aaid he, ' ia the beat place I hare been able to 
hit upon in a hurry, and there is a good deal of fever about, which 
made me desirous that you should come this month — a low kind 
of typhoid, in the oldest part of the town. I think you'll he com- 
fortable there for a weeK of two. I hare taken the libertr ol 
deMring my housukeopar to send down one or two things wQick 
giro the place a little more of a home aspect — an easy-chair, a 
beautiful case of preparations, and one or two little matters in uie 
way of eatables ; but if you'll lake my advice, I've a plan in my 
head which we will talk about to-mori'ow morning. At present, 
I don't like to keep you atfl,nding out on the ateps hero, ao I'll not 
detain you from your lodgings, where I rather think my house- 
keeper is gone to get tea ready for you,' 

" I thought I underatood the old gentleman's anxiety for hia 
own health, which he put upon care for mine, for he bad on a kind of 
loose grey coat, and no uat on his head. But I wondered that be did 
not ask me indoora, instead of keeping me on the steps, I believe, 
after all, I made a mistake in supposing he was airaid of taking 
cold ; he was only afraid of being seen in dishahille. And for hia 
apparent inhoapitality, I had not been long in Buncombe before I 
understood the comfort of having one's house considered as a castle 
into which no one might intrude, and anw good reason for the 
practice Mr. Morgan had established of coming to his door to speak 
to every one. It was only the elFect of habit that made nim 
receive me so. Before \oa^, I hnd the free run of his bouae. 

" There was every sign of kind nttention and forethought on 
the part of aome one, whom I could not doubt to be Mr. Morgan, 
in my lodgings, I was too lazy to do much that evening, ana nt 
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in tbe little Ijow-window nbicli projected over Jocelvn'e Bhop, 
looking up and down the streat. Dtmcombs cells itself a town, 
but I should call it a village. Reallj, looking from Jocelyo'a, it 
ia n Tery picturesque place. Thehouaea Bie Bajttiing but regular; 
they may be menu in their detnils; but altogether they look well; 
they have not that flat unrelieved front, which many towns of far 
more preteosiona present. Here and there a bow-window — every 
now aod then a gable, outtiog up againat the iky — occaeionally a 
projecting upper story— throws good effect of light and ahndow 
along the atreet ; and they have a queer fashion of their own of 
colouring the whitewash of some of the housea with a sort of pink 
bloiting-paper tinge, more like the Gtone of which hfayence ia built 
than anylhing else. It may be verj^ bad taste, but to my mind it 
gives a rich warmth to the colouring. Then, here and there a 
dwelling-house has a court in front, with a grass-plot on each side 
of the flagged walk, and a large tree or two — limes or horse- 
chestnuts— which send their great projecting upper branches 
over into the street, Disking round dry places of shelter on the 
pavement in the times of summer showers. 

''White I was sitting in the bow-window, thinking of the 
contrast between this place and the lodgings in the heart of 
Loudon, which I had left only twelve hours before — the window 
open here, and, although in the centre of the town, admitting only 
scents from the mignonette boxes on the sill, instead of the dust 

and smoke of Street — the only sound beard in tiis, th« 

principal street, being the voices of mothers culling their playing 
children home to bed, and the eight o'clock bell of the old parish 
church bimbomming in remembrance of the curfew ; while I was 
Bitting thus idly, the door opened, and the little maid-servant, 
dropping a courtesy, said — 

" ' Please, sir, Mrs. Munton's comjiliments, nud abe would be 
glad to know how you are after your journey," 

" There I was not that hearty and kind P Would even the 
deareat chum I had at Guy'a have thought of doing such a thing P 
while Mrs. Munt^n, whose name I had never heard of before, was 
doubtless suSering anxiety till I could relieve her mind by sending 
back word that I was pretty well. 

'"My compliments to Mrs. Munton, and I am pretty well; 
much obliged to her.' It was as well to say only ' pretty well,' 
for ' very well ' would have destroyed the interest Mrs, Munton 
evidently felt in me. Good Mrs. Munlon I Kind Mrs. Munton I 
PerbapB, also, young— handsome — rich— widowed Mrs. Munton] 
I rubbed my hands with delight and amusement, and, resuming 
niy post of observation, began to wonder at which house Mrs. 
Munton lived. 

" Again the little tap, and the little maid-servant; 

" ' Please, sir. Miss Tomkinsons' compliments, and they would 
ad to know how you feel yourself nfter your journey.' 
I don't know why, but Miss TomkiuBooa' Tw.vfi6\ie.4.iitA wasS^ 
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& hftlo about it lu Mrs. Munton's. Still it waa very pnttj in Mii 
Tomkiosons to eend aad inquire. 1 onlj wished I did not feel i 
perfectly robost. 1 was iJmost sshamed that I could not send 
word I wns quite exhausted hy fatigue, and bad fainted twice 
since my Rrrival. If I had but had n headache, at leastl I heaved 
a deep breath : wy chest was in perfect order ; I had caught no 
cold ; BO I nnawered again — 

"'Much obliged to the Mias Tomkinaons; I am not muck 
fatigued; tolerably well ; my compliments.' 

'' Little Sally could hardly have gut dovnetatis, befure she 
returned, bright and breathless : 

" ' Mr. and Mrs. Bullock's coiupliuients, sir, and they hope you 
are pretty well after your journey. 

" Who would have expected such kiudness from such an 
unpromisiug name '/ Mr. and Mrs. Bullock were leas interesting, 
it IS true, than their predecessors ; but I ftrnciouslT replied — 

" ' My compliments; a night's rest will perfectly recruit me.' 

" The same message was presently brought up from one or two 
more unknown kind hearts.. I really wished I were not bo ruddy- 
looking. I was afraid I should disappoint the tender-hearted 
town when thev saw what a bale j-oung fellow I was. And I was 
almost ashamed of confessing lo a great appetite for supper when 
Sally came up to inquire what I would have. Beef-steaka were so 
tempting ; but perhaps I ought rather to have water-gruel, and 
go to bed. The beef-ateak carried the day, howcTer. T need not 
have fett such a gentle elalion of spirits, as this mark of the 
town's attention is paid to every one when they arrive after a 
journey, Many of the same people have sent to inquire after 
you — great, hulking, brown fellow as you are — only Sally spared 
jou the infliction of decieing interesting answers. 



CHAPTEIt II, 

"The next morning Mr. Morgan came before 1 had finished 
breakfast. He was the most dapper little man I ever met. T sea 
the affection with which people cling to the style of dress that 
was in vogue when they were beaux and belles, and received the 
most admiration. They are unwilling to believe that their youth 
and beauty are gone, and think that the prevailing mode is 
unbecoming. Mr. Morgan will inveigh by the hour together 
■giunet frock-coats, for instance, and whiskers. He keeps his chin 
close shaven, wears a black dresa-ooat, and dark-^y pantaloons ; 
and in his morning round lo bis town patients, he invariably wears 
the brightest and blackest of Hessian boots, with dangling silk 
tassels on each side. When he goes home, about ten o'clock, to 
prepare for his ride lo see his country patients, he puts on the 
most dandy top-boots I ever saw, which he ^ts from some 
wonderlu} 0CN?t-msker ft hundred milea olF. His appoaranoe ii 
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[what 0B« cbIU 'Jemmy : ' there is no other word that will do for 
it. He was eridently ft little discomfited when he son me in my 
breakfast costume, with the hnbits which I hrought with me 
from the fellowa Ht Ouy's; mj feet ag^nst the fire-place, my 
choir bnlnnced on its hind legs (a habit of sitting which 1 after- 
WHrda discovered he particutatly ahhomidj ; slippers on my feet 
(which, also, he considered a most ungentlemanly piece of 
untidiness ' out of a bedroom ') ; in short, from what I afterward! 
learned, every prejudice he bad was ouLinged by my appearance 
on this first visit of bis. I put my book down, and sprang up to 
receive him. He stood, hat and cane in band 

" ' I came to inquire if it would ha convenient For you to 
accompany ma on my morning's round, and to be introduced to a 
few of our friends.' I quite detected the little tone of coldness, 
induced by his disappointment at my appearance, tboUR:h be never 
imagined that it was in any wa^ perceptible. ' I will be ready 
directly, sir,' said I; and bolted mto my bedroom, only too bappy 
to escape his scrutinising eye. 

" Whan I returned, 1 was made aware, by sundry indescribable 
little coughs and hesitating noises, that my dress did not satisfy 
him. I stood ready, bat and gloves in band ; but still he did not 
offer to set off on our round. I grew very red and hot. At length 

" ' Excuse me, my dear young friend, but may I ask if you 
have no other coat besides that^' cut-away,' 1 believe you call 
them ? We are rather sticklers for propriety, I believe, iu 
fiuncon^be; and much depends on a first impression. Let it be 

frofesaional, my dear air. Black is the garb of our profession, 
'urgive my sjieaking so plainly, but I consider myself in loco 
poreiilis.' 

" Ha was so kind, so bland, and, in truth, so friendly, that I 
felt it would be most childish to tnka olfence; but I had a little 
resentment in my heart at this way of being treated. However, I 
mumbled, ' Oh, certainly, sir, if you wish it ; ' and returned once 
more to change my coat — my poor cut-away. 

'" Those coats, sir, give a man rather too much of a sporting 
appearance, not quite befitting Ibe learned professions ; more as if 
you came down here to hunt than to be the Qalen or Hippocrates 
of the neighbourhood,' He smiled graciously, so I smothered a 
aigh ; for, to tell you the truth, I had rather anticipated — and, in 
fact, bad boasted at Ouy's of the runs I hoped to have with the 
hounds ; for Duucombe was in a famous bunting district. But all 
these ideas were quite dispersed when Mr. Morgan led me to Ibe 
inn-yard, where tnera was a horse-dealer on bis way to a neigh- 
bouring fair, and 'strongly advised me' — which in our relative 
circumstances was equivalent to an injunction — to purchase a 
little, useful, fast- trotting, brown cob, instead of a fine showy 
horse, ' who would take any fence I put him to,' as the hoTSfc- 
4ealer assured me. Mr. Morgan ■wm e^^ieuA-j -^twaii. Vo.'six 
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I bowed ta liis decision, (md gave up all hopes of an occasional 

". He opened out n great deal more after tliis ptirchasd. He lold 
me bis plan of establiabiDg me in n bouse of mj own, which 
loolied more respectable, not to f&j profeSBional, than being in 
lodgingB ; and then he went on to say that he had lately lost a 
friend, a brother surgeon in a neigbbonting town, who had left a 
widow with a small income, who would bfl very glad to lire with 
me, and act as mistress to my establish ment: thug lessening the 
expense. 

'"She is a lady-like woman,' said Mr. Morgan, 'to judge 
from the little I have seen of her; about fatty-five or so; and 
may really be of some help to you in the little etiquettes of our 

Erofession; the. slight delicate attentions which every man baa ta 
tarn, if he wishes to get on in life. This is Mrs. Munton's, sir,' 
aajd he, stopping ehort at B very unroman tic-looking green door, 
with a btssfi linocker. 

" 1 bad no time to sny, ' Who ia Mrs. Munton ? ' before we 
had heard Mrs. Munton was at home, and were following the tidy 
elderly servant up the narrow carpeted stairs into the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Munton was the widow of a former vicar, upwnida of 
aiity, rather deaf; but like nil the deaf people I have ever Been, 
verj' fond of talking ; perhaps because she then knew the subject, 
which passed out of her grasp when aaother began to speak. She 
was ill of B chronic complaint, which often incapacitated her from 
going out ; and the Mnd people of the town were in the habit of 
coming to aee her and sit with her, and of bringing her the 
newest, freshest, tid-bits of news ; so that her room was thfl 
centre of the gossip of Duacombe — not of scandal, mind ; for I 
make a distinction between goasip and scandal. Now yoa can 
fancy the discrepancv between the ideal and the real Mrs. Munton, 
Instead of any foolish notion of a beautiful blooming widow, 
tenderly aniious about the health of tbe stranger, I saw a homelj, 
talkative, elderly person, with a keen observant eye, and marks of 
suffering on her fsce ; plain in manner and dress, but still unmia- 
takably a lady. She talked to Mr. Morgan, but she looked at 
me ; and I saw that nothing I did escaped ber nodce. Mr. Mol^n 
annoyed me by his anxiety to show me off; but he was kindly 
aniioua to bring out every circumstance to my credit in Mrs. 
Munton's hearing, knowing well that the town-crier had not iDore 
opportunities to publish all about me than ebe had. 

"'What was that remark jon repealed to me of Sir Asfley 
Cooper's P ' asked he. It had been the most trivinl speech in tbe 
world that I bad named as we walked along, and I felt ashamed 
of having to repeat it : but it answered Mr. Morgan's purpose, and 
before night all the town had heard that I was a favourite pupil of 
Sir Astley'a (I had never seen bim but twice in my life) ; and 
Mr. Morgan was afraid that as soon as be knew my full value I 
fboald be retained by Sir Astley to aasist him in his duties h 
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■urgonn to tlie Eoytil Family. Every litfle clrcHmslnnce wm 
pressed into ttie coaversation wbieb coiild ndd to m; importance. 

•' ' As I onca heard Sir Robert Peel remark to Mr. HarriBon, 
the father of our young friend here — The nionnB in August we 
Temarkabl; full aucl bright' — If you remember, Charles, my father 
was always proud of haying Bold a pair of gloyea to Sir Robert, 
when he was staying at the Orange, near Biddicombe, and I 
suppose good Mr, Morgan had pitid nia only yiait to my father at 
the time; but Mrs, Muuton evidently looked at me with double 
respect after this incidental remark, which I was amused to meet 
wiui, a few months afterwards, disguised in the statement that my 
father was an intimale friend of the Premier's, and bad, in fact, 
been the adviser of most of the meaaureB tnkcn by him in public 
life. I sat by, half indignant and half amused. Mr. Morgan 
looked so complacently pleased at the whole efi'eut of the conyeraa- 
tion, that I did not care to mar it by explanations ; and, indeed, I 
had little idea at the time liow small sayingH were the seeds of 

Seat eyents in the town of Duncombe. When we left Mrs. 
union's, he was in a blandly communicatiye mood. 
" ' You will find it a curious statistical fact, but five-sixths of 
our householders of a certain rank in Duncombe are women. We 
have widows and old maids in rich abundance. In fact, my dear 
sir, I believe that you and I are almost the only gentbmen in the 
place — Mr. Bullock, of course, excepted. By gentlemen, I mean 
professional men. It behoves ua to remember, sir, that so many of 
the female sex rely upon us for the hiudnesa and protection which 
every man who is worthy of the name is always so happy to 

"MissTomkinsou, on whom we next called, did not strike me BS 
remarkably requiring protection from any man. She was a tall, 
gaunt, masculine-looking womnu, with an air of defiance about 
her, naturally ; this, howeyer, she softened and mitigated, aa fac 
as she was able, in farour of Mr. Morgan. He, it seemed to ue, 
itood a little in awe of the lady, who was very htuique and plain- 
spoken, and evidently piqued herself on her decision of character 
and sincerity of speech. 

" ' So, this is the Mr. Harrison we have heard so much of from 

Sou, Mr. Morgan P I must say from what I had heard, that I 
ad expected something a little more — bum — hum ! But he'a 
Siungyetj he's young. We have been nil anticipating an Apollo, 
r, Harrison, from Mr. Morgan's description, and an ^i^culapiua 
combined in one ; or, perhaps I might confine myself to eaying 
Apollo, as he, I believe, was the god of medicine] 

" How could Mr, Morgan have described me without BeeiDS. 
me P I asked myself. 

" Miss Tomkinson put on her spectacles, and adjusted them on 
her Roman nose. Suddenly relaxing from her severity of inspec- 
tion, ebe said to Mr. Mcrgan — ' But you must see Caroline. I bad. 
nearly forgotten it; she is busy with the girls, Wtl-'RiS^sRiA.Va 
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her. She hfta n bad hetuiacbe featerdfti, and looked Terj pale ; 
it nisde me ver; uoeomfurtnble.' 

" She TBDg the belt, nnd desired the sen-atit to fetch MUa 
CBroline. 

"Miss Csroline was the ynuuRer aisler— jonnger by tvenly 
yenTB ; and bo conaidered as a child by Miss Totnkinson, who was 
iifty-five, at the very leaat. If she wits coDBidered as a child, she 
was also petted and.careaaed, and cared for as a child ; for sbe had 
been left as a baby to the charge of her elder sisler^ and when 
the fatbeTdied, and they hnd to set up a school, Mitis Tomhinson 
took upon bereelf every diiticult nrrang'emeDt, and denied herself 
every pleasure, and wade every sacritica in order that ' Carry ' 
might not feel the change in their circumstances. My wife tells 
me she once knew the sietera pnrchage a piece of silk, enongh, 
with maiiag«nient, to have made two gowns; but Carry wished 
for flounces, or some such fal-Iala ; and, without a word, Misa 



herself as cheerfully as if it went Genoa velvet That tetia the 
sort of relationship between the sisters an well as anything, and I 
consider myself very good to name it thus early, for it was long 
before I found out Miss Tomkinaon's real goodness; and we had k 
great quarrel first. Miss Caroline looked very delicate and die- 
nway when she came in^ she was as soft nnd sentimental aa Miss 
Tomkinson was hard and masculine ; and had a way of saying, 
' Oh, aister, bow can you P ' at Miss Tomkinson's startling speechea, 
which 1 never liked— especially as it was accompanied by a sort 
of protesting look at the company present, as if she wished to 
hare it understood that she was shocked at her sister's oittri 
manners. Now, that was not faithful between sisters. A remon- 
atrance in private might have dune good — though, for my own 
part, I have grown to like Miss Tomkinson 's speeches and ways ; 
bnt I don't like the way some people hare o? eeparatine them- 
selves from what may be unpopular in their relations. 1 Know I 
spoke rather shortly to Misa Caroline when she asked me whether 
I could hear the change from ' the great metropolis ' to a little 
country village. In the first place, why could not she call it 
'London,' or ' town,' and have done with itf And in the next 
place, why should she not love the place that was her home well 
enough to fancy that every one would like it when they came to 
know it as well as shu did F 

" I was conscious I was rather abrupt in my conversation with 
her, and I saw that Mr, Morgan was watching me, though be 
pretended to he listening to Miss Tomkinson'a whispered account 
of her sister's symptoms. But when we were once more in the 
■treet, he began, ' My dear young friend' 

" I winced ; for nil the morning I had noliced that when ho 
was going to give a little unpalatable advice, he always began 
with ' My dear young friend.' He had done so about the horse. 
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^B « ' M^ dear young fiiend, there »re one or two hints I should 
Tfke to givo you about your miLDDer. The gretit Sir Eyarard Home 
naad to say, ' it genarftt practitioner should either have a very good 
Dumner, or a very bad one.' Now, in the Utter case, he must he 
poBses«ed of talents and acquirements sufficient to insure hia being 
■oiwht after, whatever bis manner might be. But the rudeness 
will giTe notoriety to these qualifications. Abarnethy is a case in 
]point. I rather, myself, question the taste of bad manners. I, 
therefore, bava studied to acquire an attentive, anxious politeness, 
which combines ease and grace with a tender regard nnd interest 
I am not aware whether I have succeeded (few men do) in coming 
up to mv ideAl ; but I recommend you to strive after this manner, 
peculiarly befitting our professioo. Ideutifj yourself with your 
patients, my dear air. You have sympathy ia your good heart, I 
am sure, to really feel pain wheo listening' to their account of 
their sufferings, and it soothes thsm to see the expression of this 
feeling in your manner. It is, in fact, sir, manners that make the 
man in our profession. I don't set myself up as an eiample — far 

from it ; but This is Mr. Button's, our vicar ; one of the 

aervants is indisposed, and I shall be glad of the opportunity of 
introducing you. We can resume our conversation at another 

" I had not been aware that we had been holding a conver- 
Batiou.in which. I believe, the assistance of two persona IS required. 
Why had not Mr. Huttnn sent to ask after my health the evening 
before, according to the custom of the place? I felt rather 
offended. 



CHAPTER III. 

"The vicarage -was on the north side of the street, at the end 
opening towards th* lulls. It was a long low house, receding 
behind ita neighbours; k court was between the door and tha 
street, with a flag-walk and an old stone cistern on the right-band 
aide of the door ; Solomon's aaal growing under the windows. 
Some one was watching from behind the window-curtain ; for 
the door opened, as if by magic, as soon as we reached it; and 
we entered a low room, which served as ball, and was matted all 
over, with deep old-fitshioned window-seats, and Dutch tiles in 
the fire-place ; alt^^ther it was very cool and refreshing, afl«r tha 
hot snn m the white end red street. 

" 'Bessy ia not bi) well, Mr. Morgan,' said the sweet little girl 
of eleven or so, who had opened the door. ' Sophy wanted to send 
for you; but papa said be was sure you would come soon thia 
morning, and we were to remember that there were other sick 

^neople wantitig you.' 

^B " 'Here's Mr. Morgan, Sophy,' said she, Q^ftciVQ%tti«4fl'«''«i>'^*> 
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dn inner room, to which wb descended a atep, as I nniemD_, 
well ; for I was nearly fnlliiifr down it, I was bo rouglit bv tie 

Sictcre within. It was like a picture^at IbhsI, Been throu^n tbe 
oor-franie. A sort of mixtnre of crimson and aea-gjeen m the 
room, and a sunny garden beyond; a very low casement window, 
open to the amber tui ; clusters of white roses peeping' in, and 
^phy sitting on a cushion on the ground, the li^ot coming from 
above on bet head, and a littlo sturdy round-eyed brother kneeling- 
by her, to whom she was teaching the alphabet. It was a mighbr 
relief to Um when we came in, as I could eee ; and I am much 
mistaken if. he was easily caught again to say his lesson, when he 
nas once sent off to find papa. Sophy rose quietly, and of course 
we were just introduced, and that was all. before she took Mr, 
Morgan upstairs to see her sick servant. I was left to myeelf in 
the room. It looked so like a home, that it at once made rod 
know the full charm of the word. There were books and work 
nbout, and tokens of employment ; there was a child's playtliiiig 
on the floor ; and agtunst the sea-green walla there hun^ a ukenesa 
OT two, done in wateT'Colours ; one, I was sure, was that of 
Sophy's mother. The chairs and sofa were covered with chintz, 
the same as the curtains — a little pretty red rose on a white ground. 
I don't know where the crimson came from, but I am sure there waa 
crimson somewhere; perhaps in the carpet. There was a glass 
dooi besides the window, and you went up a step into the guden. 
This was, first, a grass plot, just under the windows, and neyond 
that, straight gravel walks, with box-borders and narrow flower- 
beds on each side, most brilliant and g«y at the end of August, aa 
it was then ; and behind the flower-borders were fruit-trees trained 
over woodwork, so as to shut out the beds of kitchen-garden 

" While I was looking round, a gentleman came in, who, I 
wua sure, was the Vjcur. It was rather awkward, for I had to 
account for my presence there. 

" ' I came with Mr. Morgan ; my name is Harrison,' said I, 
bowing. I could eee he was not much enlightened by this expla- 
nation, but we sat down and talked about tbe time of year, or 
some such matter, till Sophy and Mr. Morgan came back. Then 
I saw Mr. Morgan to advantage. With a man whom he respected, 
as he did the Vicar, he lost the prim srtilicial manner he nad in 
general, and was calm and disnified ; but not so dignified as tha 
Vicar. I never saw any one like him. He was very quiet and 
reserved, almost absent at times; his personal appearance was 
■ not striking ; but he was altogether a man you would talk to 
with your hat off whenever you met him. It was his chat»Cter 
that produced this eS'ect — character that he never thought about, 
but tliat appeared in every word, and look, and motion. 

"'Sophy,' said he, 'Mr. Moi'gan looks very warm ; could yoa 
not gather k few jargonelle pears off the south witU ? I fancy 



^Sfete are lome ripe there. Oiii- jargonelle pears are remMtably 
early this year.' 

" Sophy weot into the Hunny ^njen, and I saw her take a rake 
and tilt at the pears, which were above her reach, apparently. 
The parlour had become chilly (I found out aftprwards it had a 
flag floor, which accounts for its coldness ), aod I thought I ahould 
like to go into the wann sud. I said I would go and help the 
young lady ; and without waiting for an answer, I went into 
the warm, scented garden, where the bees were rifUng the 
flowers, and makinz a continual busy sound, I think Sophy had. 
begun to despair ot getting the fruit, and was glnd of my assist- 
ance. I thought I was yery senseloss to have knocked them 
down BO soon, when I found we were to go in as soon as they 
were gathered. I should have liked to have walked round the 
garden, but Sophy walked straight otF with the pears, and I 
could do nothing but fallow her. She took up her needlework 
while we ate them : they were very soon finished, and when the 
VicHr had ended his conversation with Mr. Morgan about some 

Soor people, we rose up to come away. I was thankful that Mr. 
[organ had said ao little about me. I could not have endured 
that he should have introduced Sir Astley Cooper or Sir Robert 
Peel at the vicarage ; not jet could I have brooked much mention 
of my ' great opportunities for acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
Ely prnftsaion,' which I had heard him describe to Miss Tonakin- 
son, while her sister was talking to tne. Luckily, however, he 
spared me all this at the Vicar's. When we left, it was time ta 
mount our hoiBes and go the country rounds, and I was glad 
ol'it, 



OHAPTEE IV. 

" By-aitb-bt the inhabitants of Duncombe liegan to have partioa 
in my honour. Mr. Morgan told me it was on my account, or I 
don't think I should have found it out. But he was pleased at 
every fresh invitation, and rubbed bis hands, and chuckled, as 
if it w^ a compliment to himself, as in truth it was. 

" Meanwhile, the arrangement with Mrs. Rose bad been brongWt 
to a conclusion. She was to bring her furniture, and place it ' 
house, of which I was to pay the rent. She was to be the mif ■- 
and, in return, she was not to pay anything for her board, lai. 
Morgan took the house, and delighted in ndvising and settling aB,. 



^__. passive. The house he took formawas neathiaown; 

it had two BittiDg-roomB downstairs, openmg into each other l^y 
folding-doors, which were, however, kept shut in general. The 
back room was my oonsnlting-room (■ the library,' he advised ma 
' ■ " ',t), and gave me a skull to put on the top of mj hoiiVRaMiv^ 
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which the medical books ware all laoKsd on the conspicnonf 
'fhelvea; while SHm Austen, Dickens, aaa Thackeray were, by Mr. 
Mor(^ himself, Bkilfully pliiced io a careless way, upude down or 
witi their backs turned to the wall. The front jiiirlour wae to be 
the diniog-room, and the room above was furnished with Mrs. 
Rose's drawing-ioom chairs and table, though I found she preferred 
utting dowDsbura in the dining-room doss to the window, where, 
between BTeiy stitch, she couM look up a.nd see what was going 
on in the street. I felt rather queer to be the muster of this house, 
tilled with another peraon'a furniture, before I had even seen the 
lady whose property it was. 

" Presently she arrived. Mr. Morgan met her at the inn where 
the coach stopped, and accompaniea her to my house. I could 
see them out of the drawing-room window, the little gentleman 
stepping daintily along, flounahing his cfme, and evidently talking 
ftway. She was a little taller than he was, and in deep widow's 
mourning; each vuls and falls, and capes and cloaks, that she 
looked like a black crftpe haycock. When we were introduced, 
she put up her thick veil, and looked around and sighed. 

" 'Your appearance and circumstances, Mr. Harrison, remind me 
fordbly of the time when I was married to my dear husband, now 
at rest. He was then, like you, commencing practice as a surgeon. 
For twenty years I sympathised with him, and assisted him by 
erery means in my power, even to makmg up pills when th» 
young man was out. May we live together in like harmony for 
an equal length of time ! May the regard between us be equally 
sincere, although, instead of being conjugal, it is to be mat«ratd 
and filial ! ' 

" I am sure she had been concocting this speech in the conch, 
for she afterwards told me she was the only passenger. When 
she had ended, I felt as if I aught to have had a glass of wine 
in my hand, to drink, after the manner of toasts. And yet I 
doubt if I should have done it heartily, for I did not hope to live 
with her for twenty years; it had rather a dreary sound. How- 
ever, I only bowed and kept my thoughts to myself. I asked Mr, 
Morgan, while Mrs, Rose was upstairs tHkiog off her things, to 
stay to tea ; to which be agreed, and kept rubbing hia hands wiUi 
eatisfaction, saying — 

" ' Very fine woman, sir; very fine woman 1 And what a man- 
ner I How she will receive patients, who may wish to leave a 
mesaage during yonr absence. Such a flow of words to be sure]' 

" Mr. Morgan could not stay long after tea, aa there were one or 
two cases to he seen. I would willingly have gone, and bad my 
hat on, indeed, for the purpose, when lie said it would not be 
respectful, 'not the thing,' to leave Mrs. Rose the first ereoing of 
her aniv J. 

" ' Tender deference lo the j^^to a widow m the first months 
of ber loneliness — requires a l^Je consideration, my dear sir. I 
will leave that ca«e at Miss T'>mkinson'« for you; you will peiliapa 
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uli earl; to-raarrow morninfr. Mtaa Tomkinfton ig rather paiti- 
i'uUt, and ia apt to epenk plainly if she does not Ibink herself 
properly attended to.' 

"I had often noticed thfttheahufBedofT the vLiits toMissTom- 
kinann's QD me, and I auapect he was a little afraid of the ladj, 

" It was rather a long evenin(^ with Mrs. Rose. She had 
□othing tu do, thinking it civil, 1 suppose, to atop in the parlour, 
and not go upatairs and unpack, I begged I might be no restrMnt 
upon her if she wiahed to do so; but (rntbeT to my disappoint- 
ment) she amiled in a measured, aubdued wav, and aaid it would 
be a pleasure to har to become better acquainted with me. She 
went upatturs once, and my heart misgave me when I aaw het 
cooie down with a clean tolded pockethandkerchief. Oh, my 
prophetic aoull — ahe was no sooner seated, than she began to give 
me an account of her late husband's illness, and ayniptoras, and 
death. It was a very commua case, but ahe evidently seemed to 
think it had been peculiar. Ska had just a smattering of medical 
knowledge, and used the technical terms so very mat ipropoi that 
I could hardly keep from smiling ; but I vrould not have dona it 
for the world, she was evidently in such deep and eincere distress. 
At last she said — 

" ' I have the " dognoses " of my dear husband's complaint in 
my desk, Mr. MaTrison, if yuu would like to draw up the case for 
the Lancet. I think he would have felt gratiQed, poor fellow, 
if he had been told such a compliment would be paid to his 
remains, and that hia case should appear in those distinguished 

" It was rather awkward; for the case was of the very commonest, 
as I said before, However, I had not been even this short time in 
practice without having learnt a few of those noises which do not 
compromise one, and yet may bear a very significant conatructjon 
if the listener chooses to exert a little imaginetiou, 

" Before the end of the evening, we were such friends that she 
brought me down the late Mr. Rose's picture to look at. She told 
me she could not bear herself to gaze upon the beloved features! but 
that if I would look upon the miniature, she would avert her face. I 
offered to take it into my own hands, but she seemed wounded at the 
proposal, and said she never, never could trust such a treasure out 
of her own possession ; so she turned her head very much over her 
left shoulder, while I examined the likeness heldby her extended 
right arm. 

"The late Mr. Eoae must have been rathera good-looking jolly 
man j and the artist had given him such a broad smile, and sucn 
B twmkle about the eyes, that it really was hard to help smiling 
back at him. However, I restrained myself. 

" At first Mrs. Rose objected to accepting any of the invitations 
which were sent her to accompany me to the tea-parties in tha 
town. She was so good and simple, that I was sure she had no 
other reason than the one which she alleged— Ite tfan-rt^ivMi'Ciaa. 
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had slapned einea her busb&nd's death ; or elee, now tbftt I hftd had 
eume experience of the entertainments which she declined to per- 
tinaciously, I might hare Biispected that ahe wm glad of tha 
excuse. 1 used aometimea to -wish that I was a widow. ■ I came 
home tired from a hard dnj'a riding, aod if I had but felt fiure that 
Mr. Morgan would not conio in, I should certwnly have put on my 
slippers and my loose morning coat, and have indulged in a cigar 
in the garden. It aeemed a cruel sacrifice to society to dress myself 
in tight boots, nnd a stiff coat, and go to a five-o'clock tea. But 
Mr. Morgan read me mich lecturea upon tbe neceanty of cultivating 
the goodwill of the people among whom I was settled, and seemed 
■o soitj, and almost hurt, when I once complained of the dulnesa 
of those parties, that I felt I could not be so sellish as to decline 
more than one out of three. Mr. Morgan, if he found that 1 had 
an invitation for the evening, would often take tha longer round, 
and the more distant visila. I suspected him at first of the dedgn, 
which 1 confesa I often entertained, of shirking the paitiea ; but I 
fioOQ found out he was really making a sacrifice of his inclinadoiw 
for what he considered to he my advantage. 

CHAPTER V. 

" There was one invitation which seemed to promise a good deal 
of pleasure. Mr. Bullock (who is the attorney of Buncombe) was 
married a second time to a iady from a large provincial town ; ahe 
wished to lead tha fashion — a thing very easj to do, for everr one 
was willing to follow her. So instead of giving a tea-party m my - 
honour, she proposed a pic-nic to some old hall in the neighbout- 
hood; and really the arrangementa sounded tempting enough. 
£ver]r patient we had seemed fnll of the subject ; both those who 
were invited and those who were not. There was a moat round 
the house, with a boat 03 it ; and there was a gallery in the hall, 
from which music sounded delightfully. The family to whom the 
place belonged were abroad, and lived at a newer snd grander man- 
sion when they were at home ; there were only a farmer and his wife 
ia tho old hall, and they were to have the charge of the prepam- 
tjona. The little, kind-hearted town was delighted when the sun 
shone bright on the October morning of our pic-nic ; the shop- 
keepers nnd cottagers all looked pleased as they saw the cavalcade 
gathering at Mr. Bullock's door. We were somewhere about 
twenty in number; a 'silent few,' she called us; but I thought 
we were quite enough. There were the Miss Tomkinsons, and 
two of their young ladies— one of them belonged to a'coun^ 
family,' Mrs. bullock told me in a whisper ; then came Mr. and 
Mrs. and Miss Bullock, and a tribe of litUe children, the offspring 
of the present wife. Miss Bullock was only a step- daughter. Mrs. 
Mnntoo had accepted the invitation to join our party, which was 
tal her unexpected by the host and hostess, I imagine, fram litUs 
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reniarka tlint I overlieard ; but they mads bar vety welcnrae. Miss 
HoianiiLD (a maiden lady wbo had bunn on a visit from borne till 
last week) was another. And Uat, there were the Vicar acd his 
children. These, with Mr. Morgan and m^Fself, made up the party. 
I waa ve^ much pleaaad to see aomething more of the Vicar'a 
family. Ho had come in occasionaUy to the evening parties, it ia 
true ; and epoken kindly to ua all ; but it waa not h.w babit to stay 
Teiy long at them. And bis daughter was, he said, too young to 
visit. She had had the charge of her little sisters and brother 
since her mother's death, which took up a aoad. deal of her time, 
and sbe was glad of the evenings to pursiie her own studied. But 
to-day the caae was different ; and bophy, and Helen, and Lizzie, 
and even little Walter, were all there, standing at Mrs. Bullock's 
door ; for we none of ua could be patient enough to eit still in the 
parlour with Mrs. .Munton and the elder ones, quietly waiting for 
the two chaisea and the epring-cart, which were to have been there 
by two o'clock, and now it was nearly a quarter past, ' Hbamefull 
the brightness of the day would be gone. The sympathetic shnit- 
keeoers, standing at the ii respective doorswith their handn in their 
poclcets, had, one and all, their beads turned in the direction from 
which uie corriae^s (as Mrs, Bullock called them) were to come. 
There waa a rumble along the paved street ; and the aliopkeepeia 
turned and amiled, and bowed their heads congratulatingly to lu; 
all the mothers and all the little children of the place stood clus- 
tering round the door to see us set otF. I bad my horse woitiug ; 
and, meanwhile, 1 assisted people into their vehicles. One sees a 
good deal of management oa such occasions, Mrs. Munton was 
banded first into one of the chaises ; then there was a little hanging 
back, for moat of the young people wished to go in the cart — I 
don't know why. Miss Horsniao, however, cama forward, and as 
she waa known to be the intimate friend of Mrs. Munton, so far 
was satisfactory. But who was to be third— bodkin with two 
old ladies, who liked the windows shut P I saw Sophy speaking 
to Helen ; and then she came forward and offered to be the third, 
The two old ladies looked pleased and glad (as every one did near 
Sophy) ; so that chaise-full waa arranged. Just as it waa going olf, 
however, the servant from the vicarage cama running with a note 
for her maater. When he had read it, he went to the chaise- 
door, and I suppose told Sophy, what I afterwards heard him say 
to Mrs. BuUocic, that the clergyman of a neighbouring parish waa 
ill, and unable to rend the funeral service for one of his parisbionera, 
who was to be buried that afternoon. The Vicar waa, of course, 
obliged to go, and anid be should not return home that night. It 
seemed a relief to some, I perceived, to be without the little 
restraint of his dignilied presence. Mr. Morgan cama up just at 
the moment, having ridden hard all tbe morning to be in time to 
join our party ; so wa were resigned, on the whole, to the Vicar's 
absence. His own family regretted him the most, I noticed, and I 
liked them all the better for it. I believe that I c».mft u'otS. "™. 
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being aorrr for bis departure ; but I respected snd iidinu«d him, 
and lelt alwajB the better for hsTing been in his compftDj. Miu 
Tomkinsoti, Mrs. Bullock, «nd the ' county ' young lady, were io 
the next chaise. I think the last would rather have been in the 
cart with tbe younger and merrier set, but J ima^oe that was con- 
eidered itifra dig. The remainder of the party were to ride and 
tie ; and a most riotous laugbine set they were. Mr. Morgan and 
1 were on horseback ; at least Lied my horse, with little iVattet 
riding on bim ; bis fat, sturdy \ega standing stilf out on eitch dde 
of my cob's broad back. He was a tittle darling, and chattered all 
the way, bis sister Sophy being the heroine of all his stories. I 
found he owed this day's eicuraion entirely to her begging papa to 
let him cnnie ; nurse was Wrongly against it — 'cross old nursel' 
he called her once, and then sftid, 'No, not cross; kind nurse; 
tjophv tells Walter not to say ctofs nur«e.' I never saw so young 
A cnild so brave. The horse shied at a log of wood. Walter 
looked very red, and grasped the mane, but sat upright like a little 
man, and never spoke all the time the horee was dancing. When it 
was over he looked at me, and smiled — 

" ' You moidd not let me be hurt, Mr. Harrison, would you ? ' 
He was tbe most winning little fellow I ever saw. 

" There were frequent cries to me from the cart, ' Ob, Mr. 
Harrison I do get us that branch of blackberries ; you can reach 
it with your whip handle,' ' Ob, Mr. Hnrrison I there were such 
splendid nuts on tbe other side of that hedge ; would you just turn 
back for them P ' Miss Caroline Tomkinson was once or twice 
rather fuut with the motion of the cart, and asked me for my 
smelling-bottle, as she bad forgotten hers. I was amused at the 
idea of my carrying such articles about vrith me. Then she thought 
she should like to walk, and got out, and came on my aide of the 
road J but I found little W^ter the pleaaanter companion, and 
soon set the horse off into a trot, with which pace her tender 
constitution could not keep up. 

" The road to the old hall was along a sandy lane, with high 
bedge-bonks; the wych-elms almost met overliend. 'Shocking 
farming 1 ' Mr, Bullock called out ; and so it might be, but it waa 
very plensant and picturesijue looking. The trees were gorgeous, 
in their orange and crimson hues, varied by great dark green noil;- 
bushes, gliateniog in tbe autumn sun. I should bare thought the 
colours too vivid, if I had seen them in a picture, especially when 
we wound up the brow, after crossing the little bridge over the 
brook — (what iRugUing and screaming there was as the cart 
splashed through the sparkling water I) — and I caught tbe purple 
hills beyond. We could see tbe old ball, too, from that point, 
with its warm rich woods billowing up behind, and the blue 
waters of the moat lying still under tbe sunlight. 

" Laughing and telkiog is very hungry work, and there was a 
tmiversal petition for dinner when we arrived at the lawn before 
the hall, where it had been nnanged that wewete to dine. I taw 
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MiM Carrf take Miu Tomkinson paide, and vhiaper to her; and 
pieaeotly the elder nater came up to me, where I wu busy, rather 
apfirt, tnnkin^ a seat of hay, which I had fetched tiom the fartner'i 
loft for Biy little friend Weltpr, wlio, I had noticed, nas ntthec 
hoarse, and for whom 1 waa afmid of a seat on the grass, dry as it 
appeared to be. 

" ' Mr. Harrison, Caroline tella me ahe has been feeling verj 
faiot, and ahe ia afraid of a return of one of her attacks. She say* 
she has more confidence in ;our medical powers than in Mr, 
Morgan's. I should not be eincero if I did not say that I difier 
from her; but as it ia so, may I beg you ta keep an eye upon herp 
I tell her she had better not have come if ahe did not feel well ; 
but, poor g^l, she had set her heart upon this day's plensure. I 
have offered to go home with her ; but ahe says, if con only feel 
sure you are at hand, ahe would rather stay.' 

"Of course I bowed, and promised all due attendance on Misi 
Caroline; and in the meantime, until she did require my services, 
I thought I might as well ^o and help the Vicar'a daughter, who 
looked so fresh and pretty in her white muslin dress, here, there, 
and everywhere, now in the sunshine, now in the green shade, 
belpine; every one to be comfortable, and thinking of every one but 
herself 

" Presently, Mr. Morgan came up. 

"' Mies Caroline does not feel quite well, 1 hare promised your 
services to her sister.' 

" ' So have I, eir. But Mias Sophy cannot cany thia heavy 

"I did not mean her to have heard this excuse; but she caught 
it up end eaid — 

" ' Oh, yes, I can 1 I can take the things out one by one. Go 
to poor Miss Caroline, pray, Mr. Harrison.' 

" I went ; but very unwillingly, I must say. When I had once 
seated myself by her, I think she must have felt better. It was, 
probably, only a nervous fear, which was relieved when she knew 
she had assistance near at hand ; for she made n capital dinner. I 
thought she would never end her modest requests for 'just alittls 
more pigeon-pie, or a merry-thought of chicken.' Such a hearty 
meal would, I hope, effectually revive her; and so it did; for aho 
told me she thought she could mansf^e to walk round the garden, 
and see the old peacock yews, if I would kindly give her my axio. 
It WAS very provoking ; I had so set my heart upon being with 
the Vicar's children. I advised Miss Caroline strongly to lie down 
a little, and rest before tea, on the sofa in the farmer's kitchen ; 

Jou cannot think how persuasively I begged her to take care of 
ereelf. At last she consented, thanking me for my tender interest; 
she should never forget my kind attentiun to her. She little knew 
what was in my mind at the time. However, she was ssfelr con- 
signed t« the fiirmer's wife, and I was rushing out in searcn of k 
white gown and a waving figure, when I encountered M'n.'&v^^ii!^^. 
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at the door of the hell. She was n fine, fierce-lookiDg womui. I 
thought she had appetkred a Uttle diepleused at my (unwilling) 
attentions to Miss CBToline nt dianer-time ; but now, aewig me 
alone, she was all Bmilea. 

" ' Oh, Mr. Hairison, all alone I How is that ? What are the 

foung ladiea about to allow such Elmrlishneaa ? Aud, bj the way, 
have left a young lady who will he rory glad of your asaistance, 
I am Bute^my duugbteT, Jemiinn (ber step-daughter, she meant). 
Mr. Bullock is so particular, and so tender a father, that be would 
be fngbtened to death at the idea of ber goin^into the boat on the 
moat unleaa she was with some one who could swim, He is gone 
to discuss the new wlieel-ploufrh with the fnrmer (you know 
aariculture is his hobby, although Inw, honid law, is his bueiness). 
But the poor girl ia pmiag on the bank, longing for my^ permia' 
Bion to join the others, which I dare not ^vb unless you will kindly 
accompany her, and promise, if any accident happens, to pieaerTe 

" Oh, Sopby, why was no one anxious about you ? 



CHAFTER \1. 

" Mrss BcLLooK was atanding by the water-aide, looking wistfully, 
as I thought, at the water party ; the sound of whose merry 
laughter caiae pleasantly enough from the boat, which lay off (fon 
indeed, no one knew how to row, and she was of n clumsy flat- 
bottomed build) about a hundred yards, ' weather-bound,' as they 
shouted out, among the long stalks of the water'lilies. 

"Miss Bullock did not lookup till I came close to her; and then, 
when I told her my errand, she lifted up her great heavy, sad 
eyes, and looked at me for a moment. It struck me, at the time, 
that she expected to find some eipreaaion on my fece which waa 
not the]%, and that its absence was a relief to her, ShewasaTery 
pale, unhappy-looking ^rl, but very quiet, and, if not aoTeeabla 
m manner, at any rate not forward or offensive, I called to the 
party in the boat, and they came slowly enough through the large, 
cool, green lily-leaves towards ua. When they got near, we saw 
there was no room for us, and Miss Bullock said she would rather 
stay in the meadow and saunter about, if I would go into the boat; 
and Inm certun from the look on her countenance that she spoke 
the truth ; but Misa Horsman called out, in a sharp voice, while 
she smiled in a very disagreeable knowing way — 

" ' Oh, mamma will be displenaed if you don't come in, Miss 
Bullock, aft^r all her trouble in making such a nice arrangement.' 

'' At this speech the poor girl hesitated, and at last, in an un- 
decided way, as if she was not sure whether she was doing right, 
she took Sophy's place in the boat. Helen and Lizzie landed with 
their sister, so that there was plenty of room for Miaa Tomkinaon, 
Mias Horsman, and all the little Bullocks; and the three vicarage 
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drla vent oW strolling nloDs the meadoTC eide, and pkjiiig with 
Walter, who was ill a hi^^ atete of excitement. I'he aou wm 
getttng low, but the declining' light waa beautiful upon the water ; 
And, to ndd to the charm of the time, Sophj And heTBisters, stand- 
ing on the green lawn, in front of tbe hBll, struck up the littla 
Oerman L-auon, which I bad never heard before — 

" ' Oh wie wohl iet mir am abend,' && ' 

At last we were Buminoned to tug the boat to the landing-steps on 
the lawn, tea and a blazin^c wood lira being readj for us in the hall. 



" I helped MJsa Horsman up the steps, however, and then she 
repeated her advice ; ao, mmemberiiig that Miss Bullock was in 
tact the daughter of my entertainers, 1 went to her ; but though 
she accepted my arm, 1 could perceive she waa sorr; that I bad 
offered it. 

"The faallwaslighted bj the glorious wood (ire in tlie wideold 
grate; the daylight waa dying away in the west; and the large 
windows admitted but little of what was left, through their small 
leaded frames, with coats of arms emblazoned upon them, Tiia 
farmer's wife bad set out a great lonjt table, which was piled with 
good thiogs ; And a huge black kettle sang on the glowing fire, 
which sent a cheerful warmth through the room as it crackl^ and 
blazed. Mr. Morgan (who I fouud had been taking a little 
ronnd in the neighbatirhood among his pntienta) waa there, 
smiling and rubbing his hands as uauiu. Mr. Bullock was holding 
a conversation with the farmer at the garden-door on the nature of 
different manures, in which it struck me that if Mr, Bullock hod 
the fine names and the theories on his side, the farmer had all the 
practical knowledge and the experience, and I know which I 
vonld have trusted. I think Mr, Bullock rather liked to talk about 
Liebig in mj hearing; it sounded well, and was knowing. Mrs, 
Bullock was not particularly placid in bermood. In the iirst place, 
I wanted to sit oy the Vicar's daughter, and Miss Caroline as 
decidedly wanted to sit on my other side, being afraid of her faint- 
ing fits, I imagine. But Mrs. Bullock called me to a place neat 
ber daughter. Now I thought I had done enough civility to a 
^1 who was evidently annoyed rather than pleased b; my atteO' 
tioQS. and I pretended to be busy stooping under the table ioi Miss 
Caroline's gloves, which were mi ■'■ "" ' '' — '' '' 

Mrs. Bullock's fine severe eyes v 
and she summoned me again. 

" 'I am keeping this nlace on my right hand for you, Mr. 
Harrison. Jemima; ait still 1' 

" I went up to the post of honour and tried to busy myself 
with pouring out coffee to hide myehi^n; but after forgetting 
to empty the water put in ('to warm the cups,' Mrs. BuUook awA'i, 
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Mid omitting to ndd unj aagia, the lad; told me she would dispoua 
with my servicea, and turn me OTet to toy neighbour on tbe otheT 

iinpr kdf vim, no doubt, mora Ur. 

isaistiug the elder one.' I dare wiy it 
only the mnoner thut mftde the words seem offendve. Miss 
Horsmnn eat opposite to me, smiliog away. Miaa Bullock did not 
spesk, but Beenied more depressed thwi ever. At length, Miss 
riorsman and Mm. Bullock got to a war of inuendnee, which were 
completely uDintelligible to me; and I wna very much diepleased 
with my situation. While, nt tbe bottom of the table, Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Bullock were making the young ones laugh most heartily. 
Patt of the joke was Mr, niorgan iuaisting upon making lea at 
that end ; and Sophy nnd Helen were bu-^y coutriviog every poS' 
aible mbtnke for tiim. I thought honour was a very good thin|r, 
but merriment a better. Here was I in tbe place of distinction, 
hearing nothing but cross words. At Inet the time came for us to 
go home. As the evening waa damp, the aeata in the chaises wets 
tbe beat and most to he desired. And now Sophy ofTered to go in 
the cart; only she aeemed anxious, and bo was I, that Walter 
should be secured from the effects of the white wreatbs of fog 
rolling up from the valley; but the little violent aflfectionatB 
fellow would not be aeparnted from Sophy. She made a nest for 
bim on her knee in one comer of the cart, and covered him with 
her own sbawl; and I hoped that he would take no harm. Miss 
Tomkinson, Mr. Bullock, and some of the young ones walked ; but 
I aeemed chained to the windows of the chaise, for Miss Caroline 
begged me not to leave her, as she waa dreadfully afraid of robbers; 
and Mrs. Bullock implored me to see that the man did not over- 
turn them in the bad roads, as be had certainly had too much lo 

"I became so irritable before I reached home, that I thought 
it was tbe most disagreeable day of pleasure I had ever bad, and 
could hardly bear to answer Mrs. Rose's never-ending questions. 
She told me, however, that from my account the day waa so 
charming that she thought she should relax in tbe rigour of her 
seclusion^ and mingle a little more in the society of which I MT« 
so temptmg a description. She really thought her dear Mr. ROM 
would nave wished it ; and bis will should be law to her after his 
death, as it had ever been during his life. In compliance, there- 
fore, with his wishes, she would even do a little violence to her 
own feelings. 

" She was very good and kind ; not merely attendve to eTery- 
thing which she thought could conduce to my comfort, but willing 
to take any trouble in providing tbe broths and nourishing food 
which I often found it convenient to order, under the name of 
kitchen-phyaic, for my poorer patients ; and I really did not M8 
tbe use of her sbuttmg herself up, in mere compliance with an 
•tiquottfljwhea she began to wish to mis in the little nuietaooie^ 
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of Buncombe. AcconUnglj I urged her to begin to visit, ftod 
eren when applied to aa to what I imftgined the Inte Mr. Boss's 
wishes on that subject would have been, answered fur that worth^r 

Ctlemau, and assnred bis widow that I whs convinced he would 
e regretted deeply her giving way to immodemtB grief, luid 
would have been rtimer grateful than otherwise at seeing her 
endeavour to divert her thoughts by a few quiet Tiflitfl, She 
cheered up, and said, 'ns I re^y thought so, she would saxnifics 
her own inctinntions, and accept the very next invitation tliat 



CHAPTER VII. 

"I WAS roused from my sleep in the middle of the night by b 
mesaenger from the vicarage. Little Walter had got the croup, 
and Mr. Morgan had been sent for into the country. I dressed 
myself hastily, and went through the quiet little street. There 
was a light burning npstaiis nt the vicarage. It was in the nursery. 
The servant, who opened the door the instant I knocked, was 
crying sadly, and could hardly answer my inquiriea ea I went 
upstairs, two steps at a time, to see my little favourite. 

"The nursery was a great large room. At the farther end it 
was lighted bf a common candle, which left the other end, where 
the door waa, in shade, ao I suppose the nur?e did nut see me come 
in, for aha was speaking very crossly. 

" ' Miss Sophy ! ' said she, ' I told you over and over again it 
was not fit for bim to go, with the hoaraenesa that he had, and 

fou would take him. It will break your pspn's heart, I know ; 
ut it's none of my doing.' 
" Whatever Sophy felt, she did not speak in answer to this. 
She was on her knees by the warm bath, in which the little fellow 
was struggling lo get his breath, with a look of terror on bis fnce 
that I have often noticed in young children when amitten by a 
sudden and violent illness. It aeema as if they recognised some- 
thing infinite and invisible, at whose bidding the pain and lbs 
anguish come, from which no love can shield tbem. It is a very 
heart-rending look to observe, because it t»mes on the faces of 
those who are too young to receive comfort from the words of 
fikitfa, or the promises of religion. Walter had his arms tight 
round Sophy's neck, aa if she, hitherto his paradiae-angel, could 
gave him from the dread shadow of Death. Yea I of Death I I 
knelt down by him on the other side, and examined him. The 
very robustness of his little frame gave violence to the disease, 
which is always one of the most fearful by which children of his 
age can be attacked. 

" ' Don't tremble, Watty,' said Sophy, in a soothing tone ; ' it's 
Mr. HoTiison, darling, who let you ride on his horse.' I could 
JMect the quivering m the voice, which eba Ui%<L to ih^q «q ^.^^ 
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ftnd Boft to quiet the little fellow's feara. We tool him out <A the 
iMth, nnd I went foe leeches. While 1 was aw&y, Kr. MorsKD 
CHine. He loved the vicarage childreD ae if he were their unue; 
but he stood still nnd agbfist at the sight of Walter — !>o lately 
bright and strong— and now hurrying along to the awful change^ 
to the silent mysterious land, where, tended and cared for u he 
bad been on earth, he muet go — alone. The little fellow I the 
dnrliag ! 

" We applied the leeches to his throat He related at Bratj 
but Soph;, Qod bleee her I put the agony of her grief on one nde, 
and thought only of him, and began to sing the little songs be 
loved. We were all still. The ^rdener had gone to fetcn the 
Vicar; but be was twelve miles off, and we doubted if he would 
come in time. I dou't know if they had any hope ; but the 6rst 
moment Mr. Morgan's eyes met mine, I saw that lie, lilie me, had 
none. The ticking of the house-cloi^ sounded through the dark 
quiet house. W^ter was sleeping now, with the black leeches 

f'et banzing to his fsir, white throat. Still Soj)hy went on ^n^g 
ittle lullabies, which she had sung under far difierent and bapplra 
circumstances. I remember one verse, because it struck me at 
the timd as strangely applicable. 

" ' Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

Thy rest shaU aagela keep ; 

While on tbe grass Um lamb shall fued, 

And never suffer want or UEed. 

Sleep, baby, aleep.' 

The tears were in Mr. Morgan's eyes. I do not think either he or 
I could have spoken in our natm'id tones; but the brave girl went 
on clear though low. Siie stopped at lasl^ and looked np. 

" ' He is better, is he not, Mr. Morgan ? ' 

"'No, my dear. He is — ahem' — he could not speak all at 
once. Theu be said— <AIy dear! he will be better soon. Think 
of your mamma, my dent Miss Sopby, She will be very thankful 
to have one of her darlings aafe with her, where she is. 

"Still she did not cry. But she bt^nt her bead down on tha 
little face, and kissed it long and tenderly. 

" ' I will go for Helen and Lizaie. They will be sorry not to 
see him again.' She rose up and went for them. Poor girls, thay 
came in, in their dressing-gowns, with ej'ea dilated with sudden 
emotion, pale witb terror, stealing softly along, as if sound could 
disturb him. Sophy comforted them by gentle caresses. It was 

" Mr. Morgan was fiurly crying like a child. But ha thought 
h necessary to apologiie to me, for what I honoured him for. '■i 
am a little overdone Dy yesterday's work, sir. I have bad one or 
two bad nights, and they rother upset me. WTien I was your ag« 
I was as strong and manly a« any one, and would have acomed ta 
ebed tetar.' -. • 
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^^ " Sophy cams up to where we stood. 

" ' iii. Morgan ! I am so sorry for pspa. How Hhsll I tell 
him P ' She WBB etcupglinr agninat her own ^ef for her father's 
fabe. Mr. Morgaa otfered to await bU coming home ; and aha 
seemed thankful for tha ^opoaal. I, new friend, almost fltranj^r, 
might stay do longer. Tbe street was as quiet as ever ; Hot a 
shadow was changed ; for it was not jet four o'clock. But during 
the nig-ht a soul had departed. 

" From all I could see, aad all I could learn, tbe Vicai and his 
daughter strove which ahould comfort tbe other the most. Each 
thought of the other's Rrief — each prayed for the other rather 
than for themaelyes. We saw them walking out, coun try wards ; 
and we heard of them in tbe cottages of the poor. But it was 
some time before I happened to m^ct either of them again. And 
then I felt, from something indescribable in their mannei; towards 
me, that I was one of the 

" ' Fecoliar people, whom Death had made dear.' 
That one day at the old hall had done thia. I was, perhaps, the 
last person who had given the httle fellow any unusual pleasure. 
Poor Walter I I wish I could have done more to make tiis short 
"a bappyl 

CHAPTER Vni. 

Ls a little lull, out of respect to the Vicar's grief, in the 
yiNting. It gave time to Mrs. Rose to soften down the anguish of 
hei weeds. 

"At Christmas, Miss Tomkinsoa sent out invitationa for a 
party. Aliss Caroline had once or twice apologized to me because 
euch an event had not taken place before ; but, as she said, ' the 
avocations of theii duly life prevented their having such little 
reunions except in the vacations.' And, sure enough, as soon aa 
the holidays began, came the civil Uttle note : 

" ' The Misses 'Tomlrinson request the pleasara of Mrs. Rose's 
and Mr. Harrison's company at tea, on the evening of Monday, the 
33rd inst. Tea at five o'clock.' 

" Mrs. Rose's spirit roused, like a war-horse at the sound of 
the trumpet, at this. She waanot of a repining disposition, butl 
do think she believed tbe party-giving population of Duncombe 
had given up inviting her, as soon as she hao determined to relent, 
and accept the iuvitatioos, in compliance with the late Mr. Rose'i 
wishes. 

" Such anippingG of white love-ribbon aa I found everywhere, 
making the carpet untidy ! One da^, too, unluckily, a email box 
was broQght to me by mistake. I did not look at the directioi^ 
for I never doubted it was some hyoscyamus which I waa «,'k^<:^5i.^% 
fronij^ioudon ; so I tore it open, andBa^iiuftftft a^w-aw ■^s-^«i 
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with 'No mora grev hiur,' in Urge letters, upon it. I folded it up 
ID a bunr, uid sealed it afresli, and gave it to Mrs. Roee: but I 
could nnt refrftio from sakiiig her, booo niter, if she could recom- 
■nead me anytbin^ to keep my bnir from turoine grej, addinit that 
I thought prSTeation was betler than cure, I tbink she made ant 
the impresiion of ray seal on the paper after that ; for I learned 
that she had baeo crying, and that sae talked about there beiue 
no eympathy left id the world for her since Mr, Rosa'a death ; ana 
that she counted the days uotil she could rejoin him in the better 
irorld, I think ehe counted the days to Miss Tomldnaon's puty, 
too; she talked 80 much about it. 

"The covers vrere taken ofif Miss Torakinson'a chairs, and cur- 
tuns, and sofas; anda great jar follof artificinl flowers was placed 
in the centre of the table, which, as Miss Caroline told me, was 
•11 her doin^, as she dotted on the beautiful and nrtistic in life. 
Miss TomkuiBOD stood, erect as a grena^r, close to the door, 
receiving her friends, and heartily shaking' thvm by the bauds as 
they entered : abe siud she was truly glad to aeo uiem. And so 
•be really was. 

" We bad just finished lea, and Mies Carolina had brMu^t oat 
ft little pack of couvetsatjon cards — sbeaves of slips of cnrdMkEd, 
with intellectual or sentimental questions on one set, and eqiw^fc 
intellectual and sentimental answers on the other; and as tba 
answers were fit to any and all the questions, you may think they 
were a characterless and ' wersh ' set of things. I had just been 
Biked by Miss Caroline — 

" ' Can you tdl what those deared to yon think of you at thit 
pretent time T ' and bad answered — 

" ' ffov) ean you expect me to reveal tuch a secret to the present 
eompauy ,' ' when the servant announced that a gentleman, n friend 
of mine, wished to speak to me downstairs. 

"'Oh, show him up, Martha; show him upl' stud Hiss 
Tomtdnson, in her hospitality. 

'"Any friend of our friend is welcome,' said Mies Caroline, 
in an insinuating tone. 

"I jumped np, however, thinking it might be some one on 
buuness; but I was bo penned in by the epider-legged tables, 
stuck out on every side, that I could not make the haste I wished i 
and before I could prevent it, Martha bad shown up Jack Marsh- 
land, who was on bis road home for a day or two at Christmas. 

" He came up in a hearty way, bowing to Misa Tomkinson, 
mod explaining that he had found himself in mv neigbbourbood, 
and had come over to pass a nigbt with me, and that my servant 
had directed him where I -was. 

" His voice, loud at all times, sounded like Stenlor's, in that 
little room, where we all spoke in a kind of purring way. Ho bad 
no swell in bis tones ; they were forte from the beginning. At 
first it seemed like tbe days of my youth come back again, to hear 
AUI muly speaking ; I felt proud of my iriend, as ne Ihukad 
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Uua Tomkiogoa for her kbdneas in asking' him to 8ta>^ tha eveit' 
iag. Bj-and-b; he came up to me, Rnd I dnre say he thought he 
had lowered his Toice, for he looked aa if speaking confldentially, 
while in fact the whole room might have heard him. 

" ' Frank, mj boy, when shall wa bare dinner at this good old 
lady's? I'm deuced hungry.' 

" ' Dinner 1 Why, we had had tea an hour ago.' While he yet 
apoke, Mnrtha came in with a little tray, on which was a aingla 
cup of coffee and three slicea of wafer bread-and-butter. Hia 
dismay, and his evident submission to the decrees of Fate, tickled 
me so much, that I thought he should have a further taste of the 
life I led from month'a end to month's end, and I ^ve up my plan 
of taking him home at once, and enjoyed the anticipation of^tbe 
hearty laugh we ehould have together at the end of the evening. 
I WM famously punished for my determinatinn. 

'" Shall we continue our game f aaked Mias Caroline, who bad 
neTer relinquished het sheaf of questions. 

"We went on questioning and answering, with little gain of 
information to either party. 

" ' No such thing as hea^y betting in this gome, eh Frank P ' 
asked Jack, who had been watchiog us. ' You don't lose ten 
pounds at a sitting, I guesa, as you used to do at Sbort'a. Playing 
for love, I Buppoae you call itP 

" Miss Caroline simpered, and looked down. Jack waa not 
thinking of her. He was thinking of the days we had had at the 
' Mermaid.' Suddenly he said, ' Where were you this day last year, 
Frank P' 

" ' I don't remember 1 ' awd I. 

" ' Then I'll tell you. It's the 23rd— the day you were taken 
up for knocking down the fellow in Long Acre, and that I had to 
bail you oat ready for Christmas-daj. You are in more agreeable 
quarters to-night' 

" He did not intend this reminiscence to be heard, but was not 
in the least put out when Mias Tomkinson, with a face of dire 
aurpriae, asked — 

" ' Mr. Harrison taken up, air P ' 

" ' Oh, yes, ma'am ; and you see it was so common an affiur 
with him to be locked up that he can't remember the dates of hi» 
different imprisonments. 

" He laughed heartily ; and bo should I, hut that I saw tbe 
impression it made. The thing was, in fact, simple enough, and 
capable of easy esplanation. 1 bad been made angry by seeinga 
great hulking fellow, out of mere wantonness, break the tautch 
from under a cripple ; and 1 atruck the man more violently than I 
intended, and down he went, yelling out for the police, and I had 
to go before the magistrate to be leleoaed. I disdained giving tbia 
explanation at the time. It was no business of theiia what I had 
been doing a year ago ; but still Jack might have held hia tongue. 
However, that unruly member of his was set a-jDVUft, raAVt ■uSA- 
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me nfterwfirds be wm resolved to let the old ladies into ft littl» 
of life ; and necordingly ho remembered every practical joke we 
bai ever bad, and talked and laughed, and roared again. I tried 
to converse with Miee Caroline — Mra, Mimton — any one; but 
Jack was the hero of the evening, and every one was listeniDg 

"'Then be has neTer sent any hoaxing letters since ha cams 
heie, h^beF Good boy! He has turned over a new leaf. He 
was the deepest dog at that I ever met with, Such anonymous 
letters as ho used to send I Do you remember that to Mrs. Wal- 
brook, eh, Frank ? That was too bad 1 ' (the wretch was laughing 
all the tjme). ' No ; I won't tell about it — don't be a&aid. SucS 
a ehamefiil boaz ! ' Haughing ngiun). 

" ' Piay do tell, I called out; for he made it seem fai wotsa 

" ' Oh no, no ; you've established a better character — I would 
not for the world nip your budding efforts. We'll bury the past 
in oblivion.' 

"I tjied to tell my neighbours the stoij to which he alluded; 
but they were attracted by the meniment of Jack's manner, and 
did not care to hear the plain matter of fact. 

"Then came a pause ; Jack was talhiug almost quietly \a MIm 
Hoisman, Suddenly he called across the room — 'Hovr many 
times have you beeo out witb the hounds ? The hedges were 
blind very late thia year, but you jnuat have had some good mild 

" ' I have never been out,' said I, shortly. 

" ' Never \ — whew I Why, I thought that waa the great 

attraction to Duncombe.' 

" Now waa not he provoking P He would condole with tne, 
and fix the subject in the minds of every one present 

" The supper trays were brought in, and there was a shoffiin^ 
of sitoationB, He and I were dose together again. 

" ' I say, Frank, what will yon ky me that I don't clear thitt 
tray before people are ready for theit second helping P I'm u 
"iiOBjaj as a nouud.' 

" "^You shall have a round of beef and a raw leg of mnttoo 
when you c^t home. Only do behave yom'self here.' 

" ' Well, for your sake ; but keep me away from those tmTi, 
or I'll not answer for myself. "Hould me, or 111 light," as the 
Irishman said. I'll go and talk to that tittle old lady in blue, and 
sit with my back to those ghosts of eatables.' 

" He sat down by Miss Caroline, who would not hav* liked hia 
deaciiption of her; and began an earnest, tolerably quiet conver- 
sation. I tried to he as agreeable as I could, to do away with the 
impression he had given of me ; bat I found that every one drew 
up a little stilBv at my approach, and did not encourage me to 
make uiy remarks. 

"Jb the middle of my attempts, I heard Miss Caroline beg 
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Jftck to take a glass of wiae, and I saw him help himself to TCliat 
appeared to be port ; but is an instant lia set it down from his lipa, 
exclaiming, ' Vinegar, bj Jove ! ' He made the moat horribly wrj 
face ; and Miaa Tomlunson came up in a eevere hurry to inveatipate 
the affair. It turned out it was aome black-cuirant wine, on which 
ahe particiilRtly piqued herself; I drank two giassea of it to in- 
gratiate myself with her, and can testify to its souniesfi. I don't 
think she noticed my exertions, she waa so much engrossed in 
listening to Jack's excuses for his mal-h-propos observation, He 
told her, with the gravest face, that he had been b teetotaller so 
luig that he had but a confosed recollection of the diatinction 
between wine and vinegar, particularly eschewing the latter, 
because it had been twice fermented j and that he had imagined 
Uisa Caroline had asked him to take toast-and-water, or he should 
never have touched the decanter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" As we were walking home, Jack aaid, ' Lord, Frank 1 I've hod 
such fun with the little lady in blue. I told her you wrote to ma 
every Saturday, telling me the events of the week. She took all 
in,' He stopped to laugh ; for he bubbled and chuckled bo that he 
could not laugh and walk. ' And I told her you were deeply in 
love ' (another laugh) ; ' and that I could not get you to tell me 
the name of the lady, but that she had light hrown hair — in 
short, I drew IViim life, and gave her an esact description of her- 
aelf j and that I was most anxious to aee her, and implore her to 
ba merciful to you, for that you were a most timid, faint-hearted 
fellow with women.' He laughed till I thought he would have 
fallen down. ' I begged her, if she could guess who it was from 
my description — I'll answer for it she did — I took care of that; 
for I aaid you described a mole on the left cheek, in the most 
poetical way, aayina Venus had pinched it out of envy at seeing 
any one more lovely — oh, hold me up, or I shall fall — laughing 
and hunger make me so weak j— well, I say, I beg^d her, if aha 
knew who yonr fdr one could be, to implore her to save you. I 
snid I knew one of your lungs had gone after a former unfor- 
tunate love-alTatr, and that I could not answer for the other if the 
lady here were cruel. She apoke of a respirator ; hut I told her 
that might do very well lor the odd lung ; but would it miuister 
to a heart diseased ? I realty did talk fine. I have found out tha 
secret of eloquence — it's believing what you've got to say ; and t 
worked inyaelf well up with &ncying you married to the little 
lady in blue.' 

" I got to laughing at last, angry as I had been ; bis impu- 
dence waa irrenstlble. Mrs. ftose had come home in the set^n, 
and gone to bed ; and he and I sat up over the round of heaf vsA. 
brandy-and-Wftler till two o'clock in ihe moinVn^. 
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" He told me I bad aot quite into the profesaional way cf 
mousing about a room, and mewing and purring according aa mr 
patieata were ill or well. He mimicked me, and made me lauga 
at myself, He left earl; the next morning. 

"Mr. Morgan came at his usual hour; he and MarsHIaQd 
would never hare agreed, and I should have be«n uncomfortablo 
to Me two friends of mine disliking and despising each other. 

" Mr. Morgan was ruffled \ but with bis deferential manner to 
women, he smoothed himself down before Mrs. Rose — regretted 
tbat he had not been able to come to Misa Tomkinson's the evening 
before, and consequently had not aeen her in the societT she waa 
eo well calculated to adorn. But wheu we were by ourselves, lie 

" ' I was sent for to Mn. Munton's this morning — the old 

May I nsk what is this atory she tells me about — about 

a fact P 1 trust, sir, she baa made some little mistake, and 

L never were ; that it is an unfounded report.' Ho 

ot pet it out — ' that you were in Newgate for threa 
Diontna i ' I burst out laughing ; tbe story had grown like a mush- 
room indeed. Mr. Morgan looked grave. I told him the truth. 
Stdll he looked grave. ' I've no douht, sir, tbat you acted rightly ; 
but it has an awkward sound. I tmegined ttara your hilarity 
just now that there was no foundation whatever for the stoiy. 
Unfortunately, there is,' 

" ' I was only a night at the police-station. I would g;o t] 
again for the same tause, sir.' 

" ' Very fine spirit, sir — quit* like Don Quixote ; but don't 
you see you might aa well have been to the hulks at once P ' 

*" No, sir; I don't' 

" ' Take my word, before lon^, the story will have grown to 
that However, wa won't anticipate evil. Menu amscia reeH, 
you remember, is the great thing. The part I regret is, tbat it 
may require some short time to overcome a little prejudice which 
the story may excite againat you. However, we won't dwell o] '' 
Mene coniaa recti! Don't think about it, sir.' 

" It was clear he was thinking a good deal about it> 
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CHAPTER X 

"Two or three days before thia time, I had badan invitation from 
the Bullocks to mne with them on Christmas- day. Mrs, Rom 
was going to spend the week with friends in the town whera sba 
fonueriT lived ; and I had been pleased at tbe notion of being. 
received into a family, and of being a little with Mr. Bullock, who 
■truck me as a bluff good-bsarted fellow. 

" But this Tuesday before Christmas-day, there came an in»i 
tation iTom the Vicar to dine there ; there were to be only theL 
vwB family and Mi. Uorgan. ' Only their own family.' It friv 
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r'm.^ to be aU the world to me. I was in n puaaion with mvseli 
having b«en so ready to accept Mr. BuAock'n invitation — 
conrse and unf^entleniHiilj Hs be waa ; with his wife's nira of pre- 
tenaion nod Miss Bullnclt 'a stupidity. I turned it over in my mind. 
No I I conld not have a bad headache, which ahould prevent ma 
^oing to the placu I did not care for, and yet leave me at liberty 
til BO where I wiahed. All I conid do waa to join ttia vicarago 
girls after church, and walk by their side in a longcoiinlry ramble. 
They were quiet; not sad, exactly ; but it was erideut that the 
thought cif Walter waa in their minda on this day. We went 
through a copse where there were a good number of evergreens 
planted as covers for game. The snow was on the ground j bat 
the sky was clear and bright, and the sun glittered on the smooth 
bollv-Ieaves. Lizzie asked me to gather her some of the very bright 
red berriea, and she waa beginning a sentence with — 

"' Do you remember ,'when Ellen said 'fiitsfl,' and looked 

towarda ifophv, who waa walking a little apart, and cryingaoftly 
to herself. There waa evidently some connection between Walter 
and the holly-berriea, for Li7ii6 threw them away at once when 
she saw Sophy's tears. Soon we came to a stile which led to an 
open breei^ common, half-covered with gorse. I helped the little 
girls over it, and set them to run down the slope ; but I took 
Sophy's arm in mine, and though I could not spenk, 1 think abe 
knew how I was feeling for bet. 1 could bardlv bear to bid ber 
good-by at the vicaratre-gate ; it seemed as if 1 ought to go in 
and spend the day with her. 



CHAPTER XL 

" I TENTED my ill-humour in being late for the Bullock's dinner. 
There were one or two clerks, towards whom Mr. Bullock waa 
patroniaius and presHing. Mrs. Bulloek was decked out in extra- 
ordinary niiery. Misa liiiUock looked plainer than ever ; but she 
had on aome old gown or other, I think, for I heard Mrs. Bullock 
tell her she was always making a figure of herself. I begaTi to- 
day to auapoct that the mother would not be eor^ if I took a fancy 
to the step-daughter. I waa agfun placed near her at dinner, and 
when the little ones came in to dessert, I waa made to notii^e bow 
fond of children she was, and indeed when one of them nestled to 
her, her face did brighten ; but the moment she caught this loud- 
whispered remark, the gloom came back again, with something 
even of anger in ber look ; and she was quite sullen and obatinatu 
when urgM to sing in the drawing-room, Mrs. Bullock turned 

"'Some young ladies won't sing unless they are asked by 
gentlemen.' She apoke very crossly. ' If you ask Jemima, 
•be will probably sing. To oblige me, it is evident she will not.' 
^^ "I thought the singing, when we got it, wt^wW^^tiW^-^^vi^ 
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^^H frreat bore ; however. I did aa I was bid, aiid went witb my request I 

^^^H to ihe joung ladv, who was eitting a little apnrt. She looked up ■ 

^^^B at me with ejea full of tears, (md said, in n decided tone (which, if I 

^^^1 I had not seen her ejes, I should have »tiii wns aa cross na ber I 

^^^M roamma's), 'No, sir, I will not.' Shegot up, and left the room. I I 

^^V expected to hear Mrs. Bullock abuse her for her obstinacy. Instead ^ 

^^V of that, she began to tett me of the money that had been spent on I 

^^M her education ; of what each se^tarate accomplish merit had coaL | 

^^f 'She was timid,' she sMd, 'but very muaicaj. Wherever ber J 
^^ future home might be, there would be no want of music' She 
went on prfdsing her till I haled her. If they thought I was 
going to marry that great lubberlv girl, they were mistaken. Mr, 
Bullock and the clet^ came up. lie brought out Liebig, and called 

" ' 1 can underataiid a good deal of this agricultural chemistry,' 
aoid he, ' and have put it in practice — without much success, 
bltbarto, I confess. But these unconnected letters puzzle me a 
little. I suppose they hare some meaning, or else I should say it 
was mere hooli-making to put them in.' 

" ' I think they give the page a ver^ rng^d appearance,' ssjd 
Mra. Bullock, who had joined ua. ' I inherit a little of my lata 
father's taste for books, and must say I like tu see a good type, ft 
hroad margin, and an elegant binding. My father despised yunotj; 
how he would have held up his hnnds aghast at the cheap litera- 
ture of these times ! He did not I'equire many books, but he would 
have twenty editions of those that lie had ; and he paid more for 
binding than he did for the books themselves. But elecance was 
everything with him. tie would not have admitfedyourlaebig, Mr. 
Bullock ; neither the nature of the subject, nor the common type, 
nor the common way in which your hook is got up, would have 
suited him.' 

'"Go and make tea, my dear, and leave Mr, Harrison and me to 
talk over a few of these manures.' 

" We settled to it ; I explained the meaning of the symbols, and 
the doctrine of chemical equivalents. At last he said, ' Doctor I 
you're giving me too strong a dose of it at one time. Let's have a 
small quantity token " hodie ; " that's professional, as Mr. Morgmn 
would call it. Come iti and call when you have leisure, and giro 



I my alphabet. Of all you've been telling n 
only remember that means carbon and oxygen ; and I see ods 
must know the meaning of all these confaunded letters before on* 
can do much good with Liebig.' 

" ' We dine at three,' said Mrs. Bullock. ' There will alwaya 
be a knife and fork for Mr, Harrison. Bullock ! don't confine your 
invitation to the evening 1 ' 

'"Why, you see, I've a nap always after dinner, so I could not 
be learning cnemistry then.' 

" ' DoJt be BO selfish, Mr. B, Think of the pleaaure Jeminw 
and I ahall have in Mr. Harrison's society,' 
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" I put a atop to the diacUBsion bj BBTinjt I would come in in 
evenin)^ occa^ianallj, and ^va Mr. Bullock a lesson, but that 

my profesaiooal duties occupiel me iavariablf until that time. 
" I liked Mr. Bullock. He was simple, and shrewd; and to 

be with a man was a relier, afl«r all the femiuine eocietf I went 

through every day. 



CHAPTER Xa 

" The next momiDg I met Miss Horsman. 

'"So you dined at Mr. BuUack'a yesterday, Mr. RsrTison? 
Quite a family puty, 1 hear. They are quite charmed with you, 
and your knowledge of chemistry. Mr. Bullock told ma so, in 
Hod^;8oa's ahop, just now. Miss Bullock is a nice girl, eb, Mr. 
Harrison P ' She looked sharply at me. Of course, whatever I 
thought, I could do nothing but assent, 'A nice little fortune, too^ 
three thousaud pounds. Consols, &om her own mother.' 

" What did I care P She might have three millions forme. I 
had begun to think a good deal about money, though, but not in 
connection with her. I had been doing up our books ready to send 
out ourChriatmas hills, and had been wondering how far the Vicar 
would consider tliree hundred a year, with a prospect of increase, 
would justify ma in thinkingof Sophy. Think of heilcouldnot 
help ; and the more I thought of how good, and sweet, and pretty 
she was, the more I felt tbat she ought to have far more tnan I 
could oQer. Besides, my father was a shopkeeper, and I saw the 
Vicar had a sort of respect for family. I determined to try and be 
very attentive to my profession. I was as civil as could hetoevery 
one ; and wore the nap off the biim of my hat by taking it off so 
often, 

" I had my eyes open to eve^ glimpse of Sophy. I am over- 
stocked with gloves now that I bought at that time, by way of 
making errands into the shops where I saw her block gown. I 
bought pounda upon pounds of arrowroot, till I was tired of tha 
eternal artowroot-puddings Mrs. Rose gave me. I asked her if 
she could not make bread of it, but she seemed to think that would 
be expensive ; so I took to soap as a safe purchase, I believe soap 
improves by keeping, 



R„ CHAPTER Xin. 

The mora I knew of Mrs, Rose, the better I liked her. She was 
■weel, and kind, and motherly, and we never had any rubs. I hurt 
her once or twice, I think, by cutting her short in her long stories 
about Mr. Rose, But I found out that when she had plent;r to do 
she did not think of him quite so much ; so I expressed n wish for 
Coxazza shirts, and in the puzzle of deviaing tcfw\\i«^'««wi^^'^'* 
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cut out, slie forgot Mr. Rosa for some time. I was atUl more 

flensed by her way about some legacy her elder brother left her, 
don't Vaavi the amount, but itwns HometbinghttndBome.andBhe 
might have set up housekeeping for herself : hut, instead, she told 
Mr. Moraui (who repeated it ^)m6), that she should continue with 

"The ' county young lady,' Miss Tjnell, returned to Mis* 
Tomkinson'a after the hoUdays. She had an enlargement of the 
tonMls, which required to be frequently touched with cauatip, ao 
I often called to Bee her. Misa Caroline always received me, and 
kept me talking in her washed-out style, after I had serai my 
patient. One day she told me she thought she had a weakneM 
about the heart, and would be gliul if I would brtn^ my stethoscopA 
the next time, which I accordingly did; and while I was on m; 
knees listening to the pulsations, one of the young ladies came in. 
She said ; 

" Oh dear I I never 1 I beg your par3on, ma'am,' and acuttlad 
out. There was not much the matter with Miss Caroline's heart; 
a little feeble in action or so, a mere matter of weakness and 
general languor. When I went down I saw two or three of the 
girla peeping out of the half-closed schoolroom door, but they 
abut it immediately, and I heard them laughing. The next tims 
I called, Miss Tonikinson was sitting in state to receive me. 

" ' Miss Tyrrell's throat does not seem to make much progress. 
Do Tou understand the case, Mr, Harrison, or should weTiftve 
fimner advice P I think Mr. Morgan would probably know mors 
about it.' 

" I assured her it was the simplest thing in the world ; that it 
always implied a little torpor in the constitution, and thatwapr^ 
ferred working through the system, which of course was a alow 
process, and that the medicine the young lady was taking (iodide 
of iron) was sure to be successful, although the progress would not 
be rapid. She bent her head, and said, * It might be ho ; but aha 
confessed she had more conSdence in medicines which had soma 

" She seemed to expect me to tell her something ; but I bad 
nothing to esv, and accordingly I hade good-by. Somehow, Miaa 
TomMnson always managed to make me feel very small, by a 
succession of snubbinw ; and whenever I left her I nad always to 
comfort myaelf under her contradictions by saying to myself, ' Her 
BBviniT' it is so, does not make it so.' Or I invented good retort* 
ight have made to her brusque speeches if I had but 
thought of them at the right time. But it was provoking that I 
hod not had the presence of mind to recollect them just when thef 
wanted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



" Oh the whole, tliin^a went an emoothly. Sir. Holden'e legacj 
cftiDe in juat about this time ; aud I felt quite rich. Five hundred 
pounds wouid fumiah the house, I thought, when Mra, Rose left 
tiad Soph; came. I was delighted, too, to imaf^'ine that Sophy 
perceived the difierence of my niiuiner to her froio what it was to 
any one else, and thiit she waa embiirraaBed nnd shv in consequence, 
but not displeased wilh me for it. All was so llourishing' that I 
went about on wings instead of feet. Wewere very busy, without 
having anxious cares. My legacy was paid into Mr. Bullock's 
hands, who united a little banking husineBS to hia profeseion of 
law. In return for his advice about investmentB (which I never 
meant to tAhe, having' a more charming, if less profitable, mode in 
my head), I went pretty frequently to tench him hia agiicultural 
chemistry. I was so happy in Soph<^'s blushes that I was univer- 
sally benevolent, and desirous of giving pleasure to every one. I 
went, at Mrs. E illock's general invitation, to dinner there one day 
unexpectedly ; but there was such a fuss of ill-concealed prepara- 
tion consequent upon my coming, that I never went again. Her 
little boy came in, with an audibly given message from the cook, 

" ' If this was the gentleman as she was to send in the best 
dinner-service and dessert for ? ' 

" I looked deaf, but determined never to go agnin. 

" Miss Bullock and I, meanwhile, became rather friendly. We 
found out that we mutually disliked each other,- and were con- 
tented with the discovery. If people are worth anything this 
sort of non-liking is a very good beginning of friendship. JBvery 
good quality is revealed naturally and slowly, and is a pleasant 
surprise. I found out that Miss Bullock was sensible, and even 
sweet-tempered, when not irritated by her step-mother's endeaTours 
to show bet olT. But she would sulk for hours after Mrs. Bullock's 
offensive praise of her good points. And I never saw such ablack 
passion as she went into when she suddenly came into the room 
when Mrs. Bullock was telling rae of all the offers she had had, 

" My legacy made me feel up to extravagance. I scoured the 
country for a glorious nosegay of camellias, which I sent to 
Sophy on Valentine's-day. I durst not add a line, hut I wished 
the flowers could speak, and tell her how I loved ber. 

" I called on Miss Tyneli that day. Miss Caroline was more 
drnpering and affected than ever ; and full of allusions to the dav. 

'"Bo you afBi much ^cerity of meaning to the lituo 
gallantries of this day, Mr. Harrison ? ' asked she, in a languishing 
t«ne. I thought of my camellias, and how my heart bad gone 
with them into Soohy's keeping; and I told her I thought one 
might often take advantage of such a time to hint at feelings on« 
dared not fully express. 
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"1 Temembered afterwards the forced display she made, after 
Miss Tyrrell left the room, of a valentiae. But I took uo notica 
at the time ; my hi^ad whs full of Sophy. 

" It WfW on that rery day that Jolui Brouncfcer, the oardener 
to all of us who had Bmall gnrdens to keep in order, fell down 
and iDJiued his wrist severely (I don't give yoa the details of the 
case, because they would not interest you, being too technical; if 
you've any curiosity, you will find them in the Lancet of Auaiist 
in that year). We aU lilied John, and this accident was felt lika 
a town's misfortune. The gardens, too, just wanted doing up. 
Both Mr. Morgan and I went directly to him. It was a ' 
awkward case, and his wife and children were crying sadlr. 
himself was in great diatresa at being thrown out of work. 
begged UB to do something that would cure him speedily, as he 
couM not afford to be laid up, with «x cbildren dependiof;' on 



bim toi bread. We did not say much before him, but we both 

;ht the arm would Have to come off, and it was his ritfbt 

We talked it over when we came out of the cottag^e. Mr 



thought the 



Morgan hod no douht of the necessity. I went hack at dinner- 
time to see the poor fellow. He was feverish and anxious. "~ 
had caught up some expression of Mr. Morgan's in the monti-r^, 
and had guessed the measure we had in contempUtion. He bado 
hia wife Iohtb the room, and spoke to me by myself. 

" < If you please, sir, I'd rather be done for at once than have 
my arm taken off, and be a burden to my family. I'm not a&aid 
of dying, but I could not stand being a cripple for life, eating 
breaid, and not able to earn it.' 

" The tears were in hia eyes with earnestness. I had all 
along been more doubtful about the necessity of the amputation 
than Mr. Morgan, I knew the improved treatment m such 
cases. In his days there was much more of the rough and ready 
in Buimcal practice ; so I gave the poor fellow Home hope. 

"In the afternoon I met Mr. Bullock. 

" ' So you're to try your hand at an amputarion to-morrow, 
I hear. Poor John Bntuncker ! I used to tell him he waa sot 
careful enough about hie ladders. Mr. Morgan is quite exdted 
about it. He asked me to be present, and ace how well a man 
from Guy's could operate ; ho says be is sure you'll do it beauti- 
fully. Fab I no such sights for ine, thank you.' 

"Ruddy Mr. Bullock went a shade or two paler at the 
taught. 

" ' Curioua 1 how profefsionally a man Tiews these thin 
Here's Mr. Morgan, wno has been all along as proud of you a 
you were his own son, absolutely rubbing hia bands nt the idea of 
this crowning glory, thia feather in your cap I He told ue just 
now he knew be had always beea too nervous to be a good 
operator ; and bad therefore preferred sending for White from 
Oheaterton, But now any one mig-ht liare a serioiui noddent who 
liked, for you would be always at hand.' 
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t "I told Mr, Bullock, I raally thoueht wa mijtlit avoid the 
kmputation; but bis mind was preoccupied with the idea of it, 
and iie did not chtb to lis'en to me. The whole town was fall of 
it. Thftt ia a charm in a little town, everybody ia bo aympatheti- 
cftlly full of the same events. Even Miss HoramnD stopped ine 
to ask after Jolin Brouncker with interest; but she threw cold 
water upon my intention of saving the ai-m. 

" 'As for the wifa and family, we'll take cate of them. Think 
what a fiue opportunity you have of showing' off, Mr. Harrison ! ' 

" That waa just lika her. Always ready with bar HUggeetions 
of ill-natured or interested motives. 

"Mr. Morgan heard my proposal of a mode of treatment hy 
which I thougiit it possible that the arm nii^ht be saved. 

" ' I differ from you, Mr. Ilftrriaon,' said he. ' I regret it, but I 
differ m tota from you. Your kind heart deceives you in this 
instADce. There ia no doubt that amputation must take place — 
not later than to-morrow morning, 1 should say. I have made 
myself at liberty to attend upon you, sir; I shall be happy to 
omciale as your assistant. Time was when I should have been 
proud to ba principal, but a little tremblings in my arm incapaci- 

" I ur^ my reasons upon him again ; but ha was obstinate. 
He hnd, in fact, boasted so much a — '"""" — *" — — 



operator, that he was unwilling I should lose this opportunity ot 
displaying my ekill. He cruld not see that there would be 
greater skill evinced in saving the arm ; nor did I think of this at 
ihe time. I prew angir at his old-fashioned narrow-mindednasa, 
as I thought it ; and 1 became dogged in my resolution to adhere 
to my own course. We parted very coolly ; and I went straight 
off to John Brouncker to tell him I believed that 1 could save the 
arm, if he would refuse to have it amputated, When I calmed 
myself a little, before going in and speaking to him, I could not 
help acknowledging that we should run some riak of locked jaw ; 
but, on the whole, and after giving most earnest conscientious 
thought to the cose, I was sure that my mode of treatment would 
be best. 

" He was a sensible man. I told him the difference of opinion 
that existed betweeti Mr. Morgan and myself. I said that there 
might be some little risk attending the non-amputation ; but that 
I sbould guard against it, and I trusted that I should be able to 
preserve bis arm, 

'"Under God's blessing,' said he, reverently. I bowed my 
bead. I don't like to talk too frequently of the dependence which 
I always felt on that holy blessing, as to the result of my efforts; 
but I was glad to hear that speech of .Tohn's, because it showed a 
calm and faithful heart; and I had almost certain hopes of bim 
from that time. 

" We agreed that he should tell Mr. Morgan the reason of his 
objections to the amputation, and bis reliance on ni'^ qY'''^^'"^' ^ 
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detennined to recor to bybtj book I had relating to aurh caaci, 
and to convince Mi. Moivan, if I could, of my wisdom. Unluckil.v, 
I found out afterwards that he had met Mies Horamtui in the time 
that iutenened heforo I saw bim npnin at his own hou!<e that 
eTening ; and she had more than liinted that I shTunk from 
Twrfonuing the operation, ' for very good reaaona, no doubt. She 
Dad heard that toe niedicftl students in London were n bad eet, 
and were not remarkable for regular attendmiFe in the hoeftitele. 
She might be miatflk^n ; but she thought it waa, perhapa, quite aa 

well poor John Brouncker had not his arm, cut oil by . Waa 

there not auch a thing as mortiGcatioa coming on after a clumay 
operation P It was, perhaps, only a choice of deaths ! ' 

"Mr. Morgan had been atunr at all thie. Perhaps I did Qot 
Bpeak quite respectfully enough ; I waa a good deal excited. 
We only got more and mora angry with each other ; though be, 
to do htm juatice, waa as civil as could be nil the time, thinking 
that thereby he concealed his vexation and diaappointment. He 
did not try to conceal his anxiety about poor John. J went boms 
weary and dispirited. I made up and took the necessitry applica- 
tiona to John ; and, promising to return with the dawn of da; (I 
would fain have stayed, but I did not wish him to be alarmed 
about bimeelfj, 1 went home, and resoUed to sit up and study 
the treatment of similar cases. 

" Mrs. Rose knocked at the door. 

" ' Coma in I ' Bwd I, shftrply. 

"She said she had aaen Iliad something on my mind all day, 
and she could not go to bed without asking if there was nothing 
she could do. She was good and kind ; and I could not help 
telling her a little of the truth. She listened pleasaotlr ; and I 
shook her warmly by the hand, thinking that though she might 
not be verr wise, her good heart made her worth a dozen keen, 
sharp, hard people, like Miss Horsman. 

" When I went at daybreak, I snw John's wife for a few 
minutes outside of the door. She seemed to wiah her husband 
had been in Mr. Morgan'a handa rather than mine ; but she gave 
me as good an account as I dared to hope for of the manner in 
which her husband had passed the night. This waa conQnned bj 

" When Mr. Morgan and I viaited him together later on in th« 
day, John said what we had agreed upon the day before ; and I 
told Mr, Morgan openly that it was by my advice that amputation 
WHS declined. He did not speak to me till we had left the bouse. 
Then be said— 'Now, eir, from this time, I consider this case 
entirely in your hands. Only remember the poor fellow has a 
wife and aix children. In case you come round to my opinion, 
remember that Mr. White could come over, aa he has done Defai«, 
for the operation.' 

■' So 1 Mr. Morgan believed I declined operating because 1 felt 
aiyself incapable. Verr well I I was much mortified. 
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" Au bour after we parted, I received a cote to tbie efiect — 



" ' J. MOEO*!'.' 

" Thia wM kindly done. I went back, as acion ns I could, h> 
John's cottage. While I waa in the inner room with hioi, I 
beard the Miss TomkinsoDs' Toicea outside. They bad called U> 
inquire. Alias Tomkinson came in, and evidently was poking and 
snufEng about, (Mrs. Brouncker told her tbitt I woe within ; aud 
within I resolred to be till they had gone.) 

" ' What is this cloae smell ? ' asked she. ' I am afraid yon 
are not cleaaly. Cheese ! — cheese in this cupboard I Ko wonder 
there is an unpleasant sinell. Don't vou know how particular 
you should be about being clean when there is illness about? ' 

" Mrs. Brouncker was exquiaitelj clean in general, and was 
piqued at theae remarks. 

■' ' If yoa please, ma'am, I could not leave John yesterday to 
do any houae-work, and Jenny put the dinner-tbinga away. She 
is but eight ^eais old.' 

" But this did not satisfy Miss Tomkineon, who was evidently 
pursuing the course of her obserratiooa. 

" ' Fresh butter, I declare I Weil now, Mrs. Brouncker, do 
you know I don't allow myself fresh butter at thia time of the 
year? Haw can you sare, indeed, with auch extravagance I ' 

" ' Pieaae, ma'am,' anawered Mrs. Brouncker, ' you'd think it 
atrangs, if I was to take such liberties in your house as yoa'ra 
takiDg here.' 

"I expected to hear a sharp answer. No I Miss Tomkinson 
liked true plain-apeaking. The only person in whom she would 
tolerate round-about ways of talking was her Mster, 

" ' Well, that's true, she said. ' Still, you must not be above 
taking advice, Fresh butter is extravagant at this time of the 
year. Ilowever, you're a good kind of woman, and I've a great 
respect for John. Send Jenny for soma broth ae soon as he can 
take it. Come, Caroline, we have got to go on to WiUiams's.' 

" But Miss Caroline said that she was tired, and would rest 
where she waa till Mias Tomkinson came bock. I was a prisonei 
for some time, I found. When she was alone with Mis. 
Brouncker, she said — 

" ' You must not he hurt by my Mster's abrupt manner. She 
means well. She has not much ima^nation or sympathy, and 
cannot understand the distraction of mmd produced n^ the illness 
of a worshipped husband.' I could hear the loud sigh of com- 
miseration which followed this speech, Mrs. Brounckereaid — 

" ' Please, ma'am, I don't worship my husband. I would not 
- te so wicked.' 
o^ <" Goodness 1 You don't think it wickad, 4q ■^wi'i "Sox t&t 
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part, if I ahauld worship, I should adore him.' I 

tbougbt she need not imagine such improbable cases. But 
BtunT; tin. Brouncker said a^o — 

" ' I hope I know my duty better. I've not learned my Com- 
mandments for DOthin)r. I know whom I ouj^ht to worsbtp.' 

"Just then the children came io, dirty and unwashed, I have 
no donbt. And now Miea Caroline's real nature peeped out. She 
spoke fiharply to them, and asked them if they had no mAnuer^, 
little pigs aa they were, to come brushing against her silk gown in 
that w^ P She sweetened heraelf again, and woe aa sugary as Iotq 
when Misa TomtinsDU returned for her, accompanied by one 
whose voice, ' like winds in summer sighing,' I knew to be ray dear 

"She did not say much; but what she did say and themanner 
in which ahe spoke, waa tender and compassionate in the hiebeat 
degree; and she came to tnke the four little ones back with her 
to the vicarage, in order that they might be out of their mother's 
way ; the older two might help at home. She offered to wseh 
their hands and faces ; and when I emerged from my inner chamber, 
after the Miss Tomkinsons had left, I found her with a chubby 
child on her knees, bubbling and spluttering against her white wet 
hand, with a face bright, roar, and uierry under the operation. 
Just as I came in, she said to him, ' There, Jemmy, now I can kisS 
you with this nice clean face.' 

" She coloured when she saw me. I liked her speaking, and 
I liked her silence. She was silent now, and I ' lo'ed a' the Iwlter.' 
I gave my directions to Mrs. Brouncker, and hastened to overtake 
Sophy and the children; but they bad gone round by the lanes, I 
suppose, for 1 saw nothing of them. 

■' I waa very anxious about the case. At night I went again, 
Misa Horsman had been there ; I believe she was really Kind 
among the poor, but she could not help leaving a sting behind her 
everywhere. She bad been frightening Mrs. Brouncker about her 
husband; and been, I have no doubt, eipressing her doubts of my 
skill ; for Mrs. Brouncker began : 

" ' Oh, please, wr, if you'll only let Mr. Morgan take off his sun, 
I wiU never think the worse of you for not being able to do iL' 

"I told her it was Irom no doubt of my own competency to 
perform the operation that I wished to save the arm; but that ha 
himself was anxious to have it spared. 

" 'Ay, bless him ! he frets about not earning enough to keep 
us, if he's crippled ; but, sir, I don't care about that, I would 
work my fingera to the bone, and so would the children ; I'm sure 
we'd bo proud to do for hiai, and keep him ; God bleea him 1 it 
would be far better to have him only with one arm, than to have 
bim in the churchyard. Miss Horsman says ' 

" ' Confound Miss Horsman ! ' said I. 

" ■ Thank you, Mr. Harrison,' said her well-known voicebehind 
me. She had come ont, dark as it was, to bring some old linen lo 
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■S&8, Brouncker ; for, as I said before, she waa very Sioa to all the 
poor people of Duneombo. 

'"1 beg your pardon; ' for I really waesorry for my speech, or 
rather, tbat she hod heard it 

" ' There is no occasion for any apology,' sbe replied, drawing 
herself up, and pinching her lips into a yery venomoua shnpe. 

" John was doing pretty well ; but of course the danger of 
locked Jaw was not over. Before I left, his wife entreated me to 
take off the arm ; she wrung her hands in her passionate entreaty, 
' Spare him to me, Mr. Harrison,' she implored. Miss HoTsmaD 
stood by. It was mortifying enough ; but 1 thought of the power 
which was in my hands, aa I firmly believed, of saving the limb; 
and I was inflexible. 

''You cannot think howpleasantly Mra. Rose's sympathy cama 
in on my return. To bo sure she did not understand one word of 
the case, which I detailed to her; but she listened with interest, 
and, as long as she held her tongue, I thought she waa really taking 
it in ; but her iirst remark was as mai d propm as could be. 

" ' You are aniioua to save the tibia — I see completely how 
difficult that will be. My late husband had a case exactly similar, 
and I remember his anxiety ; but you must not distress yourself 
too much, my dear Mr. Harrison ; 1 have no doubt it will end 
well.' 

"I knew she bad no grounds for this assurance, and yet it 
comforted me, 

" However, as it happened, John did fully as well as I could 
have hoped for; of course, he was long in rallying his strength; and, 
indeed, sea-air was evidently so necessaryfor his complete restora- 
tion, that I accepted with gratitude Mrs. Rose's proposal of send- 
ing him to Higbport for a fortnight or three weeks. Her kind 
generosity in this matter msde me more desirous than ever ct 
paying her every mark of respect and attention. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" About this time there was a sale at Ashmeadow, a pretty honss 
in the neighbourhood of Duncomhs. It was likewise an eas; walk, 
and the spring days tempted many people thither, who bad no 
intention of buying anythmg, but who liked the idea of rambling 
thi'Oueh the woods, gay with early primroses and wild daffodils, 
and of seeing the gardens and house, wbicb till now had been shut 
up from the ingress of the townspeople. Mrs. Rose had planned 
to go, hut an unlucky cold prevented her. She begged me to 
bring her a very paiticular account, saying she delighted in details, 
and always questioned the late Mr. Rose as to the ude dishes 
of the dinners to which he went. The Inte Mr. Rose's condoct 
was always held up as a model to me, by the way. ' I walked to 
Ashmeadow, pausing or loitering with ditfewnt'^a.'rtHa ^A \>i-«ti»:- 
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people, all bouod in tbe same direction. At last I found the Vicar 
and Soph;, and with them X stayed. I aat b; Sophy, and talked 
and listened. A sale is a ver^ pleasant gathering after all. The 
auctioneer, in a country place, is privileged to joke ftom hia roatnim ; 
and having a personal knowledge of most of tbe people, can Bome- 
times make a very keen hit at their circumstances, and turn the 
laugh against them. For instance, on tbe present occaaioit, there 
wae a farmer present, with hia wife, who was notoriaualy the grey 
mare. Tbe auctioneer was selling some horse-cloths, and called 
out to recommend the article to her, telling her, with a knowing 
look at the company, that they would make her a dashing pair of 
troosera, if she was in want of such an article. She drew herself 
np with dignity, and sud, ' Come, John, we've had enough of 
these.' Whereupon there waa a burst of laughter, and in ttta 
midst of it John meekly followed his wife out of the place. The 
furniture in the aitting-rooma waa, I believe, very beautiful, but I 
did not notice it much. Suddenly I heard the auctioneer speaking 
to me, ' Mr. Harrison, won't you give me a bid for thia table P ' 

" It was a very pretty little table of walnut-wood. I thought 
it would go into my atudy very well, b ' ' " ' ■ • ' 

Miss Horsman bidding against me, so 
and at last it waa knocked down to m 
and congratulated me. 

" ' A most useful present for Mrs. Harrison, when that lady 

" Everybody laughed. They like a joke about marriage; it ieso 
eaay uf comprehenaioD. But tbe table which I had thought waa 
for writing, turned out to be a work-table, scissors and thimble 
complete. No wonder I looked foolish. Sophy was not looking 
at me, that was one comfort. She was busy arranging a nosegay 
of wood-anemone and wild soirel. 

" Miaa Horsman came up, with her curious eyes. 

" 'I had no idea things were far enough advanced for you to be 
puicbaaing a. work-table, Mr. Harrison.' 

"I laughed off my awkwardness. 

'"Did not you, Miss Horsman P "V on are very much behind- 
hand. Yon have not heard of my piano, then ? ' 

" 'No, indeed,' she said, half uncertain whether I was serioui 
ol not ' Then it seems there is nothing wanting but tbe lady.' 

" ' Ferbaps she may not be wanting either,' SMd I, for I wished 
to perplex her keen curiosity. 
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" Whes I got home from my round, 1 found Mrs. Bose ii 
sorrow. 

" ' MJM Horsman called after you left,' asid she. ' Ha 
heard how John Erouncker is at HighportP ' 
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Hf"*" Very well,' replied I. 'I called on his wife just now, and 
■he had juBt got a tetterfrnm him. She hnd been Hnxiou9 nbitut 
him, for she bitd not beard for n n eek. However, all's right now ; 
and she boa pretty well of work at Mrs. Muotou's, as het eervaat is 
ill Oh, they'll do, never feat.' 

" ' At Mrs. Munton'a ? Ob, that accounti for it, then. She ia 
no d«ar, and mnkea auch blunders.' 

" ' Accounts for wbiit ? ' aaked I. 

"'Oh, perhaps I had better not tell jou,' hesitated Mrs. 

" ' Yea, tell me at once. I beg jour pardon, but I bats 
mysteries,' 

" ' You are so like my poor dear Mr, Rose. He used to speak 
to me just in that sharp, cross way. It is paly that MisaHoraman 
called. She had been making a collection for John Brounckei'a 
widow, and ' 

" ' But the man's alive ! ' said I. 

" ' So it seems. But Mra. Munton bad told her that be was 
dead. And she has got Mr. Morgan's name down at the bead o( 
the list, and Mr. Bullock's,' 

" Mr. Morgan and I had got into a short, conl way of spesking 
to each other ever since we had differed so much about tlie treat- 
ment of Broimeker's aro) ; and I had heard once or twice of hia 
shakes of the head over Joba'a cose. He would not have spoken 
against my method for the world, and fancied that he concealed 
his fears. 

'"Miss Horaman is very ill-natured, I think,' sighed forth 
Mrs. Rose. 

" I saw that something had been enid of which I had not heard, 
for the mere fact of collecting money for the widow was good- 
natured, whoever did it; so I asked, quietly, what she bad said. 

" ' Oh, I don't know if I should tell you. I only know she 
made me cry ; for I'm not well, and I can't bear to hear any one 
that I live with abused.' 

■'Gomel this was pretty plain. 

" ' What did Miss Horsman say of me P ' asked I, half laughing, 
for I knew there was no love lost between us. 

" ' Oh, she only said she wondered you could go to salps, and 
spend your money there, when your ignorance had made Jane 
Brouneker a widow, and her children fatherlBSB.' 

" ' Pooh I pooh I John's alive, and likely to live as long as you 
or I, thanks to you, Mrs, Rose,' 

" When my work-table came home, Mrs. Ruse was so struck 
with its beauty and completeness, and I vrss so much obliged 
to her for her identification of my interests with hers, and thu 
kindness of her whole conduct about John, that I begged her to 
accept of it She seemed very much pleased] and, after a few 
apologies, she consented to t^e it, and placed it in the moat 
conspicuous part of the fiont parlour, where sha uaijail.^ »s*.. 
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There was a good deal of morninii; Cftlling in Duncombe ntler the 
wle, and during this time tbe fact of Joba being alive was 
est&blUlied to the conviction of all except Mibb Horamnn, who, I 
believe, still doubt«l. I mjself told Mr. Morgan, who iminB- 
diatsly went to reclaim his money; saving to me, that he was 
^ankful of the informntlon ; he was tniiy glad to hear it ; and he 
■hook me warmlj by the hand for the first time for a month. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

* A FEW days after the sale, I was in the consult) npr-room, Th* 
Bervant must have left the foUing-doora a little ajar, I think. 
Tin. MuiJtOD came to call on Mrs. Ruse; and the former being 
iefii, I heard aU the speeches of the latter lady, as she was obliged 
to speak very loud in order to he heard. She b<>gan : 

" ' This is a great pleasure, Mrs. Munton, bo seldom as ya\x are 
well enough to go out' 

" Mumble, mumble, mumble, through the door, 

■"Ob, verj well, tbauk you. Take thia seat, and thea 
vou can admire my new work-table, ma'am; a present from 
Mr, Uaniaon.' 

" Mumble, mumble. 

" ' Who could have told yon, ma'am ? Misa Horeman ? Ob, 
yes, I showed it Uiea Horsmnn.' 

" Mumble, mumble. 

" ' I don't quite understand you, ma'am.' 

" Mumble, mumble, 

" ' I'm not blushing, I believe. I really am quite in the dark 
as to what you mean.' 

" Mumble, mumble. 

" ' Ob, yes, Mr, Harrison and I are moat comfortable together. 
He reminds me so of my dear Mr. Rose— just as fidgety and 
anxious in his profession.' 

" Mumble, mumble. 

" ' I'm BUia you are joking now, ma'am.' Then I heard a 
pretty loud — 

" ' Ob, DO ; ' mumble, mumble, mumble, for a long time. 

'"Did he really ? Well, I'm sura I don't know. I should 
be eony to think be was doomed to be unfortunate in so serious 
anafiair; but you know my undying regaivt for the lat«Mr. Rose.' 

" Another long mumble, 

" ' You're vet? kind, I'm sure. Mr. Roae always thought 
more of my happiness than his own ' a little crying — 'but the 
turtle-dove has always been my ideal, ma'am.' 

" Mumble, mumble. 

" ' No one could have been hnppiei than I. As you tiy, it it 
a comjplimeDt to matrimony.' 

■'Humble, 
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"'Oh, but jou must not repeat such a thing. Mr. HaniBon 
would not like it. He cttn't bear to hnve hia affiura spoken about.' 
" Then there was a change of subject ; an inquiry after some 
poor person, I imagine. I henrd Mts. Rose say — 

" ' She has got t. mucoua membrane, I'm afraid, ma'am.' 
" A commiaeratiDg mumble. 

" ' Not alwajs tfttal. I believe Mr. Boae knew eome caaea 

thnt lived for years after it was discoTcced that they hadamucooa 

membnuie.' A pause. Then Mra. Koae spoke in a dilierent tene. 

" 'Aieyoa euie, ma'am, there ia no mistake about what ha 

MidP' 

" Mumble. 

" ' Pray don't be ao observant, Mrs. Muuton; you find out too 
much. One cau have no Uttte aecreta.' 

" The call broke up ; and t heard Mrs. Munton say in tha 
passage, ' 1 wish you joy, ma'am, with all my heart. There'H no 
use denying it ; foe I've seen all alon^ what would happen.' 

" When I went in to dinner, I said to Mrs. Rose — 

" ' You've had Mrs. Munton here, I think. Did she bring any 
news P ' To my surprise, she bridled and simpered, and replied, 
' Oh, you must not ask, Mr. Harrison : such foolish reports.' 

" I did not ask, aa aha seemed to wish me not, and I knew 
were ailly reports always about. Then I think she was vexed 



that I did not ask. Altogether ahe went on ao atrangely t] 
could not help looking at her ; and tiien she took up a hand-ec 
and held it between me and her. I really felt rather 



u not feeling well P' said I, innocently. 

" ' Oh, thank yon, 1 believe I'm quite well ; only the room is 
rather warm, ia it not ? ' 

"'Let ma put the blinda down for you P the aua begioa to 
have a good deal of power,' I drew down the blinds. 

" ' You are so attentive, Mr. Harrison. Mi, Kose hiniselt never 
did more for my little wishea than you do.' 

'" I wish I could do more — I wish I could show you bow 

much I feel ' her kindneaa to John Brouncker, I was going on 

to say ; but I was just then called out to a patient. Before I went 
I turned back, and said-' 



" ' For your sake, I will,' said she, tenderly. 

" I did not care for whose aake she did it. Only I really 
thought she was not quite well, and reiiuired rest. I thoughtebe 
was more afieeted than usual at tea-time ; and could have been 
angry with her nonsensical ways once or twice, but that I knew 
the real goodness of her heart. She said ahe wished she had th^ 
power to sweeten my life aa she could my tea. I told her what « I 
comfort ahe had been duriug my late time of anxiety, and then £ | 
atote out to try if I could hear the evening dngisg at the vicarag*^ j 
by Btanding close to the garden-wait. 

F v3 
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CHAPTER -SXia. 



"The next morning I met Mr. Dullnck ^j tt^pointment, to talk 
ft little about tbu legacy which wne paid into big hands. Ab I nm) 
leaving hia office, feelins full of my riches, I met Miaa Horsrnaii, 
She smiled lather ^iml;, and said : 

" 'Oh! Mr.HarriBon,IiDUHtcongratul8teyou, I believe. I don't 
know whether I ought to have known, but as I do, I mufit wish 
you joy. A very nice little aum, too. I always said you would 
have money.' 

" So ahe had found out my legacy, Lad ahe ? Well, it was no 
secret, and one likes the reputadon of being a person of properly. 
Acconlingly I smiled, and eaid I was much obliged to her, and if 
I could after the figures to my liking, ahe might congratulate me 
■till more. 

" She sud, ' Oh, Mr. Harrison, you can't have everything. It 
would be bettOT the other way, certidnly. Money is the neat thing, 
as you've found out The relation died most opportmielv.I must say. 

" He was no relative,' aaid I ; ' only an intimate fiiend.' 

" ' Dear-ah-me 1 I tiiought it had been a brother 1 Well, at 
Any rate, the legacy la safe.' 

"I wished her good morning, and passed on. Before long I 
wea sent for to Miss Tomkinson's. 

" Miss TomkinaoQ eat in severe state to receiva me. I went 
in with an air of ease, because I always felt so uncomfortable, 

'"la this true that I hearf" aeked she, in an inqui^torial 

" I thought ahe alluded to my five hundred pounds; so I 
smiled, and sud that I believed it was. 

" ' Can money be so great an object with you, Mr. HariiaonF' 
she asked again. 

" I said I bad never cared much for money, except as an aaust- 
•nce to any plan of settling in life ; and then, as I did not like her 
ieverewayof treating tie subject, I add that I hoped evew one wai 
well; though of course I expected someone was ill, or I should not 
have been sent for. 

" Misa Tomldnson looked very grave and and. Then she 
answered: 'Caroline is very poorly — the old palpitations at the 
heart; but of course that is nothing to you.' 

" I said I was very sorry. She had a weakness there, I 
knew. CouldlseeheiP Imightbeabletoorder somethiugforher. 

" I thought I heard Miss Tomkinson say something in a low 
voice about my being a heartless deceiver. Then she spoke up. 
' I was always distrustful of you, Mr. Harrison. I never lilted your 
looks. I begged Caroline again and again not to confide in you. 
I foresaw how it would end. And now I fear her precious lit* 
will baaaocriGce,' 
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"I begged her not to diatreas herself, for in alt probabili^ thera 
was Terr futle the matter with her eiater. Might I «ee her P 

" ' No I' she said, flhortl7, standing up u if to diamiaa ma. 
' There has been, too much of thia seeing and caUing. Bj nj 
consent, you shall never see her agaia.' 

" I bowed. I was annoyed, of course. Such a dismisasl might 
injure my pratjcejuat when I was most anxious to iacreaaa it. 

" 'Have Tou no apology, no eicuse to ofterP' 

" I said I had dona my best ; I did not feel that there was any 
reasoa to ofl'er an apology. I wished her good morning. Suddenly 
she came forwards. 

" ' Oh, Mr. Harrison,' eajd she, 'if jou have realty loved Caroline, 
do not let a little paltry money make you desert her for 
another.' 

" I WHS sCruck dumb. Loved Miss Cnroline I I loved Mis« 
Tomkioson a great deal better, and yet I disliked het. Shewenton: 

" ' I have saved nearly three Ihousaud pounds. If you think 
TOU aie too poor to marry without money, I will give it all to 
Caroline. I am strong, and can go on working ; but she ia weak, 
and this disappointment wiU kill her.' She sat down suddenly, and 
covered her face with her hands. Then she looked up. 

'"You are unwilling, I see. Don't suppose I would Lave 
urgedyouif it had been for myself ; but she has had ao much sorrow.' 
And nowahe fairly cried aloud. I tried to explain j but she would 
not listen, but kept saying, 'Leave the house, Nrl leave the house I' 
But 1 would be heard. 

" ' I have never had any feeling warmer than re^ct for Miss 
Caroline, and I have never ahown any diSarent feeling'. I never 
for an instant thought of making her my wife, and she has had aO 
cBUsein my behaviour to imngina I entertained any such intention.' 

" ' This is adding insult to inj ury,' said she. ' Leave the house, 
NT, this instant I ' 



CHAPTER yiY. 

" I WENT, and sadly enough. In a small town such au occurrenco 
is sure to be talked about, and to make a creat deal of miscbiefl 
When I went home to dinner I was so full of it, and foresaw so 
dearly that I should need eome advocate soon to set the case in 
its right light, that I determined on making a confldante of good 
Mis. Boae, I could not eat. She watched me tenderly, and 
ughed when she saw my want of appetite. 

" ' I am sure you have something on your miod, Ur, Harrison. 
Would it ba — would it not be— a relief to impart it to soma 
■ympathistng^ friend P ' 

*■ It was just what I wanted to do, 

" ' My dear kind Mrs. Rose,' siud I, ' I must tell you, if yom 
irill litten,' 
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^^^ " Slie took up the fire-gcreen, and held it, aa yeeterday, behreen I 

' me and her. I 

" ' The most unfortunate misunderstanding baa taken pUce. I 

Miag TomkiiiBOD tbinka that I have been ptmug attentiona to MUa I 

Caroline ; when, in fact — may I tell you, Mrs. Rose P — my affec- I 



I 



, a fact — may I tell you, Mrs. Rose P — my affec- 
UonB are placed elsewhere. Perhaps you have fouudiC out already F ' 
for indeed I thought I had been too much in lore to conceal my 
nttaclimBnt to Sophy from any one who knew my movemanta as 
well as Mrs. Hose. 

" She hung down her head, and said she believed she bad found 

" ' Then only think how miserably I am situated. If I have 
any bone — oh, Mrs. Rose, do you think I have any hope ? ' 

" Sne put the hand-screen stall more before her face, and aftet 
some hesitation she said she thought ' If I peiseTered — in time — I 
might have hope.' And then sne suddenly got np, snd left the 



CHAPTER XX. 

"TffiT aftoraooni met Mr. Bullock in the street. Mv mind wm 
so full of the affair with Mies Tomkineon that I should have paased 
him -without notice, if he had not stopped me short, and aud 
that he must apeak to me ; about my wonderful five hundred 
pounds, I supposed. But I did not cave for that cow. 

" ' What IB this I hear,' said he, severely, ' about joai engage- 
ment with Mra. Rose P ' 

" 'With Mrs. Rose!' aaii I, almost laughing, although mj 
heart waa heavy enough. 

" ' Yes I with Mrs. Rose 1 ' said he, sternly. 

" ' I'm not engaged to Mra. Rose,' I replied. 'There is aome 
mistake,' 

" ' I'm glad to hoar it, air,' he answered, ' Ten" g-lad. It requires 
some explanation, however. Mrs. Rose has £een congratulated, 
and has acknowledged the truth of the report. It is confirmed by 
many facta. The vFork-tabte you bought, confessing your intention 
of giving it to your future wife, is given to her. How do yon 
account for these things, sir ? ' 

" I said I did not pretend to account for them. At present, a 

?ood deal was inexplicable ; and when I could give an explnnation, 
did not think that I abould feel myself called upon to give it 

"' Very well, m; very well,' replied he, growina' veryred. *I 
shall fake care, and let Mr, Morgan know the opinion I entertain 
of you. What do you think that man deserves to be ealled who 
enters a family under the plea of friendship, and takes advantage 
of his intimacy to win tbe affections of the daughter, and then 
'-=-Mel£to ar--*- "■ 



engages himself to another n 
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* "I thought he refeired to Miss Caroline. I airnply said I could 
onlj saj that I wes not engaged ; and that Miss Toiukinson hiid 
been quite mistalceiiin supposing I had been paying an; atteutioDS 
to her sister beyond those dictated by mere civilitv. 

"'Miss Tomkinson! Miss Caroline! I dnn t underslitnd to 
what you. refer. Is there another Tictim to your perfidy ? What 
I allude to are the attentions you have paid to my daughter. 
Miss Bullock. 

" Another I I could but disclaim, as I had done in the case of 
Miss Caroline ; but I faegan to be in despair. Would Miss Hors- 
man, too, come forward as a Tictim to my tender affections ? It 
WHS all Mr. Morgan's doing, whohadlecturedme into this tenderly 
deferential manner. But on the score of Miss Bullock, I woa 
brave ia my innocence. J had positively disliked her ; and so I 
told her fauier, though in more civil and measured terns, adding 
thnt I was sure the feeling was reciprocal. 

" He looked as il he would like to horsewhip me. I longed to 
call bim out. 

" ' I hope my daughter hfts had sense enough to despise you ; 
I hope she has, that's all. 1 trust my wife may be mistaken as to 
her Feelings.' 

'' So, he bad beard all through the medium of hia wife, That 
explained something, and rather calmed me. I begged he would 
ask Miss Bullock if she had ever thought I had any ulterior object 
in Hiy intercourse with her, beyond mere friendliness (and not ao 
much of that, I might have added). I would refer it to ber. 

" ' Girls,' said Mr. Bullock, a little more quietly, ' do not like 
to acknowledge that they have been deceived and dissppointed. 
I consider my vrife's testimony as likely to be nearer the truth than 
my daughter's, for that reason. And she telia me she never 
doubted but that, if not absolutely engaged, you understood each 
other perfectly. She is sure Jemima is deeply wounded by your 
engagement to Mrs. Rose.' 

" ' Once for ell, I am not engaged to anybody. Till you have 
seen your daughter, and learnt the truth from ber, I will wish you 
farewell.' 

"I bowed in a stiff, haughty manner, and walked off home- 
wards. But when I got to my own door, I remembered Mrs. 
Rose, and all that Mr, Bullock had said about her acknowledging 
the truth of the report of my emragement to her. Where could I 
go to be safe ? Mrs. Rose, Miss Bullock, Miss Caroline— they lived 
as it were at the three points of an equilateral triangle; hera 
was I in the centre, I would go to Mr. Morgan's, and drink teft 
with him. There, at any rate, I was secure from any one wanting 
to marry -me ; and I might be as profession ally bland as I liked, 
without being misunderstood. But there, too, a contretanp* 
awttited me. 



I 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" Mb. UoKSiir wm looking grflve. After a minutfl or two oi 
humming and hawing-, he Bud — 

" ' I have been sent for to Miss Conilitie Tamkinson, Sir. 
Roiriaon. I am aorrv to hear of thia. t am grieved to find that 
there seeme to have oeen some trifling with tha affectioneofBTery 
worthy lady. Miss Tomkinson, who is in sad distress, tella me that 
they had every reason to believe that you were attached to her 
(rist«r. May I ask if you do not intend to marry her F ' 

" I Bitid, nothing was favthdr from my thoughts. 

"'My dear air,' said Mr, Morgan, rather agitated, 'do rot 
eipreas yourself so strongly and vehemently. It is derogatnrj to 
the eex to speak so. It ia more respectful to say, in these cases, 
that you do not venture to entertain a hope ; such a mannet is 
generally understood ,Rnd does not sound like such'positive ol^ecUon.' 

" 'Icimnothelpit, dr; I must talk in my own natural manner. 
I would not speak disrespectfully of any woman ; but nothing 
should induce me to marry Misa Caroline TomMnaon ; not if she 
were Venus heraelf, and Queen of England into the bargain. I 
cannot understand what has given nae to the idea.' 

" ' Indeed, sir ; I think that is very plain. Tou have a 
trifling case to attend to in the houae, and you iuvarisbly make it 
a prete:it for seeing and couversing with the lady.' 

" ' TbBt was her doing, not mine ! ' aaid I, vehemently. 

" ' Allow me to go on. You are discovered on your kneea 
before her — a positive injury to the establishment, as Miaa 
Tomkinfion observea ; a most pasaionnte valentine ia sent ; and 
when questioned, you acknowledge the sincerity of meaninK 
which you aihx to such things,' He alopped, for in bia earnest- 
ness he had been talking more quickly than usuij, and waa oDt 
of breath, I burst in with my explanations — 

" ' The valentine I knew nothing about,' 

" ' It is in your handwriting.' aaid he, coldly. ' I should bs 
most deeply grieved to — in fact, I will not think it posaible of your 
father's aon. But I must eay, it ia in your handwriting.' 

" I tned again, and at Inst succeeded in convincing him that I 
had been only unfortunate, not intentionally guUty of winning 
Miss Caroline s affections. I sfdd that I had been endeavouring, 
it was true, to practise the manner be hod recommended, of 
universal aympatny, and recalled to bis mind some of the advice 
he bad given me. He was a good deal hurried. 

" ' But, my dear air, I had no idea that you would carry it out 
to such consequences. " Philandering, " Miss Tomkinson called 
it. That is a bard word, air. My manner bas been always tender 
and aympathetic ; but I am not aware that I ever excited any 
hopes ; taere never was any report about me. I believe no lady 
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^*M vrvt attached to me. Tot moat ebive attec this happy 
medium, ur.' 

" I was BtiU diBtroBsed. Mr. Morgan had only heard of one, 
but there were three ladies (including Miss Bulbck) hoping to 
manj me. He Kaw my annoyimce. 

*' < Don't be too much distreMed about it, m j dear sir ; I wns 
sure j'ou were too honouiable a man, from the first. With a 
ConBcience like yours, I would defy the world.' 

" He became aniioua to console me, and X was hewtating 
whether I would not tell him all my three dilemmas, when a note 
waa brought in to him. It was from Mrs. Muaton. Ha threw it 
to me, with a face of dismay. 

" ' My lifliir Mr. Morgan,— I riost sincerely congratulate you on ths 
happy ninUrimanial engagement I bear yon hare farmed with Mi» 
TomkiuBon. All preriouB circumEtancea, as 1 have jast been remarking 
to MisB Horeman, combine to promise you felicity. And I wish that 
erer; blessing may attend your marriHl lifp. 



' Most sincerely you 



Mdktoh.' 



" I could not help laughin)^, he had been so lately congratu- 
laling himself that no report of the kind had ever been circulated 
about himself. He said — 

'"Sii'I thia is no laughing matter I 1 aasure you it ia not.' 

" I could not resist asking, if I was to conclude that there waa 
no truth in the report. 

" ' Truth, air 1 it'a a lie from beginning to end. I don't lik« 
to epeak too decidedly about any lady; and I've a great respect 
for Miss TomkinsOD ; but I do assure you, sir, I'd as soon marry 
one of her Majealf'a Life Guards. I would rather ; it would ba 
more suitable. Mies Tomkineon is n very worthy lady ; but she's 
a perfect grenadier.' 

" He grew very nervous. He waa cTideully insecure. Ho 
thought it not impossible that Miss Tomkin^ou might come and 
Diarnr him, vidarmis. I am sure he had some dim idea of abduction 
in his mind. Still, he was better off than I was; for he was in 
his own house, and report had only engaged him to one lady ; 
while I stood, like Faiis, among three contending beauties. Truly, 
an apple of discord had been thrown into our tittle town. I ena- 
pected, at the time, what I know now, that it was Miss Horsman'a 
doing; not intentionally, I will do her the justice to say. But 
«he had shouted out the story of my behaviour to Miiu Caroline 
up Mrs. Uunton's trumpet ; and that lady, possessed with the idea 
that I WHS engaged to Mrs. Rose, had imagined the masculine 
pronoun to relate to Mr. Morran, whom she had seen onlv that 
afternoon lele-it-lete with Miss Tomkinson, condoling with her in 
lome tender deferential manner. I'll be bound. 
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CHAPTER SSir. 

" I WAB very cowardly. I positiTely dared not go home ; liut at 
lengtb I was obliged to. I hod doae nil I could to coneolu Hr. 
Morean, but he reused to be comforted- I went at last T ran^ 
at the bell. I don't know who opened the door, but I think it 
waa Ura. Itoae. I kept a. handkerchief to niy face, and muttering 
Bomething about hnving a dreadful toothnche, I flew up to my 
room, and bolted tlie door. I had no candle ; but what did that 
nguify, I was safe. 1 could not eleep ; and when I did fall into 
a aort of doze, it wns ten limes worse wakening up. I could not 
remember whether I waa engaged or not. If I was engaged, who 
waa the lad;? ? I had always consideied myaelf as rather plain 
than otherwise ; but surely I had made a mistake. Fascinating I 
certfunly muat be ; but perhaps I was handsome. Aa soon as day 
dawned, I got up to ascertain the fact at the looking-glass. Erea 
with the best disposilioa to be convinced, t could not see any 
atriking beauty in my round face, with an uoshaven beard and ■ 
nightcap like a fool's cap at the top. Ko 1 I must be content to 
be plain, but agreeable. All this I tell you in confidence, I 
would not have my little bit of vanity known for the world. I fell 
asleep tovForda morning. I was awakened by a tap at my door. 
It was Peggy ! she put in a band with a note. I took it. 

'"It is not from Miss Horsman ? ' aaid I, half in jotce, half in 
Tery earnest fright. 

" ' No, air ; Mr. Morgan's man broaght it,' 

" I opened it. It ran thua ; 

" ' Mj daar Sir, — It is now nearly twenty years UDce I hare had a 
little relaxation, and I Snd that my heiilth requires it. I have also tha 
utmost confidence in you, and I am anre this feeling is shared by our 
pBlients. I have, therefore, no scruple in putting in oiscution a hastily 
formed plan, and going to Chesterton to catch the early CniD on my way 
to Paris. If voni accounts ace good, J shall remain away probably* 
fortnight. Direct to Ueurice'a. 

" ' Tours, most truly, 

" ' J. MosoAir. 
ne vhere I am gone, 

" He had deserted me. He— with only one report— had left ' 
me to atand my ground with three. 

" ' Mrs, Kose's kind regards, at, and it'a nearly mna o'clock. 
Breakfast has been ready this hour, sir.' 

" ' Tell Mra. Rose I don't want any breakfast. Or stay ' (for 
was very hungry), ' I will take a cup of tea and some toast up 

" Peggy brought the tray to the door. 

"'I hope you're not il], air P' said she, kindly. 
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~ * ' Not very. I shall be fetter -vthen I eat into the (dr.' 

" ' Hre. Bose seems sadly put about/ snid she ; ' ibe seems so 

grievpd like.' 

" I watched my opportunity, and went out by the aide dooi in 

the garden. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

"I BAD intended to ask Mr. Morgan to cnll at the vicarage, and 
give his parting explanation before they could hear tbe report- 
Now, I thought that if I could see Sophy, I would apeak to her 
myealf ; but 1 did not wish to encounter the Vicar. I went along 
the lone at the back of the vicarage, and came suddenW upon Miss 
Bullock, She coloured, and aaked me if i would allow her to 
speak to me. I could only be resided ; hut I thought I could 
probably set one report at reat by this conversation. 

"She was almost crying. 

'■ ' I most tell you, Mr. Harrison, I have watched you here in 
order to apeak to you. I heard with the greatest regret of papa'a 
conversation with you yesterday.' She was fairly crying. * I 
believe Mrs. Bulloch finds me in her way, and wants to have ma 
married. It is the only way in which I can account for such a 
complete misrepresentation as ahe had told papa. I don't care fbt 
you, in the least, sir. You never paid me any attentions. You're 
been almost rude to me ; and I have liked you the better. That's 
to say, I never have liked you.' 

" ' I am truly glad to hear what you say,' answered I, ' Don't 
distress yourself. I was sure there waa some mislake.' 

" But she cried bitterly. 

" ' It is so hard to feel that my marriage — my absence — ia 
desired ao earnaatly at home. I dread every new acquaiotnnce we 
form with any gentleman. It is sure to be the beginning of a 
aeries of attacks on him, of wliich everybody must he aware, and 
to which tbey may think I am a willing party. But I should 
not much mind if it were not tor the conviction that she wishes 
me so earnestly away. Ob, toy own dear mamma, you would 

"She cried more than ever. I was truly sorry for her, and 

had just taken her hand, and began — ' My dear Miss Bullock ' 

when the door in the wall of the vicarage-garden opened. It was 
the Vicar letting out Miss Tomkinaon, whose face was all swelled 
with crying. He saw me ; but he did not bow, or make any sign. 
On the contrary, he looked down as from a severe eminence, and 
shut the door hastily. I turned to Miss Bullock, 

" ' I am afraid the Vicar has teen bearing something to my 

disadvantage from Miss Tomkinson, and it is very awkward ' 

She finished m\ sentence—' To have found Mft tsift \o^«OnBS. "^<*\ 



» 
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but M long ha we aDderstand tbat ve do not cue for eacb otIi«, 
it dose not aignify whAt people em.' 

" ' Ob, bat to me it doea,' saia I. ' I may. perliaps, tell you— 
but do not mention it to a cieature — I am attached to Mm 
Hutton.' 

"To Sopbyl Ob, Mi. Harrison, I am so glad} she la sndi 4 



sweet creature. Oh, I wish you joy.' 

" 'Not yet ; I have navec spoken about it. 

" ' Ob, but it is certsin to happen.' bbe jumped with a woman's 
rapidity to a concluaion. And then she began to praise Sophy. 
Never waa a man yet who did not like to hear the praises of hu 
mistre^. I wallied by her ude ; we came past the front of the 
Ticorage together. I looked up, and saw Sophy there, and she 

" That ailemoon she was sent away ; sent to tisit her aunt 
ostensibly ; in reality, because of the reports of my conduct, which 
e showered down upon the View, and one of which h« saw - 
" d by his own eyes. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

"I HBiBD of Sophy'a departure as one beard of erecythiiig, boob 
after it had taken place. I did not care for the awkwardness of 
my BJtuation, which had bo perploied and amuaed me in the 
morning. I felt that BOmething was wrong; that Sophr was 
taken away from me. I sank into despair. If anybody lixed to 
marry me they might. I waa willing to be sacridced. I did not 
speak to Mrs. Rose. She wondered at me, and ^eved over my 
coldness, I bbw ; but I bad left off feeling anything. Miss Tom- 
kinson cut me in the street ; end It did not break my heart. Sophy 
waa gone away; tbat was all I cared for. Where had they sent 
her toP Who was her aunt, that she should go and visit faerF 
One dav I met Lizzie, who looked as though she had been told not 
to speak to me, but could not help doing so. 

" ' Have you heard fixim your sister?' said I. 

" ' Yes.' 

" ' Where ia she ? I hope she is well.' 

"'SheiaattheLeoms' — I was not much wiser, 'Oh yes, ah* 
is very well, Fanny says she was at the Assembly last We&esday, 
and danced all night with the ofScers,' 

" I thought I would enter myself a member of the Feac* 
Society at once. She was a little fiirt, and a hard-hearted creatnt^ 
I don't think I wished Lizzie good-by. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



" Wbit most people wnuld hnve cmnid^red n more wrioua «vil 
than Sophj'n abseuce, befell me. i faimd tbtit hit pructica ttm 
falline; o(f. The prejudice of tbe tiinn ran strongly a^nst me. 
Mrs. Alunton told me nil that was said. She beam it through 
Miss Horamnn. It was Hftid^crutl little town — that my neftli- 
Kence or ieiiorance hnd been the cause of Walter's death ; that 
Mi 3a Tyrrell had become worse under my treatment; aod tbat 
John Brouncher waa all but dead, if he was not quite, &om my 
miamanagement. All Jaclc Marsbland'tt jokea and reTeladona, 
which had, I thought, goue fo obliviooj were raked up to my 
discredit. He himself, formerly, to my astonishment, ralier a 
favourite with the good people of Buucoiube, was apoken of aa 
one of my disreputable friends. 

" In snort, so prejudiced were the good people of Duncombe 
that I believe a verr little would have made tnem suspect me of ■ 
brutal highway robbery, which took place in the neighbourhood 
about this time. Mrs. Munton told me, A prt^os of the robbery 
that she had never yet understood the rause of my year's imprison' 
meat in Newgate ; she had no doubt, from what Sir. Morgan had 
told her, there wna some cood reason for it ; but if I would tell her 
the particulars, she should like to know them. 

" Miss Tomkinson sent fur Mr. White, from Chesterton, to aee 
Jlias Caroline ; and, as he was coming over, all our old patients 
aeemed to take advantage of it, and send for him too. 

"But the worst of all was tbe Vicar's manner tome. If he had 
cut me, I could have asked bim wh;^ he did so. But the freezing 
change in his behaviour was indescribable, though bitterly felt. I 
heard of Sophy's gaiety from Liziie. I thought of writingloher. 
Juat then Mr. Morpaa'a fortnight of absence expired. I was 
wearied out by Mrs. Rose's tender Tagaries, and took no comfort 
from her sympathy, which indeed I rather avoided. Mer tears 
irritated, instead of grieving me. I wished I could tell her atonca 
that I had no intention of marrying her. 



CHAPTEB XXVI. 

"Mb. MoBSAK badnotbeenat borne above two hours before he waa 
sent for to the vicarage. Sophy had come back, and I bad never 
heard of it. She had come home ill and weary, and longing for 
teat: and tbe rett seemed approaching with awful strides. Mr. 
Morgan forgot all his Parisian adventures, and all bis terror of Miss 
Tomkinson, when he was sent for to see her. She was ill of a 
fever, which made fearful progress. When he told me, I wished 
to force the vicarage door, if I migbtbut seeher. But I controlled 
myself; and only cursed mv weak indeci^on, whicb bwl '^t«,t'is«&K& 
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N otf ollha mMtioa. ItmnotiMnlr 
AM^Tkv^ hwdorBTehvKter MknTLodurios b«t 
ftBHodHiWJfcBftfcwort'cf^iifieJAill. 'nsaeeoomti 
c_.._. ._^- ^L_ Mt-MmbkA 

M.a^gdMcdt(iCIiestertaii. I 

I w^t u> Ot. . I told Urn 

_.., , _■■■ „ _^ ^_^ He Bftcned; bat Aook hb bead. 
He vrMe dowa a preKiiplian ; and ncomn(nde4 > aew prttfura- 
tk*, not jet ia foil n«; « ofepantioa of * poison, in bcL 

" ' It s^7 MTc li«,' Mid be. ' It U a ebuce, in anch a state of 
lUngs M jom dMoibe. It mnat ba given on tlie £ftli dar, if the 
MlaewillbMrit. CiabbeuabaaitptiiepKpatationnioslcildlfiillj. 
Let ma bear from joo, I bee.' 

*'Iirait to Ciuibe'a; ll^ged to m&ke it up myself; bat mj 
banda traabled, ao that I couUnot wei; h the quaattiies. I aaked 
tbe jouDg man to doit for me. I went, without toacliingfaod,ta 
the Btaliun, with mj medicine and 107 preicriptioa in mj pocket. 
Back we flew through the co\mitj. I sprang □□ Bay Maldon, 
which 017 noom had in waiUng, and galloped acT<»s the coontrj 
to Doncomoe. 

" But I dww biidle when I came 

hill aboTe the old ball, from which n ^ — „— . 

the town, for I thought within mj^lf that she might be dead ; 
and I di^ed to come near certalntj^. Tbe hawtboma were out 
in (he wooda, the ^oimg lambs were in the meadows, the sang of 
the thnuhea filled the air j but it oulf made the thought the more 
tenible. 

"'What, if in this world of hope and life ehe lies dead!' I 
heard the church belU soft and clear. I sickened to listen. Waa 
it the pHSsing bell P No I it was ringing eight o'clock. I put 
epura to raj horse, down hiU as it was. We daahed into the town. 
I turned him, saddle and bridle, into the BUble-jard, and went off 
tu Mr. Morgan's. 

" ' Is she—? ' said I. ' How is she P ' 

" ' Very ill. My poor fellow, I see how it ia with yon. She 
may live— but I fear. My dear air, 1 am very much a^aid.' 

" I told him of niy journey and consultation with Dr. , and 

iibowed bim the proKription. His hands trembled as he put on 
his Bpectncles to rend iL 

" * This is a Tary dnngeroua medicine, sir,' eaid he, with his 
finger under the □arae of the poison. 

" ' It it a new preparatiou,' eaid L ' Dr. — lelies mnc& 
upon it,' 
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I dare not adminiBter it,' he replied. < I bave never tried 
it. It must be yeij powerful. I dure not play tricka in this 

" I believe I Btamped nith impatience ; but it ^tia all of no use. 
My journey hud been in vnin. The more I urged the imminent 
danger of the caae requiring some powerful lemedf, the more 
nervous he became. 

" I told bim I would thro^ff up the partnership. I threatened. 
him with that, though, in fact, it was only what I fslt I ought to 
do, aud had resolved upon before Sophy'a illneae, ea I had loBt the 
confidence of hiit patients. He only aoid — 

" 'I cannot help it, sir. I shall regret it for your father's sake; 
but I must do my duty. I dara not run the risk of giving 
Miss Sophy this violent medicine — a preparation of a deadly 

" I left him without a word. He was quite right in adhering 
to his own views, as I can see now ; but At the time I thought 
bim brutal and obstinate. 



CHAPTEK XXVIL 

[ spot 
return at the door. I rushed post, and locked myself in my n 
I could not go to bed. 

" The morning sun came pouring in, and enraged me, as every- 
thing did since Air. Morgan refused. 1 pulled the blind dovcn so 
violently that the string broke. What did it signify ? The light 
might come in. "What was the sun to me ? And then I remem- 
bered that that sun might ba shining on her — dead, 

"I sat down and covered my face. Mrs. Rosa knocked nt tho 
door, I opened it. She bad never been in bed, and had been 
crying too. 

" ' Mr. Morgan wants to speak to you, air ! ' 

"J rushed back for m^ medicine, nnd went to him. lie stood 
Kt the door, pale and animus. 

" ' She's alive, sir,' said he, ' but that's all. We hava sent for 
Dr. Hamilton. I'm afraid ba will not come in time. Do y<iu 

know, sir, I think we should venture — with Dr. 's sanction — 

to ipve her that medicine. It is but a chance ; but it is the only 
one, I'm afraid.' He fairly cried before he bad ended. 

" ' I've got it here,' said I, setting off to walk ; but he could 
not go BO fast. 

" ' I beg your pardon, sir,' said be, ' for my abrupt refusal last 
night," 

"'Indeed, sir,' said I; 'I ought much rather to beg youi 
pardon. I was very violent.' 

"'Oh I never mind! never mindt WUl you repeat whftt 
Pr. eaidr 
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" ! did »n ; itnA th^n I luiked, with n meekneu thnt utonii-hed 
mjwtir, if 1 might nut go in iind adminislpr it 

'" No, air,' said he, ' I'm afi'iiid not. 1 Rtn sure yorr gnod 
beart would not wish to give pain. Ittstdes, it might iigitBte her, 
if she has any consciousDPM before dentb. In her deliriuni abe has 
often mentioned your name ; nnd, ur, I'm sure Ja^x won't name i t 
again, as it inny, in fnct, be considered ft professional secret ; but I 
did bear our good Vicar apeak a little strongly about you ) in &ct, 
sir, I did heiir him curse you. You see the miBchief it might nuka 
in the parish, I'm auin, if this were known.' 

" I gave him the medicine, and watched him in, and saw the 
door shut I bung about the place all day. Poor and rich all 
cHme to inquire. Tbe county people drove up in their carriages — 
the halt and the lame came on their crutches. Tbeir ansiety did 
my heart good. Mr. Morgan told me that sbe slept, and I watched 
Dr. ITamilton into the house. Tbe night came on. She slept. I 
watched round tbe houae. I aaw the light high up, burning still 
and steady. Then I saw it moved. It was tbe crisis, in one w« 
or other. 



CHAPTER XXVIU. 



lew^J 
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"Mr. MoRoiNcaraeout. Oood old man! The teurs were mrinl 
down hi.« cheeka: he could not apeak j but kept shaking my 
hands. I did not want words. I understood that she was better. 

"'Dr. Hamilton says, it was the only medicine that could 
have saved ber. I waa an old fool, sir. I De^ your pardon. The 
Vicar sliall know all, I beg your pardon, sir, if I was abrupt.' 

" ETetrthing went on brilliantly from this time. 

" Mr. Bullock called to apologise for his mistake, and con- 

uent upbraiding. John Bruuncker came home, brave and 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" One night she bad gone to bed, and I was thinking of gdn;. I 
had been atudying in tbe back room, where 1 went for refuge fVom 
her in the present position of affairs — (I read a good number of 
surgical books about this time, nnd also Vanity Fair) — when I 
heard a loud, long'Continued knocking at the door, enough to 
waken the whole street. Before I could get to open it, I Deard 
that well-known basa of Jack Marshland's, once heaid never to be 
foigotten, pipe up the negro song — 

" 'Who's dat knocking at da door?' 
"Though it waa raining bard at the time, and I stood wailioj; 
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to let bim Id, he would finish hia melody in tlie open air; loud 
nnd cleRT along the ntreet it eouuded. I saw Alisa ToTnkinson's 
night-capped Head emerge itam a wmdovr. Slie colled out 
" Police I police I " 

"Now tnere were no police, only a rheumatic constable in the 
town ; but it woa the cuBtom of the ladies, when alarmed at niKht, 
ta call an imaginary police, which had, tiiey thought, an intimi- 
dating effect ; but as every one knew the I'eitl state of the UO' 
watched town, we did not much mind it in ffcneral. Just now, 
however, I wanted to regain my character. So I pulled Jack in, 
i^iiHTering as he entered. 

" ' You've BpoUt a good shake,' said he, ' that's what you have, 
I'm tieorly up to Jenny Liud ; and you see I'm a nightiiigiile, liko 

■' We sat up late ; and I don't know bow it waa, but I told 
him all my matrimonial misadventures, 

" ' I thought I could imitate your hand pretty well,' said he. 
' My word 1 it was a flaming valentine ! No wonder she thought 
you loved herl ' 

" ' So that waa your doina;, waa it P Now I'll tell you what ;^ow 
shall do to make up for it. You shall write me a. letter confessing 
your hoax — a letter that I con show.' 

" ' Givome pen and paper, my boy 1 you shall dictate, " With 
a deeply penitent heart — WiU that do for a beginning P ' 

" I told him what to write ; a simple, atraightforward confes- 
sion of his practical joke. I enclosed it in a tew lines of regret 
that, unknowa to me, any of my iriendB should have so acted. 



CHAPTER XXS. 



"All this tiine I knew that Sophy was slowly recovering. Ono 
day I met Mias Bullock, who had seen her. 

"'We have been talking about you,' said she, with a bright 
smile ; for since she knew I disliked her, she felt quite at her 
ease, and could amile very pleasantly. I understood tbat she had 
been explaining the misunderstanding nbout heraeff to Sophy ; so 
that when Jack Marshland's note had been sent to Miss Tomkin- 
son's, I thought myself in h fair way to have my character esta- 
blished in two quarters. But the third was my dilemma. Airs. 
Bose hod really ao much of my truerogard for her good qualities, 
that I dialiked the idea of a formal f splanation, in which a good 
deal must be said on my side to wound her. We had become 
very much estranged ever aince I had heai'd of this report of mv 
engagement to her. I saw that she grieved over it. Whifo 
Jack Marshland stayed with us, I felt at my ease in the presence 
of a third Person. But he told me confiaentially he durst not 
slay long, lor feur some of the ladies should snap him up, and 
marry him. Indeed I myi^olf did not think it unlikely that he 
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would map one of them up if he could. For when we met Miw 
rtiilloclt one dny, and beaid her hopeful, jojoua account of Sophy's 

trppreps (to wliom aha wns a dnily visitor), he asked mo Tho that 
rigbt-looiiing girl wbsF And v/bea 1 told him she was the Miu 
Bullock of whom I hud spoken to him, he waa pleased to observs 
ihat he tlioapht I bod been a gicnt fool, imd asked me if Sophy 
hnd anything like such splendid eyes. He made me repeat about 
Mies Ilullock's unbapp; circumstances at home, and tbeD became 
tery thoughtful — a most unusual and morbid symptom in bU 

"Soonafterhe went, by Mr. Morgan's kind offices and explBoa- 
tions, I was permitted to see Sophy. I might not speak much } 
it WBs prohibited, for fear of agitRling her. We talked of tba 
■wenther and the flowers ; and we were silent. Hut her little 
whit* thin band lay in mine; and wa understood each other with- 
out words. I hod a long interview with the Vicar afterwards ; 
and came away glad and satisfied. 

"Mr. Morgan called in the afternoon, eridentlynnxiona, though 
he made no direct inquiries (he was too polite for that), to hear 
rhe result of my visit at the vicarage, I told him to giTe me joj. 
He shook me warmly by the band ; and llien rubbed bis own 
together. I thought I would consult him about my dilemma with 
Mrs. Rose, who, I was alraid, would be deeply affected by my 
eoga^eraent. 

'■'There is only one awkward circumstance,' said I — 'about 
Mrs. Hose.* I hesitated how to word the fact of ber haying 
received confrrfttulfttions on her supposed engacement with me, 
nnd her manifest attsi^hmeut j but, before I could apeak, he broke 

" ' My dear sir, you need not trouble yourself about that ; she 
wiU bare a home. In fact, sir,' said he, reddening a little, 'I 
thought it would, perhaps, put a stop to those reports connecting 
my name with Miss Tomkinson's, if I married some one else. I 
hoped it might prove an efficacious contradiction. And I was 
struck with admiration for Mrs. Ease's undying memory of her 
Intc husband. Not ta bo prolix, I have this morning obtained 
Mrs. Rose's consent to — to marry her, in fact, Mr 1 ' said he, jerking 
out the climax. 

"Here was rm event? Then Mr, Morgan had never heard 
the report about Mrs. Rose and me. (To this day, I think 
fibs would have taken me, if I bad proposed.) Su much the 
better. 

'' Matniges were in the fashion that year. Mr. l]uUock met me 
one morning, as I was ginng to ride with Soph^. He and I had 
quite got over our misunderstandiog, thanks to Jemima, and were 
Bs friendly as over. Thia morning he was chuckling aloud as h» 
walked. 

" ' Stop, Mr. Harrison I ' he said, as I went quickly past. 
' Have yuu heard the pewi? Miss Horsmnn has just tuld mo 
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LB hfta eloped with young HogsinB! She ia (bn yenrs 



a who were, iit one tims, said to be captivated bj n „ 
charms, woa beioir rapidly dispersed. Soon after Mi'. Hoggins' 
uiariiage, I met Miss Tonikinsoii face to face, for the first tima 
alnce our memorable conversation. She Btopped me, and said — 

"'Don't refuse to receive my coDgtatulationa, Mr. HarriBon, 
on your moat happy engagement to Miss Hutton. I owe you an 
apology, too, for my buliaviour whin I last saw you at ouv house. 
I really did think Caroline was Btlaj;hed to you then ; and it 
irritated me, I coofosg, in a very wrong and unjusliliable way. 
But I heard her telling Mr. Hoggins only yesterday that she hail 
been attached to him for years; ever since he was in pinafores, 
she dated it from ; and when I asked her afterwards how she could 
rt about you and 
:rstood her; and 
that the hysterica wliich alnrmed me so much were simply cntiaed 
by eating pickled cucumber. I am very sorry for niy stupidity, 
and improper way of speaking ; but I hope we are Iriends 
now, Mr. Harrison, for I should wish to be liked by Sophy'a 
husband.' 

" Good Miss Tomkioaon I to believe the substitution of indiges- 
tion for disappointed affection, I shook hsr warmly by the baud ; 
and we have been all right ever since. I thinic I told you she ia 
baby's godmother. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

"I HiD some difficultv in persuading Jack Jfarshland to be 

Soooifimau ; but when te heard all tiie arrangements, he cams, 
iss BuUodc was bridesmaid. He liked us all so well, that ha 
came again at Christmas, and was far better behaved than ho had 
been the year before. He won golden opinions indeed. Miss 
Tomkinson said he was a reformed young man. We dined all 
together at Mr. Morgan's (the Vicat wanted us to go there ; but, 
from what Sophy told me, Helen was not conddent of the mince- 
meat, and rather dreaded so large a party}. We had a jolly i.1ay 
of it. Mrs. Morgan was as kind and motherly as ever. Miu ■ 
Horsman certainly did set out a atory that the Vicar was thioking 
of Miss Toinkinsoa for his second ; or else, I think, wa had no 
other report circulated in consequence of our happy, merry 
Christmas-day ; and it is a wonder, considering bow Jack 
Marshland went on vrith Jemima." 

Here Sophy came back from putting baby to bed ; and 
Charles wakened up. 




HAND AND HEAET. 



"MoTHBH, I should BO like to liave a great deal of money," said 
little Tom Flutcher one ereniug, as he eat on n low Rtooi b^ bia 
mother's knee. His oiotber wna Iinitting buailj b; tbe flielight, 
and the; had both heen eilect far aotne time. 

"Whflt would jou do wilh a great denl of money, If you 
had itP" 

"Oh! I don't know — I would do a grent many things. But 
ehould not you lljic to buve n great deal of money, mother P " 
persisted be. 

" Perhaps I should," nnawered Mm. Fletcher. " I am like you 
sometimes, dear, and think that I should be very glad of a little 
more money. But then I don't think I am like you in ono 
thing, for Ibave always some little plan in my mind for whicb 
I should want the money. I never wish for It Jost foi its 

" Why, mother I there ar6 so many things we could do if we 
had but money — leal good, wise things, I mesn." 

"And if we have real good, wise things in our head to do, 
wbicb cannot be done without money, I can quite enter into tbB 
wish for money. But you know, my little boy, you did not tell 



le of any goi 

"No! I 



e thing 
believe I was not thinking of good o 



y to do what I 



Tust then, but only how much I should like ^ 

liked," answered little Tom, ingenuously, loofaoE up id nis 
mother's face. She smiled down upon him, and stroked nis head. 
He knew she was pleased with him for Jiaving told her openly 
what was passing in hia mind. Presently he began again : 

"Mother, if you wanted to do something very good and 
wife, nnd if you could not do it without money, wbat should 
you do?" 

"Thera are two ways of obtaining money for eucb wsnls; odo 
is 1)7 earning ; and the other is hy saving, Kov boih oiii g[00(^ 
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L Itecanee both imply Belf-deoia!. Do jou uiideratmid mu, Tom ? 
If jfou iiave to earn nionej, voit laust atendily go on Aama what 
vou do not like, perhRps ; auch aa working when you would like to 
Da playing, or in bad, or sittiaff talking with me over the fira. 
You dun; yourself theae little pleasures ; aod tbat ia b good habit 
in itself, to say nothing of the industry and energy yoa have to 
exert in working. If you save money, you can easily Bee how you 
e aelf-dcniiil. You do without souielhioK you wish foe ia 



order to possess the money it would have coat. Inasmuch :ii 
denial, energy, and industry are all good thiaga, you do well 
either to earn or to save. But, you see, the purpose for which you 
want the money must be taken into consideratioi). You say, for 
'something wiee and good.' Either earning or saving becomes 
lioly in tbia case. I must then think which will be most con- 
sistent with my other duties, before 1 decide whether I will earn 
or save money." 

" I don't quite know what you menn, mother." 

" I will try and eiplaiu myself, i'ou know I have to keep a 
little shop, and to try and get employment in knitting atnckinga, 
nnd to clean my house, and to ineod our clothes, and many other 
things. Now, do you think I should be doing my duty if 1 left 
you in the evenings, when you come home from school, to go out 
as a waiter at ladies' parties P I could earn a good deal of money 
hy it, nnd 1 could spend it well among those who are poorer than 
I am (such as lame Ilarry), but then I should be leaving you alone 
in the little time that we have to be together; I do not think 1 
should be doing right even for our 'good and wise purpose' to 
earn money, if it took me away from vou at nights : do you, 
Tom P " 

"No, indeed; you never mean to do it, do you, motherP" 

" No," said she, smiling; " at any rate, not till you are older. 
You see st present, then, I cannot earn money, if I want a little 
more than usual to help a sick nei";hbour. I must then try and 
tave money. Nearly eve^ one can do that" 

"Can we, mother? We are so careful of everything. Ked 
Dixon calls us stingy ; what could we aave ? " 

"Oh, many and many a little thing. We use many things 
which are lujturies ; which we do not want, but only use them for 
pleasure. Tea and sugar, butter, our Sunday's dinner of bacon 
or meat, the grey ribbon I b'lught for my bonnet, because you 
thought it prettier than the hlitck, which was cheaper ; all these 
are luxuries. We use very ji'.le tea or sugar, it is true; but we 
might do without any." 

" You did do without any, motlier, for a long, long time, you 
know, to help widow Blacn; it was only far your bad head- 

" Well I but you see we can save money ; a penny, a halfpenny 
day, or even a penny a week, would in time make a little store 
■"''*■ *" be applied to the 'good and wiaa' ■^\).r^wa,-»iV<ni. '^'* 
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lime coities. But do you know, nij little bo;, I tbink we taay lis 
cansideriDg money too much ns the odIj thiog Tequirod if we vroul 
to do a kiudnee?.'' 

" If it ii uot (lie only thing, it is tlie chief tliiDg, ftt any rate," 
"No, lore, it ia not tlie chief thing'. I should think yery 

Eoorly of thitt beggar who liked eijipeuce given ■with a curse (na I 
aye aometiiiiea heard it) bettor thnn the kind and pentla words 
Bome people use in refueing to giye. The cursa uiiks deep into 
the heart; or if it does not, it is a proof that the pnor creatnre 
baa been made bnrd before by harsh tresitment. And mere money 
can do little to cheer a sore Heart. It is kindneas only that CBn do 
thia. Now we bare nil of na kindoess in our power. The little 
child of two yeai's old, who can only just totter about, can show 
kindoesa." 

"Can I, mother P" 

"To be Buve, dear; and you often do, only jierhaps not quite 
so often 03 you might do. Neither do I, But instead of wifdiing 
for money {of which I don't think either you or I are eyer likely 
to bays much), suppose you try to-morrow how you can make 
people happier, by thinking of bttla loving: actions of help. Let 
U8 try and take for our text, 'Silver and gold have I uone, bnt 
such as I haye giye I unto thee.' " 

"Ay, mother, we will." 

Must I tell you about little Tom's " Id-niorrow " f 

I do not know it little Tom dreamed of what liis mother and 
he bad been talking' about, hut I do know that the lirat thing be 
thought about, wheu he awoke in the morning, was his mother's 
saying that he might try how many kind actions be could do that 
day without money; and he was so impatient to begin, that be 
jumped lip and dressed himself, although it was nioie than an 
hour before his usual time of getting up. AJI the time he kept 
wondering what a little boy like bim, only eight years old, could 
do for other people ; till at last he grew ao puzzled with inventing 
occasions for showing kindnera, that he very wisely determined to 
thiuk no more about it, but lenra his lessona yery perfectly; that 
was the first thing he had to do; and then he would try, without 
too much planning beforehand, to keep himself ready to lend a 
beloing hand, or to give a kind word, wjien the right time came. 
So La screwed himaelf into a comer, out of the way of hia mother'a 
sweeping and dusting, and tucked bis feet up on the rail of the 
chair, turned bis face to the wall, and in about hnlf an hour's time, 
he could turn round with a tight heart, fueling be had learnt bis 
lesson well, and misbt employ hia time as he liked till breakfast 
was ready. He looked round the room ; his mother had aiTnnged 
all neatly, and was now gone to the bedroom ; but tho coal- 
scuttle and the can for water were empty, and Tom ran away to 
fill them ; and as be came back with the latter from the pump, he 
naw Ann Jonps (the Bcnld of the ntsighbourhood) hanging out her 
clothes (in a lint s:rHii'hKd ai-roaa from Mde to side of the litllH 
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, nnd speaking- very angrilr and loud!; to hci little ^rl, -who 
iraa getting into some miscbief is the liouse-plnce, aa her mother 
perceived througli the open door. 

" There never were auch plagiiea as my children nre, to be 
sure," snid Add Jones, as she went into her bouse, looking rer; 
red Bnd pasaionate. Birecti; after, Tom hciu'd the sound of a dap, 
and then a littlo child's cry of pain. 

" I wonder," thought he, " if 1 durst go aud offer to nurse and 
play with little Heater. Ann Jonea is fearful cross, sad juat aa 
lihely to take me wrong as right; but ahe won't box me for 
mother's ealre( mother nuraed Jemmy many a day through tha 
fever, so ahe won't slap me, I think. At any rate, I'll try, But 
it was with a beating henrt be said to the fierce-lookinff Mrs. 
Jonea, "Please, may I go and play with Hester P Maybe I could 
keep her quiet wliile you're busy hanging out clothes." 

" Wbntl and let you go slopping about, I suppose, just when 
I'd made all ready for my mnster'a broakfaat. Thanit vou, but ray 
own uhildren'a miethief is as much as I reckon on; I'll have none 
of strange lads' in my house." 

" I did not mcflji to do mischief or slop," said Tom, a llttla 
sadly Ht bein^ misunderstood in his good intentions. "1 only 
wanted to help." 

"If you want to help, lift me up those clothea-pegs, and sava 
ma stooping ; my back's broken with it." 

Tom would much rather have gone to ^lay with and amuse 
little Hester ; but it was true enough that giving Mrs. Jones the 
L'lothes-pegs as ahe wanted them would help her aa much ; and 
perhaps keep her from being so cross with her children if they did 
anything to hinder her. Beaidea, little Heater'a cry had died 
nwiiy, and ahe was evidently occupied in some new pursuit (Tom 
could only hope that it was not in mischief this time) ; ao he begnn 
to give ^n tne pegs as she wanted them, and she, soothed by his 
kind help, opened her heart a little to him. 

" I wonder how it is your mother has trained you up to he so 
handy, Tom ; you're as good as a girl — better than many a girL 
I don't think Hester in three years time will be ns thoughtful as 
jou. There I " (aa a frosli scream reached them from the little 
ones inside the house) " they are at some mischief ngain ; but I'll 
teach 'em," said she, getting down from her stool in a fresh access 
of passion. 

" Let we go," said Tom, in n bog^ng voice, for he dreaded the 
cruel sound of another slap. " I'll lift the basket of pegs on to a 
stool, 80 that you need not stoop ; and I'll keep tha little ones sale 
out of mischief till you're done. Do let me go, missus." 

With some grumblings at losing his help, see let him go into the 
house-place. He found Hester, a httle girl of iive, and two younger 
ones. They had been tighting for a knife, and in the struggle, tlie 
second, Johnnie, had cut hia finger — not very badly, but he was 
frightened at the sight of the blood ; and HeBteTi-wtio ■ai\'^vVs:s* 
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hBlppii. Htnl who wna lenUy eony, atoml Hullenly (Uoof, dreoding 
the Bcnlding lier mother always gave her if either of ihe little onea 
hurt themselvea while under lier cara. 

" Hester," said Tom, " will you get me aome cold watur, please? 
it will Btop the bleeding- better thiin anythiag. I dare Bay you cho 
find tne a Win to hold it." 

Ilesler trotted olT, pleaeed nt ToDi'e confidence in her power. 
Wben the bleeding was partly stopped, he a?bed hor to find hiiu a 
bit of rng. and she scrambled under the dresser for a little piece 
»be had bidden there the daj before. Meanwhile, Johnny ceased 
crying, he waa ao interested in all the preimration for dreasiiig hie 
liltle woundj and so much pleased to find himself an object of «a 
much attention and coneequence. The baby, too, sat on the fioor, 
gmvely wondering at the commotion ; aci thus busily occupied, 
they were quiet and out of mischief till Ann Jones came in, and, 
having hung out her clothes, and finished that morning's piece of 
worlc, she was ruady to attend to her children in her rough, hasty 
kind of way. 

"Weill I'm sure, Tom, you've tied it up as neatly as I could 
bnre done. I wish I'd always such an one as you to see after the 
childrenj but you must run oB" now, Ind, your mother was calling 
you Bs I came in, and I eaid I'd send you. Good-by, and thank 

As Tom WHS going uway, the baby, sitting in square graTityon 
the floor, but somehow conscious of Tom's gentle helpful ways, 
put up her mouth to be kissed ; and he stooped down in anawer to 
the little gL-Hture, feeling very happy, and very full of love and 
kindliness. 

After breakfast, hia mother told him it was school-time, and 
he must set otf, as she did not like him to run in out of breath and 
flurried, just when the schoolmaster was guing to be^n ; but sha 
wished him to come in decently and in oraer, with quiet decorum, 
and thoughtful nets as to what he was going to do. So Tom got 
his cap and his bag, and went off with a light heart, which I 
suppose made bis footsteps light, for he found himself above half 
way to Echool while it wanted Tet a c^uarter to the time. So ha 
slackened his pace, and looked about him a liltle more than he had 
been doing, There was a little girl on the other side of the street 
carrying a great big basket, and lugging along a little child just 
able to walk; hut who, I suppose, was tired, for he was ciying 
pitifully, and sitting down every two or three steps. Tom ran 
across the street, for, as perhaps you have found out, he was Terjr 
fond of babies, and coula not Dear to bear them cry. 

" Liltle girl, what is be crying about P Does he want to b« 
carried i' I'll take him up, and carry him aa far as I go alongside 

So saying, Tom was going to suit the action to the word: Int 
the baby did not choose that any one should carry him but hia 
ostt-r^ and refused Tom'a kindness. Blill he could cairy the heitYj 
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haslet of potatoes for tlia little pirl, which he did tu far as their 
roRd Irj to^tetber, when she tbaoJied bim, Emd bade bim good-bj, 
Rod said aba could manage very well oow, ber home wna so near. 
So Torn weot into gchonl very bappj and peaceful, and bad t, 
good cbitnicter to take home to bis niotherfor thiitmomin)f'sless<in. 

It bHppetied that this very day was the weehlj balf-holidny, bo 
that Tom liBid many houvs unoccupied that afternoon. Of couraa, 
his first employment after dinner waa to leam bis lesMns for the 
next dny ; and then, when he had put hia booka away, be began ta 
wonder what he should do next. 

lie stood lounging against the door, wishing all manner of idle 
wiebea ; a babit be woa apt to fall into. He wished be were the 
little boy who lived opposite, who had three brothers ready to 
play with him oa half-holidays ; ha wished ho were Sain Harrison, 
whose father had taken him one dny a trip by the railroad; he 
■wished be were the little boy who always went with the omni- 
buses : it must be so pleasant to go riding about on the step, and 
to see BO many people ; he wishc^d he were a sailor, to sail awny 
to the countries where grapes grew wild, and monkeys and pnrrols 
ware to be bad for the catching. Just as bo was wiabing himself 
the little Prince of Wales, to drive about in a goat-camage, and 
wondering if he should not feel very ahy with the three great 
ostrich-feathers always niddle-noddling on his bead, for people tn 
know him by, his mother came from washing ap the dishes, and 
saw him deep in the reveries little boys and girls are apt to fall 
into when they are the only children in a house. 

" My dear Totn," said she, " why don't you go out, and make 
the moat of this flue afternoon P " 

" Oh, mother," answered he (suddenly recalled to the fact 
that he was Utile Tom Fletcher, instead of the Prince of Wales, 
and consequently feeling a little bit flat), " it is so dull goin^ out 
by myself. I hare no one to play with. Can't you go with me, 
mother— just this once, into the fields ? " 

Poor Mrs. Fletcher heartily wished she could gratify this \ery 
natural desire of her little boy; hut she bad the shop to mind, 
and many a little thing besides to do ; it was imposaible. But 
however much she might regret a thing, she was too faithful to 
repine. So, after a moment's thought, she said, cheerfully, " Go 
into the fields for a walk, and see how many wild flowera you con 
bring me home, and lit get down father's jug for you to put them 
in when you come back." 

" But, mother, there are oo few pretty flowers near a town,'' 
said Tom, a little unwillingly, for it was a coming down from 
beintr Prince of Wales, and he was not yet quite reconciled to it. 

" Oh dear ! there are a great many if you'll only look for 
them. I dare say you'll make me up as many as twenty difiereiit 

B " Will you reckon daisies, niother ? " 

^L " To be sure ; they are just as pretty as any," 
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" Oh, if jou'll reckon suuU as tbem, I dare sAy 1 can biii 

more tlian tweotj," 

So nJT be tun ; hie mothar watcbiu^ him till he was out of 
eight, aud then nhe returned to her work. In about two hoars he 



] all the good hia mother desired, and bad restored bii! ueunlly 
eren, happj temper. 

"Ijoolt, mother! hers are three-«nd- twenty different kinds; 
you said I mi^ht count all, ao I have even counted this tbtog like 
a nettle with lilnc flowers, and this little common blua thing." 

" ' Kobin-nm-in-tlie-liedge ' ia its name," said his mother. " It'i 
very pretty if you look ut it close. One, two, three " — she counted 
them all OTer, end there really were three -and-twenty. She went 
to reach down the best jug. 

" Mother," said little Tom, " do you like them Tsiy much ? " 

"Yea, very much," said she, not undemtauding bis menning. 
Ue was silent, and gave a little sigh. " Why, my dear ? " 

" Oh, only — it doea not siguily if you like ihem Tery much ; 
but I thought how nice it would be to take them to iame Hwry, 
who can never walk ao far as the fields, and cau hardly know what 
summer is like, I think." 

" Oh, that will he very nice ; I am glad you thought of it," 

Lame Harry was sitting by himself, very patiently, in a neigh- 
bouring cellar. He was supported by his daugbters eamiogs; 
but as she worked in a factory, he was much alone. 

If the bunch of flowers had looked pretty in the fieida, tliey 
looked ten limea as pretty in the cellar lo which they were now 
carried. Lame Hnn'y's eves brightened np with pleasure at the 
sight ; and he began to talk of the times long ago, when ha was a 
little boT in the country, and had a comer of hia father's garden 
to call nis own, and grow lad's-love and wallflower in. Little 
Tom put them in water for him, and put the jug on the table by 
him ; on which bis daughter had placed the old Bible, worn with 
much reading, although treated with careful reverence. It was 
lying open, with Harry's horn spectaclea put in to murk the place. 

"1 reckon my spectacles are getting worn out; they are not go 
clear as they used to be; they are dim-like before my eyes, and it 
hurts me to read long together," said Harry. " It's a sad miss to me, 
I never thought the time long when I could read; but nowlkeep 
wearying for the day to be over, though the nights, when I cannot 
sleep for my legs paining me, are almost as bad. However, it's 
the Lord's will." 

'' Would you like me— I cannot read very well aloud, hut I'd 
do my beat, if you'd like me to read a bit to you. Ill just run 
home and get my tea, and be back directly." And off Tom ran. 

lie found It very pleasant reading aloud to lame Harry, for the 
old man had so much to say that was worth listening to, and was 
■0 glad of a listener, that I think there ^as as much talking aa 
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iBftdiug done thai eTening. But the Bible serfed as a text-booli 
to their courersation ; for in a loug life old Ilarrj lied seen nnd 
heard ao much, which ha had connected with events, or promisee, 
or precepts, contained in the Scriptures, that it was quite curioua 
to ficd unw Gverylliii)^ was brought in and dore-Iailed, aa an 
illustintion of what tbey were reading. 

When Tom pot up to go away, lamo Uftrry gave him many 
thanks, and tdd him he would not fleep the worse for having 
made an old man's eTening an pleasant. Tom came Lome in high 
(jclf-satisfaclion. " Mother," said lie, " it's all very true what you 
»iid about the good that may be done withimt money ; I've done 
many pieces of good to-day wilhout a farthing. First," snid he, 
taking hold of his little lliiger, " I helped Ann Jonea with linnging 
out her clothes when eha was — — ." 

Ilia motlier lind been listening while she turned over the pages 
of the New Testament which lay by her, and now having found 
what ehe wanted, she put lier arm gently round hia waiat, and 
drew him fondly towards her. He saw her finger put under one 
passage, and read — 

" Let not thy left hnnd know what thy right hand doeth." 

He was silent in a inonieiit. 

Then liis mother spoke in her soft low Toice : " Deareit Tom, 
though I don't want 113 to talk about it, as if you had been doing 
more than just what jou ought, I am glad you have seen the 
tvuth of what I aaid; how far more may hu done by the loving heart 
than by mere money-giving; and every one may have the !o\ing 

I have told you of one day of little Tom's life, when he wai 
eight jeara old, and lived with hia mother. I must now pass over 
a year, and tell you of a very diiferent kind of life he haA then to 
lead. Hia mother hod never been very atrong, nnd had had a 
good deal of anxietv ; at last she was taken ill, and Bonn felt that 
there was no hope tor her recovery. For a long time the thought 
of leaving her little boy waa a grent distress to her, and a great 
trial to her faith, Bat God strengthened her, and sent his peace 
into her aoul, and before her death she was content to leave her 
predous child in His bands, who ia a Father to the fatheiless, and 
defendeth the cause of the widow. 

When she felt that she had not many more days to live, sha 
sent for her huaband's brother, wlio lived in a town not many mile* 
0!?; and gave her little Tom in charge to him to bring up. 

>* There are a few pounds in the savings-bank — I don't know 
how many exactly— and the furniture and bit of stock in the shop. 
Perhaps they would be enough to bring him up to be a joiner, 
like hia father before him." 

She spoke feebly, and with many pauses. Her brother-in-law, 
though a rough kind of man, wished to do alt he coiitd to make 
her leel easy in her loat moments, and, touched with the reference 
to hia dead brother, promised nil she required. 
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" ni take Lim bacb with me after — " tbo funeral, he was ^oing 
to M_v. buthe Btopped. Sba smiled g^Dtlj, fullj understauding liu 
inpftiiiutr. 

'■ We Bhiill, maybe, not be Bo teuder with him a* you've been ; 
but I'll see he cornea to no bonn. It will be a good thing for him 
lo rough it a bit with other children — he'e too nesh for n boy ; 
but I'll psy theni if they aren't Itind lo him in the long run, acTer 
fear." 

Though thJB speech wna not exactly what she liVed, there wna 
quite enough of good feeling in it to mako her thankful for such a 
protector and friend for her hoy. And so, thankful for the joys 
B)ie had had, and thankful for the sorrows which bad taajiht her 
meekness, thntifcful for lil'i>, and thankful for death, she died. 

Her brother-in-law arranged iitl aa she had wished. After the 
quiet simple funeral was orer, be took Tom by the hand, and set 
oU' on tbe sii-mile walk to his home. Tom had cried till he could 
cry no more, but sobs came quivering up from bis heart every now 
and then, as he passud some well -remembered cottage, or thorn- 
bush, or tree on the road. His uncle was very sorry tut him, but 
did not know what to sny, or how to comfort bim. 

'' Now mind, Ind, thou com'at to me if Ijiy cousins are o'er 
hard upon tbee. Let nie hear if they misuse thee, and I'll give 

Tom shrunk from the idea that this gave hini of the cousins, 
wbojie compauionahip be had, until then, been looking forward to 
BB a pleasure. He was not reassured when, after threading several 
streets and by- wiiys, they came into a court of dingy-looking houses, 
and bis uncle opened the door of one, from which the noise of loud, 
if not angry voices was heard. 

A tall large woman was whirling one child out of her way 
with a rough movement of her axva; while she was scolding a boy 
1 little older than Tom, who stood listening sullenly to ber angry 

"III Ml futherof thee, I will," said she; and turning to iincla 
John, she butjan tu pour out her complaints against Jack, without 
tidiing nny notice of little Tom, wbo clung to bis uncle's hand as 
to a protector in the scene of violence into which he bad entered. 

'■ \VeU, well, wife I I'll leather Jack the nest lime I catch 
him letting the water out of the pipe ; but now get this lad and 
me snme tea, for we're weary and tired." 

Ilia aunt seemed to wish Jock might be leathered now, and to 
be angry with her husband for not revenging her injuries ; for au 
injury it wa.9 that the boy bad doneberinlettine the water all run 
off, and that on the very eve of the washing day. Tbe molher 
crumbled as she left olf mopping tbe wet floor, and went to tbe 
fire lo stir it up ready for the kettle, without a word of greeting 
to her little nephew, or of welcome to her husband. On the con- 
trary, she compiwnad of ihe trouble of getting tea ready afresh, 
just when she had put slack on the fire, and had no water in tho 
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hoiue to fill the kettle nilh. Het liusband grew atigry, and Tom 
"'' ' ' aed to hear Ilia uucle epeakinff shnrpl/. 

n't hare a cup of tea in my own house witbout all thia 



vma frij^hteoed to hear Ilia uncle epeakin<; shnrpl/. 

" If I can't hare a cup of tea in my own house i 
ado, I'll go to the ' Spread Eagle,' and take Tom with me. They'va 



a bright tire there at nil times, chooae how tbey macage it; and 
no flcolding wivBa, Come, Tom, Id's be off." 

Jack had been trying to ecrape acquaintance with bis cousin by 
winks and grimaces behind bis tnotuer's back, and now made a 
aign of drinldng out of an imaginary glass. But Tom clung 1o 
his uncle, and softly pulled him down again on his chair, from 
TChicb had nsen to go to the public-house. 

" If you please, ma'am," said he, sadly frightened of hia aunt, 
" I think I could iind the pump, if you'd let me try." 

She muttered something like an acquiescence ; eo Tom took 
up the kettle, and, tired as be was, went out to tlie puuip. Jack, 
who had done nothing hut miachier all Any, stood amazed, but at 
last settled that his cousin was a " eofty." 

When Tom came back, ha tried to blow the fire with the broken 
bellows.andatlast the wateiboiled, and the tea was made. "Tbou'rt 
a rare lad, Tom," snid hia nncle. " 1 wonder when our Jack will 
be of as much use." 

Thia comparison did not please either Jack or hia mother, who 
liked to keep to heraelf the pciTilegB of directing their father's 
diasatisfaclion with his children. Tom felt their want of kindli- 
ness towards him ; and now that he had nothing todo but reatand 
eat, he batman to feel very sad, and his eyes kept filling with tears, 
which he brushed away with the back of hia hand, not wishing to 
haTB tliem seen. But his nucle noticed him. 

" Thou had'st better have had a glass at the ' Spread Eagle,' " 
Mid he, compassionately. 

"No; I only am rather tired. May I go to bedP" said he, 
longing for a good cry unobserved under the bed-clothea. 

" Where's he to sleep P " asked the husband of the wife. 

" Nay," said she, still offendrf on Jack's account, " that's thy 
look-out. He's thy flesh and blood, not mine." 

" Come, wife," said uncle John, " he's an orphao, poor chap. 
An orphan ia kin to every one." 

She was softened directly, for she had much kindness in her, 
eltbouith this evening she had been ao much put out. 

"There's no place fur him but with Jack and EKck. We'ie 
the baby, and the other three are packed close enough." 

She took Tom up to the littlo back room, and stopped to talk 
with him for a minute or two, for her husband's words had smitteD 
her heart, and she was sorry for the ungracious reception ahe had 
given Tom at first. 

" Jack and Dick are never in bed till we come, and iia work 
enough to catch them then od line evenings," said she, aa she took 
the candle away. 

Tom tried to apeak to Qod as bis mother had taught faim, out 
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'>flberulnpraaf hisli'ltleheBrt. whicli wdaliMTy enough thnt Di|fbl. 
lie tried t<) think bovr slie would have wished bim to «peak aadlo 
do, Rud when be felt puzzled wttb the renieinbnuice of the scene 
of disorder and nnger wbich he bad eeen, he earnestly prated God 
would make and keep clear bis path before him. And then he fell 

He had had a long dream of other and happier dajs, and bad 
thought he was once more taking a Sunday evening' wallc with hia 
mother, when he wna rou^hlj wakened up b; his counna. 

" I SBy, lad, jou'ro lyinir right acro.ia the bed. Vou must get 
np, and let Dick and me come in, and then creep into the epaca 
Ibafs lefL" 

Tom got up dizzy and half awake. His cousina got into bed, 
and then squabbled about the largest share. It ended in ■ 
kicking match, during which Tom stood shivering bv the bed^de. 

" I m Hure we're pinched enoug-h as it ia," said Dick at last, 
"And why they've put Tom in with us I can't think. But I'll 
not stand iL Tom shan't sleep with us. He may lie on the 
floor, if he likes. I'll not hinder htm." 

He expected an oppoailion from Tom, and was rather ant^ 
prised when he beard the little fellow quietly lie down, and cover 
himself as well an he could with his clotbea. After some more 
quarrelling, Jaclt and Dick fell aaleep. But in the middle of the 
night Dick awoke, and heard by Tom's breathing that be was 
still awake, and was crying- geotly. 

" What ! molly-coddle, crying for a softer bed ? " asked Dick. 

" Ohj no ; I don't care for that — if — oh I if mother were but 
alive," bttle Tom sobbed aloud. 

"I say," said Dick, after a pause, ''there's room at my back, 
if you'll creep in. There 1 don t he nfraid. Why, how cold you 
are, lad I " 

Dick wHH sorry for his cousin's loss, but could not speak about 
it However, his kind tone sank into Tom's heart, and he fell 
asleep once more. 

The three boys all got up at the same time in the morning, 
but were not inclined to talk. Jiick and Dick put on their 
clothes as fast as possible, and ran downstairs ; but this was quite 
a diflerent way of going on to what Tom had been accustomed. 
He looked about for some kind of basin or mug to wash in ; there 
was none— not even a jug of water in the rooui. He slipped on 
a few necessRfy clothes, and went dowaataiiB, found a pitcher, 
and went ofl' to the pump. Hia cousins, who were playing in the 
court, laughed at him, and would not tell him where the soap was 
kept : he had to look soma minutes before be could find it. Then 
be went back to the bedroom ; but on entering it &om the fresh 
aix, the smell was so oppressive that he could not andtue it 
Three people bad been breathing the sir all night, and had ussd 
up ereiy |>articlo mnny times over aud over aRain ; and each tinw 
that it had bci.>n sent out I'rom the lungs, it was leas &t tlian 
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before to be brefttlied a^a. They bad not fdt how pniaonoua it 
WB3 while IbBj stayed in it ; thev had only felt tirrd and unre- 
freiibed, with a dull headache ; ^ut now that Tom came buck 
again into it, be could not mistake its oppreBsive nature. Ha 
went to the window to try nnd open it. It was wbnt people call 
a " yorkshire light," where, you know, one-half has tooe poshed 
□n one aide. It was very stiff, for it had not been opened for a 
longtime. Tom pushed agniiaat it with till his might; at length 
it gaya wny with a jerk ; and the shake sent out a cracked pane, 
which fell on the floor in a hundred little bits. Tom whs endl^ 
frightened when he eaw what he had done. He would have been 
snrr^ to bare done mischief at any time, but he hod seen enough, 
of his aunt the evening beforo to tind out that aha wns sharp, and 
hasty, and cross; and it viaa hard to have to begin the first day 
in hia new home by getting into a Bcntpe. He sat down oo the 
bedside, and began to cry. But the morsing air blowing in upon 
him, refreshed him, and made him feel stronger. He grew braver 
ns he washed himself in the pure, cold water. " She can't be 
croBS with me longer than a day ; by to-night it will bo all over ; 
I can bear it for a day." 

Dick came running upstairs for Bomething he bad forgotten. 

"My word, Tom ! but you'll catch it I " exclaimed ne, when 
he saw the broken window. He -whs half pleased at the event, 
and half sony for Tom. " Mother did so bent Jack last week for 
throwing a atone right through the window downstairs. He liept 
out of the way till night, but she was on the look-out for him, 
and &B soon aa she saw him, she caught hold of him and gave it 
him. Eh ! Tom, I would not be you for a deal I " 

Tom began to cry again at this account of hia aunt's anger; 
Bick became more and more sorry for him. 

" I'll tell thee what ; we'll go down and say it was a lad in 
yon bach-yard throwing stones, and that one went smack through 
the window. I've got one in my pocket that will just do to 



"Daren't! Why you'll have to daro much more if you go 
down and face mother without some such story." 

"No I I shan't. I shan't have to dare God's anger. Mother 
taught me to fear that ; she said I need never be really afraid of 
aught else. Juat he ^uiet, Dick, while I say my prayere." 

Dick watched hia little couain kaeel down by the bed, and 
bury hia face in the clothes ; ha did not say any set prayer (which 
Dick was accustomed to think was the only vray of praying), but 
Tom seemed, by the low murmuring which Dick heard- to be 
talking to a dear friend ; and though at first he sobbed ana cried, 
as he asked for help and strength, yet when he got up, hia faco 
looked calm and bright, and ho spoke quietly as he ssid to Diclc, 
ff New I'ui ready to go and tell aiuit." 
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Aimt meanwhile had minEed her pitcber anil her Hoap, and 
WRS in oo ^ood- tempered mnod nhea Turn c&me to make hia con- 
feawon. She had bean hindered in her moniing's work by bis 
takinu; ber things away ; and now he was come to (ell her of ths 
pADB being broken and that it must be mended, and money must 
go, all for a child's nonsense. 

She gave him (as be had been led to expect) one or two very 
abarp blows. Jack and Dick looked on with curiovitr, to see how 
he would take it; Jack, at any rale, especling a hearty crying 
from " softy " (Jack himself had cried loudly at his last beatang) ; 
but Toot never abed a tear, though his face did go rery red, and 
bin mouth did grow eet with the pun. But what Biruek the 
boya more even than hia beino; '' hard" in bearing sitch blows, waa 
hia quietneas afterwards, lie did not grumble loudly, aa Jack 
would have done, nor did he turn sullen, aa wus Dick a cuatom; 
but the minute afterwards he whs ready to run an errand for hia 
aunt ; nor did be make aoy mention of the hard blows, when his 
uncle came in to breakfast, as bis aunt bud rather expected he 
would. 8he was glad be did not, for she knew her husband would 
bare been displeased to know how early she had beaun to beat 
bis orphan nephew. So she almost felt grateful to Tom for hia 
silence, and certainly began to be sorry she had struck him 60 hard. 

Poor Tom I be did not know that his cousins were beginning 
to respect him, nor that his aunt was learning to like blm ; ajid he 
felt very lonely and deaolate that first morning. He bad nothing 
to do. Jack went to work at the &ctory ; and Dick went grum- 
bling to school. Tom wondered if he was to go to achaol again, 
but lie did not like to ask. He sat on a little stool, as much out 
of his terrible aunt's way aa he could. Sbe had heryouogest child, 
a little girl of about ayear and a half old, crawling about on tha 
floor. Tom longed to play with her ; but ha was not sure how far 
bis aunt would like it. But he kept smiling at her, and doin^ 
every little thing he could to attract her attention and make her 
come to him. At last sbewna coaxed to come upon his knee. Hia 
aunt saw it, and though she did not apeak, abe did not look dis- 
pleased. He did everything he could think of to amuse littla 
Annie; and her mother was ver^ glad to have her attended tn. 
When Anuie grew sleepy, sbe still kept fast hold of one of Tom's 
fingers in her little, round, aoft hand, and be began to know the 
happy feeling of loving somebody again. Only the night, hernre, 
when hia cousins had made him get out of bed, he had wondered 
if he should live to be an old man. and never have anybody to love 
all that long time ; but now his heart felt quite warm to tiie little 
thing that lay on hia lap. 

"She'll tire you, Tom," said her mother ; "you'd better let me 
put her down in tbe cot." 

'■Ob, nol " said he, "please don't! I like so much tobaVeber 
here."' He never moved, though she lay very heary on his ai 
for fear of wakening her. " 
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m 'Wlien she did touse up, his Bunt said, "Thank yiiu,Tiiin. I've 
got my -work done rarely with jou for a nurse. Now taka a run in 
the yard, and play yourself a bit." 

Uis aim t was learning something', and Tom wag teaching, though 
they would hoth have heen very mueh surprised to henr it. 
Whenever, in a family, every one ia aelflah, and (na it ia called) 
" atJinda up far bis own rightly" there are no feelinga of gratitude ; 
the pracemlnefls of " thanka " la never called for | nor can there be 
any occasion for thoughtfuluesa for others when those others are 
Bure to get the atnrt in thinking for tbenjselves, and taking care of 
number one. Tom'a aunt hnd nevai had to remind Jack or Dick 
to go out to play. They were rendy enough to see after their own 

Well ! dinner-time came, and all the family gathered to the 
meal. It seemed to be a acramble who should be helped lirst, and 
cry out for the best pieces. Tom looked very red. His aunt, in 
her new-born liking for him, helped him early to what she thought 
ha would like. But he did not hegin to eat. It had been Ilia 
molber'a custom to teach her little son to say a simple " gniee " 
with her before they begun their dinner. lie expected his uuclu 
to follow the same observance ; and waited. Then he fflt very hot 
and ahy ; but, thishing that it waa right to say it, he put away his 
fihyoess, nnd very quietly, hut very solemnly, said the old bccus- 
tomed BCDlence of thanksgiving. Jack burst out laughing when 
he had done : for which Jack's father gave him a sharp rap and n 
sharp word, which mads him silent through the rest of the dinner. 
ButjCXcepling Jack, who waa angry, I think all tbe family were the 
happier fur having listened reverently (if with some surprise) to 
Toui'a thanksgiving. They were not an ill-diaposed set ot people, 
but wanted thought fulness in their every-day life; that sort of 
tboughtfulness which gives order to a home, and makes a wise nnd 
holy spirit of love the groundwork of order. 

From that iii-st dny Tom never went back in the regard ho 
began then to win. He was useful to his aunt, and patiently bore 
her hasty ways, until Cor vei^ shame she left oli' being hasty with 
one who was always so meek nnd mild. Hia uncle sometimes said he 
woe more like a girl than a buy, as waa to be looked for from being 
brought up for so many yearabv a woman; but that was the greatest 
fault he ever had to fiad with him j and in spite of it, he really 
respected him for the very qualities which are most truly " manly ;" 
for the courage with which he dared to do what was rt^ht, and the 
quiet firmness with which he bore many kinds of pnin. As for 
little Annie, her friendship and favour and love were the delight 
of Tom's heart. He did not know how much the others weie 
growing to like him, but Anuie showed it in every way, and he 
loved her in return most deurly. Dick soon found out how useful 
Tom could be to him in his lessons; for though older than his 
cousin, Master Dick w^is a regular dunce, and had never even 
wished to Itara nil Tom cnme ; and long before Jsek could ba 
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lips of a child, baTe taught ber maoy things which she would hava 
boeo too pioud to learn from nn older person. Iler liusbnnd ii 
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brought taftclinowledge it, Diet miuntaiiitd that "TomhadBgrtat 
deal of pluck ia him, though it waa not of Jack'i Idnd." 

Now lehall jump auothec year, snd tell you a verrlittteHhoiil 
tba bousebold twelve months after Tom had tntered it. I Mid 
aboTO that hia aunt bud learned to speak less crosslj to one who 
waa always gentle after ber Bcoldinga. By-and-bj her ways to all 
became leas hoatyandpnaaionate, forshegrewaBhamedof spen&in^' 
to aoy one in an angry way before Tom ; he always looliea go Bad 
aud sorry to bear her, She has alao spoken to bim eometiniea 
about his mother ; at firat because she thought he wonld like it ; 
but latterly because she became really latereBted to hear of her 
ways ; and Tom, being an only child, and bis mother's friend and 
companion, has been nble to tell her of many household arts of 
cumfortj which comiug quite nuconacious of any Duraoae, from the 
taught her many things which at 

softened by the additional cleanliness and peace of hia home, 
does not now occasionally take lefuge ina public-house, to got out 
of the way of noisy children, an unawept heRrth, and a scolding 
wife. Once when Tom was ill for a da^ or two, his uncle misled 
the accuslouied grace, and hogan to say it bimself. lie is now tbo 
puraon to say "Silence, boys;" and then toask thebleasiogonthe 
men]. It makes them gather round the table, instead of ratling 
down here aud there in the comfortless, unsociable way th^ used 
to do. Tom and Dick go to school together now, and l5ick b 
getting on femoualy, and will soon be able to help bia nest brother 
over bis lessons, as Tom has helped him. 

Even Jack boa been heard to acknowledge thnt Tom has 
"pluck" in him; and as "pluck " in Jack'e mind ia a short way 
of summing up all the virluea, he has lately become rej-y fond of 
his cou^n. lorn does not tUnk about happiness, hut is happy; 
and I think we may hope that he, and the household among whom 
he is adopted, will go " from strength to etrengtb." 

Now do you not see how much happier thia family are from the 
one circumstance of a little child's coming among them P Could 
money have made one-tenth port of this real and incraaBing hap- 
piness P I think you will all say no. And yet Tom was no 
powerful person; he was not clever; he was very fidendless at 
tirat ; but be woa loving and good ; and on those two qualities, 
which any of us may have if we try, the blessing of God lies in 
rich abandance. 
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